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PREFACE. 


‘THE present translation aims at supplying an intro- 


ductory volume to a later period of the history of 
mind in Greece, which may be collectively described 
as the post-Aristotelian. To the moralist and theo- 
logian no less than to the student of philosophy this 
period is one of peculiar interest; for it supplied 
the scientific mould into which Christianity in the 
early years of its growth was cast, and bearing the 
shape of which it has come down to us. 

The translation has been carefully revised for the 
present edition, with the view of rendering more 


clear any passages which seemed obscure. 


A LA KONDE, NEAR LYMPSTONE, DEVON: 
August 1891. 
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PART I. 
STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND POLITICAL STATE OF GREECE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Ix Plato and Aristotle Greek Philosophy reached its Cuar. 
greatest perfection. In their hands the Socratic philo- 5 
sophy of conceptions grew into elaborate systems, 
which embraced the whole range of contemporary 
knowledge, and grouped it from definite points of A, Merits 
view so as to afford a connected view of the universe. ee vi 
The study of nature was by them supplemented by ‘systems of 
carefal enquiries into the subject of morals. It was, mu, aud 
moreover, transformed, enlarged, and enriched by 
Aristotle. In metaphysics, the foundations for a 
philosophical structure were deeply laid, everything 
being referred to first principles, in a way which no 
previous philosopher had before attempted. A mul- 
titude of phenomena which earlier thinkers had care- 
lessly passed over, more particularly the phenomena 
of mental life, were pressed into the service of 
research ; new questions were raised; new answers 
B 
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given. New ideas had penetrated every branch of 
knowledge. That idealism in which the Greek mind 
so beautifully and lucidly found expression had 
been cet forth by Plato in brilliant purity, and had 
been by Aristotle combined with careful observation. 
Practice and theory had brought the dialectical 
method to the position of an art. A valuable instru- 


ment of thought had been gained in the scientific 


use of terms .of which Aristotle was the real origi- 
nator. Within a few generations the intellectual 
treasures of Greece had been manifoldly increased, 
both in extent and value. The heritage received by 
Socrates from his predecessors could hardly be recog- 
nised as the same in that which Aristotle left to his 
successors. 

Great as was the progress made by Greek phi- 
losophy in the fourth century before Christ, quite as 
great were the difficulties with which it had per- 
petually to contend; quite as difficult the problems 
on the solution of which it had to labour. Aristotle 
had already pointed out the weak points in the 
system of Plato, which rendered it impossible for 
him to accept that system as satisfactory. From the 
platform of later knowledge still farther objections 
might be raised to it. Even in Aristotle’s own 
system inconsistencies on some of the most important 
points might be found, concealed under a certain 
indefiniteness of expression, but fatal if once brought 
to light to the soundness of the whole. For with all 
his ingenuity, Aristotle never succeeded in harmo- 
niously blending all the elements out of which his. 
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system was composed. ‘Thus the divergencies of his 
immediate followers from the original Aristotelian 
teaching may be accounted for. . 

Nor were these defects of a kind that could be 
easily disposed of. The deeper the enquiry is carried, 
the clearer it becomes that they were defects em- 
bedded in the foundations of the systems both of 
Plato and Aristotle, and underlying the whole 
previous range of philosophic thought. Omitting 
details and minor points, they may all be ultimately 
referred to two: either to an imperfect knowledge 
and experience of the world, or to the overhaste of 
idealistic philosophy to draw conclusions. To the 
former defect may be attributed the mistakes in 
natural science into which Plato and Aristotle fell, 
and the limited character of their view of history ; to 
the latter, the Platonic theory of ideas with all that 
it involves—the antithesis of ideas and appearances, 
of reason and the senses, of knowledge and ignorance, 
of the present world and the world to come—and 
likewise the corresponding points in the system of 
Aristotle ; such, for instance (to name some of the 
principal ones only), as the relation of the particular 
and the general, of form and matter, of God and the 
world, of the theory of final causes and natural ex- 
planations, of tke rational and the irrational parts of 
the soul, of speculative theory and practice. 

Both defects are closely connected. The Greek 
philosophers were content with an uncertain and 
imperfect knowledge of facts, because they trusted 
conceptions too implicitly, and were ignorant of their 
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origin and worth; and they had this unconditional 


- trust in the truth of conceptions because the study of 


nature was yet in its infancy. Their knowledge of 
history was too limited for them to see the difference 
between the results of careful observation and those 
of ordinary unmethodical experience, to realise the 
uncertainty of most of the traditional principles and 
the necessity for a stricter method of induction. The 
fault common to both Plato and Aristotle lay in 
attaching undue prominence to the dialectical method 
inherited from Socrates to the neglect of observa- 
tion, and in assuming that conceptions expressing 
the very essence of things can be deduced in a purely 
logical way from current beliefs and the use of 
language. In Plato this dialectical exclusiveness 
appears most strongly, and finds striking expression 
in his theory of recollection. If all conceptions are 
inherent from the moment of birth and need only 
the agency of sensible things to produce a conscious- 
ness of their existence, it is only legitimate to infer 
that, to know the essence of things, we must look 
within and not without, and obtain ideas by abstrac- 
tion from the mind rather than by induction from 
experience. It is equally legitimate to infer that 
the ideas derived from the mind are the true standard 
by which experience must be judged. Whenever 
ideas and. experience disagree, instead of regarding 
ideas as at fault, we ought to look upon the data of 
experience as imperfect, and as inadequately express- 
ing the ideas which constitute the thing as it really 
exists. Thus the whole theory of ideas, and all that 
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it implies, is seen to be a natural corollary from the 
Socratic theory of conceptions. Even those parts of 
this theory which seem most incongruous are best 
explained by being referred to the principles of the 
Socratic process. 

From this: defective assumption Aristotle is only 
partially free. He attempted, it is true, to supply 
the defects in the Socratic and Platonic theory of 
conceptions by observation of a kind with which 
Plato’s experimental knowledge cannot be compared 
either for accuracy or extent. With that attempt he 
also combined a complete transformation of the 
Platonic metaphysics, whereby he secured the same 
position for particulars in relation to the universal 
that his predecessor had secured for observation in 
relation to conceptional knowledge. But Aristotle 
did not go far enough. In his theory of knowledge 
he cannot wholly discard the assumption that the 
soul has its knowledge by a process of development 
from within, and is not only endowed with the capa- 
city of thinking, but possesses also from its birth the 
substance of ideas. In his scientific method a cri- 
tical investigation of common notions and of idiom— 
that in fact which he himself calls proof by proba- 


bilities—is constantly taking the place of strict. 


induction. His endeavours to harmonise the two 
antagonistic currents in Plato’s teaching may have 
been undertaken in all sincerity, but the antagonism 
was too deeply seated to yield to his efforts. It not 
only reappears in the fundamental ideas of his system, 
but it colours all its general results. Beginning with 
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the antithesis between form and matter, it ends in 
the contrast between the world and a soul independent 
of the world, in the conception of reason as something 
above man, never combining with the lower parts of 
his nature to form one complete living unity. 
Granting that the Socratic philosophy of concep- 


“ tions is the source from which these peculiarities are 


derived, still that philosophy is itself only the expres- 
sion of the character of the nation which produced 


- it. In an earlier work it has been shown! that the 


most distinctive feature of Greek life lay in con- 
founding the outer and the inner worlds, in ingenu- 
ously assuming that the two originally corresponded, 
and are still in perfect harmony with one another. 
When the whole mental life of a people bears this 
impress, it is sure to be reflected in its philosophy 
also. Together with the advantages which accrue 
from the confusion of the two, philosophy shares also 
the disadvantages which unavoidably attend any 
theory which ignores the real distinction between 
them. The mind only gradually and imperfectly 
becomes aware of the distinctive peculiarity of mental 
life, of the notion of personality, of the fact that 
moral rights and duties are independent of external 
circumstances, of the share of the individual will in 
creating ideas. It has also less hesitation in trans- 
ferring phases of consciousness directly to things 
themselves, in regarding the world from ideal points 
of view borrowed from the sphere of mind, in accept- 
ing its own notions of things as realities without 
I Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen. Part 1. 96. 
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testing their actual truth, and even treating them 
as more real than the reality of the senses, and 
in confounding the critical analysis of a notion 
with the experimental investigation of a thing. 
If the philosophy of Greece in the time of its greatest 
perfection was not free from these defects ; if, farther, 
these defects were the cause of all the important 
faults in the systems of Plato and Aristotle; the 
creators of these systems and their immediate suc- 
cessors are not the only ones to blame ; but the whole 
mental peculiarity of the people is at fault of which 
within the province of science these men were the 
greatest representatives. 

As the faults of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems are seen to be connected with the geıeial 
character of Greek life, it becomes obvious how diffi- 
eult it must haye been for Greeks to emancipate 
themselves from them. To overcome the difficulty 
nothing short of a radical breaking away from old 
lines of thought would avail. The origin of ideas, 
the primary meaning of conceptions, must be enquired 
into with searching thoroughness; a sharper dis- 
tinction must be drawn between what is supplied 
from without and what is supplied from within; the 
truth of axioms hitherto received in metaphysics 
must be more carefully investigated than had ever 
been done as yet. The intellect must accustom itself 
to an accuracy of observation, and to a strictness of 
inductive process, never before reached in Greece. 
Experimental sciences must attain a degree of com- 
pleteness which it was vain to hope to reach by the 
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methods and means then in vogue. The fashion of 
regarding nature as though it were a living being 
which allowed questions as to facts to be answered 
by speculations as to final causes or by the desire of 
nature to realise beauty, must be abandoned. En- 
quiries into a man’s moral nature and duties must 
be kept apart from the simple study of his conduct 
in relation to natural surroundings, the disastrous 
effects which flow from the confusion of the two being 
only too apparent in the national type of the Greeks, 
in the exclusively political character of their morality, 
and in their adherence to slavery. 

Before this pass could be reached how much was 
there not to alter in the condition and mental habit 
of Greece! Could it indeed be expected that a more 
vigorous and more scientific method would gain 
foothold so long as the tendency to look upon the 
life of nature as analogous to the life of man was 
kept alive by a religion such as that of Hellas? Or 
that moral science would liberate itself from the 
trammels of Greek propriety of conduct, whilst in all 
practical matters those trammels were in full force ? 
Or that a clearer distinction would be drawn between 
what comes from without and what from within in 
ideas—a distinetion which we vainly look for in 
Aristotle—until a depth and an intensity had, been 
given to the inner life, and until the rights and value 
of the individual as such had obtained a recognition 
which it required the combined influence of Chris- 
tiaritv and the peculiar Germanic character to bring 
about? The more vividly the national type and the 
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national conditions surrounding Greek philosophy are 
realised, the firmer becomes the conviction, that to 
heal its defects—which are apparent even in its 
greatest and most brilliant achievements—nothing 
short of a revolution in the whole mental tone of 
Greece would avail—such as history has seen accom- 
plished, but not till after many shifts and many 
centuries. 

On the platform of the ancient life of Greece 
such a change could not possibly have come about. 
It may be that under more favourable circumstances 
Greek philosophy might have further developed along 
the same course of purely intellectual enquiry which 
it had previously so successfully followed in the hands 
of its earlier representatives, more particularly of 
Aristotle. What results might in this way have been 
attained, we cannot exactly determine. Speculation 
is, however, useless. In point of fact, the historical 
circumstances under which philosophy had to grow 
cannot be ignored. Philosophy had become what it 
was under the influence of those circumstances. The 
Socratic theory of conceptions, and Plato’s theory 
of ideas, presuppose on the one hand the high cul- 
ture of the age of Pericles, and the brilliant career 
of Athens and Greece following on the Persian war. 
They also presuppose the political degradation and 
the moral exhaustion of Greece during and after the 
Peloponnesian war. Aristotle, with his high intel- 
lectual culture, despairing of everything direct and 
practical, with his wide view of things, his knowledge 
of every kind, his system matured and elaborate, 
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and embracing all the results of previous enquiry— 
appears as the child of an age which was bearing to 
the grave a great historical epoch, in which intel- 
lectual labour had begun to take the plete of vigorous 
political action. 

The bloom of Greek philosophy was short-lived, 
but not more short-lived than the bloom of national 
life. The one was dependent on the other, and both 
were due to the action of the same causes. The Greeks, — 
with a high appreciation of freedom, a ready aptitude 
for politics, and a genius for artistic creations, pro- 
duced within the sphere of politics one result of its 
kind unrivalled and unique. They neglected, how- 
ever, to lay the foundations wide and deep. Their 
political endurance was not equal to their versatility 
and restlessness. Communities limited in extent 
and simple in arrangement sufficed for them. But 
how could such communities include all branches of 
the Greek family, and satisfy at once all legitimate 
aspirations? It is the same within the department of 
science. Prematurely concluding and rashly advanc- 
ing from isolated experiences without mediating links 
to the most general conceptions, they constructed 
theories upon a foundation of limited and imperfect 
experience, which it was wholly inadequate to bear. 
Whether, and in how far, the intellect of Greece, if 
left to itself, might have remedied these defects in a 
longer protracted calm of development, is a question 
which it is impossible to answer. As a fact, that 
intellect was far too intimately bound up with the 
political, the moral, and the religious life—in short, 
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with the whole mental tone and culture of the people 
—not to be seriously affected by a change in any one 
of them. It lay, too, in the character and historical 
progress of that people’to have only a brief period of 
splendour, and that soon over. At the time that the 
philosophy of Greece reached its highest point in 
Plato and Aristotle, Greece was in all other respects 
in a hopeless state of decline. Notwithstanding 
individual attempts to revive it, the old morality and 
propriety of conduct had disappeared since the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. The old belief in 
the gods was likewise gone. To the bulk of the 
people the rising philosophy with its ethics afforded 
no substitute. Art, although carefully cultivated, 
failed to come up to the excellence of the strictly 
classic period. Political relations became daily more 
unsatisfactory. In the fifth century before Christ 
the rivalry of Athens and Sparta had ranged the 
states of Greece into two groups. In the succeeding 
century disunion spread further. The effort made by 
Thebes under Epaminondas to found a new leader- 
ship only multiplied parties. Destitute of a political 
centre of gravity, the Greeks, of their own choice, 
drifted into a disgraceful dependence on the conquered 
and now declining Persian empire. Persian gold 
wielded an influence which Persian arms had been 
unable to exercise. The petty jealousies of tiny 
states and tribes frittered away in endless local feuds 
resources which with unity and leadership might have 
accomplished wonders. Civil order declined, and with 
it the well-being and martial prowess of the nation 
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declined also. The growing pursuit of the art of 
war as a profession took the decision of battle more 
and more out of the hands of free citizens, and placed 
it in those of the numerous’ bands of mercenaries 
which are one of the most baneful phenomena of that 
age, a sure sign of the decline of freedom, and of the 
approach of a military despotism. When by the rise 
of the Macedonian power the danger of a military 
despotism loomed nearer, patriots in Greece con- 
tinued to deceive themselves with the hope that 
their self-devotion would avert the danger; but any 
unbiassed reader of history sees in the failure of their 
attempts to avert it the natural and inevitable result 
of causes so deeply rooted in the Greek character and 
the course of Greek history, that neither the most 
heroic exertions of individuals, nor the united resist- 
ance of the divided states, which came too late, 
could for one moment have rendered the final issue 
doubtful. | 

By the battle of Cheronea the doom of Greece 
was sealed. Never since then has Greece attained to 
real political freedom. All attempts to shake off the 
Macedonian supremacy ended in humiliating disasters. 
In the subsequent struggles Hellas, and Athens in 
particular, were the play-ball of changing rulers, the 
continual arena of their warfare. The second half 
of the third century was reached before a purely 
Grecian power—the Ach®an League—was formed, 
round which the hopes of the nation rallied, but the 
attempt was wholly inadequate to meet the real 
requirements of the times. Soon it became apparent 
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that no remedies were forthcoming to heal the ills 
from which the country was suffering. Discord, their 
old hereditary failing, rendered it impogsible for 
Greeks to be independent in foreign relations, or to 
be united and settled at home. Their best resources 
were wasted in perpetual struggles between Acheans, 
étolians, and Spartans. The very individual who 
led the Achsans against the Macedonians in the 
cause of independence, called the Macedonians back 
to the Peloponnesus to gain their support against 
Sparta. When the supremacy of Macedonia was 
broken by the arms of Rome, a more avowed depend- 
ence on Italian allies succeeded. And when, in the 
year 146 B.c., the province of Achaia was incorporated 
into the Roman empire, even the shadow of freedom 
which up to that time had been assured departed for 
ever. 

Sad as were the external affairs of Greece at this 
period, and marked as was the decline of its intel- 
lectual power, its mental horizon, nevertheless, ex- 
tended and its culture became more generally diffused. 
The Macedonian ascendency, which gave the death- 
blow to the independence of Greece, also broke down 
the barriers which had hitherto separated Greeks 
from foreigners. A new world was opened out before 
them, and a vast territory offered for their energies 
to explore. Greece was brought into manifold con- 
tact with the Eastern nations belonging to the 
Macedonian monarchy, whereby it secured for its 
culture the place of honour among them, but at the 
same time became subject to a slow, but, in the long 
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run, important back-current of Oriental thought, 
trages of which appear im its philosophy a few 
centurie#later. By the side of the old famed centres 
of learning in the mother country of Hellas, new 
centres arose, suited by position, inhabitants, and 
peculiar circumstances to unite the culture of East 
and West, and to fuse into one lıomogeneous mass the 
intellectual forces of different races. Whilst Hellas, 
by the number of emigrants who left her shores to 
settle in Asia and Egypt, was losing her popula- 
tion and the Greeks in their ancestral homes were 
being ousted by foreigners, they were gaining the 
most extensive intellectual conquests at the time 
over the very nations by and through whom they had 
been oppressed. 











POST-ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHARACTER AND CHIEF FEATURES OF THE POST- 
ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE circumstances which have been briefly sketched 
in the preceding chapter are of the greatest import- 
ance in their bearing on the character of the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy. Greek philosophy, like 
Greek art, is the offspring of Greek political inde- 
pendence. In the whirl of public life every one is 
thrown on himself and his own resources. Thereby, 
and by the emulation begotten of uniimited competi- 
tion for all the good things of life, the Greek had 
learned to make full use of his intellect. Conscious- 
ness of his dignity—wbich a Greek associated far 
more closely than we do with the privilege of 
citizenship—and independence of the necessity of 
struggling for daily food, had taught him independ- 
ence of mind, and enabled him to devote himself to 
the pursuit of knowledge without any ulterior aim.! 
With the decline of political independence the 
mental powers of the nation were broken past 
remedy. No longer borne up by a powerful esprit 
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de corps, weaned from the habit of working for 
the common weal, the majority gave themselves 
up to the petty interests of private life and per- 
sonal affairs. Even the better disposed were too 
much occupied in contending against the low tone 
and corruption of their times, to be able to devote 
themselves in moments of relaxation to independent 
speculation. What could be expected in such an 
age as that which preceded the rise of the Stoic 
and Epicurean systems, but that philosophy would 
become practical itself, if indeed it were studied 
at all ? 

An age like that did not require theoretical 
knowledge, but it did require moral bracing and 
strengthening. If these were not to be had from 
popular religion in its then state, was it matter for 
wonder that philosophy should be looked to to supply 
the deficiency, seeing that in all cultivated circles 
philosophy had already taken the place of religion ? 
If we ask in what form, and in what form only, 
philosophy could supply the deficiency under the 
then circumstances, the answer is not far to seek. 
There was little room for creative effort, plenty for 
sustained endurance ; little for activity without, plenty 
for activity within; little room for public life, plenty 
of room for private life. So utterly hopeless had the 
public state of Greece become, that even the few who 
made it their business to provide a remedy could 
only gain for themselves the honour of martyrdom. 
As matters stood, the only course open for the best- 
intentioned was to withdraw entirely within them- 
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selves, to entrench themselves within the safe barriers 
of their inner life against outward misfortunes, and 
to make happiness dependent entirely on their own 
inward state. 

Stoic apathy, Epicurean self-contentment, and 
Sceptic imperturbability, were the doctrines which 
suited the political helplessness of the age, and they 
were therefore the doctrines which met with the most 
general acceptance. There was yet another which 
suited it—viz., the sinking of national distinctions 
in the feeling of a common humanity, the severance 
of morals from politics which characterises the philo- 
sophy of the Alexandrian and Roman period. The 
barriers which kept nations apart had been swept 
away, together with their national independence: 
East and West, Greeks and barbarians, were united 
in large empires, brought into communication end 
forced into comparison with one another in matters 
the most important. Philosophy declared that all 
men are of one blood and are equally privileged 
citizens of one empire, that morality rests on the 
relation of man to man, and is independent of 
nationality and position in the state; but in so doing 
it only explicitly stated a truth which was partly 
realised and partly implied in actual life. 

The very course which philosophy itself had 
taken during the previous century and a half had 
prepared the way for the turn which now set in. 
Socrates and the Sophists, in different ways no doubt, 
had each devoted themselves to the practical side of 
life; and thus the Cynic School was the precursor 
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of Stoicism, the Cyrenaic of Epicureanism. These 
two Schools are, however, only of minor importance 
in the general progress of philosophy in the fourth 
century, and sophistry by the close of the same cen- 
tury was already a thing of the past. Socrates, it is 
true, would have nothing to do with physical en- 
quiries; yet he felt the desire for knowledge far too 
keenly to bear comparison with the post-Aristotelian 
philosophers. Proposing to concern himself only with 
subjects which were of practical use in life, he yet 
put forth a theory of knowledge which involved a 
reform quite as much of speculative as of practical 
philosophy, and that reform was accomplished on a 
grand scale by Plato and Aristotle. 

However little Greek philosophy as a whole deve- 
loped during the fourth century along the lines of 
its subsequent expansion, still the speculations of 
Plato and Aristotle necessarily helped to prepare for 
the coming chang>. The antagonism between the 
ideal and phenomeral worlds which Plato set up, and 
Aristotle vainly attempted to bridge over, leads ulti- 
mately to a contrast between the outer and the inner 
life, between thought and the object of thought. 
The generic conceptions or forms, which Plato and 
Aristotle regard as most truly real, are, after all, 
fabrications of the human mind. The conception of 
reason, even in its expanded form as the divine 
Reason, or reason of the world, is an idea formed by 
abstraction from the inner life. And what is really 
meant by identifying form in itself with what is, and 
matter with what is possible, or even (as Plato does) 
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with what is not, or by placing God outside of and in CHar. 
contrast to the world, but the admission that man i 
finds in his own mind a higher and more real 
existence than any which he finds outside of it, and 

that what is truly divine and unlimited must be in 

the mind as an idea, apart from and independent of 

all impressions from without? Plato and Aristotle 

in fact declared that reason constitutes the real 
essence of man—reason coming from above and 
uniting itself with the body, but in itself superior to 

the world of sense and life in time—and that man’s 
highest activity is thought, turned away from all 
external things, and meditating only on the inner 

world of ideas. It was only one step further in the 

same direction for the post-Aristotelian philosophy 

to contemplate man in complete severance from 

the outer world, and to refer him to himself for 

that satisfaction which he can find nowhere else in 

life. 

This step was taken by the Schools of the Stoics, B. Com- 
Epicureans, and Sceptics which appeared in the first ne 
half of the third century before Christ, superseded tics of the 
the influence of the older Schools, and asserted their Apel J 
supremacy without great variation in their teaching ?**/- 





until the beginning of the first century. In whatever a 
else these three Schools may differ, at least they agree 
in two fundamental points, (1) in subordinating theory 
to practice, and (2) in the peculiar character of their 
practical philosophy. 
The subordination of theory to practice is most (1) Theory 
i- 


apparent in the School of Epicurus. It is nearly as ran to 
c3 practice. 
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clear in the case of the Sceptics, who, denying all 
possibility of knowledge, left as the only ground of 
action conviction based on probabilities. Both Schools 
also agree in considering philosophy as only a means 
for securing happiness. By the Stoics, on the other 
hand, the need of philosophic speculation was felt 
more strongly ; but even in their case it may be seen 
that speculation was not pursued simply for its own 
sake, but for practical purposes, by which it was also 
determined. Thus the Stoics, like the Epicureans, 
in the speculative part of their system confined them- 
selves to current views—thereby showing that the 
source of their philosophical peculiarities lay else- 
where than in speculation, and that other studies had 
greater value in their eyes, in which also they 
considered themselves more proficient. They even 
expressly stated that the study of nature is only 
necessary as a help to the study of virtue. It is 
beyond question, that their chief peculiarities, and 
those which give them an importance in history, are 
ethical. The other parts of their system, more par- 
ticularly those in which their distinctive tenets 
appear, are likewise regulated by practical considera- 
tions. This statement will hereafter be shown in 
detail. It may suffice to observe now, that the most 
important point in the logic of the Stoics—the ques- 
tion as to the standard of truth—was decided by a 
practical postulate; that the fundamental principles 
of the Stoic metaphysics are only intelligible from 
the ground of their ethics; that for natural science 
the Stoics did very little; that in their theory of 
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final causes on which they lay so much stress nature 
is explained by moral considerations ; and that their 
natural as well as their positive theology bears ample 
testimony to the practical tone of their system. 
Standing in advance of the Epicureans by their 
higher intellectual training and their learned energy, 
and in opposition to the Sceptics by their dogma- 
tism, the Stoics nevertheless agree with both these 
Schools in the essentially practical character of their 
teaching. 

This relationship is more strikingly seen in the 
wuy in which they deal with the practical problem. 
The Epicurean imperturbability is akin to that of the 
Sceptics; both resemble the Stoic apathy. All three 
Schools are agreed that the only way to happiness 
consists in peace of mind, and in avoiding all those 
disturbances which sometimes arise from external 
influences, at other times from internal emotions; 
they are only divided as to the means by which peace 
of mind may be secured. They are also agreed in 
making moral activity independent of external cir- 
cumstances, and in separating morals from politics, 
although only the Stoics set up the doctrine of the 
original unity of the whole human family, and 
insist on being citizens of the world. Through all 
the Schools runs the common trait of referring every- 
thing to the subject, and constantly falling back on 
man and his own inner life, one consequence of which 
is the prominence given to action in preference to 
speculation, and another that action is determined by 
personal certainty, and a mental equilibrium which 
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must be attained by the exercise of will and the cul- 
tivation of the intellect. 

The same character belongs to philosophy in the 
centuries succeeding the rise of these three Schools; 
during which the circumstances which produced 
that character were not materially altered. In addi- 
tion to the followers of the old Schools, Eclectics are 
now met with, who gather from every system what 
seems true and probable. In this process of selection 
their guiding principle is regard for the practical 
wants of man. Hence the ultimate standard of truth 
is placed in personal consciousness. Everything 
is referred to the subject as its centre. In ethics 
and natural theology the Eclectics were mainly in- 
debted to the Stoics. A new School of Sceptics also 
arose, not differing in its tendencies from the older 
one. Neopythagoreans and Platonists appeared, not 
satisfied with human knowledge, but aspiring to 
higher revelations. Professing to appeal to the 
metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle, these philoso- 
phers betray their connection with the later post- 
Aristotelian Schools, not only by borrowing largely 
from the Stoics for the material for their theology 
and ethics, but also by their general tone; know- 
ledge is for them less even than for the Stoics an end 
in itself, and they are further from natural science. 
With them philosophy is subservient to the interests 
of religion; its aim is to bring men into proper re- 
lation with God; and the religious needs of mankind 
are the highest authority for science. 

The same observations apply also to Plotinus and 
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his successors. These philosophers are not lacking 
in an elaborate science of metaphysics. The care 
which they devoted to this science leaves no doubt 
as to their lively interest in scientific completeness 
and systematic arrangement. For all that their 
speculative efforts bear the same relation to the 
practical aim of philosophy as those of the Stoics, 
who in point of learning and logical elaboration of a 
system are quite their equals. A real interest in 
knowledge was no doubt one of the elements which 
brought Neoplatonism into being; but it was not 
strong enough to counterbalance another, the prac- 
tical and religious sentiment. The mind was not 
suticiently independent to be able to get on without 
appealing to intellectual and theological authorities ; 
the scientific procedure was too mixed to lead to a 
simple study of things as they are. Asin the case 
of the Neopythagoreans, the ultimate ground of the 
system is a religious want. The divine world is only 
a portion of human thought projected out of the 
mind, and incapable of being fully grasped by the 
understanding. The highest business of philosophy 
is to reunite man with the divine world external to 
himself. To attain this end, all the means which 
science supplies are employed. Philosophy endea- 
vours to explain the steps by which the finite 
gradually came to be separated from the original 
infinite being; it seeks to bring about a return by a 
regular and systematic course; and in this attempt 
the philosophic spirit of Greece, by no means extinct, 
proved its powers by a result of its kind unrivalled. 
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In the first instance, no doubt, the problem was so 
raised as to press philosophy into the service of reli- 
gion; but, in the long run, it became apparent that, 
with the premises assumed, a scientific solution of 
the religious question was impossible. The idea of 
an original being with which the system started was 
a reflex of the religious sentiment, and not the 
result of scientific research, and the doctrine of a 
mystical union with a transcendental being was a 
religious postulate, the gratuitous assumption of 
which betrays an origin in the mind of the thinker. 
The platform of Neoplatonism is the same, therefore, 
as that of the other post-Aristotelian systems; and 
it is hardly necessary in proof of this position to 
point to the agreement of Neoplatonism in other 
raspects with Stoicism, and especially in ethics. Far 
a3 the two systems lie asunder, the one standing at 
the beginning the other at the end of the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy, nevertheless both display 
one and the same attitude of thought; and we pass 
from one to the other by a continuous series of inter- 
mediate links. 

In passing from School to School the post-Aris- 
totelian philosophy assumed, as might be expected, 
various modifications of character in course of time; 
nevertheless, it retained a certain mental habit and 
certain common elements. Such was the neglect of 
intellectual originality, which drove some thinkers to 
a sceptical denial of all knowledge, and induced 
others to take their knowledge at second hand from 
older authorities. Such was the prominence given 
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to practical over speculative questions. Such was 
the disregard for natural science, and, in comparison 
with former times, the greater importance attached 
to theology, apparent not only in the controversy 
between the Epicureans and Stoics, but also in 
the apologetic writings of the Stoics and Platonists. 
Such, too, was the negative morality which aimed at 
independence of the outer world, at mental com- 
posure, and philosophic contentment ; the separation 
of morals from politics; the moral universalism and 
citizenship of the world; the going within self into 
the depths of the soul, the will, and the thinking 
powers ; the deepening of the consciousness accom- 
panied at the same time by a narrowing and isola- 
tion of it, and the loss of a lively interest in the 
outer world, and in the simple scientific study thereof. 

This mental habit, first of all, found simple 
dogmatic expression in philosophical systems. Not 
only moral science, but also logic and natural science, 
were treated in a way consonant with it, although 
they were partially built upon older views. In deal- 
ing with the moral problem, two Schools come to 
view, markedly different and decided in their pecu- 
liarities. The Stoics regard almost exclusively the 
universal element in man who seeks contentment 
within, the Epicureans catch at the individual side 
of his being. The Stoics regard man exclusively as 
a thinking being, the Epicureans as a creature of 
feeling. The Stoics make happiness to consist in 
subordination to the law of the whole, in the sup- 
pression of personal feelings and inclinations, in 
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virtue; the Epicureans in individual independence 
of everything external, in the unruffled serenity of 
the inner life, in painlessness. The theoretical bases 
of their teaching correspond with these fundamental 
ethical positions. 

Although the rivalry between these two Schools 
was great, both, nevertheless, stand on the same 
platform. Absolute composure of mind, freedom of 
the inner life from all disturbance from without, is 
the goal at which both aim, although they follow 
different methods. Hence it becomes necessary to 
insist on the common element as the essential aim 
and matter of philosophy. Ifthe philosophic axioms 
of the two systems contradict one another, it may be 
thence inferred that the aim of both may be attained 
independently of any definite dogmatic view; in 
short, knowledge may be despaired of in order to 
pass from a recognition of ignorance to a general 
indifference to everything and to an unconditional 
repose of mind. Thus Scepticism is connected with 
Stoicism and Epicureanism, as the third chief form 
of the philosophy of that age. Apart from Pyrrho’s 
School, it is most effectually represented in the New 
Acadenıy. 

The rise, the growth, and the conflict of these 
three Schools, by the side of which the older Schools 
have only a subordinate value, occupies the first por- 
tion of the period of post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
and extends from the end of the fourth to the begin- 
ning of the first century before Christ. The dis- 
tinctive features of this epoch consist partly in the 
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predominance of the above tendencies, and partly in 
their separate existence, without modification by 
intermixtore. After the middle of the second 
century a gradual change may be observed. Greece 
had then become a Roman province, and the intel- 
lectual intercourse between Greece and Rome was 
continually on the increase. Many learned Greeks 
resided at Rome, frequently as the companions of 
families of high birth; others living in their own 
country, were visited by Roman pupils. Was it 
possible that in the face of the clearly-defined and 
sharply-expressed Roman character, the power and 
independence of the Greek intellect, already unques- 
tionably on the decline, would assert its ancient 
supremacy? Or that Greeks could become the 
teachers of Romans without accommodating them- 
selves to their demands, and experiencing in turn a 
reflex influence? Even Greek philosophy could not 
withdraw itself from this influence. Its creative 
power was long since in abeyance, and in Scepticism 
it had openly avowed that it could place no trust in 
itself. To the practical sense of a Roman no philo- 
sophical system commended itself which did not 
make for practical results by the shortest possible 
route. To him practical needs were the ultimate 
standard of truth. Little did he care for strict logic 
and argumentative accuracy in scientific procedure. 
Differences of schools, so long as they had no practical 
bearing, were for him of no importance. No wonder 
that Greek philosophy, touched by the breath of 
Rome, lent itself to Eclecticism ! 
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_ Whilst on the one side of the world the Greeks 
were falling under the influence.of the nation that 


ON 2 had subdued them, on the other they were assimila- 
Pipers a4 ting the views of the Oriental nations whom they had 


A/lezan- 
aria. 


subdued by martial as well as by mental superiority. 
For two centuries, in philosophy at least, Greece had 
held her own against Oriental modes of thought. 
Now that her intellectual incapacity continually in- 
creased, those modes of thought gained for themselves 
a foothold in her philosophy. Alexandria was the 
place where the connection of Greece with the East 
was first and most completely brought about. In that 
centre of commerce for all parts of the globe, East 
and West entered into a connection more intimate 
and more lasting than in any other centre. Nor was 
this connection a mere accident of circumstances ; 
it was also a work of political forecast. From its 
founder, Ptolemy Soter, the Ptolemsean dynasty in- 
herited as the principle of government the rule always 
to combine what is native with what is foreign, 
and to clothe new things in the old and venerable 
forms of Egyptian custom and religious ceremony. 
At Alexandria, accordingly, there arose, towards the 
beginning of the first century before Christ, a School 
calling itself at first Platonic, afterwards Pythagorean, 
which later still, in the shape of Neoplatonism, 
gained the ascendency over the whole domain of 
philosophy. The very fact, however, that such a 


change in philosophic views did not appear sooner, 


is sufficient to show that it was produced by external 
circumstances. But notwithstanding external cir- 
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cumstances it would never have come about had not 
the intellect of Greece.in the course of its own 
development been ripe for it. 

The same remark holds good of the rise of that 
practical Eclecticism which we have before traced to 
the influence of Rome. Even in the period of intel- 
lectual exhaustion, Greek philosophy was not simply 
the resultant of its outward surroundings, but, under 
the influence of outward surroundings, took shape in 
a way indicated by its previous progress. If the 
lingering remains of a few small Schools, which soon 
expired, are excepted, there existed, after the begin- 
ning of the third century before Christ, only four 
great philosophic Schools—the Peripatetic, the Stoic, 
the Epicurean, and the School of Platonists. The 
last-named of these was converted to Scepticism by 
Arcesilaus. These four Schools were all permanently 
established at Athens, where a lively interchange of 
thought took place between them, which renders a 
thorough comparison of their several teachings com- 
paratively easy. It was only natural that they would 
not long exist side by side without making overtures 
towards union and agreement. These overtures were 
favoured by Scepticism, which, denying the possi- 
bility of knowledge, only allowed a choice between 
probabilities, and decided that choice by the standard 
of practical needs. Hence, towards the close of the 
second century before Christ, these philosophic 
Schools may be observed to emerge more or less 
from their exclusiveness. An eclectic tendency 
steals over philosophy, aiming not so much at 
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scientific knowledge as at attaining certain results 
for practical use. The distinctive doctrines of each 
School drop into the background ; and in the belief 
that infallibility resides solely in the mind itself, such 
portions are selected from each system as seem most 
in harmony with the selecting mind. The germ of 
this eclectic mode of thought lay in Scepticism. On 
the other hand, Eclecticism involves doubt. Hence, 
soon after the Christian era, a new school of doubt 
developed, which continued until the third cen- 
tury. There was thus, on the one hand, a lively 
interest in knowledge, which was desired in the prac- 
tical interest of religion and morals ; and, on the other 
hand, a disbelief in the truths of existing knowledge, 
and, indeed, of knowledge generally, openly avowed 
by some as Sceptics, secretly betrayed by others in the 
unsettledness of their Eclecticism. These two cur- 
rents coalescing, led to the thought that truth, which 
cannot be found in knowledge, exists somewhere out- 
side of it, and must be looked for partly in the 
religious traditions of the early days of Greece 
and the East, partly in direct divine revelation. 
Then came in such a notion of God, and of His rela- 
tions to the world, as accords with this belief in reve- 
lation. Man knowing that truth lies outside himself, 
and doubting his own capacities to attain it, removes 
deity, as the absolute source of truth, into another 
world ; and because the need of a revelation of truth 
still exists, the interval between God and the world 
is peopled with intermediate beings, who are some- 
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times conceived of as metaphysical entities, and at 
other times appear as the demons of popular belief. 
This mental habit, which is connected with Plato 
and Pythagoras, among the older systems, forms the 
transition to Neoplatonism. The appearance of Neo- 
platonism introduces the last stage in the develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy. 
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Yet even this turn in Greek philosophy was not (3) Reli- 
uninfluenced by the circumstances of the times. Sop of 
Since the end of the second century after Christ, the i 


decline of the Roman Empire progressed apace. 

Dread of the dangers which threatened it on all 
sides, the pressure of the times and distress made 
startling progress. All means of defence hitherto 
emp!oyed had proved unavailing to stem destruction. 
With ruin everywhere impending, the desire and 
longing for higher assistance increased. No such 
assistance was forthcoming from the old gods of 
Rome or the religious faith of the day ; despite which 
circumstances were daily becoming more hopeless. 
Then it was that the desire for foreign forms of wor- 
ship which had been gradually spreading over the 
Roman world since the last days of the Republic, and 
which the circumstances of the Empire had stimulated, 
gained ground. That desire was favoured by the 
highest power in the state, under the Oriental and half 
Oriental emperors who for nearly half a century after 
Septimins Severus occupied the imperial throne. The 
state and the gods of the state were continually losing 
their hold on the respect of men. Meanwhile, on the 
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one hand, Oriental worships, mysteries old and new, 
and foreign heathen religions of the most varying | 
kinds, were ever gaining fresb adherents. On the 
other, Christianity was rapidly acquiring a power 
which enabled it openly to enter the lists for supre- 
macy among the recognised religions of the state. 
The powerful monarchs who about the middle of the 
third century attempted to refound the Empire, had 
not for their object to restore a specifically Roman 
form of government, but to bring the various elements 
which composed the Empire under one sovereign will 
by fixed forms of administration. In this attempt 
Diocletian and Constantine succeeded. The Roman 
character asserted itself, as a ruling and regulating 
power, but it did so under the influence of another 
originally foreign character. The Empire was a 
congeries of nations artificially held together, and 
arranged on a carefully-designed plan; its centre of 
gravity lay not within the nation, but in the simple 
will of the prince, himself exalted above all rules 
and laws of state, and deciding everything without 
appeal and without responsibility. 

In like manner Neoplatonism united all the 
elements of previous philosophical Schools into one 
comprehensive and well-arranged system, in which 
each class of existences had its definite place assigned 
to it. The initial pomt in this system, the all- 
embracing unity, was a being lying beyond the 
world, high above every notion that experience and 
conception can supply, unmixed with the process of 
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life going on in the world, and from his unattainable 
height causing all things, but himself subject to no 
conditions of causality. Neoplatonism is the intel- 
lectual reproduction of Byzantine Imperialism. As 
Byzantine Imperialism combines Oriental despotism 
with the Roman idea of the state, so Neoplatonism 
supplements the scientific forms of Greek philosophy 
with Oriental mysticism. 

In Neoplatonism the post-Aristotelian philosophy 
had manifestly veered round into its opposite. Self- 
dependence and the self-sufficingness of thought 
made way for implicit resignation to higher powers, 
for a craving for revelation, for an ecstatic departure 
from the sphere of conscious mental activity. Man 


. has abandoned the idea of truth within for truth to 


be found only in God. God stands there as abstract 
spirituality removed into another world in contrast 
to man and the world of appearances. Speculation 
has but one aim—to explain the procession of the 
finite from the infinite, and the conditions of its 


return into the absolute; but neither of these 


problems can meet with a satisfactory intellectual 
solution. Even this form of thought betrays un- 
deniably the personal character of the post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy, and is the natural outcome of 
previous teaching, as will be more fully seen in the 
sequel. With it the creative powers of the Greek 
mind were exhausted. After being driven step by 
step during centuries from the platform of their own 
national philosophy, the Greeks were eventually 
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entirely dislodged therefrom by the victory of Chris- 
tianity. Neoplatonism made one more futile attempt 
to rescue the forms of Greek culture from its mighty 
rival, but when that attempt failed Greek religion 
and Greek philosophy went down together. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


HISTORY OF THE STOICS UNTIL THE END OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


A STRIKING feature in the history of the post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy, and one which at the same time 
brings forcibly home the thorough change in its 
surroundings, is the fact that so many of its repre- 
sentatives come from eastern countries in which 
Greek and Oriental modes of thought met and 
mingled. Although for centuries Athens still con- 
tinued to have the reputation of being the chief seat 
of Greek philosophy, and did not cease to be one of 
the most important seminaries of philosophy, even 
when it had to share that reputation with other 
cities, such as Alexandria, Rome, Rhodes, and 
Tarsus, yet at Athens itself there were teachers not a 
few whose foreign extraction indicates the age of 
Hellenism. This remark applies primarily to the 
later Neoplatonic School; next to it it is of none 
more true than of the Stoic. With this fact may be 
also associated the world-citizenship of this School, 
though it would be unfair to attribute a general 
D2 
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THE STOICS. 


characteristic of the then state of the world to purely 
external circumstances. Nearly all the most im- 
portant Stoics before the Christian .era belong by 
birth to Asia Minor, to Syria, and to the. islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Then follow a series of 
Roman Stoics, by the side of whom the Phrygian 
Epictetus occupies a prominent place; but Greece 
proper is represented ony by men of third or fourth 


rate capacity. 


The founder of the Stoic School, Zeno! by name, 
was the son of Mnaseas,? and a native of Citium ? in 


Cyprus. 


' For the life of Zeno, Dio- 
g:nes is the chief authority. 
who appears to be indebted 
for his information chiefly to 
Antigonus of Carystus, who 
lived about 250 B.c. In proof 
of this, compare the account of 
Diogenes with the extracts 
given by Athensus (viii. 345, 
d; xiii. 563, e; 565, d; 603, e; 
607, e; and, in particular, ii. 
55, f) from Antigonus’ life of 
Zeno. Of modern authorities, 
consult Wagenmann, in Pauly’s 


Realencyclop. 

2 Diog. vii. 1. Suid. Zhvor. 
Plt. Plac. i. 3, 29. Pausan. ii. 
8, 4. He is called by others 
Demeas. 

3 Citium, which the ancients 
unanimously call the native 
city of Zeno, was, according to 
Ding. vii.1, a wéAtopa' EAAnyırdv 
Solvıras dwolkous éoxnxds, i.e. 
Pheevician immigrants had 
settled there by the side of the 
old Greek population, whence 
its inhabitants are sometimes 
called ‘e Pheenicia profecti’ 
(Cie. Fin. iv. 20, 56), and Zeno 


Leaving his home, he repaired to Athens,‘ 


is himself called a Phoenician 
(Diog. vii. 3; 15; 25; 30; ii. 
114. Suid. Zhy. Athen. xiii. 
563,e. Cie.l.c). A continu- 
ous cornection between Citium 
and Phoenicia is implied in 
Diog. vii. 6; of dv Zubanı Kırıes. 

‘ The details are differently 
given by Divg. 2-5; 31; Plt. 
Inimic. Util. 2, p. 87; and Ser. 
Trang. An. 14,3. Most accounts 
say that he came to Athens 
for trading purposes, and ac- 
cidentally became acquainted 
with Crates and philosophy 
after being shipwrecked. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, he 
remained at Athens, after dis- 
posing of his merchandise, and 
devoted himself to philosophy. 
Demetrius of Magnesia (The- 
mist. Or. xxiii. 295, D) further 
relates that he had already 
occupied himself with philo- 
sophy at home, and repaired to 
Athens to study it more fully 
—a view which seems most 
likely, because the least sensa- 
tional. 
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about the year 320 B.c.,! where he at first joined the 


Cynic Crates.? 


He appears to have soon become 


disgusted with the extravagances of the Cynics’ mode 
of life? and his keen desire for knowledge could find 
no satisfaction in a teaching so meagre as theirs.‘ 
To supply their defects he had recourse to Stilpo, 
who united to the moral teaching of the Cynics the 
logical acumen of the Megarians. He also studied 
under Polemo, and it is said under Xenocrates and 


1 The dates in Zeno’s life are 
very uncertain. He is said to 
have been thirty when he first 
came to Athens ( Diog. 2). Per- 
seus, however (/bid. 28), his 
pupil and countryman, says 
twenty-two. These statements 
are of little use, since the date 
of his coming to Athens is un- 
known. If it is true that after 
reading with Crates he was for 
ten years a pupil of Xenocrates, 
who died 314 B.c. (Timocrates 
in Dieg. 2), he must have come 
to Athens not later than 328 
B.c. But this fact may be 
doubted. For his whole line of 
thought resembles that of Crates 
and Stilpo. How then can he 
have been for ten years a pupil 
in the Academy, and in addi- 
tion have enjoyed Polemo’s 
teaching? Altogether he is 
said to have frequented the 
schools of different philosophers 
fortwenty years before opening 
his own (Diog. 4). According 
to Apollon. in Diog. 28, he pre- 
sided over his own school for 
fifty-eight years, which is 
hardly reconcileable with the 
above data, even if he attained 
the age of ninety-eight (Divg. 
28; Lucian. Macrob, 19).- Ac- 
cording to Perszeus (Diog. 28), 


he only attained the age of 
seventy-two (Clintun Fast. 
Hell. II. 368 capriciously sug- 
gests 92), and was altogether 
only tifty years in Athens. On 
the other hand, in his own 
letter to Antigonus (Diog. 9), 
he distinctly calls himself an 
octogenarian, but the genuine- 
ness of this letter, borrowed by 
Diogenes from Apollonius the 
Tyrian about 50 B.C., may per- 
haps ve doubted. The year of 
Zeno’s death is likewise un- 
known. His relations to Anti- 
gonus Gonatas prove at least 
that he was not dead before the 
beginning of his reign in 278 
B.C., and probably not till long 
afterwards. It would appear 
from the calculation of his age, 
that his death did not take 
place till 260 B.c. He may, 
then, have lived circa 350 to 
260 B.c.; but these dates are 
quite ancertain. 

3 Diog. vii. 2; vi. 105. 

» Divg.3: dvreüdev hxovce tov 
Kpdrnros, &AAws pty edrowos pds 
girogog¢lay, alöhuwv dt bs xpds 
Thy xuvuchy dvacxurtiay. 

* Conf., besides what imme- 
diately follows, Diog. 26 and 
15: Tv 8& Cyrymimds Kal wepi 
adyray AnpıBoAoyobnevos. 
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Diodorus the logician, with whose pupil Philo! he 
was -on terms of intimacy. After a long course of 
intellectual preparation, he at last appeared as a 
teacher, soon after the beginning of the third, or 
perhaps during the last years of the fourth century 
B.C. From the Stoa zrocetAy, the place which he 
selected for delivering his lectures, his followers 
derived their name of Stoics, having first been called 
after their master Zenonians.? Such was the uni- 
versal respect inspired by his earnestness, moral 
strictness,? and simplicity of life,‘ and the dignity, 
modesty, and affability of his conduct,? that Antigonus 
Gonatas vied with the city of Athens in showing 


ı Diog. vii. 2; 4; 16; 20; 24; 
ji. 114; 120. Numen. in Zus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 5, 9; 6,6. Polemo 
is called his teacher by Cic. 
Fin. iv. 16, 45; Acad. i. 9, 35. 
Strabo, xiii. 1. 67, p. 614. On 
Xenocrates compare p. 37, 1. 
How ready he was to learn from 
others is proved by the saying 
in Diog. 25; Plut. Fragm. in 
Hesiod. ix. T. V. 611. W. 

3 Diog. 6, according to whom 
he gave instruction walking to 
and fro, like Aristotle, but 
never to more than two or three 
at atime (Diog. 14). It is not 
probable that he gave any for- 
mal lectures, 

s Which, however, must be 
judged by the standard of that 
time and of Greek customs. 
Conf. Diog. 13; and the quota- 
tions in Athen. xiii. 607, e; 563, 
e, from Antigonus of Carystus, 

‘ See Musoniusin Stob. Serm. 
17, 43. His outward circum- 
stances also appear to have been 
very simple. According to one 


account (Diog. 13), he brought 
to Athens the fabulous sum of 
1000 talents, and put it outtoin- 
terest. Themist. Or. xxi., p 252, 
says that he forgave adebtor his 
debt. He is said to have paid 
a logician 200 drachmas, in- 
stead of the 100 which he asked 
for (Diog. 25). Nor is there 
any mention of a Cynical life 
or of poverty. But, according 
to Diog. 5, Plut. and Sen., he 
had lost his property almost 
entirely. According to Sen. 
Consol. ad Helv. 12, 5 (contra- 
dicted by Diog. 23), he owned no 
slave Had he been well to do, 
he would hardly have accepted 
the presents of Antigonus. That 
Zeno was unmarried appears 
from Diog. 13. 

> Conf. Diog. 13; 16; 24; 26; 
Athen. in the passage quoted p. 
36, 2; Suid.; Clem. Strom, 413, 
A. It is mentioned as a pecu- 
liarity of Zeno, that he avoided 
all noise and popular display 
(Diog. 14); that, though gen- 
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appreciation of him.! 


Although lacking smoothness 


of style and using a language far from pure,? Zeno 
had nevertheless an extensive following. Leading a 
life of singular moderation, he reached an advanced 


erally grave, he relaxed over 
his wine, and that too much; 
tbat he could not tolerate many 
words, and was very fond of 
epigrams. See Diog. 16; 20; 
24; Athen. l.c. Stob. Serm. 34 ; 
10; 36; 19; 23. Heissaid to 
bave carried his parsimonious- 
ness too far. In this respect 
he was a thorough Phoenician 
(Diog. 16). The presents of 
Antigonus he never sought, 
and broke with an acquaintance 
who asked for his interest with 
the king. Still he did not 
despise them, without abating 
from his dignity. The loss of 
his property he bore with the 
greatest composure (Diog. 3; 
Plat. and Sen.). 

! Antigonus (conf. Athen. 
riii.603,e; Arrian, Diss. Epict. 
i.13,14; Simpl. in Epict. En- 
chir. 283,c; dl. V. H. ix. 26) 
was fond of his society, attended 
his lectures, and wished to have 
him at court— but Zeno declined 
the offer, sending two of his 
pupils instead. The Athen- 
ians, to whom, according to 
Zlian's untrustworthy account 
Y.H.vii. 14, he had rendered 
political services, honoured him 
with a public panegyric, a gol- 
den crown, a statue, and burial 
in the Ceramicus. That the 
keys of the city were left in 
his keeping is not probable. 
The offer of Athenian citizen- 
ship he declined (Plut. Sto. 
Kep. 4, 1, p. 1034). Nor did 
his countrymen in Citium fail 


to show their appreciation 
(Diog. 6; Plin. H. N sanity, 19, 
32) of him, and Zeno always 
insisted on being a Citian 
(Diog. 12; Plut. \.c.). 

? He himself (Diog. vii. 18) 
compares the Adyoı dwnprigpévar 
of the &rdAoımoı to the elegant: 
Alexandrian coıns, which, in- 
stead of being better, wereoften 
lighter than those of Athens. 
He is charged in particular 
with using words in a wrong 
sense, and with inventing new 
words, whence Cic. Tusc v. 11, 
34, calls him ‘ignobilis verborum 
opifex,’ and Chrysippus, in a 
treatise wep) tov xuplws nexphcdaı 
Zhvova rots dvéuacw, dispar- 
ages this xaworoueiv dv rois 
övduacı (Galen. Diff. Puls. III. 
1., vol. viii. 642, K.) Heisalso 
charged with maintaining that 
nothing ought to be concealed, 
but that even the most indeli- 
cate things should be called by 
their proper names. He is far- 
ther charged with having pro- 
pounded no new system, but 
with having appropriated the 
thoughts of his predecessors, 
and having concealed his pla- 
giariem by the use of new terms. 
In Diog. vii. 25, Polemo says: 
KAdrtwy ra Bdyuata dowiumds 
peraugieyyds; and Cicero fre- 
quently repeats the charge 
(Fin. v. 25, 74; iii. 2,5; iv. 2, 
3; 3,7; 26; 72; v. 8, 22; 29, 
88. Acad. ii.5,15. Legg. 1, 13, 
38; 20; 53. Tusc. ii. 12, 29). 
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age untouched by disease, although he naturally 
enjoyed neither robust health nor an attractive 
person. A slight injury having at length befallen 
him, which he regarded as a hint of destiny, he put 
an end to his own life? His not very numerous 
writings? have been lost, with the exception of a few 
fragments, some no doubt dating from the time when, 
as a pupil of Crates, he adhered more strictly to 
Cynic ideas than was afterwards the case.‘ This 
point ought not to be forgotten in sketching his 


teaching. 


The successor to the chair of Zeno was Cleanthes,* 
a native of Assos in the Troad,® a man of strong and 
firm character, of unusual endurance, energy, and con- 


' iog. 28, 1. The statement 
that he was &vocos must be 
taken with some limitation, ac- 
cording to Divg. vii. 162; Stob. 
Floril. 17, 43. 

* Diog. 28; 
Macrob. 19. 
ii. 18. Stood. 
Suid. 

3 The list of them in Diog. 
4, to which additions are made 
Diog. $4; 39; 134. The 
AvarpiBa) (Diog. 34; Sext. Pyrrh. 
iii. 205; 245; Math. xi. 90) may 
perhaps be identical with the 
’ArouynuoveluaraKpdrnros( Ding. 
4), the Téxvn dpwruch (Diog. 34) 
with Tex»n (Diog. 4). An ex- 
position of Hesiod, which had 
been inferred to exist, from Cie. 
N. D. i. 14, 36, Krische, Forsch. 
367, rightly identities with the 
treatise wep! rov SAou, and this 
with the treatise rep) rns ptoews 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 178). Other au- 


31. Lucian, 
Lactant. Inst. 
Floril. 7, 45. 


thorities are given by Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. iii. 580. 

‘This appears at least prob- 
able from Dioy. 4: €ws pév ob» 
Tivos Nkovoe Tov Kpdrnros‘ Ste 
kal thy wodcrelay aro: ypavayros, 
rıyas EXevyov wallovres dal rijs Tov 
kuydbs ovpds avrhy yeypapévat. 

5 Mohnike, Cleanthes d. Sto. : 
Greifsw. 18]4. Cleanthis Hymn. 
in Jovem, ed. Sturz, ed. nov. 
cur. Merzdorf.: Lips. 1835. 

° Strabo, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610. 
Diog. vii. 168. Zlian, Hist. 
Anim. vi. 60. How Clemens, 
Protrept. 47, A, comes to call 
him Micaseds, it is hard to say, 
nor is it of any moment. Afoh- 
nike, p. 67, offers conjectures. 
Mohnike also rightly maintains, 
p. 77, that Cleanthes 4 Novrixos 
in Diog. ix. 15 must be the same 
as this Cleanthes, and Cobet 
strikes out the words 6 Iloyrınds 
after KAedy@ns. 
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tentment, but also slow of apprehension, and some- 
what heavy in intellect. Resembling Xenocrates in 
mind, Cleanthes was in every way adapted to uphold 
his master’s teaching, and to recommend it by the 
moral weight of his own character, but he was 
incapable of expanding it more completely, or of 
establishing it on a wider basis.! 

Besides Cleanthes, the best known among the 
pupils of Zeno are Aristo of Chios,? and Herillus of 


' According to Antisthenes 
(the Rhodian), in Diog. 1. c., 
Cleanthes was a pugilist, who 
came to Athens with four drach- 
mae, and entered the school of 
Zeno (according to Hesych. v. 
Suid., that of Crates, which is 
impossible for chronological 
reasons. Conversely, Valer. 
Maz. viii. 7, ext. 11, makes him 
a pupil of Chrysippus, con- 
founding the relations of pupil 
and teacher, as we have met 
with elsewhere), in which he 
studied for nineteen years 
( Diog. 176), gaining a mainten- 
ance by working asa labourer 
( Diog. 168; 174; Plut. Vit. Zr. 
Al. 7, 5, p. 830; Sen. Ep. 44, 3; 
Krische Forsch). A public 


maintenance, which was offered , 
him, Zeno induced him to re- : 


fuse, and, in other ways, tried 
his power of will by the severest 
tests. It is, therefore, all the 
more improbable that Antigonus 
gave him 3000 minz (Diog. 
169). On the simplicity of his 
life, his constant application, 
his adherence to Zeno, &c., see 
Ding. 168; 170; 37; Plut. De 
Audi. 18, p. 47; Cie. Tusc. ii. 
25, 60. He also refused to be- 
come an Athenian citizen (Plug. 


Sto. Rep. 4, p. 1084). He died 
of self-imposed starvation( Diog. 

176; Lucian, Macrob. 19; Stob. 
Floril.7, 54). His age is stated by 
Diog. 176,at eighty ; by Lucian 
and Valer. Max. viii. 7,ext. 11, 
at ninety-nine. Diog. 174, gives 
a listof his somewhat numerous 
writings, mostly on moral sub- 
jects, which is supplemented by 
Fabric. Bibl. iii. 551, Harl. and 
Mohnike,p. 90. Cleanthes was 
held in great esteem in the 
Stoic School, even in the time 
of Chrysippus (Diog. vii. 179; 
182; Cic. Acad. ii. 41, 126). 
At a later time, the Roman 
Senate erected a statue to him 
at Assos (Simpl. in Eypict. En- 
chir. c. 53, 329, b). 

_ ® Aristo, son of Miltiades, a 
Chian, discussed most fully by 
Krische, Forsch. 405, known as 
the Siren, because of his per- 
suasive powers, and also as the 
Baldhead, was a pupil of Zeno 
(Diog. 37; 160; Cio. N. D. i. 
14, 37; Acad. ii. 42,130; Sen. 
Ep. 94, 2), but is said, during 
Zeno’s illness, to bave joined 
Polemo (Diocl. in Diog. 162). 
Although it may be objected 
that his teaching does not di- 
verge in the direction of Pla- 
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Carthage,' who diverged from his teaching in the 
most opposite directions, Aristo confining himself 


tonism, but rather in the op- 
posite direction, still Polemo’s 
contempt (Diog. iv. 18) for 
dialectic may at one time have 
had its attractions forhim. It 
is a better established fact that 
his attitude towards pleasure 
was less indifferent thau it 
ought to have been, according 
to his principles (Eratos and 
Apollophanes in Athen. vii. 
281,c); but the charge of flat- 
tery towards his fellow-pupil 
Perszeus appears not to be sub- 
stantiated( Athen.vi.25l,c). His 
letters show that he was on in- 
timate terms with Cleanthes 
(Themist. Or. xxi. p. 255, b). 
His loquacity is said to have 
been displeasing to Zeno (Diog. 
vii. 18). He appeared. as a 
teacher in the Cynosarges, An- 
tisthenes’ old locality (Diog. 
161), thus claiming descent 
from Cynicism. Of his numer- 
ous pupils (Diog. 182; Plut. C. 
Princ. Philos. i. 4, p. 776), two 
are mentioned by Diogenes, 161; 
Miltiades and Diphilus. Athen- 
zus names two more: Apollo- 
phanes, and the celebrated 
Alexandrian sage, Eratostheses, 
both of whom wrote an ‘ Aristo.’ 
The latter is also named by 
Strabo, i. 2, 2, p. 15, Suid. 
’Epatog@. Apollophanes, whilst 
adupting Aristo’s views of 
virtue in Diog. vii. 92, did not 
otherwise adopt his ethics. His 
natural science is mentioned by 
Divg. vii. 140, his psychology 
by Tertul. De An. 14. Since 
Eratosthenes was born 276 
B.c., Aristo must have been 
alive in 250 B.c., which agrees 


with his being called a cotem- 
porary and opponent of Arcesi- 
laus (Strabo, 1. c.; Diog. vii. 
162 ; iv. 40, and 33). According 
to Diog. vii. 164, he died of 
sunstroke. Not only had his 
School disappeared in the time 
of Strabo and Cicero (Cie. Legg. 
i. 13,38; Fin. ii. 11, 35; v. 8, 
23; Tusc. v. 30,85 ; Off. i. 2,6; 
Strabo, |. c.), but no traces of 
it are found beyond the first 
generation. The writings enu- 
merated by Diog. vii. 163, with 
the single exception of the 
letter to Cleanthes, are said to 
have been attributed by Panz- 
tius and Sosicrates to the Peri- 
patetic; but Krische’s remarks, 
p. 408, particularly after 
Sauppe’s demurrer (Philodemi 
de Vit. Lib. X. Weimar, 1853, 
p. 7), raise a partial doubt as 
to the accuracy of this state- 
ment. The fragments, at least, 
of ‘Opuoimpara preserved by Nto- 
beeus seem to belong to a Stoic. 
Perhaps from the “Ovo come 
the statements in Sex. Ep. 36, 
3; 115,8; Plut. De Aud. 8, p. 
42; De Sanit. 20, p. 133; De 
Kixil. 5, p.600 ; Praec. Ger. Reip. 
9, 4, p. 804; Aquaan Ign. Ouil. 
12, 2, p. 958. 

' Herillus’s native place was 
Carthage (Diog. vii. 37; 165). 
If Xaaixnödrusisreadby Cobet in 
the last passage, we have again 
the same confusion between 
Kadxyniay and Kaoxyndev, which 
made Xenocrates a Kapxndorıos. 
He came as a boy under Zeno 
(Diog. 166; Cic. Acad. ii. 42, 
129). Diog. 1. c. enumerates the 
writings of Herillus, calling 





PUPILS OF ZENO. 


rigidly to Cynicism, Herillus approximating to the 
leading positions held by the Peripatetic School. 
Other pupils of Zeno were Perssus, a countryman 
and companion of Zeno;! Aratus, the well-known 
poet of Soli;? Dionysius of Heraclea in Pontus, 


them, however, dArydorixa pev 
Surauews 82 peord. Cic. De 
Orat. iii. 17. 62, speaks of a 
School bearing his name, but no 
pupil belonging to it is known. 
! Citium was his birthplace. 
His father’s name was Deme- 
trius ( Diog. 6 ; 36), and his own 
nickname Dorotheus (Sxid. 
Ilepo.). According to Diog. 
36 ; Sotion and Niciasin Athen. 
iv. 162,d; Gell. ii. 18, 8; Orig. 
C. Cels. üı. 483, d; he was first. 
a slave of Zeno’s, which agrees 
with his being a pupil and in- 
mate of his house (Diag. 36 ; 
13; Cre. N. D. i. 15, 38 ; Athen. 
xiii. 607, e; Pauwsan. ii. 8, 4). 
It is less probable that he was 
presented by Antigonus to Zeno 
as a copyist (Diog. 36). He 
subsequently lived at the court 
of Antigonus (Athen. vi. 251.c; 
xiii. 607,8; Themist. Or. xxxii., 
p. 358), whose son Halcvoneus 
(-Elian, V. H. iii. 17, says 
falsely himself) he is said to 
have instructed (Diog. 36), and 
with whom he stood in high 
favour (Plut. Arat. 18; Athen. 
vi. 251, c). He, however, al- 
towed the Macedonian garrison 
in Corinth to be surprised by 
Aratus, in 243 B.c., and, accord- 
ing to Pausan. ii. 8,4; vii. 8, 
1, perished on that occasion. 
The contrary is asserted by 
Plut. Arat. 23, and Athen. iv. 
162, c. In his teaching and 
manner of life, he appears to 


é 


have taken a very easy view of 
the Stoic principles (Dtog. 13 ; 
36; Athen. iv. 162, b; xiii. 607, 
a). It is therefore probable 
that he did not agree with 
Aristo’s Cynicism (Diog. vii. 
162), and his pupil Hermagoras 
wrote against the Cynics (Suid. 
‘Epuay.). Political reasons were 
at the bottom of Menedemus’ 
hatred for him (Diog. ii. 143). 
Otherwise, he appears as a 
genuine Stoic (Diog. vii. 120; 
Cio. N. D.i. 15, 38; Minuo. Felix 
Octav. 21, 3; Philodem. De 
Mus., Vol. Herc. i. col. 14). 
Compare p. 39, 2. The treatises 
mentioned by Diog. 36 are 
chiefly ethical and political. In 
addition to these, there was a 
treatise on Ethics (Diog. 28); 
the cupmxotr:xd broushuara, or 
cuumorikol S:droyo, from which 
Athen. (iv. 162, b; xiii. 607, a) 
gives some extracta; and the 
‘Ieropla (in Suid.). Whether 
Cicero’s statement is taken 
from a treatise omitted by Dio- 
genes,or from that wepi aveBeias, 
ıt is hard to say. 

2 According to the sketch of 
his life in Buhle (Arat. Opp. i. 
3), Aratus was a pupil of Per- 
seus at Athens, in company 
with whom he repaired to An- 
tigonus in Macedonia, which 
can only mean that he was, to- 
gether with Perseus, a pupil of 
Zeno. Another writer in Buhle 
(ii. 445) calls him so, mention- 
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who afterwards joined the Cyrenaic or Epicurean 
School ;! and Spherus from the Bosporus, who studied 
first in the School of Zeno, and afterwards in that 
of Cleanthes, and was the friend and adviser of 


Cleomenes, the unfortunate Spartan reformer.? 


Of 


a few other pupils of Zeno the names are also known ; 


but nothing beyond their names. 


ing one of his letters addressed 
to Zeno. Other accounts (Ibid. 
ji. 431; 442; 446) describe him 
asa pupil of Dionysius of Hera- 
clea, or of Timon and Menede- 
mus. A memorial of his Stoi- 
cism is the introduction to his 
‘Phanomena,’ a poem resem- 
bling the hymn of Cleanthes. 
Asclepiades (Vita in Buhle ii. 
429), in calling him a native of 
Tarsus, is only preferring a 
better-known Cilician town to 
one less known. 

' Hence his name é Meraéé- 
wevos. On his writings, consult 
Diog. vii. 166; 37; 23; v. 92; 
Athen. vii. 281, d; x. 437, e; 
Cio. Acad. ii. 22, 71; Tusc. ii. 
25, 60; Fin. v. 31, 94. Pre- 
viously to Zeno, he is said to 
have studied under Heraclides 
ö Tiorrıxds, Alexinus, and Mene- 
demus. 

2 Diog.177; Plut. Cleomen. 
2; 11; Athen. viii. 354, e. 
Spherus’ presence in Egypt 
seems to belong to the time be- 
fore he became connected with 
Cleomenes. He wasa pupil of 
Cleanthes (Diog. vii. 185; 
Athen, 1. c.) when he went to 
Egypt, and resided there at 
the court of Ptolemy for several 
years. He had left Egypt by 221 


No appreciable 


B.C., but was then himself no 
longer a member of the Stoic 
School at Athens. It is pos- 
sible that Sphzrus may first 
have come to Cleomenes ou a 
commission from the Egyptian 
king. In that case, the Ptolemy 
referred 10 must have been 
either Ptolemy Euergetes or 
Ptolemy Philadelphus—cer- 
tainly not Philopator, as Diog. 
177 says. If, however, the 
view is taken that it was Pto- 
lemy Philopator, it may be sup- 
posed that Sphesrus repaired to 
Egypt with Cleomenes in 221 
B.c. Spharus’ numerous writ- 
ings (Diog.178: Aakerixh wodureia 
also in Athen. iv. 141, 6) refer 
to all parts of philosophy, and 
to some of the older philoso- 
phers. According to Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 24, 53, his definitions were 
in great esteem in the Stoic 
School. 

* Athenodorus, a native of 
Soli (Diag. vii. 38; 100); Cal- 
lippus of Corinth (Diog. 38); 
Philonides of ‘Thebes, who went 
with Perseus to Antigonus 
(Diog. 9; 38); Posidonius of 
Alexandria (Diog. 38) ; Zeno of 
Sidon, a pupil of Diodorus 
Cronus, who joined Zeno (.Diog. 
38; 16; Suid.). 
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addition was made to the Stoic doctrine by any one 
of them. 

It was therefore fortunate for Stoicism that 
Cleanthes was followed in the presidency of the 
School by a man of learning and argumentative power 
like Chrysippus.! In the .opinion of the ancients, 
Chrysippus was the second founder of Stoiciam.? 
Born? in the year 280 B.c.,* at Soli in Cilicia,? after 
being a pupil of Cleanthes® and it is said even of 
Zeno’ himself, he succeeded, on the death of 


Cleanthes, to the conduct of his School.® 


' Baguet, De Chrysippo. Au- 
nal. Lovan. vol. iv. Lovan. 1822. 

* Ei uh yap hy Xpvorrwos ovK 
as: Av orod (Divg. 183). Cio. 
Acad. ii. 24, 75: Chrysippum, 
qui fulcire putatur porticum 
Stoicoram, Athen. viii. 335, 
b.: Xpvowmwwov rby ris oroas 
fryendva. Bee Baguet, p. 16. 

* It is recorded (Diog. 179) 
that he was brought up in early 
life as a racer, which is an 
exceedingly suspicious state- 
ment (confer D, 168); and 
that his paternal property was 
confiscated (Hecato in Divg. 
181). Subsequently, his domes- 
tic establishment was scanty, 
consisting of one old servant 
(Diog. 185; 181; 183); but 
whether this was the result of 
Stoicism or of poverty is not 
known. The Floril. Monac. (in 
Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 289) 
262 calls him Aırtds, &ov 
xphuara worAd, 

* According to Apollodorus 
in Diog. 184, he died c. 205 B.c., 
in his 73rd year, which would 
make 281 to 276 the year of 


He is also 


his birth. According to Lucian, 
Macrob. 20, he attained the age 
of 81, and, according to Valer. 
Max. viii. 7 ext. 10, completed 
the 89th book of his logic in 
his eightieth year. 

* This is the view of Diog. 
179; Plut. De Exil. 14, p. 605; 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610; xiv. 
4, 8, p. 671, and most writers. 
Alexander Polvhistor, however, 
in Diog. and Suid. Zh». call him 
a native of Tarsus; and since 
his father Apollonius migrated 
from Tarsus to Soli (Strabo, 
p. 671), it is possible that 
Chrysippus may have been born 
in Tarsus. 

* On this point all authori- 
ties areagreed. When and how he 
came to Athens is not recorded. 
He subsequentiy obtained the 
rights of citizenship there 
(Piut. Sto. Rep. 4, 2, p. 1034). 

7 Diog. 179. This statement 
cannot be tested by chronology. 
Authorities, however, do not 
look promising. 

8 Diog. Pro. 15. Strabo, xiii. 
1, 57, 610. 
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said to have attended the lectures of Arcesilaus and 
Lacydes, philosophers of the Middle Academy ;! whose 


critical methods he so thoroughly appropriated, that 


later Stoics accused him of furnishing Carneades 
with the necessary weapons for attacking them,’ by 
the masterly manner in which he raised philoso- 
phical doubts without being able to answer them 
satisfactorily. This critical acuteness and skill, 
more than anything else, entitle him to be regarded 
as the second founder of Stoicism.? In learning, 
too, he was far in advance of his predecessors, 
and passed for the most industrious and learned 
man of antiquity.‘ Independent in tone, as his 
general conduct and intellectual self-reliance? often 





1 Diog. vii. 183. It is pos- 
sible, as Ritter, iii. 524, sup- 
poses, that he was for some 
time doubtful about Stoicism, 
whilst he was under the intlu- 
ence of the Academic Sceptic- 
ism, and: that during this time 
he wrote the treatise against 
ourhdea. This is possible, but 
not probable. But that he 
should have separated from 
Cleanthes, and have set upa 
school in the Lyceum in opposi- 
tion to him,is unlikely, and does 
not follow from the words of 
Diog. 179; 186. 

3 Diog. 184; iv. 62. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 27, 87. Plut. Sto. 
Rep. p. 10, 3,1036. These pas- 
sages refer particularly to 
Chrysippus’ six books xaré ris 
ouwmdelas. On the other hand, 
his pupil Aristocreon, in Piut. 
l. c. 2, 5, commends him as 
being ra» ‘Anadnpiaxmy OTpay- 
varldwr xorlda, (Conf. Plut. 


Comm. Not. i. 4, p. 1059). 

s When a learner, he is said 
to have used these words to 
Cleanthes: ‘Give me the prin- 
ciples; the proofs I can find 
myself.’ Subsequently it was 
said of him: ‘If the Gods have 
any logic, it is that of Chry- 
sippus’ (Ding. 179). See Cie. 
N. D. i. 15, 30, where the 
Epicurean calls him Stoicorum 
somniorum vaferrimus inter- 
pres: ii. 6, 16; iii. 10, 25: 
Divin. i. 3, 6: Chrysippus 
acerrimo vir ingenio. Senec. 
Benefic. i. 3, 8; 4, 1, com- 
plains of his captiousness. 
Dionys. Hal. Comp. Verb. 68, 
calls him the most practical 
logician, but the most careless 
writer. <Avrische, Forsch. i. 
445. 

4 Diog. 180. Athen. xiii. 565, 
a. Damasc. V. Isid. 36. Cie. 
Tusc. i. 45, 108. 

* Ding. 179; 183. 
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proved,' he deviated from the teaching of Zeno and 
Cleanthes, as might be expected, in many respects.? 
Still, the fundamental principles of the system were 
not altered by him; only their intellectual treatment 
was perfected and deepened. In fact, the Stoic 
doctrine was expanded by him with such complete- 
ness in details, that hardly a gleaning was left for 
his successors to gather up.” In multitude of 
writings * he exceeded Epicurus ;° their titles, and a 
comparatively small number of fragments, being all 
that have come down to us.® With such an extra- 
ordinary literary fertility, it will be easily under- 
stood that their artistic value is not very high. The 
ancients are unanimous in complaining of their 
careless and impure language, of their dry and often 
obscure style, of their prolixity, their endless repeti- 
tions, their frequent and lengthy citations, and their 


' Diog. 185, mentions it as 
deserving of especial notice, 
that he refused the invitation 
of Ptolemy to court, and dedi- 
cated none of his numerous 
writings to a prince. 

2 (ie. Acad. ii. 47,143. Diog. 
179. Pint. Sto. Rep. 4, 1, p. 
1034. According to the latter 
passage, Antipater had written 
a special treatise wepl rs KAedy- 
bovs kal Xpuvciwwou Siapopas. 

2 Quid enim est a Chrysippo 
pretermissum in Btoicis? Cie. 
Fin. i. 2, 6. 

‘ According to Diog. 180, 
there were not fewer than 
750. Conf. Valer. Maz. viii. 
7, ext.10; /ucian, Hermotim. 
48. 

s This appeared to the Epi- 


cureans disparaging to the 
honour of their master. Hence 
ths charge that Chrysippus had 
written against Epicurus in 
rivalry (Diog. x. 26, and the 
criticism of Apollodorus in 
Diog. vii. 181). 

6 Baguet, pp. 114-357, dis- 
cusses the subject very fully, 
but omits several fragments. 
As to his logical treatises, of 
which alone there were 311 
(Diog. 198), see Nicolai, De \o- 
gicis Chrysippi libris: Quedlinb. 
1859. Pranti, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 404. Petersen (Philosoph. 
Chrysip. Fundamenta: Ham- 
burg, 1827, 321) attempts a 
systematic arrangement of all 
the Known books. 
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too frequent appeals to etymologies, authorities, and 
other irrelevant proofs.’ But by Chrysippus the 
Stoic teaching was brought to completeness; and 
when he died, in the year 206 B.c.,? the form was 
in every respect fixed in which Stoicism would be 
handed down for the next following centuries. 

A cotemporary of Chrysippus, but probably some- 
what his senior, was Teles, from whose writings a 
few extracts? have been preserved by Stobeeus,' in the 
shape of popular moral considerations written from a 
Cynic or Stoical point of view. The same age also 
produced the Cyrenaic Eratosthenes,? a man distin- 
guished in every branch of knowledge, but particu- 
larly celebrated for his mathematical attainments, 


' See Circ. De Orat. i. 11, 50; 
Dionys. Hal See above 46, 3; 
Diog. vii 180; x. 27. Galen, 
Differ. Puls. ii. 10; vol. viii. 
631 K; Hippocr. et Plat. Plac. 
ii. 2; iii. 2; vol. v. 213, 295, 
308, 312, 314, and Baguet, 26. 
See also Piut. Sto. Rep. 28, 2; 
and Bergk, Commentat. de 
Chrys. lib. sepl drodarınam : 
Cassel, 1841. 

2 The circumstances of his 
death are related differently in 
Diog. 184; but both stories are 
untrustworthy. The story of 
the ass is also 'told in Lucian, 
Macrob. 25 of Philemon; the 
other version in Ding. iv. 44; 
61 of Arcesilaus and Lacydes. 
On the statue of Chrysippus in 
the Ceramicus see Diog. vii. 
182; Cte. Fin.i. 11,39; Pausan. 
1.17, 2; Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, 6. 

® In Stob. Fioril. 40, 8, men- 
tion is made of the honourable 


position enjoyed by the Athe- 
nian Chremonides, who had 
been banished from his country. 
The banishment of Chremo- 
nides being placed in the year 
263 BC., Teles’ treatise wepi 
@vyns must have been written 
be! ween 260 and 250 B.c. This 
is further proved by the fact 
that there is no reference in the 
fragments preserved to persons 
or circumstances later than this 
date. The philosophers to whom 
reference is made are the Cynics 
Diogenes, Crates, Metrocles, 
Stilpo, Bio the Borysthenite, 
Zenv, and Cleanthes (95, 21), 
the latter being called 4 
“Agios. 

* Floril. 5, 67; 40, 8; 91, 
33; 93, 31; 98, 72; 108, 82 and 
83. 

’ According to Swid., he 
was born c. 275 B.c., and died 
in bis 80th year. 
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‘who was gained for Stoicism by Aristo.! 


Another 


cotemporary of Chrysippus, and perhaps his fellow- 
student,? who in many respects approximated to the 
teaching of the Peripatetics,? was the Stoic Boöthus. 
The proper scholars of Chrysippus were without doubt 
numerous;* but few of their names are known to us.’ 
The most important among them appear to have 
been Zeno of Tarsus,® and Diogenes of Seleucia,’ who 


' See p. 41, 2. 

2 Conf, Ding. 54: 6 8% Xpic- 
wos Siapepduevos mpds abréy. . . 
xperhpid. gnow elva: aloOnoıw Kal 
zpöımyıw. That he was junior 
to Aratus appears by his 
commentary on Aratus’ poem. 
See Appendix to Geminus, 
Elem. Astron. (Petavii Doctr. 
Temp. III. 147). The Vita 
Arati (Von Buhle’s Aratus, 
vol. ii. 443), probably con- 
founding him with the Peri- 
patetic Boéthus, calls him a 
native of Sidon. 

2 We shall have occasion to 
prove this in speaking of his 
views of a criterion, and of his 
denial of a conflagration and 
destruction of the world. Never- 
theless, he is frequently ap- 

ed to as an authority among 
the Stoics. Philo, Incorruptib. 
M. 947, 0, classes bim among 
ändpes dv rois Zrwinoss öbypasıy 
le xundres. 

‘ This follows from the 
great importance of Chrysip- 
pus, and the esteem in which 
he was held from the very first, 
and is contirmed by the num- 
ber of persons to whom he 
wrote treatises. See the list 
from Diog. 189 in Fabric. Bibl. 
iii 549. It is, however, am- 


biguous whether zpds means to 
or against. 

* Aristocreon, the nephew 
of Chrysippus, is the only pupil 
who can be definitely men- 
tioned by name. See Diag. vii. 
185; Plut. 8to. Rep. 2, 5, p. 1033. 

* What is known of this 
philosopher is limited to the 
statements in Divg. 35; Suid. 
Zhv. Auox.; Hus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
13, 7; Arius Didymus, Jdid. xv. 
17, 2; that he was a native of 
Tarsus (in Suid. twes say of 
Sidon, evidently confounding 
him with the Zeno mentioned 
p. 44, 3); that he was the son of 
Dioscorides, the pupil and fol- 
lower of Chrysippus; that he 
left many pupils, but few 
writings ; and that he doubted 
a conflagration of the world. 

7 According to Ding. vi. 81; 
Lucian, Macrob. 20, he was 
a native of Seleucia on the 
Tigris; but he is sometimes 
called a native of Babylon 
(Ding. vii. 39; 55; Cie. N. D. 
i. 15, 41; Divin. i. 3, 6; Plut. 
De Exil. 14, p. 605). Cio. Divin. 
i. 3, 6, calls him a pupil of 
Chrysippus; and Acad. ii. 30, 
98, the instructor of Carneades 
in dialectic. Piut. Alex. Virt. 
5, p 328, calls him a pupil of 


E 
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succeeded Chrysippus in the presidency of the School.! 
The pupil and successor of Diogenes, in his turn, 
was Antipater of Tarsus,? in connection with whom 
Archedemus his countryman is frequently mentioned.? 


Zeno (of Tarsus). Zeno. he 
says, Awyéyn Tor BaßvAwvıov 
trace girocopey. Diog. vii. 
71, mentions a diaAextıch réxvn 
of his; and, vii. 55 and 57. a 
rexen xepl Hwrns. Cic. Divin. 
i. 3, 6, speaks of a treatise on 
divination. Athen. iv. 168, e, 
of a treatise wep) etvyeveles, xii. 
626. d. of a work wepl rdueev— 
the same work probably which, 
according to Cic. Legg. iii. 5, 
14, was written ‘a Dione Stoico.’ 
Cie. Off. iii. 12, öl, calls him 
‘magnus et gravis Stoicus;’ 
Seneca, De Ira, iii. 38, 1, men- 
tions a trait showing great 
presence of mind. Diogenes 
was, without doubt, aged in 
156 B.c. (Citic. De Senec. 7, 23). 
According to Lucian, he at- 
tained the age of 88, and may 
therefore have died 150 B.c. 

'It was often supposed, 
on the strength of Cio. N. D. 
i. 15, 41, Divin. i. 3, 6, that 
Diogenes was the tmmediate 
successor of Chrysippus. The 
words, however, consequens 
or subsequens, by no means 
necessarily imply it. On the 
authority of Arius, Eusebius, 
and Suidas, it would seem that 
Zeno was the successor of 
Chrysippus, and that Diogenes 
followed Zeno. 

* Cic. Off. iii. 12, 51, only 
calls him his pupil; but it is 
clear that he taught in Athens 
from Plut. Ti. Gracch. c. 8, as 
Zumpt. Ueber die philos. 
Schulen in Athen. Abb. d. Berl. 


Acad. 1842, Hist. phil. kl. p. 103, 
already remarks; and Pilut. 
Trang. An. 9, p. 469, seems to 
imply that he continued to live 
at Athens after leaving Cilicia. 
The same fact is conveyed by 
the mention of Diogenists and 
Panetiasts at Athens (Athen. 
v.c. 2, p. 186, a); by the charge 
brought against Antipater 
(Plut. Garrul. c, 23, p. 514; 
Numen. in Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
8, 6; Cie. Acad ii. 6, 17, and 
the fragment from Acad. Post. 
I. in Non. p. 65), that he never, 
ventured to dispute with Car- 
neades; and by Diog. iv. 65; 
Stub. Floril. 119,19. According 
to these two authorities, he 
voluntarily put an end to his 
own life. In Acad. ii. 47, 143, 
Cicero calls him and Arche- 
demus ‘duo vel principes 
dialecticorum, opiniosissimi ho- 
mines.’ It appears from Off. 
iii. 12, 51, where he is also 
called ‘homo acutissimus,’ that 
he pronounced a severer judg- 
ment on several moral questions 
than Diogenes. Sen. Ep. 92, 5, 
reckons him among the magnos 
Stoic® sect® auctores. Epictet. 
Diss. iii. 21, 7, speaks of the 
gopd 'Ayrindrpov nal ’Apxeöhuou. 
See Van Lynden, De Panztio, 
33; and Fabric. Biblioth. iii. 
538 for his numerous - lost 
treatises. 

» Cio. 1. 0.; Strabo xiv. 4,14, 
p. 674, Epictet.1.c.; Diog. vii. 
55. It does not follow that they 
were cotemporaries, but only 











THE LATER STOICS. 


Under Pansetius, Antipater’s scholar, Stoicism entered 
the Roman world, and there underwent internal 
changes, to which attention will be drawn in the 


sequel.! 


that their writings and philo- 
sophy were the same. We 
have otherwise no accurate in- 
formation as to the date of 
Archedemus. Passages where 
he is mentioned may be found 
in Fabric. Bibl. IIL 540. He 
also appears to be meant in 
Simpl. De Ceelo, Schol. in Arist. 
505, a, 45. In Diog. 134, he 
appears to be placed between 
Chrysippus and Posidonius. In 
Piut. De Exil. 14, 605, he 
follows Antipater. According 
to this authority he established 
a school in Babylon, and be- 
cause he came there from 
Athens, Plutarch appears to 
have considered him an Athe- 


nian. 

' Apollodorus of Atbens, the 
compiler of the BiSAcwbnxn, & 
well-known grammarian, is also 
mentioned as a pupil of Dio- 
genes (Scym nus, Chius Perieges. 
v.20). His chronicle, dedicated 
to Attalus II., Philadelphus of 
Pergamum (158-138 B.c.), and 
probably drawn up 144 B.c., 
would seem to corroborate this 
assertion. Panztius, whose 
pupil he is elsewhere called 
(Suid.’AwoAAd8.), was himself a 
pupil of Diogenes’ successor, 
Antipater (Cic. Divin. i. 3, 6), 
and can hardly have been older 
than Apollodorus. 

Another grammarian be- 
longing to the School of 
Diogenes is Zenodotus (Ding. 
vii. 30), supposing him to be 
identical with the Alexandrian 


Zenodotus (Suid. Znvd8). A 
third is perhaps the celebrated 
Aristarchus, whom Scymnus 
calls a fellow-disciple of Apol- 
lodorus. A fourth, Crates of 
Mallos, called by Strado, xiv. 
5, 16, p. 676, the instructor of 
Panztius, by Suid. a Stoic 
philosopher, who in Varro, Lat. 
ix. 1, appeals to Chrysippus 
against Aristarchus. 

Antipater’s pupils are Hera- 
clides of Tarsus ( Diog. vii. 121); 
Sosigenes (Alex. Aphr. De Mixt. 
142); C. Blossius of Cums 
(Plut. Ti. Gracch. 8, 17 and 20; 
Val. Maz. iv. 7, 1; Cie. Leel. 
1], 37). Eudromus, mentioned 
by Ding. vii. 39, appears to 
belong to the time between 
Chrysippus and Panstius. 
Between Zeno of Tarsus and 
Diogenes, Ding. vii. 84, names 
a certain Apollodorus, the au- 
thor, probably, of the fragments 
in Stob. Ecl. i. 408 and 5%. 
Possibly, however, he may be 
identical with the Apollodorus 
mentioned by Cic. N. D. i. 34, 
93, and consequently a co- 
temporary of Zeno. In Ding. 
vii. 39, he is called "AwnAAd3wpos 
6 “EpiAdos, instead of which 
Cobet reads ’AwoAAd8wpos xal 
ZdAAos. Apollodorus the Athe- 
nian, mentioned by Diog. vii. 
181, is without doubt the Epi- 
curean, known to us also from 
Diog. x. 2 and 25. Krische, 
Forsch. 26, thinks even that 
the passages in Cicero refer to 
him. 
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The age of Diogenes of 
Ptolemais (Diog. vii. 41), of 
(nopides mentioned by Stob. 
Kel. i. 58; Afaorob. Sat. i. 17, 
together with Diogenes and 
Cleanthes, and of Nicostratus, 
mentioned by Philodemus #epl 
0ewv Siayaryns Tab. I. 2 and per- 
haps by Artemidorus Oneiro- 
crit, I. 2 Sch. is quite unknown. 
Nicostratus, however, must have 
written before the middle of 
the first century before Christ. 
He is probably distinct from 
the Nicostratus who wrote on 
the Aristotelian categories in 
an adverse spirit, and is re- 


ferred to by Simpl. in oo: 
Schol. in Arist. 40, a; 24, b, 
16; 41, b, 27; 47, b, 23; 49, b, 
43; 72, b, 6; 74, b, 4; 81, b, 
12; 83, a, 37; 84, a, 28; 86, b, 
20; 87, b, 30; 88, b, 8 and 11; 
89, a, 1; 91, a, 25; b, 21. 
For this Nicostratus used the 
treatise of a certain Roman 
Lucius, whereas Roman trea- 
tises on the Categories can 
hardly have existed before the 
time of Philodemus, a cotem- 

rary of Cicero. However, both 
Tacius and Nicostratus appear 
to have been Stoics. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY: ITS 
PROBLEM AND DIVISIONS. 


To give a faithfal exposition of the Stoic philosophy 
is a work of more than ordinary difficulty, owing to 
the circumstance that all the writings of the earlier 
Stoics, with the exception of a few fragments, have 
been lost.! Those Stoics whose complete works are 
still extant—Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Heraclitus, Cornutus—lived under the Roman Em- 
pire, and therefore belong to a time in which all 
Schools alike exposed to foreign influences had sur- 
rendered or lost sight of many of their original 
peculiarities, and had substituted new elements in 
their place. The same remark applies to writers like 
Cicero, Plutarch, Diogenes, Sextus Empiricus, and 
the commentators on Aristotle, who may be con- 
sidered as authorities at second hand for the teaching 
‘of the Stoics; but it is more than doubtful whether 
everything which they mention as Stoic teaching 
really belongs to the older members of that School. 


! Already Simpl. in Cat. xal n 8:8acnKarla xal ra wAciora 
Schol. in Arist. 49, a, 16, says: rev auyypauudraov ewıAdAoızer, 
wapad trois Zrainois, dv dp huey 
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That teaching can, however, be ascertained with 
sufficient certainty on most of the more important 
points, partly by comparing accounts when they vary, 
partly. by looking to definite statements on which 
authorities agree for the teaching and points of dif- 
ference between individual philosophers, such as Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus ; partly too by consulting such 
fragments of their writings as are still extant. Yet, 
when the chief points have been settled in this way, 
many difficulties still remain. In the first place, it 
will be found that only isolated points of their teach- 
ing, with at most a few arguments on which to base 
them, are recorded; but the real connection of their 
tenets, and the motives which gave rise to them, can 
only be known by conjecture. Had the writings of 
Zeno and Chrysippus come down to us in their en- 
tirety, we should have had a much surer foundation 
on which to build, and far less would have been left 
to conjecture. An opportunity, too, would then have 
been afforded of tracing the inward growth of the 
Stoic teaching, and of deciding how much of that 
teaching was due to Zeno, and how much to Chrysip- 
pus. That this work of discrimination can now only be 
done very imperfectly, is the second difficulty, and it 
arises from the nature of the authorities. It may be 
ascertained without difficulty what the teaching of . 
the Stoics was since the time of Chrysippus, but 
only on a few points are the differences between 
Chrysippus and his predecessors known. For the 
most part, the authorities do not hesitate to attribute 
to the founder of the School all that was known to 








AUTHORITIES FOR STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 


them as belonging to its later members, just as 
everything Pythagorean was directly attributed to 
Pythagoras, and everything Platonic to Plato. Still, 
there can be no doubt that the Stoic teaching was 
very considerably expanded by Chrysippus, and 
altered in many ways. But how considerable the: 
alterations were, and in what they consisted, are 
questions upon which there is little direct evidence. 


The path i is thus marked out, which must be fol- 2) kur to 
lowed in giving an exposition of the Stoic philosophy. authori- o 
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rise of the Stoic system and the form it assumed 
under each one of its representatives, it would be 
most natural to begin by reviewing the motives which 
led Zeno to his peculiar teaching, and by describing 
the system as it grew up. Next it would be right 
to trace step by step the changes and expansions 
which it received at the hands of each succeeding 
teacher. In default of the necessary information 
for such a treatment of the subject, it will be better 
to pursue another course. The Stoic teaching will 
have to be treated as a whole, in which the contribu- 
tions of individuals can no longer be distinguished. 
It will have to be set forth in the form which it as- 
snmed after the time of Chrysippus. The share of 
individuals in constructing the system, and their 
deviations from the general ty pe, cannot be considered, 
except in cases where they are placed beyond doubt 
by the statements of the ancients, or by well-founded 
historical surmises. Stoicism will have to be de- 
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scribed in the first place as it is traditionally known, 
without having its principles explained or resolved 
into their component factors ; without even consider- 
ing how they grew out of previous systems. Not till 
this has been done will it be- possible to analyse the 
purport and structure of the system, so as to fathom 
its leading motives, to understand the connection of 
its various parts, and thus to ascertain its true posi- 
tion in history. 

Proceeding next to ask in what form the problem 
of philosophy presented itself to the Stoics, three 
points deserve to be specially noticed. 1. In the first 
place, philosophy was determined practically by an 
end in view. 2. The character of this end was 
decided by the idea of conformity with reason; and 
3, this view was substantiated by intellectual proof. 

The real business of all philosophy, according to 
the Stoics, is the moral conduct of man. Philosophy 
is the exercise of an art, and more particularty of the 
highest art—virtue:! it is therefore the learning of 
virtue. Now virtue can only be learnt by exercise, 
and therefore philosophy is at the same time virtue,*? 


' Plut. Plao. Pro. 2: of pev 
oty Zroinol ~pacay, Thy iv 
codlay elva: Oelwy Te nal avOpw- 
wlivev emarhunv: thy 58 PiAoco- 
diay koxnow Texuns emirndelau: 
éxirhdeioy 3° elvaı ulav nal dvwrdraw 
thy üperhv‘ aperas dt ras yen- 
xerdras Tpeis, pucihy, Ouchy, 
Avyixhy, «7A. See also Diog. 
vii. 92. 

7 In Seneca, Ep. 89, 4, wis- 
dom is the highest good for the 
human mind, and philosophy 


is a striving after wisdom: 
wisdom is defined to be the 
knowledge of things human 
and divine; philosophy to be 
studium virtutis, ‘or studium 
corrigenda: mentis. This striving 
after virtue cannot be distin- 
guished from virtue itself: 
Philosophia studium virtutis 
est, sed per ipsam virtutem. 
Seneca further observes (Fr. 17, 
in Zactant. Inst. iii. 15): Philo- 
sophia nihil aliud est quam 
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and the several parts of philosophy are so many dis- 
tinct virtues.' Morality is the central point towards 
which all other enquiries converge. Even natural 
science, although lauded as the inmost shrine of 
philosophy, is, according to Chrysippus, only necés- 
sary for the philosopher to enable him to distinguish 
between things good and evil, between what should 
be done and what should be left undone.? So far 
from approving pure speculation, which Plato and 
Aristotle had commended as the height of human 
happiness, Chrysippus plainly asserted that to live 
for speculation is equivalent to living only for plea- 
sare? With this view of Chrysippus most of the 
statements of the Stoics as to the relation of various 
branches of philosophy to each other agree, although 
there is a certain amount of vagueness about them, 
owing to reasons which will shortly be mentioned ; 
and on no other hypothesis can the internal structure 
and foundation of their system be satisfactorily ex- 


recta vivendi ratio, vel honeste 
vivendi scientia, vel ars rect 
vite ageodw. Non errabimus, 
si dixerimus philosophiam esse 
legem bene honest eque vivendi, 
et qui dixerit illam regulam 
vite, suum illi [nomen] red- 
didit. Piut. see previous note. 

' See Diog. vii. 46: avriv dt 
thy Swadrtextichy dvayxaiay elvaı 
wai dperhy dv eldeı wepiéxoucay 
Aperäs, x.7.A. 

2 Chrys.in Plt. Sto. Rep. 9, 
6: Ser yap robroıs [sc. Tois Pucı- 
kos) aurdıyas Toy wep) Ayadav nal 
waxwr Ad-yor, obx odans BAAns ap- 
X4s avray Auelvovos od’ Avabopas, 
08 EAAoy Tivds Evenev THs Qugicis 


Gewplas wapadnmrijs otons } xpds 
Thy wepl Gyabwv 4 Kancy Bid- 
oTacty. 

3 Chrys. in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
3,2: S00: dt GwoAapBdvover Pido- 
odpoıs émiBddAew pdrwora Tor 
oxoAacrındv Bloy ax’ äpxijs, ovral 
pot Soxove: Siapaprdvery brovoovy- 
Tes Siayoryis Twos Evenev Seiv rovTo 
wo.ety 2) GAAOU Tivds TalT~p wapa- 
aAnolov, nal roy ÖAov Blow oftw 
wos SueAntoa’ Tovro 8 KEarıy, 
by capes dewpndj, ndéws. Aayayıı 
had, it is true, been treated by 
Aristotle, whose school is here 
referred to, as an end in itself; 
but Aristotle had carefully dis- 
tinguished diaywy) from Hdurt. 
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plained. It is enough to remark here, as has been 
done before,! that the most important and most dis- 
tinctive points established by the Stoic School belong 
to the sphere of ethics. In logic and natural science 
the School displays far less independence, for the 
most part following older teachers; and it is ex- 
pressly noted, as a deviation from the ordinary 
teaching of the School, that Herillus, the pupil of 
Zeno, declared knowledge to be the highest good, 
thus making it the chief end in philosophy.? 

This view of the problem of philosophy is more 
precisely defined by the Stoic doctrine of virtue. 
Philosophy should lead to right action and to virtue. 
But right action is, according to the Stoics, only 
rational action, and rational action is action which 
is in harmony with human and inanimate nature. 
Virtue consists therefore in bringing man’s actions 
into harmony with the laws of the universe, and 
with the general order of the world. This is only 
possible when man knows that order and those laws ; 
and thus the Stoics are brought back to the prin- 


1 p. 19 


. 19. tionem relinquerent. v. 25, 73: 
3 (ic. Acad. ii. 42, 129: 


Ssepe ab Aristotele, a Theo- 





Herillum, qui in cognitione et 
scientia summum bonum ponit : 
quicum Zenonis auditor esset, 
vides quantum ab eo dissen- 
serit, et quam non multum a 
Platone. Fin. ii. 13, 43: Heril- 
lus autem ad scientiam omnia 
revocans unum quoddam bonum 
vidit. iv. 14, 36: In deter- 
mining the highest good, the 
Stoics act as one-sidedly, as if 
ipsius animi, ut fecit Herillus, 
cognitionem amplexarentur, ac- 


phrasto mirabiliter est laudata 
per se ipsa rerum scientia. 
Hoc uno captus Herillus scien- 
tiam summum bonum esse de- 
fendit, nec rem ullam aliam 
per se_expetendam. Diog. vii. 
165: :"HpıAXos . . . réAos elwe thw 
eriorhuny. Ibid.vii. 37. With 
less accuracy, it is asserted by 
Jambl. in Stob. Ecl. i. 918, that 
we are raised to the society 
of the gods, xara "HpıAAor, ewi- 


orhun. 
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ciples of Socrates, that virtue may be learnt; that 
knowledge is indispensable for virtue, or rather that 
virtue is identical with right knowledge. They 
define virtue in so many words as knowledge, vice 
as ignorance. If sometimes they seem to identify 
virtue with strength of will, it is only because they 
consider strength of will to be inseparable from 
knowledge, so that the one cannot be conceived 
without the other. Hence the practical study of 
philosophy conducts with them to the intellectual ; 
philosophy is not only virtue, but without philosophy 
no virtue is possible! Granting that the attain- 
ment of virtue, and the happiness of a moral life, are 
the chief ends which the Stoics propose to them- 
selves, still tbe possession of a comprehensive 
scientific knowledge is indispensable, as the only 
means thereto. 

These remarks prove the need for the Stoics of 
that kind of scientific knowledge which has to do 


CHAP. 


(3) Posi- 
tion to- 
wards logic 


with life, the morals and the actions of mankind, in “4 


short, of Ethics. Whether further scientific know- 
ledge is necessary, was a question on which the 
earliest adherents of the Stoic teaching expressed 
different opinions. Zeno’s pupil, Aristo of Chios, held 
that the sole business of man is to pursue virtue,? 
and that the sole use of language is to purify 


' Sen. Ep. 89, 8: Nam nec totum dedica. 
philosophia sine virtute est nec ? Lact. Inst. vii. 7: Ad 
sine philosophia virtus. Ibid. virtutem capessendam nasci 
53,8: We all lie in the slumber homines, Ariston disseruit. See 
of error: sola autem nos philo- Stod. Ecl. 4, 111. 
sophia excitabit .. . illi te 


natural 
science. 


(a) Arie 
to’s views. 
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the soul.! This purifying process, however, is 
neither to be found in logical subtleties nor in 
natural science. Logic, as doing more harm than 
good, he compared to a spider’s web, which is as 
useless as it is curious;? or else to the mud on a 
road.? Those who studied it he likened to people 
eating lobsters, who take a great deal of trouble for 
the sake of a little bit of meat enveloped in much 
shell. Convinced, too, that the wise man is free 
from every deceptive infatuation,’ and that doubt, 
for the purpose of refuting which logic has been 
invented, can be more easily overcome by a healthy 
tone of mind® than by argument, he felt no par- 
ticular necessity for logic. Nay, more, he considered 
that excessive subtlety transforms the healthy action 
of philosophy into an unhealthy one.” Just as little 
was Aristo disposed to favour the so-called encyclical 


‘knowledge: those who devote themselves to this 


knowledge instead of to philosophy he compared to 
the suitors of Penelope, who won the maids but not 
the mistress. Natural science would probably have 
received a more favourable treatment at the hands of 
Aristo, had he not shared the opinion of Socrates, 
that it is a branch of knowledge which transcends 
1 Plut. De Audiendo, c. 8, «odor ädötanror elvaı. 
p. 42: otre yap BaAavelov, onal» * See Diog. vii. 168. 
6 ’Aploray, otre Adyov wh xabal- 7 Aristo (in the ‘Opordpara) 


povros Spedds darıy. in Stob. Floril. 82, 16: 6 éAaé- 
2 Stob. Floril. 82, 15. Diog. Bopos drocxepéorepos pev AnpGels 


vii. 161. kadalipeı, eis dt wdyu opinpda Tpe- 
«2 Stob. Floril. 82, 11. O0els wviyes* ottw wal N Kara 
4 Ibid. 7. iAocoplay AewroAoyla, 


5 Diog. vii. 162: udiıora 58 ® Stob. 1. c. 4, 110. 
wpooeixe Zrwing dbynarı rE Thy 
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the capacity of the human mind;! and having once 
embraced this notion, he was inclined to pronounce 
all physical enquiries useless. His attitude towards 
other sciences has therefore been generally expressed 
by saying that he excluded from philosophy both 
logic and natural science, on the ground that both 
are useless; the former being irrelevant, and the 
latter transcending our powers.? Even ethics was 
limited by Aristo to most fundamental notions—to 
enquiries into good and evil, virtue and vice, wisdom 
and folly. The special application of these notions 
to the moral problems suggested by particular rela- 
tions in life, he declared to be useless and futile; 
proper for nursemaids and trainers of young children, 
but not becoming for philosophers ;* wherever there 


1 See following pote and Cie. 
Acad. ii. 39, 123: Aristo Chius, 
qui nihil istorum (sc. phy- 
sicorum) sciri putat posse. 

? Dieg. vii. 160: rdv ve puar- 
aby réwoy wal row Aoyındv aj pei, 
Adyer by pty elva: trip juas, 
voy 8’ obdty wpds auas, udvoy dt 
Tov Hında elvas epdstuas. Stob. 
Floril. 80, 7: 'Aploray In trav 
(mrouudrey napa rots BiAoadpoıs 
ra per elvaı wpds nuas, Ta St under 
mpds yuas, ra 8 Ömtpnnäs. «pds 
quas pty ra Höınd, wh mpds Tuas 
82 TA Biarentrınd * wh yap cupBda- 
Acca: wpds dxavdpOwow Blov: 
imtp nuas 82 ra Quoud: Adivara 
yüp eyrea0a Kal ob3t mapexew 
xpelav. Minuc. Fel. Octav. 13, 
and Lactant. Ins. iii. 20, at- 
tribute this utterance to So- 
crates. According to Cic. De 
Nat. De. I. 14, 37, Aristo ex- 
pressed doubts about the exist- 
ence of a God. 


* Seat. Math. vii. 13: xa 
’Aplarwy 8¢ 6 Xios ob udvor, Ss 
acs, Rapnreiro thy Te pucichy 
wal Aoyinhy Bempiav Bia Td dvape- 
Aes xal mpds Kaxod Tois pidoco- 
gotow imdpyev, &AAd Kal Tov 
HOixod téxov Tivds cupwepiéypaye 
Kaldwep tév Te rapawerıxdv Ka) 
voy buoderıkbv rém0v* Tobrous yap 
eis tiréas by wal wadaywyobs 
#intew‘ — (almost a literal 
translation is given of these 
words by Seneoa, Ep. 89, 13\— 
dpreicba: 54 xpds Tb paxaplws 
Bıavaı toy olxeiovvra tv wpds 
dperhy Adyov, AraAAorpıouyra Be 
karlas, xararpexoyra 8 Tüv 
peratd Tobrov, wep) & ol worAol 
wronbévres Kanodauovoueı. Se- 
neca, Ep. 94, 1: Eam partem 
philosophiz, quse dat propria 
cuique person® preecepta.... 
quidam solam receperunt.... 
sed Ariston Stoicus e contrario 
hanc partem levem existimat 
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is a proper knowledge and a right disposition, such 
particular applications will come of themselves with- 
out teaching; but when these are wanting, all 
exhortations are useless.! 

These views are mentioned as peculiar to Aristo, 
and, as points in which he differed from the rest of 
his School ; and, to judge from his controversial tone, 
the opposite views were those almost universally 
entertained by Stoics. That controversial tone, in 
fact, appears to have been directed not only against 
assailants from without—such as the Peripatetics 
and Platonists—but far more against those members 
of the Stoic School, who attached greater importance 
than he did to special ethical investigations, and to 
logical and physical enquiries. Among their number 
must have been Zeno and Cleanthes; for Zeno set 
the example to his School of dividing philosophy 
into logic, ethics, and natural science;? witness 
the tits of his logical and physical treatises ® 


et que non descendat in pectus 
usque; at illam habentem 
prxecepta [? ad vitam beatam] 
plurimum ait proficere ipsa de- 
creta philosophiz constitu- 
tionemque summi boni, quam 
qui bene intellexit ac didicit, 
quid in quaque re faciendum 
sit, sibi ipse pracepit. This is 
then further expanded follow- 
ing Aristo. 

1 Seneca, § 12, asks for 
whom should such exhortations 
be necessary—for him who has 
right views of good and evil, or 
for him who has them not? 
Qui non habet, nihil a te adju- 
vabitur; aures ejus contraria 


monitionibus tuis fama pos- 
sedit; qui habet exactum judi- 
cium de fugiendis petendisque, 
scit, quid sibi faciendum sit, 
etiam te tacente; tota ergo 
pars ista philosophis submo- 
veri potest. In § 17, he con- 
tinues: A madman must be 
cured, and not exhorted; nor 
is there any difference between 
general madness and the mad- 
ness which is treated medi- 
cally. 

? Diog. vii. 39. 

* Logical treatises, those 
wept Adtewy, Aboes nal Eeyxos, 
wepi Adé-you—and if there were a 
rhetoric (see p. 40, 3) the rexan 
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and also the statements in reference to theoretical 
knowledge and natural science which are expressly 
attributed to him. Moreover, Zeno himself re- 
commended to others, and himself pursued, logical 
enquiries.! Indeed, his whole mental habit,? with 
its keen appreciation of even the subtleties of 
the Megarians, bears testimony to an intellectual 
type of thought which is far removed from that of 
Aristo.2 It was, moreover, Zeno who chose that curt 
and unadorned logical style, which is found in its 
greatest perfection in Chrysippus.* Logical and 
scientific treatises are also known to have been 
written by Cleanthes,? who, in his division of phi- 


—physical treatises, those wep? 
Sdov and wept ovolas, Diog. 4, 
39. 

ı Plut. Sto. Rep. 8,2: fave 
8 coplopara nal rhy SiarexTichy, 
&s Tovro role Suvapevny, ex édXeve 
wapakayuBdyesy Tovs pabnrds. 
That he occasionally not only 
solved but propounded sophisms 
is proved by the fallacy quoted 
Ibid. i. Conf. Diog. vii. 25 

2 See above p. 36. 

® According to Diag. 32, he 
declared at the beginning of 
his Polity the éyxt«dios wadela 
to be useless—a testimony 
worth very little; for it is a 
moot point, in what sense Zeno 
made this statement. Perhaps 
he was only anxious to exclude 
those studies from the narrower 
sphere of philosophy (as Sen. 
Ep. 88). Perhaps his Polity 
was nearer Cynicism than any 
other of his writings. 

* Proofs will be given later. 

> The Catalogue in Diog. 
174, wept Adyou 3, B (Mohnike 


Cleanth. 102, believes this work 
was a treatise on life according 
to reason. The title is against 
this view, and it is also im- 
probable, inasmuch as treatises 
by Sphzrus and Chrysippus 
bearing the same title, are ex- 
clusively logical), ,mentions 
logical treatises wepl Adyou, 
wepi emiorhuns, xep) idiwv, wepl ray 
amwépwy, wept dsaAentınns, wepl 
Katryopnudrwy. To these may 
be added, from Athen. 467, da; 
471, b, the rhetorical treatises 
zepl rpdxwy and wep) petadrtipens. 
Of greater importance were 
the physical and theological 
treatises: #epl ris Trot Zhywvos 
guavodoylas (2, B); ray ‘Hpa- 
nAelrouv ée&yyhoes (4, B); xpds 
Anudxpitov, wep) Oewy, wept payri- 
«as (Cic. Divin. i. 3, 6); wept 
yıydırav (in Plut. De Flum. 
5, 3); and the uwınd (Athen. 
xili. 572, e), which is probably 
identical with the apxaoAcyla 
of Diogenes. 
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losophy, allotted separate parts to logic, to rhetoric, 
and to natural science,! and the name of Cleanthes is 
one of frequent occurrence, not only in the natural 
science, but more particularly in the theology of 
the Stoics. Still more exhaustive enquiries into 
logic and natural science appear to have been set on 
foot by Spherus.? These prove that the energies of 
the Stoic School must have been directed to these 
subjects before the time of Chrysippus, although 
these branches of science were no doubt subservient 
to ethics, whilst ethics held the most important and 
highest place in their philosophy. At a later time, 
when Chrysippus had expanded the system of the 
Stoics in every direction, and especial attention had 
been devoted to logic, the necessity for these sciences 
came to be generally recognised. More especially 
was this the case with regard to natural sciencé, in- 
cluding ‘theology.’ All ethical enquiries must start, 
according to Chrysippus, with considering the uni- 
versal order and arrangement of the world. Only by 
a study of nature, and a knowledge of what God is, 
can anything really satisfactory be stated touching 
good and evil, and all that is therewith connected.? 








1 Diog. 41. &rduous wad 7a efwra, wepl 
2 Diog. vii. 178, mentions(1) aig@nrnplwy, wep) ‘HpaxAelrou (5, 
logical and rhetorical writings: B), rep) uayrucjjs, That Spharus’ 


wep) tav "Eperpixay idocdpuy, 
wept duolwr, wept Spay, wepl Efews, 
wep) Tay dyriAeyouévwy (3, B), 
wept Adyou, TEX¥n diadrextinh (2, 
B), wepl xarnyopnudtwy, wepl 
dupiBoAr@v; (2) treatises on 
science : wep! xéouou (2, B), wepl 
crotxelwy, wep! owdpuatos, wept 
ruxns, wept ddaxlotay, xpos Tas 


definitions were particularly 
arte has been already seen, 
4, 2. 

* Chrys. in the 3rd B, wept 
dewv (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 9, 4); 
ob ydp dori ebpety 15s Sixasoobyns 
BAAny apxhy obd’ BAAgY yéveotw 4 
thy de Tod Aids nal rhy dx THe 
Kowns pioews* dvreides yap dei 
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Less obvious is the connection between logic and 
the ultimate aim of all philosophical enquiries. Logic 
is compared by the Stoics to the shell of an egg, or 
to the wall of a city or garden ;! and is considered to 
be of importance, because it contributes towards the 
discovery of truth and the avoiding of error.? The 
value of logic in their eyes is, therefore, essentially 
due to its scientific method; its proper aim is the 
art of technical reasoning; and thus, following 
Aristotle, an unusually full treatment is allowed to 
the doctrine of the syllogism.? That the value 
attached to logic must have been considerable is 
proved by the extraordinary care which Chrysippus 


way 7d rotovroy Thy dpxhy Exeıv, 
ei neAAouev te dpeiv wep) dyabay 
xal xaxay. The same writer, in 
gvomal Oégers (Ibid. 5): ob ydp 
dorw bAAws old" oixerdrepoy éwed- 
dei dat roy Trav Ayaday Kai Kaxay 
Adyor od8' dal ras äperäs odd’ em 
evda:povlay, BAA’ N And Tijs nos 
Yiceas nal &sd THs TOU Kéopov 
Souhoens. Further details 
above p. 47, 2. 
PA ı Sext. Math. vii.17; Diog. 
* The chief divisions of the 
logic of the Stoics (Diog. 42, 
46) are considered important 
for special purposes. The doc- 
trine rep) xardévwy xal xpirnpleoy 
is of use, helping us to truth, 
by making us examine our 
notions ; dpıxdv, because it leads 
to the knowledge of things by 
means of conceptions ; 8:cAex- 
uch (which includes the whole 
of formal logic), because it pro- 
duces dxporrecia ( =émiorhyn 
rov wére dei ouyxatariderGas 


ax ph), dvemadrns ( = loxupds 


Adyos mpds 7d einds, Gore wh 
dvd Sdvacaite),dveAcytla( = ioxüs 
ey Adyy, Sore ph Andyerdaı br’ 
abrov els 7d dyrimelpevor), ‘dua- 
radrns (=€kts dvopdpovoa tas 
garractas er! roy dp0dy Adyoy), 
Its value is therefore chiefly ne- 
gative, as a preservative from 
error. See Seneca, Ep. 89, 9: 
Proprietates verborum exigit et 
structuram et argumentationes, 
ne pro vero falsa subrepant. 
Seat. Math. vii. 23: éxupwrindy 
8e elvaı THs Siavolas roy diarex- 
rındy témov; Pyrrh. ii. 247: dal 
Thy réxynv Thy diadextrixhy paciy 
a@punxévas ol Biarexrıxol (the 
Stoics), obx GwAds twp Tot 
yraval Tı ex Tivos auvdyerai, 
Ar wponyoundvws detp Tov 8.’ 
drodeutixey Adywv Ta bANOH wal 
Ta yevön xplvew drioracdaı. 

® This may be seen in Sert. 
Pyrrh. ii. 134-203, 229; Math. 
viii. 300; as well as from the 
catalogue of the writings of 


Chrysippus in Diogenes. 
F 
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devoted to the subject;! hence, the Stoics would 
never allow, in dispute with the Peripatetics, that 
logic was only an instrument, and not a part of phi- 
losophy. To later writers that stiff logical mode of 
description, regardless of all beauty of language, 
appeared to be a peculiarity of the Stoic school,? and 
hence that School was characteristically known as 
the School of the Reasoners. Frequent instances 
will be found hereafter of the Stoic preference for 
dry argument and formal logic;* in Chrysippus this 
fondness degenerated to a dry formalism devoid of 


taste.°. 


The foregoing remarks have already established 
the three main divisions of philosophy® which were 
universally acknowledged by.the Stoics’—Logic, 


' The only part which is 
censured by Chrysippus (in 
Pit. Sto. Rep. 10, 1) is the 
sceptical logic, which leaves 
contradictions unsolved: rois 
piv yap dwoxhy byov: wep) wdyrooy 
dxiBdrrAa, onol, TotTo Toes, nal 
cuvepydy dor: xpos d BovAovrai - 
rois 8 dmorhuny dvepyaloudıoıs, 
nad’ hy Suodroyounévas Bımodueda 
ra dvayria orosxetovy. 

2 (io. Parad. Procem.: Cato 
autem perfectus mea sententia 
Stoicus ...in ea est haresi, 
que nullum sequitur florem 
orationis neque dilatat argu- 
mentum: minutis interroga- 
tiunculis, quasi punctis, quod 
proposuit efficit. Cic. Fin. iv. 3, 
7: Pungunt quasi aculeis inter- 
rogatiunculis angustis, quibus 
etiam qui assentiuntur nihil 
commutantur animo. See also 
Diog. vii. 18, 20. 

* In Sextus Empiricus, 


AwArecruol is their ordinary 
name. It is also found in 
Plut. Qu. Plat. x. 1, 2, p. 1008. 
Cic. Top. 2,6; Fin. iv. 8, 6. 

‘ After the example of the 
Megarians, the Stoics were in 
the habit of putting their 
arguments in the form of 
questions. Hence the terms 
Adyor épwray (Diog. vii. 186), 
interrogatio (Sen. Ep. 82, 9; 
85, 1; 87, 11), interrogatiuncula 
(Cic.), which are employed 
even when the arguments 
were not in this form. 

» See p. 48, 1. 

* Called udpn, according to 
Diog. 39 also röroı, efn, Yen. 

’ Diog. 39: rTpmeph paciw 
elva: toy xara pirocoplay Ad-yor - 
elva: yap abrov Td ner Tt QuTudy, 
Td 54 HOucdr, Td 88 Aoyuxdy. ores 
dt wparus BietAe Zhvwv 6 Kırıeds 
dv rp wept Adyou xal Xptorrwos ep 
Te a’ wepl Adyou wal & tH g’ 
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Natural Science, and Ethics. As regards the relative 
worth and sequence of these divisions, very opposite 
views may be deduced from the principles of the 
Stoic teaching. There can be no doubt, and, indeed, 
all are agreed in allowing, that logic was subservient 
to the other two branches of science, being only an 
outpost of the system. If therefore in arranging 
the parts the advance is from the less important to 
the more important, logic will hold the first place. 
It will occupy the last place if the opposite mode of 
procedure is followed. But the relation existing 
between ethics and natural science is an open ques- 
tion. On the one hand, ethics appears to be the 
higher science, the crowning point of the system, 
the subject towards which the whole philosophical 
activity of the School was directed; for philosophy 
is practical knowledge, and its object is to lead to 
virtue and happiness. On the other hand, virtue 
and the destiny of man consist in conformity to the 
laws of nature, which it is the province of science to 
investigate. Therefore, natural science has the 
higher object. It lays down the universal laws 
which in ethics are applied to man. To it, therefore, 
in the graduated scale of sciences, belongs the higher 
rank. 

In attempting to harmonise these opposite consi- 
derations, the Stoics did not always succeed. Atone 
Tay gvoixey, wal 'AroAAddupos 6 Ep. 89, 9; 14. The six divi- 
"EpaAros dv rg wpaty Tüv eis Ta sions enumerated by Cleanthes 
Bé-yuara eloayayavy, nal Etdpouos (Diog.41)—Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
dy TH hOixi, croixe@oe, nal cio- Ethics, Politics, Physics, Theo- 


yirns 6 BaßuAdvios, wal Mowedé- logy (Diog. 41) may be easily 
pos. Sext. Math. vii. 16. Sen. reduced to three. 
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time natural science is preferred to ethics, at another 
time ethics to natural science,! in the enumeration 


of the several branches of philosophy. 


In the com- 


parisons by means of which their relations to each 
other were explained,? ethics appears at one time, 
at another time natural science, to be the aim and 


‘soul of the whole system. Different views were even 


entertained in reference to the order to be followed 


' According to Diog. 40, the 
first place was assigned to 
logic, the second to Science, 
the third to Ethics, by Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Archedemus, Eu- 
demus, and others. The same 
order, but inverted, is found in 
Dicgenes of Ptolemais, and in 
Seneca, Ep. 89, 9. The latter, 
however, observes (Nat. Qu. 
Prol. 1) that the difference be- 
tween that part of philosophy 
which treats about God, and 
that which treats about man, 
is as great as the difference 
between philosophy and other 
departments, or even as between 
God and man. On the other 
hand, Apollodorus places Ethics 
in the middle, as also Cleanthes 
does, and likewise Pansetius and 
Posidonius, if it is certain that 
they began with science. This 
appears, however, only to have 
reference to their order in dis- 
cussion (see Sert. Math. vii. 22, 
probably on the authority of 
Posidonius). A few (Diog. 40) 
asserted that the parts could 
be so little separated, that they 
must be always treated to- 
gether. The statement of 
Chrvsippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
9, 1), that Logic must come 
first, and be followed by Ethics 
and Science, so that the theo- 


logical part may form the con- 
clusion, only refers to the order 
in which they ought to be 
taught. 

2 In Diog. 39; Sext. Math. 
vii. 17; Philo, Mut. Nom. p.1055, 
E. Hösch. (589 M); De Agricul. 
189, D (302), philosophy is 
compared to an orchard, Logic 
represents the fence, Science 
the trees, Ethics the fruit; 
so that Ethics are the end and 
object of the whole. Philo- 
sophy is also compared to a 
fortified town, in which the 
walls are represented by Logic, 
but in which the position of the 
Other two is not clear; to an 
egg, Logic being the shell, and, 
according to Sextus, Science 
being the white and Ethics the 
yolk, but the reverse according 
to Diogenes. Dissatisfied with 
this comparison, Posidonius pre- 
ferred to compare philosophy 
to a living creature, in which 
Logic constitutes the bones 
and muscles, Science the flesh 
and blood, and Ethics the soul. 
But Diogenes has another ver- 
sion of this simile, according 
to which Science represents the 
soul; and Ritter iii. 432, con- 
siders the version of Diogenes 
to be the older of the two. 
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in teaching these sciences.! In describing the Stoic 
system, preference will be here given to that arrange- 
ment which begins with logic and goes on to natural 
science, ending with ethics; not only because that 
arrangement has among its supporters the oldest and 
most distinguished adherents of the Stoic School, 
but also because in this way the internal relation 
of the three parts to each other can be most clearly 
brought out. Allowing that, in many essential 
respects, natural science is modified by ethical 
considerations; still, in the development of the 
system, the chief results of science are used as 
principles on which ethical doctrines are founded ; 
and logic, although introduced later than the other 
two branches of study, is the instrument by mears 
of which they are put into scientific shape. If the 
opportunity were afforded of tracing the rise of the 
Stoic teaching in the mind of its founder, it would 
probably be possible to show how the physical and 
logical parts of the system gradually gathered around 
the original kernel of ethics. But knowing Stoicism 
only as we do from the form which it attained after 
the time of Chrysippus, it will be enough, in analys- 
ing that form, to proceed from without to within, and 
to advarice from logic through natural science to 
ethics. When this has been done it will be time to 
go back over the same ground, and to explain how 
from the ethical tone of Stoicism its peculiar specu- 
lative tenets may be deduced. 


! See Seat. Pyırh. ii. 13. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LOGIC OF THE STOICS. 


Sa: UnpeEr the head of Logic, in the Stoic use of the 


A. General 


remarks. 
(1) Field 


of logie. 


Y 


term after the time of Chrysippus, a number of 
intellectual enquiries are included which would not 
now be considered to belong to philosophy at all. 
One common element, however, characterised them 
all—they all referred to the formal conditions of 
thought and expression. Logic was primarily divided 
into two parts, sharply marked off from each other, 
roughly described as the art of speaking eontinuously 
and the art of conversing. The former is known as 
Rhetoric, the latter as Dialectic.! To these two was 
added, as a third part, the doctrine of a standard of 





ı Diog. 41: 1d 8 Aoyındr 
pépos paoly Evıoı els Bv0 BaıpeicdaL 
émiorhpas, eis pyropuchy kal S:arex- 
Trichy .. thy Te pyropichy émorh- 
pny odoay Tou ed Aéyerw wept THY 
dy Bıekddy Ad-yor Kal Thy S:arexri- 
why Tov bp0es Biardyec Oa wep Tay 
dv épwrhoes nal awoxploe: Adywv. 
Sen. Ep. 89, 17: Superest ut ra- 
tionalem partem philosophis 
dividam : omnis oratio aut con- 
tinuaest aut interrespondentem 
et interrogantem discissa ; hanc 
Siavextichy, illam pynropixhy pla- 


cuit vocari. Cio. Fin. ii. 6,17; 
Orat. 32,113. Quintil. Inst. ii. 
20,7. According to these pas- 
sages, Rhetoric was by Zeno 
compared to the palm of the 
hand, and Dialectic to the fist: 
quod latius loquerentur rhe- 
tores, dialectici autem com- 
pressius. The Stoics agree 
with Aristotle in calling rhe- 
toric ävrlarpopos tH Swrexricg 
(Sop. in Hermog. v. 15, Walz.). 
See Prantl, Gesch. der Log. i 
413. 
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truth, or the theory of knowledge; and, according 
to some authorities,' a fourth part, consisting of 


enquiries into the formation of conceptions. 


By 


others, these enquiries were regarded as the third 
main division, the theory of knowledge being in- 


cluded under dialectic.? 


! Diog. 41: Some divide 
logic intorhetoricand dialectic: 
tives 82 wal eis Td dpixdy eldos, rd 
zepl xavdowy wal xpiraplov> Evıoı 
8 7d dpuxdy wepiaipover. (We 
have no reason to read as Mén- 
age does sepidtapovcı, or to con- 
jecture, as Meibom and Nicolai, 
De Log.Chrys., Lib. 23, do, wapa- 
Bapotor..) According to this 

age, dpucdy must be iden- 
tical with the doctrine of a 
criterium. In a subsequent 
however, the two are 
distinguished ; the doctrine of 
& criterium is said to be useful 
for the discovery of truth: xal 
rd dpucdy 32 Sproles xpos dxlyveciy 
THS GAnGelas ' Sia yap TaY evvoıwy 
7a xpdyyara Aaußdveru. We 
may therefore suppose that in 
the passage first quoted the 
words should be rd dpixdy eldos 
wal +d wepl xavévev, x.r.A. In 
this case, we may understand 
by dépsady not only the theory of 
detinition—a theory to which 
Aristotle devoted a separate 
section at the end of his Ana- 
lytics (Anal. Post. ii.)—but be- 
sides a theoretical disquisition 
on the formation of definitions, 
a collection of definitions of 
various objects. Such collec- 
tions are found in the treatises 
of Chrysippus (Diog. 199, 189): 
wepl ray Spcew (|. Spey Siarext inary 
or. Spey rom Kara yévos (. Spay 
ar Kara tas GAAas Tdxras af’. 


By rhetoric, however, little 


Spey ray Tod dorelou B’. Sper Tür 
Tov gavaAou BP’. Spwy rar dvaynécuy 
8’; besides the further treatises 
wept ray ovx dp0es rots Spous Avrı- 
Aeyonévery (‘. ThOavd eis rods 
öpovs 8’. The treatise wepl eidaw 
xal yeräv may also be included 
here; perhaps also that wep ray 
karnyopnudror mpds Myr péswpoy ı'. 
zpds IldouAov wepl karmyopyudras 
3’, Diog. 191. 

* No description of their sys- 
tem can dispense with this fun- 
damental enquiry, which had 
been already instituted by Zeno. 
It appears, however, to have 
been treated by several writers 
asa branchof dialectic. Diog. 43 
says that the branch of dialectic 
which treats of onpaiwduera may 
be divided efs re rdy wepl ray dar- 
Taciwy témoy Kal rey dx robrer 
dbpıoTaudror Aentav. (See Nicolai 
p. 23.) Compare with this the 
words of Diooles, in Diog. 49: 
&y- done: Tois Rrwixots repl havra- 
alas xal aicOhoews wpordrrev 
Adyov, wabdr: Td KpiThpuory fF F 
GAHGea THY mpayudroy ywoorKe- 
Tat, kara yévos pavranla dor) al 
kaddrı 5 wept ovyxarabécews Kal 
6 wepl xarartWeas nal vohoeas 
Adyos wpod-yar Tov bAAwy ob üveu 
garracias awloraraı. Accord. 
ing to this passage, the branch 
of dialectic which treated of 
$arrasla included the theory of 
knowledge. Diog. 63, Peter- 
sen's conjecture is singular 
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else was meant than a collection of artificial rules, of 
no philosophical value ;! and dialectic was in great 
measure occupied with enquiries referring to precision 


of expression. 


Dialectic is defined to be the science 


or art of speaking well;? and since speaking well 
consists in saying what is becoming and true,? dia- 


lectic is used to express 


(Phil. Chrys. Fund. p. 26) that 
the theory of knowledge may 
have been understood by Chry- 
sippus under the name rhetoric. 
! Our information on this 
head is very small. In the 
words: fnropuch verba curat et 
sensus et ordinem, a division of 
rhetoric is implied by Seneca, 
which differs in little, except in 
the position of the chief parts, 
from that of Aristotle. A fourth 
part is added to the three others 
by Diog. 43—on Delivery— 
elvaı 8 auräs thy Sialpeow els Te 
Thy eBpeciv nal els thy ppdow, ka) 
eis rdtw nal eis rv dadepiow. 
Diogenes also claims for the 
Stoics the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between three ways of 
speaking—evußovAevrixds, dura- 
winds, éyxwpiacrixés—and four 
in a speech: #wpooluıor, 
&chynois, TA wpds TOUS Ayrıdikous, 
@rlaoyos. Definitions of difynors 
and wapd8eryua are given from 
Zeno by the anonymous author. 
in Spengel, Rhet. Gr. i. 434, 23; 
447,11. The same author (Jia. 
454, 4) says that, according to 
Chrysippus, the érfAcyos must 
be povomephs. The Stoic detin'- 
tion of rhetoric has been already 
given, p. 70, 1. Another— 
séxyy wepl ndauov xal eipmudvov 
Aéyou rdfw— is attributed to 
Chrysippus by Plut. Sto. Rep. 


the knowledge of what is 


28,1. Cio. Fin. iv. 3, 7, ob- 
serves, in reference to the Stoic 
rhetoric, and in particular to 
that of Chrysippus, that such 
was its nature that si quis ob- 
mutescere ooncupierit, nihil 
aliud legere debeat — that it 
dealt in nothing but words, 
being withal scauty in expres- 
sions, and confined tosubtleties. 
This neglect: of the truly rhe- 
torical element appears already 
in the quotations from Plu. 
Sto. Rep. 28, 2. We have not 
the slightest reason to complain, 
as Prantl does, p. 413, of the 
purely rhetorical value of dia- 
lectic with the Stoics. 

* See p. 70, 1, Alea. Aphr. Top. 
3: of utv And ris Zroas dpi(dpevoe 
Thy Biadexrichy emorhuny tov ed 
Atyeıy Apl(ovrat, Td 51 ed Adyew 
ev rq &AnOn Kal xpoohKovta Néyew 
elva: tiduerot, trovro 58 Thor 
yobueroı Tov gidocdpov, xara 
ans TeAeardrns Pirocodlas pépov- 
ow abrd ‘nal 3:4 tovTo pdvos & 
$ı€8daobos car abrads SsarexTucds. 
Aristotle had used the term 
dialectic in another sense, but 
with Plato it expressed the 
mode of procedure peculiar to 
a philosopher. 

* See Anon. Prolegg. ad Her- 
mog. Rhet. Gr. vii. 8, W.: of 
ZIraixol Bi Tb ed Adpew Frc yor Td 
6AnOH AGyen. 
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true or false, or what is neither one nor the other,’ 
correctness of expression being considered inseparable 
from correctness of thought. Words and thoughts 
are, according to this view, the very same things 
regarded under different aspects. The same idea 
(Aoyos), which is a thought as long as it resides 
within the breast, is a word as soon as it comes 
forth.2 Accordingly, dialectic consists of two main 
divisions, treating respectively of utterance and the 


thing uttered, thoughts and words.? 


' Diog. 42: Sev nal ofrws 
abrhy (rhy Siarexrichv] dpifovras, 
émorhuny GAnOey kai Wwevderv Kai 
ovSerépaw. (The same, p. 62, 
quoted from Posidonius, and in 
Sert. Math. xi. 187, and Suid. 
AwaAexruch.) ouberepwr being pro- 
bably used, because dialectic 
deals not only with judgments, 
but with conceptions and inter- 
rogations. Conf. Diog. 68. 

* This is the meaning of the 
Stoic distinction between Adyos 
@vdidderos and mxpopopixds, u dis- 
tinction subsequently employed 
by Philo and the Fathers, and 
really identical with that of 
Aristotle (Anal. Post i. 10,76 b, 
24): ob mpds rdw Eko Adyow, GAAG 
upos toy dv rH Wux7. On this dis- 
tinction see AHeraclit. Alleg. 
Hom. c. 72, p. 142: dimAovs 4 
Adbyos: robrev 8 of pirdcopa: (the 
Stoics are meant) rd» pey drdıdde- 
wow uadover, Ty St wpodopınör. 
é yey ody Tax Evdoy Acyiepey datıy 
didyyeros, & 8’ bwd Tois ordpyors 
wabeipera:, acl 58 robry xpi- 
oda: xa) rd Peiov. Sext. Math. 
viii. 275 (conf. Pyrrh. i. 76): 
of 88 Aeyparixol . . . pacly br: 


Both divisions, 


EyOpeeros obx) TE mpopopinys Ady 
Siapépes tav drdyar (soy... 
GAAA TE Cvdiabdry. The Stoics 
alone can be meant by the ved. 
repoı in Theo. Smyrn. Mus. c. 
18, who are contrasted with the 
Peripatetics for using the terms 
Adyes év3idBeros and wpodopixds. 
They are also referred to by 
Plut.C. Prin. Phil. 2, 1,p. 777: 
Td BE Acyeıv, Bri BO Adyoı ein)», 
6 utv evdiaberds, tryeudvos ‘Epuov 
Sapo, 6 3° ev mpodopg, d:axropos 
kal öpyasınos EwAdv dorı. The 
double form of Hermes is ex- 
plained by Heraclitus as refer- 
ring to the twofold Adyos— 
‘Eps X0deu0s represents Adyo» 
dröidderov, and the heavenly 
Hermes (8:d«ropos) represents 
the xpogopixdy. The distinotion 
passed from the Stoics toothers, 
like Plut. Solert. An. 19, 1, p. 
973; Galen, Protrept. i. 1. 

3 Diog. 43: thy S:arexruchy 
Sicupetoba els re Thy wep) Tay on- 
nawoudveoy nal tis dwyns réwor. 
Ibid. 62: rvyxdve 8’ aSrn, ds 6 
Xptvoirwds noi, rep) onualyorra 
kal oruaıwduera. Seneca \.c. : dıa- 
Aextuch in duas partes dividitur, 
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again, have several subdivisions,’ which are only. 
Under the science of 
utterance, which was generally placed before the 
science of things uttered,® are included, not only in- 
struction as to sounds and speech, but also the theories 
of poetry and music, these arts being ranked under 
the head of the voice and of sound on purely external 
considerations.‘ What is known of the teaching of 
the Stoics on these subjects, consisting, as it does, of 
a mass of definitions, differences, and divisions, has 
so little philosophical value, that it need not detain 
attention longer. Two parts only of the Stwic logic 


in verha et significationes, i.e. 
in res, que dicuntur, et voca- 
bula, quibus dicuntur. The 
distinction between rd onpatvor 
and rd ommamöuevor, to which 
rd ruyxdvor (the real object) 
must be added asa third, will 
be hereafter discussed in an- 
other place. A much narrower 
conception of dialectic, and 
more nearly approaching to 
that of the Peripatetics, isto be 
found in the definition given 
by Sert. Pyrrh. ii. 213. The 
division there given is also 
found in the Platonist Alcinous, 
Isag. c. 3, as Fabricius has 
pointed out. It appears, there- 
fore, not to belong to the Stoic 
School, but, at most, to a few 
of its later members. 

1 Seneca continues: Ingens 
deinde sequitur utriusque di- 
visio, without, however, giving 
it: 


2 There is much which is 
open to doubt in Petersen's 
attempt (Phil. Chrys. Fund. 
221) to settle these divisions. 


At the very beginning, his refer- 


ence of the words in Sert. Math. 
viii. 11 to the parts of logic is 
unhappy. icolat (De Logic. 
Chrys. Lib. 21) has acted with 
greater caution, but even much 
of what he says is doubtful. 

2 Ding. 55. 

4 Diag. 44: elvas dt runs Bua- 
Aerrıcns Wiov réwov nal roy wpoes- 
pnudvov wept aurns THs evis, dv 
& detxvuta h eyypdpparus parh 
cal rlva ra Tov Adyou pépn, xal 
wrepl codoiwio“od kal BapBapio poe 
xal woinpdroy xal dudpiBor.ay Kal 
wep! duueAous parts nal wept pov- 
oss Ka) wepl Spey xard tivas 
nal S:aipdcewy nal Adteav. The 
theory of the determination 
and division of conceptions 
occupies such an important 
place in the section wept gerijs, 
that we might feel disposed to 
suppose some mistake in the 
authority. Still, from the later 
authorities, pp. 60-62, it is seen 
that by many it is usually so 
represented. 

> Further particulars may be 
obtained m Sohmidt’s Stoicoram 
Grammatica . (Halle, 1839); 
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possess any real interest—the theory of knowledge, 
and that part of dialectic which treats of ideas, and 
which in the main agrees with our formal logic. 

The Stoic theory of knowledge turns about the 
enquiry for a criterion or standard by which what is 
true in notions may be distinguished from what is 


false. 


Since every kind of knowledge, no matter 


‘what be its object, must be tested by this standard, 
it follows that the standard cannot be sought in the 


Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten; Steintkal, Gesch. der 
Sprachwissenschaft, i. 265-363; 
Nicolai, De Log. Chrys. Lib. 31. 
This part of dialectic began 
with enquiries into the voice 
and speech. Voice is detined 
to be sound and speech, to be 
air in motion, or something 
hearahle— &hp wewAryudvos } Tb 
Ber aloOyrdy &xons ; the human 
voice as &rapGpos nal awd dıdvoras 
exresropérn, is distinguished 
from the sounds of other ani- 
mals, which are ähp ind dpuns 
werAmypdvos (Diog. 55; Simpl. 
Phys. 97; Sext. Math. vi. 39; 
Gell. N. A. vi. 15,6). Tbatthe 
voice is something material is 
proved in various ways (Diog. 
55; Plat. Plac iv. 20,2; Galen, 
Hist. Phil. 27). The voice, in 
as far as it is fvap@pos, or com- 
posed of letters, is called Ac&s; 
in as far as it expresses certain 
notions, it is Adyos (Ding. 56; 
Sert. Math. i. 155). A peculiar 
national mode of expression 
(Adfıs nexapayuden Eros Te Kal 

news N Adkıs worawh) was 
ealled 8:dAexros ( Diog. 56). The 
elements of Adis are the 24 
letters, divided into 7 pwrhes ra, 


6 &dera, and 11 semivowels 
(Diog. 57); the Aéyos has 5 parts, 
called oroıxeia by Chrysippus— 
dvoua, wpoowyopla, pjiua, ctvdeq- 
pos, 5p8po»—to which Antipater 
added the peodrns, or adverb 
(Diog. 57; Galen, De Hippocrat. 
et Plat. viii. 3; ZLersch, ii. 28; 
Steinthal, 201). Words were 
not formed by caprice, but cer- 
tain peculiarities of things bave 
been imitated in the chief 
sounds of which they are com- 
posed. These peculiarities can 
therefore be discovered by ety- 
mological analysis (Orig. c. 
Cels. i. 24; Augustin. Dialect. 
c. 6; Opp. T. I. Ap. 17, c.). 
(Chrysippus, however, observes 
(in Varro, L. Lat. ix. 1) that 
the same things bear different 
names, and vice versé, and (in 
Gell. N. A. xi. 12, 1) that every 
word has several meanings. 
See Simpl. Cat.8, (. Five ad- 
vantugesand twodisadvantages 
of speech are enumerated Diog. 
59; Sext. Math. i. 210; and 
poetry (Digg. 60), various kinds 
of amphibolia (Diog. 62; Galen, 
De Soph. P. Dict. c. 4), the for- 
mation of conceptions, and divi- 
sion, are treated of. 
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subject-matter of notions, but, on the contrary, in 
their form. The enquiry after a standard becomes 
therefore identical with another—the enquiry as to 
what kind of notions supply a knowledge that may 
be depended upon, or what activity of the power of 
forming conceptions carries with it a pledge of its 
own truth. It is impossible to answer these ques- 
tions without investigating the origin, the various 
kinds, and the value and importance of notions. 
Hence the problem proposed to the Stoics is reduced 
to seeking by an analysis of notions to obtain a 
universally valid standard by which their truth may 
be tested. 

Whether this enquiry was pursued by the older 
Stoics in all its comprehensiveness is a point on 
which we have no information. Boéthus, whose 
views on this subject were attacked by Chrysippus, 
had assumed the existence of several standards, such 
as Reason, Perception, Desire, Knowledge. Others, 
in the vaguest manner, had spoken of Right Reason 
(6p86s Aoyos) as being the standard of truth.! Hence 
it may be inferred that before the time of Chrysippus 
the Stoics had no distinctly developed theory of 
knowledge. Nevertheless there are expressions of 
Zeno and Cleanthes still extant which prove that the 
essential parts of the later theory were already held 
by these philosophers,? although it is no doubt true 


I! Diog. vii. 54. theory of knowledge from 
? The statements of Zeno general principles respecting 
and Cleanthes, for instance, in notions. They therefore started 
reference to gavracia, prove from the data supplied by the 
that these Stoics deduced their senses. A passage in Zeno, ex- 
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that it first received that scientific form in which 
alone it is known to us at the hands of Chrysippus. 
The character of this theory of knowledge appears 
mainly in three particulars :—(1) In the importance 
attached by the Stoics to the impressions of the 
senses. This feature they inherited from the Cynics 
and shared with the Epicureans. (2) In the exalta- 
tion of expression into a conception—a trait dis- 
tinguishing this from either of the two other 
contemporary Schools. (8) In the practical turn 
given to the question of a criterion or standard of 
truth. We proceed to the expansion of this theory 


in detail. 


The origin of all perceptions (favtacias) may be 
referred to the action of some object (davracrov) on 
the soul,’ the soul at birth resembling a blank page, 
and only receiving definite features by experience 


from without.? 


plaining the relations of vari- 
ous forms of knowledge, shows 
that even Zeno required pro- 
gress to be from perception to 
eonception and knowledge, and 
that he distinguished these 
states only by the varying 
strength of conviction which 
they produced. 

! Plut. Plac. iv. 12. Diog. 
vii. 50. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 76. 
darracia is dos dv TH uxT yird- 
nerov, dvdcınnluevor davrd re Kal 
7) reromeds, in the same way, 
it is added, that light shows 
other things as well as itself; 
garracrdy is rd mowuy Thy das- 
reciar, and therefore way & rı 
by Bévyras xively thy Yuxhr. 
serrasla is distinguished trom 


By the elder Stoics, this action of 


$avrastındv, because no davyra- 
orb» corresponds to Harraotındı" 
it is Sedecevos dAnvouds, wddos ey 
TH WexG Ar’ obdevds bayrasrou 
yıröperoy " and the object of such 
an empty perception is a ody- 
tagua, Compare also Sezt. 
Math. vii. 241 : dıdwevos &Akvauds 
is called gavracla ra@v dv hui 
wa8eyv. Impressions wholly un- 
founded, which give the im- 
pression of being actual prr- 
ceptions, are called by Diog. 51, 
dupdaeıs al daavel And twapydy- 
roy yırdueyaı, In a wider sense, 
$ayraria means any kind of 
hotion. 

2 Plut. Plac.iv. 11: of Srwixol 
gaow Stay -yevynOy 5b &vOpawos 
Exes Td 7) epovicdy udpos rhs Puxis 


‘7? 
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objects on the soul was regarded as grossly material, 
Zeno defining a perception to be an tmpression 
(rUmaoıs) made on the soul,! and Cleanthes took 
this definition so literally as to compare the impres- 
sion on the soul to the impression made by a seal on 
wax.? Being himself a very exact pupil of Zeno, 
Cleanthes probably rendered the views of Zeno cor- 
rectly in this comparison. The difficulties of this 
view were recognised by Chrysippus, who accordingly 
defined a perception to be the change (érepoiwors) 
produced in the soul by an object, or, more accu- 
rately, the change produced thereby in the ruling part 
of the soul ;* and whereas his predecessors had only 


&owep xdprns (xdprnv as Galen, 
HI. Phil. 24, vol. xix. reads), 
évepyay els dxoypaphy. eis TOUTo 
play ixdorny cay dyvomv dvano- 
ypdpera:* mpwros 58 6 Tis aroypa- 
ois tpdwos 6 dia THY aleOhaewv. 
See p. 79, 2. Orig.c. Cels. vii. 37, 
720, b, says that they taught 
alo@hoe: xaraAauBdver Oa: 7a xa- 
TarhauPardéueva Kai wacay KaTdAn- 
Yır hpricba ray aidOncewy. 

' Plut. Comm. Not. 47: dav- 
racla trixwois dv puxfi. The 
same in Diog. vii. 45 and 50. 
That this was also the view of 
Diogenes appears from what 
follows. 

2 Seat. Math. vii. 228: 
Kiedyöns pty yap Yrouce Thy 
vinwow Kare eicoxhy Te «al 
dtoxhv Sowep kal 8:4 tTav daktu- 
Alew yiwoudyny Tou Knpod Térwou, 
Conf. J bid. vii. 372; viii. 400. 

® Sext. vii. 229, continues: 
Xpdowmwos 8t Erowov iyytiro 1d 
ToaovToy’ — according to this 
view, it would be necessary for 
the soul to receive at once 


many different forms, if it had 
to retain different notions at 
the same time—avrd; ot» ri» 
tuxwow elpqaba bed Tov Zhrwros 
iwevéer der) ris brepuidcews, 
Gore elvas rowvroy Tor 

parracla dariv drepolwois Woxis. 
Objection had, however, been 
raised to this definition, on the 
ground that not every change 
of the soul gives rise to a per- 
ception, and therefore the 
Stoics had defined a perception 
more accurately : garragia der! 
timwos dy yuxfi as dr dv wuxg, 
which was equivalent to saying 
gavracia dori» érepolwais dv tyye- 
hovxg@* or else in Zeno’s de- 
finition of $arraola as rérects 
dv yuxf they had taken Wx) in 
a restricted sense for Td Yyemenı- 
xdy, which really comes to the 
same thing. Even this defi- 
nition had,however, been found 
too wide, and hence érepelescis 
was limited to change in 
feeling (¢repolwors xara weiow). 
But the definition is still too 
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considered sensible things to be objects, he included 


among objects conditions and activities of the 
The mode, however, in which the change 
was produced in the soul did not further engage his 


mind.! 


attention. 


CHAP. 


It follows, as a necessary corollary from this view, (3) Con- 
that the Stoics regarded sensation as the only source pitied 


sation is the hand which fills it with writing. But 


this is not all. Perceptions give rise to memory, « 


repeated acts of memory to experience,? and con- 
clusions based on experience suggest conceptions 
which go beyond the sphere of direct sensation. 
These conclusions rest either upon the comparison, or 
upon the combination of perceptions, or else upon 


wide, as Sextus already re- 
marked; for a perception is 
not the only feeling of change 
in the soul. A more accurate 
definition has already been 
quoted, 77,1. The statements 
in Sext. Math. vii. 372; viii. 
400; Diog. vii. 45 and 50; 
Alex. Aphro. De Anim. 135, b; 
Besth. De Interpret. ii. 292 
(Schol. in Arist. 100), are in 
agreement with the above re- 
marks. 

1 Chrys. in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
19, 2: Srs per Yüp aisOnrd dor: 
r&yada xal ra xaxd, nal robroıs 
dxwoei Adyeır * ov yap uövov TA 
wien doriv aloPara civ ois 
Besw, olov Adwy ral sould Kal 
ad waparAhoia, ANA wal KAorüis 
xa) poıxelas nal rar dpolwy Err 
eimdiodaı - was xaddAou ddpootyns 
wal SeAlas mal bAAwy obn ÖAlyar 


naxi@y ° ovdt udvoy xapas nal evep- 
yeovsr Kal BAAwy wodAdy Karop- 
Odorewv, GAAA Kal dporhoews Kad 
Ardpelas kal rev Aorway aperay. 
This passage must not be under- 
stood to mean that the concep- 
tions of good and evil, as such, 
are objects of sensation ( Ritter, 
iii. 558). The only objects of 
that kind are individual moral 
states and activities. The 
general conceptions derived 
from them are, according to 
the Stoic theory of knowledge, 
only obtained by a process of 
abstraction. 

2 Plut. Plac. iv. 11,2: alode- 
vdpevoı ydp Tıvos olov Aecunov 
aweA@dyros abrov uvhunv Exovoır, 
Stay 54 duoesdeis woAAal urhuaı 
yivavra Tore gacly Exew dures 
piay. 


om per- | 


of all perceptions: the soul is a blank leaf, sen- = ER 
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= 


analogy ;'! some add, upon transposition and contrast.? 
The formation of conceptions by means of these 
agencies sometimes takes place methodically and 
artificially, at other times naturally and spontane- 


ously.? 


In the latter way are formed the primary. 


conceptions, mpoAnysıs or koıval Evvoraı, which were 
regarded by the Stoics as the natural types of truth 
and virtue, and as the distinctive possession of ra- 


tional beings.‘ 


ı Diog. vii. 52 : % Be xardAnyis 
ylvera: war’ abtods alodhaeı pty, 
ds Acuxéyxai peAdvuwy nal rpaxéwy 
nal Aclwy: Adyq St ray Br awodel- 
fews cuvayoudvwr, Sowep rd Oeods 
elvaı wal wpovoeiv Tobrous‘ Toy 
yap voounévwy TA uev karl wepl- 
"rocıw (immediate contact) 
évohOn, Ta 8: na’ duodrnra, Ta 
dt war’ dvadoylay, ra dt Kara 


perddeoıw, ta 58 nard civOerv, - 


th 58 nar’ dvayrlwow .. . voriraı 
dt nal care perdBaviy (transition 
from the sensunus to the super- 
sensuous) Tie, &s Ta Aenıü Kal 6 


témos, Cic. Acad. i. 11, 42: 
Comprehensio _[ = «ardAnfrs] 
facta sensibus et vera illi 


[Zenoni) et fidelis videbatur: 
non quod omnia, que essent in 
re, comprehenderet, sed qnia 
nihil quod cadere in eam posset 
relinqueret, quodque natura 
quasi normam scientiw et prin- 
cipium sui dedisset, unde postea 
notiones rerum in animis im- 
primerentur. Ibid. Fin. iii. 10, 
83: Cumque rerum notiones in 
animis fiant, si aut usu (expe- 
rience) aliquid cognitum sit, 
aut conjunctione, aut simili- 
tudine, aut collatione rationis: 
hoc quarto, quod extremum 
posui, boni notitia facta est. 


To judge by many expressions, it 


Sext. (Matb. iii. 40; ix. 393) 
also agrees with the Stoic doc- 
trine of the origin of con- 
ceptions, in saying that all our 
ideas arise either xar’ dur€Aaap 
Tey dvapyav OT Kata Thy &rd rar 
évapyiy perdBaow (cf. Diog. vii. 
53), and in the latter case 
either by comparison, or actual 
combination, or analogy. 

* Diog. 1. c Compare the 
passage quoted from Seneca, 
81, 2. 

* Pint. Plac. iv. 11: ro» 8° 
evvoiay ai pty vocal Ylrorras 
Kata Tobs cipnudveus Tp6wovs (ac- 
cording to the context, this 
must mean by memory and 
experience, but perhaps the 
author of the Placita has been 
careless in his extracts here) 
wal dvemirexvhras: al 8’ %dn de’ 
hnerepas dıdarkaklas wal ewipe- 
Aelas* abraı piv ody Eyvom wa- 
Aovyra: uövaı, éxetva: 8 xal 
mpoAhyeıs. Diog. vii. 51: [rae 
gavraniay] al per clos Texrıxal, 
al 8¢ krexvot, 

* Plut. Plac. iv. 11: & 3% 
Adyos xaQ’ by xpocayopevéneba 
Aoyırol Ex TOP wpoAhıpeny amu- 
wAnpovodaı Adyerat xard the 
npérny &Bdonada (the first seven 
years of life). Comm. Not. 3, 
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might seem that by primary conceptions, or xowas 
Ivvoraı,! innate ideas were meant; but this view 
would be opposed to the whole character and connec- 
tion of the system. In reality, these primary con- 
ceptions, Or «oval Zvvoraı, are only those conceptions 
which, by reason of the nature of thought, can be 
equally deduced by all men from experience ; even 
the highest ideas, those of good and evil, having no 
other origin.? The artificial formation of conceptions 


1, says that to the Stoics be- 
longed rd wapa tas dyvolas Kal 
Tas wpoAfhwess ras Kowas pido- 
cope, de” dy pdAtora thy alpecıy 
. . . nal nude Spodcyey TH pice 
Alyovow. Sen. Epist. 117, 6: 
multum dare solemus presum- 
tioni (xpéAmms) omnium homi- 
num; apud nos argumentum 
veritatis est, aliquid oranibus 
videri. Frequent instances will 
occur of appeals to communes 
notitie and consensus gen- 
tinm. 

ı Diog. vii. 53: pvomas 58 
voetra: Sixasdy Ti wal Ayaddr. 54: 
lors 8 4 wpdAmpıs Evvora puaixh 
ray xaßöror, In the same strain 
Chrysippus (in Piut. Sto. Rep. 
17) speaks of Zupuro: zporqves 
of good and evil. In Plut. 
Frag. De Anim. vii. 6, T. V. 
487 Wytt., the question is 
asked, How is it poesible to 
learn what is not already 
known ? The Stoics reply, By 
means of $uoınal Fvyvoras. 

* Compare Cie. Fin. iii. 10: 
boc quarto [collatione rationis] 
boni notitia facta est; cum enim 
ab iis rebur, que sunt secundum 
naturam, adscendit animus col- 
latione rationis, tum ad noti- 


tiam boni pervenit. Similariy 
Sen. Ep. 120, 4, replying to the 
question, Quomodoad nos prima 
boni honestique notitia per- 
venerit? observes, Hoc nos 
natura docere non potuit: se- 
mina nobis scientia dedit, 


scientiam non dedit . . . nobis‘ 


videtur observatio collegisse 
[speciem virtutis], et rerum 
ssepe factarum inter se collatio: 
per analogiam nostri intellec- 
tum et honestum et bonnm 
judicant. The notion of mental 
health and strength has grown 
out of corresponding bodily 
notions; the contemplation of 
virtuous actions and persons 
has given rise to the conception 
of moral perfection, the good 
points being improved upon, 
and defects being passed over, 
the experience of certain faults 
which resemble virtues serving 
to make the distinction plainer. 
Even belief in a God was pro- 
duced, according to Diog. vii. 
52, by awddekis. See p. 80, 1. 
Conf. Stob. Ecl. i. 792: of utv 
Srwixol Adyovaı ply ebOds dupve- 
odaı tov Adyov, Barepoy di cuva- 
Opol(eodaı ded tev aloOhoewy Kal 
payracıwy wepl Sexatégoapa Irn. 
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gives rise to knowledge, which is defined by the 
Stoics to be a fixed and immovable conception, or 
system of such conceptions.! Persistently maintain- 
ing, on the one hand, that knowledge is a system of 
artificial conceptions, impossible without a logical 
process, they must, on the other hand, have felt it 
imperative from this platform that knowledge should 
agree in its results with primary conceptions,? agree- 
ment with nature being in every department their 
watchword. For them it was as natural to derive 
support for their system from a supposed agreement 
with nature, as it was easy for their opponents to 
show that this agreement with nature was imaginary, 
and that many of their assertions were wholly opposed 


to general opinions.? 


Perceptions, and the conclusions based upon 
them,‘ being thus, according to the Stoics, the two 


' Stob. Ecl. ii. 128: elvaı 58 
Thy émarhuny nardımlıv aopary 
xa’ duerderwtoy ‘woAdyou Erepar 
58 dxcorhuny cbornua e éxiorn- 
nor roobray, oloy N TaY KaTd 
pepos Aoyirch dv rg onovdaig ündp- 
xovoas BAAny dt guvornua ef 
eriornuwy Texvicay e aurou Exor 
rd BéBaoy &s Exovow al dperal: 
&AAny 8¢ (knowledgeina relative 
sense) €fy pavracı@v BSextinhy 
duerdxrwroy iwd Adyou, Ayrırd 
gacw dv tévy al duvdue (Sc. Tis 
yuxijs) keiodaı. Diog. vii. 47: 
aurn Te thy emicthuny pacly A 
xardAnyır dopary N egw Ev par- 
rarıny wpookeleı auetaxroroy id 
Adyou, (‘This explanation, which 
Herillus used according to 
Diog. vii. 165, certainly belongs 


to Zeno.) od &veu d8 ris diadrex- 
rınns Cewplas toy copdy Erreter 
ExcaOar dv Adyy. 

? See p. 80, 4. 

* This was the object of 
Plutarch’s treatise epi rey 
kovey evromy. In the same 
way, the Peripatetic Dioge- 
nianus (in Luseb. Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 
10) throws it in the teeth of 
Chrysippus that, whilst ap- 
pealing ‚to generally received 
opinions, he is always going 
contrary to them, and that he 
considers all men, with one 
or two exceptions, to be fvols 
and madmen. 

* Diog. 52: % 8¢ wardAnpıs 
ylvera: nar’ abrovs alodhaeı iy 
Aevkey, K.T.A, Adyp dt rar di 
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sources of all notions, the further question arises, 
How are these two sources related to each other? 
It might have been expected that only perceptions 
would be stated to be originally and absolutely true, 
since all general conceptions are based on them. 
Nevertheless, the Stoics are far from saying eo. 
Absolute certainty of conviction they allow only to 
knowledge, and therefore declare that the truth of 
the perceptions of the senses depends on their rela- 
tion to thought.! Truth and error do not belong to 
disconnected notions, but to notions combined in the 
form of a judgment, and a judgment is produced 
by an effort of thought. Hence sensations, taken 
alone, are the source of no knowledge, knowledge 
first arising when the activity of the understanding 
is allied to sensation.? Or, starting from the relation 


Großelfews cuvayoutver, Goxep 7d 
Beobs elyai, K.T.A. 

ı Sert. Math. viii. 10: of 8 
dxd ris groas Adyovoı pty Tay Te 
acOnray tiva Kal Tay vonrwv 
&AOH, on CE evOelas dt TA aicOnTd, 
GAAd Kata dvapopay thy as én) 
14 wapaxelpeva Tobroıs vonrd. 

2 Seat.l.c. continues: &Anbes 
ydp dort nat’ avrovs Tb Swrdpxoy 
nal avrinelperdy tivi, Kal Pevdos 
rd uh bwipxor al ph (this p> is 
obviously redundant as appears 
from Math. viii. 85, 88; xi. 
220, where the same definition 
is given without the un) &rrı- 
neluendy Tırı, Seep Godparoy 
étepa xaSeotas vontdv elvar 
every sentence containing an 
asecrtion or negative, and there- 
fore being opposed to every 
other. Jdid. viii. 70: h£low of 


Zrwixol xowas dv Aexrg Td GANOes 
elvaı mal 7d wWeidos: Aentov 58 
ixdpyew acl Td Kara AoyiKhy 
gavraciay igiorduevov’ Aoyiehy 
dt elva: pavraciay nad’ hy 7d 
pavracbey Ertı Ad-yp wapacrijcai, 
tov Bl Aexray TA pty eAAKH 
Kadovo: TA 8¢ abroreAli (con- 
ceptionsand propositions; conf. 
Diag. vii.63) .. . xpeaayopetoucs 
Sérwaray abroreA my nal dtimpara, 
äwep Adyovres Yroı aäAndebouer 4 
Yevdöpneda. Ibid. 74; Diog. vii. 
66: atlwpa dd dori, 5 dor 
&AnOes N Wedsos (see Cic. Tusc. 
1. 7, 14) 4 xpa-yyua (better Aenrdr 
as Gell, N. A. xvi, 8, 4 reads) 
abroreAts Gxopayrdy Boov dp’ 
daurg: as 6 Xptornnds gnow dv 
rois Siadextixots Bpois. Aristotle 
had already observed that the 
distinction between false and 
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Cute. of thought to its object, since like can only be 


known by like according to the well-known adage, 
the rational element in the universe can only be 
known by the rational element in man.! But again, 
the understanding has no other material to work 
upon but that supplied by sensation, and general 
conceptions are only obtained from sensation by con- 
clusions. The mind, therefore, has the capacity of 
formally working up the material supplied by the 
senses, but to this material it is limited. Still, it can 
progress from perceptions to notions not immediately 
given in sensation, such as the conceptions of what is 
good and of God. And since, according to the Stoic 
teaching, material objects only possess reality, the 
game vague Inconsistency may be observed in their 
teaching as has been noticed in Aristotle ?— reality 
attaching to individuals, truth to general notions. 
This inconsistency, however, is more marked in their 
case than in that of Aristotle, because the Stoics so 
far adhere to the Cynic nominalism? as to assert that 
no reality attaches to thought.‘ Such an assertion 


true first appears in judgment. * Diog. 61: dvvönua (object 





See Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, vol. ii. b, 156, 2;157,1 

ı Sext. Math. vii. 93; ds rd 
Bey pas, onoly 6 MogeBéris roy 
IMdrwvos Tlunıov efnyotpevos, 
bxd Tis pwroedovs diyews xara- 
Aaußdvera, 88 dwrh bed rijs 
hepoedots axons, odrw Kal h Tov 
Bio dbois dab ovyyevois dpelrac 
naralaußdveada: Tov Adyov. Conf. 
Plato, Rep. vi. 508, B. 

? See Zeller’s Philosophie 
der Griechen, vol. ii. b, 231. 

* Ibid. ii. a, 211. 


of thought) 3¢ darı Pdrrasna 
Scavolas, oßre rh by obre wordr, 
doave) Bt rl by wad coave) wordr. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 332: r& dvvohnard 
gnot uhrı rivd elvaı uhrı wo, 
woavel dt Tırd mal dcavel Tod 
parrdanara Wuxns’ tavra dt dad 
TOY Gpxateey iSdas xpocayopeve- 
odaı ... ravra [radras] dt of 
Zraino) pirdcopor paoly ayurdp- 
xrous elvaı, kal roy ray dvvonudre» 
neréxew Nuäs, Toy dt wrdceer, 
&s 859 wooomyoplas Kahovcl, Tuy- 
xdvew. Although defended by 
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makes it all the more difficult to understand how 
greater truth can be attributed to thought, unreal as 
it is said to be, than to sensations of real and material 
objects. Do we then ask in what the peculiar cha- 
racter of thought consists, the Stoics, following 
Aristotle, reply that in thought the idea of univer- 
sality is added to that which presente itself in sensa- 
tion as a particular.' More importance was attached 
by them to another point—the greater certainty 
which belongs to thought than to sensation. All the 
definitions given above point to the immovable 


strength of conviction as 


Prantl, Gesch. d. Log.I. 420, 63, 
the last words as they stand 
do not appear capable of any 
passable meaning and are 
most probably corrupt. Plut. 
Plac. i. 10, 4: of awd Zhvywvos 
Zrewixol dvvohuara Audrepa Tas 
Bias Ipacay. Simpl. Categ. 26, 
e: Xpbowwwos aropei wepl tijs 
Beas, ei redder: pnOhoerar. auura- 
paAnsrior dt xal rhy ovrhdear 
ray Areixay xepl rev Yerıxay 
Tow xas ai wraceis nat’ abrots 
wpoddéporra: xal wos obriva ra 
noid wap’ avrois Adyera. Syrian 
on Met. p. 59. (In Petersen's 
Philos. Chrys. Fund. 80): és 
Epa ra eldn .. . obre xpbs rhy 
pow THs Ter Ovoudtwry curnbclas 
wraphyero, &s Xptowrros nal ’Apxe- 
Snuos wal ol waelous Tay Brwixay 
Borepor @hOncay ... ob uhr odde 
vohuard eicı wap’ abtois al i8da:, 
és KAedröns Dorepor elpnee. 
Pranti, 1. c. takes objection to 
what Stobzus and Plutarch 
here say: yet this view is not 
that the Stoics regarded their 
conception of the dsrönna as 
identical with Plato’s concep- 


the distinctive feature of 


tion of ideas, but that they 
asserted that these ideas were 
only évvohwara—an assertion 
which had also been made by 
Antisthenes. Compare what is 
said on p. 92 respecting the un- 
reality of the Aexrdy, likewise 
what Sext. Math. vii. 246, 
quotes, as belonging to the 
Stoics : ofre St GAnOeis obre Peu- 
Beis eioww al yerixal [Yayraclaı) 
ey yap 7a elön oa 9} Toia tel wy 
ra yévn obre Toia obre roia: if 
mankind be divided into Greeks 
and barbarians, the -yemxds 
kvOpwwos will be neither one 
nor the other. The further 
therefore a conception is re- 
moved from individual limi- 
tations, the further itis removed 
from truth. 

1 Ding. vii. 54: tori 8’ hy xps- 
Andis Evvora pvoımh tev Kabddrov, 
Exc. e Joan. Damaso. (Stub: 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 236), Nr. 
84: Xpboiwwos 1d ply yertxdy 
H3d vornrdy, rd 58 eidındv xal 
zpoorintov %8 (Petersen, 83 
without cause suggests 780) 
aicénrdy. 
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. knowledge;! and of like import is the language 
attributed to Zeno,? comparing simple sensation with 
an extended finger, assent, as being the first activity 
of the power of judgment, with a closed hand, con- 
ception with the fist, and knowledge with one fist 
firmly grasped by the other. According to this view, 
the whole difference between the four processes is 
one of degree, and depends on the greater or less 
strength of conviction, on the mental exertion and 
tension.? It is not an absolute difference in kind, 
but a relative difference, a gradual shading off of one 
into the other. 

From these considerations it follows that in the 
last resort only a relative distinction is left whereby 
the truth of notions may be tested. Even the general 
argument for the possibility of knowledge starts 
with the Stoics by practically taking something for 
granted. Without failing to urge intellectual objec- 
tions— and often most pertinent ones‘ — against 
Scepticism, as was indeed natural, particularly since 
the time of Chrysippus,® the Stoics nevertheless 


! See p. 82, 1. one urged by Antipater against 





3 (io. Acad. ii. 47, 145. 

® Stob. Ecl. ii. 128: Know- 
ledge is defined to be és pa» 
ana Sexriuch duerdwroros trd 
Adyou, Ayrırd dacıy dv réve «al 
durduei kKeiodaı. 

‘ Here may be noted the 
objection mentioned by sSezr. 
Math. viii. 463; Pyrrh. ii. 186: 
The Sceptics cannot deny the 
possibility of arguing without 
proving their assertion and 
thereby practically admitting 
the possibility. Also another 


Carneades (Cio. Acad. ii. 9, 28; 
84, 109): He who asserts that 
nothing can be known with 
certainty must, at least, believe 
that he can with oertainty 
know this. The replies of the 
Sceptics to theseobjections, and 
the way they turned them in 
their own favour, will be found 
in Seat. Math. 1. c, and vii. 433. 

® Chrysippus opposed Arce- 
silaus, with such success, ac- 
cording to the view of the 
Stoic School, that Carneades 
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specially took up their stand on one point, which 
was this, that, unless the knowledge of truth were 
possible, it would be impossible to act on fixed 
principles and convictions.' Thus, as a last bulwark 
against doubt, practical needs are appealed to. 

The same result is obtained from a special enquiry 
into the nature of the standard of truth. If the 
question is asked, How are true perceptions distin- 
guished from false ones? the immediate reply given 
by the Stoics is, that a true perception is one which 
represents a real object as it really is. You are no 


was refuted by anticipation; 
and it was considered a special 
favoar of Providence that the 
labours of Chrysippus had occu- 
pied an intermediate place 
between two of the most im- 
portant Sceptics. Plut. Sto. 
Rep. i. 4, p. 1059. Diog. 198 
mentions a treatise against 
Arcesılaus. 

1 Plat. Sto. Rep. 10 (see p. 
66, 1); Zbid. 47,12: nal phy &r 
ye Tos wpds Tots "Aradnualkubs 
&ywaıy 5 xACioTOs alte Te Xpua- 
(ary xal ’Astindrpy xévos yéyove 
wep] rou utrre wpdrrey phre dppay 
éovyxaruOéress, GAAA wAdopara 
Adyesw wal neväs iwoOéces Tos 
afobrras oinelas darytracias -yevo- 
ndrms ebObs Sppar uh elfavras unde 
cuyxarar:Gepevous. Ibid. adv. 
Col. 26, 3, p. 1122: rh» dt wepl 
wdyrer droxnv ovd’ ol roAAa Zpay- 
pareugdueroi wal kararelvartese s 
rovro ovyypdupara xal Adyous 
-dulynoay * GAA’ dx Tis Zroas avrijs 
teAcurevres Sowep Topyéva rhy 
dwpatiay dadyovres dan ydpevoay, 
Epict. (Arrian. Diss. i. 27, 15) 


quietly suppresses a Sceptic by. 


saying: ova &yw cxoAhy xpds 


ravra. Following also the Stoic 
line, Cic. Acad. ii. 10-12, makes 
Antiochus argue that Scepticism 
makes all action impossible. 

2 In Sext. Math. vii. 244, 
&Andeis Yarraclaı are, first ut 
all, literally explained to be 
gavrasclaı, &v Earıvy &AnNON wxarn- 
yoplay xorhoagda:* then, under 
the head of true $ayraslaı, the 
waToaAneriKaiand ov KaraAnwrixal 
are distinguished, i.e., notions 
which are accompanied by a 
clear impression of being true, 
and such as are not; and, in 
conclusion, parragia naraAnrtıch 
is detined : 4 &xd rov bxdpxovros 
xal war’ abrd Td imdpyov évamd- 
Bepaypévn nal dvawergpayiouéyn, 
dwoia ovw by yévoito awd uh brdp- 
xovros. This definition is after- 
wards more fully explained. 
The same explanation is given 
Ibid. 402 and 426; vii. 85; 
Pyrrh. ii. 4; iii. 242; Augustin, 
c. Acad. ii. 5, 11; Cic. Acad. ii. 
6, 18. Diog. vii. 46: rhs 54 pasv- 
tTacias Thy pity Karadneruchy Thy 
54 Akardınzrov * Karadnrrixhy 
ney, hy Kpithpioy elva toy xpary- 
udrav gaol, rip Yıroudımv and 
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further with this answer, and the question has again 
to be asked, How may it be known that a perception 
faithfully represents a reality? The Stoics can only 
reply by pointing to a relative, but not to an abso- 
lute, test—the degree of strength with which certain 
perceptions force themselves on our notice. By itself 
a perception does not necessarily carry conviction or 
assent (ovyxarafecıs); for there can be no assent 
until the faculty of judgment is directed towards the 
perception, either for the purpose of allowing or of 
rejecting it, truth and error residing in judgment. 
Assent therefore, generally speaking, rests with us, 
as does also the power.of decision; and a wise man 
differs from a fool quite as much by conviction as by 
action.! Some of our perceptions are, however, of 


positam et voluntariam. JIdid 


dwdpxovros kart’ aurd 1d Ürapxov : 
ii. 12, 37; De Fato, 19, 43, 


dıareoppayıoueray wal dramone- 


payudımy » dxardAnwroy öl rhy ud 
awd ümdpxovros, } amd ündexovros 
ptv, ah war’ abrd dt rd Ömduxor, 
thy wh Tpavh unde intumov. Ibid. 
50 


ı Sert. Math. viii. 397: for: 
piv ody 4 awddeckis, ds Earı wap’ 
auTaey Akoveıy, KATaAnyTTınns pay- 
ranlas ovyxardbeois, hris SixAouy 
foıxev elvac wpaypa Kal rd ner rı 
Exe:y dxodorov, rd 58 dnobaıov Kal 
dx) ri tuerdpg nplseı nelnevur. 7d 
pty yap dastanımöhvaı &BolAnroy 
Av nal our dal ro wdoxovrı Exeıro 
GAA’ dwl rg daryracıouyrı 7d oT wa! 
SiareOjva:. .. Td dd cuyKarta- 
CécOur rovTy Te Kivhpati Execto 
er ro rapadexouevo thy payra- 
elav. Diog. vii. 51; Cio. Acad. 
i. 14, 40: [Zeno] ad hec que 
visa sunt, et quasi accepta sensi- 
bus assensionem adjungit ani- 
morum : quam esse vult in nobis 


Chrysippus affirms: visam ob- 
jectum imprimet illud quidem 
et quasi signabit in animo suam 
speciem sed assensio nostra erit 
in potestate. Piut. Sto. Rep. 
47, 1: rh» yap garraclay BovdAs- 
nevos [5 Xpvarwxos] odn odcar 
avroreAyH THS ovyKaTabécews 
airiay dwodenxview elpnker Sri - 
Bidyoveıy ol copol pevdeis paryta- 
cians éuwowvrtes, dy ai parragias 
Wowow avroreAas TÄS cuvyxara- 
Odoes, «.7.A. Id. 13: abdıs Se 
nos Xpvowwwos, nal roy Oedp . 
Wevdeis dumocew garytacias mal 
Toy copdy . . . huas Bt pavAoes 
övras ovyxarari@ee@a: Tais To- 
av’ras gavtacias. Jd Fragm. 
De An. 2: obx  Wuxh Tpere 
daurhy cis Thy tev xpayudroy 
kardAnyın Kal axdrny, card rovs 
awd THs aroas. Epictet. in Gell. 
N.A. xix, 1, 15: visa animi, quas 
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such a kind that they at once oblige us to bestow on 
them assent, compelling us not only to regard them 
as probable, but also as true! and conformable to 
the actual nature of things. Such perceptions pro- 
duce in us that strength of conviction which the 
Stoics call a conception; they are therefore termed 
conceptional perceptions. Whenever a perception 
forces itself upon us in this irresistible form, we are 
no longer dealing with a fiction of the imagination, 
but with something real; but whenever the strength 
of conviction is wanting, we cannot be sure of the 
truth of our perception. Or, expressing the same 


idea in the language of Stoicism, conceptional or ir- 


resistible perceptions, davraciat karaAnmrıkal, are 
the standard of truth.” The test of irresistibility 


$arreclas philosophi appellant 
.-. non voluntatis sunt neque 
arbitrarie, sed vi quadam sua 
inferant sese hominibus nos- 
citande ; probationes autem, 
quas ovyxaraééres vocant, qui- 
bus eadem visa nuscuntur ac 
dijudicantur, voluntarie sunt 
fiuntque hominum arbitratu: 
the difference between a wise 
man and a fool consists in 
osyrararideeda: and xpucemidoid- 
(ev. The freedom of approbe- 
tion must, of course, be so 
understood in harmony with 
Stoic doctrine of the freedom 
of the will. 

' On the difference between 
the conception of e#Acyoy and 
that of xaraagarıch davracia, 
the latter alone being unerring, 
see Athen. viii. 354,e; Diog. 
vii. 177. 

2 Compare besides p. 87, 2, 
Cie. Acad. i. 11, 41: [Zeno] 


visis( = ¢avyracias) non omnibus 
adjungebat fidem, sed iis solum, 
quz propriam quandam habe- 
rent declarationem earum re- 
rum, quee viderentur : id autem 
visum, cum ipsum per se cer- 
neretur, comprehensibile (xare- 
Aneruch gavtacia), Ibid. ii. 
12, 38: ut enim necesse est 
Jancem in libra ponderibus im- 
positis deprimi, sic animum 
perspicuis cedere...non po- 
test objectam rem perspicuam 
non apprubare. Conf. Fin. v. 
26, 76: percipiendi vis ita de- 
finitur a Stoicis, ut negent 
quidquam posse percipi nisi 
tale rerum, quale falsum esse 
non possit. Dio,. vii. 64; 
Sext. Math. vii. 227: «perhpiow 
tolvuy paclv dAnbelas elva: ol 
GvSpes odro Thy maradn@wriuchy 
g@arraciay, It was a departure 
from the older Stoic teaching, 
to refuse, as the later Stoics 
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(karaAnyıs) was, in the first place, understood to 
apply to sensations from without, such sensations, 
according to the Stoic view, alone supplying the 
material for knowledge. An equal degree of cer- 
tainty was, however, attached to terms deduced from 
originally true data, either by the universal and 
natural exercise of thought, or by scientific processes 
of proof. Now, since among these derivative terms 
some—the primary conceptions (xowat Evvovaz), for 
instance—serve as the basis for deriving others, it 
may in a certain sense be asserted that sensation 
and primary conceptions are both standards of truth.! 
In strict accuracy, neither sensation nor primary con- 
ceptions (mpoAnyrsıs) can be called standards. The 





did, to allow a conceptional 
notion to be considered a test of 
truth, except with the proviso 
that no contrary proof could be 
adduced against its truth. Seat. 
253: &AAQ yap of ev dpyadrepor 
Tey Erwtcay Kpirhpidy dacw elvar 
ans GAnOelas thy xaradnwruchy 
raurnv pavraglay: of dt vewrepa 
wpocerideoay «al rd under Exovoav 
Eyornua, since cases could be 
imagined in which a faulty 
view presented itself with the 
full force of truth. This was 
equivalent to overthrowing the 
whole doctrine of a criterion ; 
for how could it be known in 
any particular case that there 
was not a nezative instance ? 
But it is quitein harmony with 
the Stoic teaching for a later 
Stoic (bid. 257) to say of con- 
ceptional perception: abrn yap 
évapyhs obaa Kai wAnKrıch povo- 
yovxl Trav rpixey, pat, Aaußd- 
vera xarasrwoa Tuas els ovyKa- 


rddeoıw wai BAAov undevds Scoudry 
eis TO ToravTn Xpoomiwrety, «TA. 
Hence Simpl. Phys 20, b: 
avyjpouw ra BAAG. . . wahr Te 
évapyii. 

1 Diog. vii. 54: xpirhpeoy 58 
THs dAnbelas gaol ruyxdvew ryy 
xaraanntıcnhyr gavraclay, Tour- 
darı Thy amd Öndpxovros, «abd 
ono: Xpboirwos dv tH dwdendrn 
Toy dvcKey Kal 'Avrizatpos xal 
"AToAAGSwpos. 46 pew yap Bonbds 
npırhpia wAelova AroAeizei, vovr 
kal alcOnay «al Spey wal dmı- 
orhunv (this looks like an ap- 
proximation to the teaching of 
the Peripatetics); 58¢ Xpbauwwos 
Siapepduevos xpos avrby dv re 
xpate wep Adyov xpıirhpid dnow 
elvas alcOnow nal wpdAmpy.. . 
BAAo ÖE rives tar dpxaorépew 
Srwluwy roy dpbdy Ad-yor xpirhpioy 
a&zodelrovow, as 5 Tlocedérsos dr 
T@ el xpırnplov gnoly, See 
above p. 76. 
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real standard, whereby the truth of a perception is 
ascertained, consists in the power, inherent in certain 
perceptions, of carrying conviction—T0 catadnmTiKov 
—a power which belongs, in the first place, to sensa- 
tions, whether of objects without or within, and, in 
the next place, to primary conceptions formed from 
them in a natural way—«oıval Evvoraı or wrporn yes. 
On the other hand, conceptions and terms formed 
artificially can only have their truth established by 
being subjected to a scientific process of proof. How, 
after these statements, the Stoics could attribute a 
greater strength of conviction to artificial than to 
primary conceptions;' how they could raise doubts 
as to the trustworthiness of simple sensations,’ is 
one of the paradoxes of the Stoic system, which prove 
the existence, as in so many other systems, of a double 
current of thought. There is, on the one hand, a 
seeking for what is innate and original, a going back 
to nature, an aversion to everything artificial and of 
human device, inherited by Stoicism from its ances- 
tra] Cynicism. On the other hand, there is a desire 
to supplement the Cynic appeal to nature by a higher 
culture, and to assign scientific reasons for truths 
which the Cynics laid down as self-evident. 

The latter tendency will alone explain the care 


I See above p. 82, 1. 

2 See above p. 89, 2, and 
Cie. Acad. ii. 31, 101: neque 
eos (the Academicians) con'ra 
seusus aliter dicimus, ac Stoici, 
qui multa falsa esse dicunt, 
longeque aliter se haberc ac 
seusibus videantur. Chrysippus 


had enquired into the truth of 
the perceptions of the senses, 
and of the notions derived from 
them, in his treatise zep) ouvn- 
Oslas, without, however, satis- 
factorily answering the ob- 
jections which he quoted against 
the theory. See p. 46, 2. 
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(1) Utter- 
ance in 
general, 
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and precision which the Stoics devoted to studying 
the forms and rules which govern intellectual pro- 
cesses. Attention to this branch of study may be 
noticed in Zeno and his immediate successors at the 
first separation of Stoicism from Cynicism.' Aristo 
is the only Stoic who is opposed to it, his whole 
habit of mind being purely that of a Cynic. In 
Chrysippus it attained its greatest development, and 
by Chrysippus the formal logic of the Stoics reached 
scientific completeness. In later times, when Stoicism 
reverted more nearly to its original Cynic type, and 
appealed directly to the immediate suggestions of 
the mind, it lost its interest in logic, as may be 
observed in Musonius, Epictetus, and others. For 
the present, however, let it suffice to consider the 
logic of Chrysippus, as far as that is known to 
us. 

The term formal logic is here used to express 
those investigations which the Stoics included under 
the doctrine of utterance? The common object 
of those enquiries is that which is thought, or, as 
the Stoics called it, that which is uttered (Asxrov), 
understanding thereby the substance of thought— 
thought regarded by itself as a distinct something, 
differing alike from the external object to which it 
refers, from the sound by which it is expressed, and 
from the power of mind which produces it. For 
this reason, they maintain that only utterance is 
not material; things are ‘always material; even the 
process of thought consists in a material change 


ı See p. 60. * See p. 73, 3. 
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within the soul, and an uttered word, in a certain 


movement of the atmosphere.! 


' See Sext. Math. viii. 1] : of 
ärd ris oroas, tpla pdueva aufv- 
Jeir aArhAoıs, TS TE anpawdueroy 
Ka: Td oOnuairoy Kal TO Tuyxdvor. 
Sv onnaivoy new elva: Thy porhy ... 
onuawduevoy St aurd Td mpayıa 
rd bw aurns SnAotperoy . . . TVY- 
xdvor 58 rd durds dwoxelpevoy ... 
zobrov 8t Sto pew elvaı odpara, 
naßdrep thy parhy nal 7d TVvy- 
xdvov, ty 58 dodparoy, Sowep rd 
onuawduevoy wpayua nal rAexrdy, 
Sen. Ep. 117, 13, giving it ex- 
pressly as the teaching of the 
»toics, not as his own: Sunt, 
inquit, nature corporum ... 
has deinde sequuntur motus 
animorum enuntiativicorporum 
—for instance, I see Cato walk 
—corpus est, quod video. ... 
Dico deinde: Cato ambulat. 
Non corpus est, inquit, quod 
nunc loguor, sed enuntiativum 
quiddam de corpore, quod alii 
effatum vocant,aliienuntiatum, 
alii edoctum. Compare also on 
the Acxrdéy Sext. Math. viii. 70 
(above p. 83,2); Pyrrh. iii. 52. 
Various argaments are used by 
the Stoics to prove that the 
voice as opposed to utterance 
(\exrdy) is material, as has been 
said. p. 74, 5. Illustrative of 
the distinction between utter- 
ance and the process of thought 
is the assertion (in Sert. Pyrrh. 
ii. 81) that certainty as being 
a definite condition of the soul 
is material, but that truth it- 
self is not material: Adyeras 
Ssapdpery THs Arndelas Td adnOes 
rpıxüs, obalg, cvoTdce, durduer’ 
ovcig pir, dxel 7d pty dAndes d0d- 
paréy dori, &klapa ydp dor: Kai 
Aexrdy, St GAHGeia ana, for 


A question is here 


yap dnıothun wdıray GAnbay awo- 
gartinh, 4 8t driorhun wos Exor 
tıyenovıxdv (Id. Math. vii. 38, 
a similar statement is expressly 
attributed to a Stoic) ; likewise 
a similar statement which Sen. 
Ep. 117,discusses, and at length 
declares to be a mere quibble, 
but not till after a lengthy re- 
futation: sapientiam bonum 
esse, sapere bonum non esse. 
The statement rests on the as- 
sertion that nothing can be a 
good which does not make it- 
self felt, and nothing can make 
itself felt which is not materi:1; 
wisdom is material, because it 
is mens perfecta, but sapere is 
incorporale et accidens alteri, 
ie. sapientie. Accordingly, 
Aextov (as Ammon. De Inter. 15, 
b, remarks) is a udooy tot re 
vohuaros nal rov wpdyuaros" if, 
however, »snua beftaken to ex- 
press the thought itself, and 
not the process of thinking, it 
becomes identical with Acurör, 
Conf. Simpl. Cat. 3, a, Basil.: 
ta dl Aeyduera nal AexTda Ta voh- 
nard dori, Os Kal Trois Atwixoıs 
eödneı. In Plut. Plac. iv. 11,4, 
a definition of vdnua or dyvinna 
is given similar to that of Aex- 
tov in Seat. Math. viii. 70: pdr- 
raoua Sidvoias Aoyınov (gov. See 
above p. 84, 4. The statement, 
however, of Philop. Anal. Pr. 
Ix. a, Schol. in Ar. 170, a, 2, 
cannot be true, that the Stoics 
called things tuyxdvorra, 
thoughts dxpopınd, and sounds 
Aexrd, whereas éxpopixdy may be 
used of thoughts in the same 
sense as Aexréy. 
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suggested in passing, which should not be lost sight 
of,.viz. How far was it correct for the Stoics to speak 
of thoughts as existing, seeing they are not material, 
since, according to their teaching, reality only belongs 
to material things ?! 

Utterance may be either perfect or imperfect. It 
is perfect when it contains a proposition ; imperfect 
when the proposition is incomplete? The portion 
of logic, therefore, which treats of utterance falls 
into two parts, devoted respectively to the considera- 


tion of complete and incomplete expression. 
In the section devoted to incomplete expression, 
much is found which we should include under gram- 


mar rather than under logic. 


Thus all incomplete 


expressions are divided into two groups—one group 


1 See p. 84, 4. This question 
was raised in the Stoic School 
itself. Sextus at least, not hesi- 
tating to attack the Stoic teach- 
ing from this side (Math. viii. 
262). speaks of an äphvuros udxn 
in reference to the duapfıs of 
Aewra, and he remarks (viii. 
258): dpapev de ds elol reves of 
denpnxores thy Swapkiy tay Aex- 
av, nal obx of érepddoto: uövor, 
olov of 'Erınoüpeioı, AAAA Kal of 
Srwixod, ws ol wept dv Bacircldyy, 
ofs ote undtv elraı dodmarov. 
Probably the question was first 
raised by later Stoics, when 
pressed by their opponents. 
Basilides was the teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius. Otherwise 
the existence of Aexrd was 
spoken of as quite natural. 

2 Sert. Math. viii. 70, see 
above p. 83, 2.: raw 58 Acxray ra 
wey AAI Kadova: TA dt adro- 


ren. Various kinds of proposi- 
tions are then enumerated as 
being atroreAyj. Following the 
same authority, (Diocles? see 
Diog. 48) Diog. €3, says: gaci 
öt 7d Aexrdy elva: Td Kare Bar- 
tTaclay Aoyınhy üdıordueror. rar 
dd Aentov ra ply Aéyovow elvas 
avroreAy ol Zrwixol, ra di AA. 
dAAwH pty ody Fors Ta Wwaräprı- 
oroy Ixovra Thy wa led olor 
Tpdpes: éxi(nrotper yap, Tis; ad- 
roreAH 8 Earl 7a denprisudray 
txovra thy expocdv, olov Tpdper 
Zoxpdrns. Prantl in saying, p. 
438, that the Stoics divide judg- 
ments (a4f:éuara) into complete 
and incomplete, is inaccurate. 
Only Aexra are so divided, but 
Aextby has a wider meaning 
than that of a logical judgment. 
&fiépara are only one form of. 
Aexta abrorer}. 
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includes proper names and adjectives, the other in- 


cludes verbs.! 


These two groups are used respec- 


tively to express what is essential and what is 
accidental,? and are again divided into a number of 


subdivisions and varieties.? 


' Pint. Qu. Plat. x. 1, 2, p. 
1008. A judgment (#pdrasıs or 
dfieua) dE dvduaros wal phuaros 
ouvdornuey, Gy Tb py wracw of 
Siadcerixol, Td 52 Katyydpnua Ka- 
Aovew. Theterms #réois and «a- 
rnyöpnpa belonging to the Stoic 
terminology, the Stoics must be 
meant by of S:aArcstixol. Inthe 
first class of words they dis- 
tinguish dvoua and xpocryopla, 
limiting dyouza to proper names, 
and understanding by #pooy- 
yopla all general terms, whether 
substantives or adjectives (Diog. 
58; Bekker's Anecd. ii. 842). 
According to Stob. Ecl. i. 332, 
srasıs was only used to express 
spoorryopia. Diog. 192, mentions 
two books of Chrysippus epi 
Ta apoowyopıxav. For the mean- 
ing of sarnyöpmpa or fpa, the 
verb, consult Diog. 58 and 64; 
Sext.. Pyrrh. iii. 14; Cie. Tusc. 
iv. 9,21; Porphyr. in Ammon. 
De Inter. 37, a. According to 
Apolion. Ye Constract. i. 8, 
fnua was used in strict accuracy 
only for the infinitive, other 
forms being called xarnyophuara, 

2 The distinction between 
Svona and narıyyöpnpa was some- 
what bluntly referred to this 
logical and metaphysical anti- 
thesis by the Stoics, as may be 
seen in Stob. Ecl. i. 336: afrioy 
8’ 5 Zhvev nel elvas dl d, od St 
adrioy owußeßnnös‘ nal 7d ner 
afrıoy Gua, ob dt alrıoy karınydpn- 

. . « MowedSdros. . . Td ulv 
elrıov dr mal capa, ob 88 alrıov 


To this part of logic 


ore by ore gama, dAAL avußeßn- 
kos Kal xatnyépnua. Hence for 
the latter the names odußana 
and wapacipBapa, See follow- 
ing note. 

3 Innounsthe cases were dis- 
tinguished, the nominative, ac- 
cone Ammon. 1. c. being 
called dvoua, and the other five 
cases wréces* a statement,how- 
ever, which does not agree with 
the common use of those terms. 
In Diog. 65, the cases (yeruch, 
Borich, alrıarıch) are called wAd- 
yıaı wreces, Chrysippus wrote 
a distinct treatise on the five 
cases, Diog. 192. Similar were 
the divisions of the xarmydpnua. 
According to Diog. 65, the Stoics 
distinguished between transi- 
tive verbs (3p6&), such as ép4, 
dıaAdyeraı' passive verbs (drria), 
such as épayue:- neuter verbs 
(obdérepa), such as Hpoveiv, wepı- 
zareiv' and verbs which, with 
a passive form, do not express 
a passive relation (dvriwerovdd- 
ra), xelpeodaı, weideoha:, &c. 
Consult on this point Philo. De 
Cherub. 121,c; Orig. C. Cels. 
vi. 57. On the d,0& and 8m, 
also Dionys. Thraw. § 15, p. 
886, Bekk.; Simpl. Categ. 79, 
a, (; Diog. 191; and respecting 
all three divisions, Zersch. ii. 
196; sSteinthal, Gesch. der 
Sprachw. i. 294. They also dis- 
tinguished between céuBayaand 
zapaotußaua-—a verb, when used 
with a nominative, being called 
obußaya or’ Katiyydpnua, and 
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investigations into the formation and division of 
eonceptions, and the doctrine of the categories, pro- 
perly belong ; but it cannot be said with certainty 
what place they occupy in the logic of the Stoics.! 

Certain it is that these researches introduced little 
new matter. All that is known of the Stoic views in 
reference to the formation, the mutual relation and 
the analysis of conceptions, differs only from the 
corresponding parts in the teaching of Aristotle by 
the change of a few expressions, and a slightly 
altered order of treatment.? 


wapactuBaya when used with an 
oblique case ; repieare? is a oup- 
Baya, perauéAe: a vaparvußaua, 
wepixare requiringa nominative 
(Soxpdrys), mevauérce requiring 
a dative (Xexpdre). If an ob- 
lique case is necessary to com- 
plete a sentence, besides the 
subject, the verb is called 
LAarroy 4 odußapa or EAarrov 9 
karnyöpnua, as in the sentence 
Trdrey ide, pide? is so called ; 
for these words only make 
a complete sentence by the 
addition of an object thus: 
WAdrwr pirct Alwova. If this is 
necessary with a wapastußaua, 
it is called Marrov N wapa- 
otuBaua: such, for instance, is 
the word pdAcı, for to complete 
the sentence it is not enough 
to say Zwepdret udAcı, but the ob- 
ject must beadded, as in thesen- 
tence: Zwapdre peraudére: "AAKI- 
Bıddovs. This difference is ex- 
plained by Porphyr. in Ammon. 
1.c.,36,b, whom Lersch. ii. 31, mis- 
understands and then blames. 
See Divg. 64 where the text is 
evidentlycorrupt. Without great 
temerity we might substitute for 


the meaningless elov rd 8:4 wé- 
Tpas wAciv— ra di wapactuBayara, 
which at least gives a better 
meaning than the proposals of 
R. Schmidt, Sto. Gramm. 66, 91, 
and Lersok. 1. c. 33. Apollon. 
De Const. iii. 32, p. 299 ; Bekk. ; 
Suid. cbpBaua (very inaccurate); 
Priscian, xviii. p. 1118, who, in 
his equally inaccurate account, 
has dcupBdpara. The example 
which Lucian. Vit. Auct. 21 
employs to ridicule the Stoic 
hair-splitting anent cvpBape 
and wapardußaua proves, of 
course, nothing. 

' There is nothing whatever 
on record which serves to show 
the position held by the cate 
gories. By several, definition 
and division were treated of 
most improperly under the head 
of language 

* According to Ding. 60, 
Bekker, Aneod. ii. 647, 8pos was 
defined by Chrysippus as ldiov 
(which must be read in Dieg. 
in place of xal) äwödocıs- by 
Antipater as Adyos xar’ ArdAucıw 
(Anecd. äydyanv) Araprılöwras 
éxpepduevos, i.e. a proposition in 
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Of greater importance is the Stoic doctrine of the 
categories.! In this branch of logic, the Stoics again 
follow Aristotle, but not without deviating from him 
in three points. Aristotle referred his categories to 
no higher conception, but looked upon them severally 


which the subject and the col- 
lective predicates may be inter- 
changed. ‘Op:opds gives in de- 
tail what S»roua gives collec- 
tively (Simpl. Categ. 16, B). 
An imperfect dpos is qalled 
ixdypaph. Instead of the Aris- 
totelian ri A» elva:, the Stoics 
were content with the rl A» of 
Antisthenes (Aler. Top. 24, m). 
Like Prodicus, they laid great 
stress on distinguishing accu- 
rately the conceptions of words 
of similar meaning, xap&, rép- 
fis, North, ebbporumm (Alex. Top. 
96). The relation of Yevos to 
eos is also explained : yévos is 
defined to be the summing up 
of many thoughts (dvapaperwv 
@vvonudrav“ which might mean 
thoughts which, as integral 
parts of a conception, cannot 
be separated from it; only this 
explanation would not agree 
with what follows, according 
towhich one would more likely 
think of the different species 
included in the genus. Prantl 
p. 422 suggests drapopnrar, 
which, however, requires ex- 
planation); elöos as rd bxd rou 
yévous wepiexduevoy (Diog. 60). 
yer.nararov is d yévos dy yévos 
oon Iyer: eiduceratoy 4 eldos by 
eos obx Exes (Diog. 61; conf. 
Sext. Pyrrh. i. 138). As to 
Bralpecıs, Swod:alpeots, and dy- 
ridialpeocs (division into contra- 
dictories) nothing new isstated ; 
but sepauds has a special notice 


Diog. 61). Lastly, if Sext. 
Pyrrh. ii. 213 (the previous de- 
finition of dialectic is found, 
as was stated on p. 73, 3, in 
Alcinous Isag. 3, and he also 
mentions c. 5 three of the four 
kinds of division, giving two 
others instead of the fourth) 
refers to the Stoics, four kinds 
of division are enumerated. 
The reference of the 8 diupe- 
gets mentioned by Prantl, p. 
423, on the authority of Bek- 
ker's Anecd. ii. 679 to a Stoic 
source is much more doubtful, 
There is little that is new 
in the Stoic discussion of Op- 
position, and the same may be 
said of what Simpl. (Categ. 100, 
Band 4; 101, €; 102. 8) quoter 
from Chrysippus (wepl ray xard 
orépnaty Aeyoudywy) on the sub- 
ject of ordépnors and és. Conf. 
Diog. vii. 190. 

1 Petersen, Philos. Chrys- 
ipp. Fund. pp. 36-144, is invalu- 
able for its careful collection of 
authorities, but in itsattempt to 
construct theStoicsystem onthe 
categories it indulges in many 
capricious combinations. Zren- 
delenburg, Hist. Beitr. i. 217; 
Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, i. 
426. Our authorities for the 
knowledge of the Stoic doctrine 
of the categories are kesides a 
few notices in other writers 
principally Simplicius, on the 
Categories, and Plotinus, En- 
nead. vi. 1, 25-30. 
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as the highest class-conceptions; the Stoics referred 


them all to one higher conception. 


Aristotle enu- 


merated ten categories; the Stoics thought that they 
could do with four,! which four only partially coincide 


with those of Aristotle. 


Aristotle placed the cate- 


gories side by side, as co-ordinate, so that no object 
could come under a second category in the same 
respect in which it came under the first one;? the 
Stoics placed them one under the other, as subordi- 
nate, so that every preceding category is mare 
accurately determined by the next succeeding one. 
The highest conception of all was apparently by 
the older Stoios declared to be the conception of 


Being. 


Since, however, speaking strictly, only 


what is material can be said to have any being, 
and many of our notions refer to incorporeal and 
therefore unreal objects, the conception of Something? 


1 The Stoicsattack the Aris- 
totelian categories for being 
too numerous, and endeavour 
to show that they do not in- 
clude every kind of expression 
(as if,rejoined Simplicius,Categ. 
5, a, this were the point at all). 
Compare Simpl. Categ. 5,a; 15, 
5; 16, 8, who quotes these as 
objections raised by Arheno- 
dorus and Cornutus, the former 
of whom lived in the time of 
Augustus, the latter in the 
reign of Nero. Observations of 
these writers on some of the 
Aristotelian categories are 
given, Ibid. 47, ¢, 91, a. 

2 That this was intended by 
Aristotle to be the position of 
the categories appears by the 
way in which he introduced 


them ; and also by his observa- 
tions (Phys. v. 2) on the vari- 
ous kinds of motion—which are 
based entirely on the view that 
the categories are coordinate. 

* It will thus be understood 
how the ancients could at one 
time speak of by, at another of 
tl,as being the highest concep- 
tion of the Stoics. The former 
is found in Diog. 61: -yevixedra- 
Tov de dort d -yévos by yévos ovn 
Exe, vloyv Td dr. Sen. Ep. 58,8: 
Nunc autem genus illud primum 
quzerimus, ex quo ceterre species 
suspense sunt, A quo nascitur 
omnis divisio, quo universa 
comprehensa sunt; after notic- 
ing the distinction between 
what is material and what is 
immaterial, he proceeds: quid 
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was in later times put in the place of the conception 
of Being. This indefinite Something comprehends 
alike what is material and what is not material—in 
other words, what has being and what has not being ; 
and the Stoics appear to have made this contrast 
the basis of a real division of things! When it 
becomes a question, however, of formal elementary 
conceptions or categories, other points are emphasised 
which have no connection with the division into 
things material and things not material. Of this 


ergo erit, ex quo hee dedu- 
cantur? illud . . . quod est [rd 
by] . . . quod est aut corporale 
est ant incorporale. Hoc ergo 
genus est primum et antiquissi- 
mum et, ut ita dicam, generale 
(7d yexxératoy]|, It is, how- 
ever, more usual to find ti. 
Thus Plotin. Enn. vi. 1, 25: xoı- 
poy Ti nal Em) wdyrwv ty yévos 
AauBdeovor, Alex. Aphrod. Top. 
155; Sckol. 278, b, 20: ofrw 
Seaxvdos dy Sri uh Karas rd 7) of 
awd oroas yévos Tov dvros (Tl as 
the genus, of which ty is a 
species) rldeyras * ei yap rl, dA ov 
br: nal by . . . GAA’ exeivor vo- 
poberficayres abtois Tb by Kara 
Cwopatey ud Adyendaı Siapev- 
your by rd Fropnudvov’ did TovTO 
yap Td Tl yerındarepov abrou pacıy 
elvan xatryyopovpevoy od Kata ow- 
nArwy ubvov AAA Kal dowpdrwp. 
Schol. in Arist. 34, b, 11. Sert 
Pyrrh. ii. 86: rd 7), Srep daoly 
elyaı zdrroy yerındrarov. Math. 
x. 234: The Stoics affirm ray 
way Ta pty elvar copata Ta dt 
dodéuara. Sen 1. c. 13: Stoici vo- 
lant superponere huic etiam- 
nunc aliud genus magis princi- 
pale... primum genus Stoicis 


quibusdam videtur quid, for in 
rerum, inguiunt,natura quedam 
sunt, quedam non sunt: ex- 
amples of the latter are cen- 
taurs, giants, and similar no- 
tions of unreal things. Ritter, 
iii. 566, remarks, with justice, 
that the older teaching must 
have placed the conception of 
Being at the head; otherwise 
the objection could not have 
been raised, that what has not 
being is thus made an object of 
thought. Probably the change 
was made by Chrysippus, al- 
though it is not definitely proved 
by Stob. Ecl. i. 390. Petersen 
confuses the two views, in 
thinking (p. 146) that the 
Stoics divided Something into 
Being and Not Being, and sub- 
divided Being again into what 
is material and what is not ma- 
terial. In other respects, too, 
he confounds the Stoic teach- 
ing with the consequences, 
whereby Plotinus 1.c. and Plut. 
Comm. Not. 30, sought to refute 
it. 

1 See previous note and p. 
92, 2 
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kind are the four highest conceptions,!—all subordi- 
nate to the conception of Something, viz. subject- 
matter or substance (To üroxeinevov), property or 
form (ro moıov), variety (ro mas Exov), and variety 
of relation (TO mpos Ti mws &xov).? 

The first of these categories? denotes the sub- 
ject-matter of things in themselves (TO Uroreluevov), 
the material of which they are made, irrespective of 
any and every quality,‘ the something which under- 
lies all definite being, and which alone has a 


substantial value.’ 


I The Stoics appear to have 
regarded them as Yerıxarara or 
™para yévn, rather than as cate- 
Peay: Conf. Simpl. Categ. 

6, 8 (in other places as 51, B; 
79, 8, he is speaking for him- 
self and not of the Stoic cate- 
gories); Marc. Aurel. vi. 14; 
xarryyopla did not suit them so 
well because of their use cf 
karnyöpnua. See p. 95, 1. 

2 Simpl. 16,8: of 8€ ye Zroi- 
xol eis éAdrrova ovoréAAew éfi- 
oot Toy TaY mphTav -yeray apıöudv 

. Mowovrras yap thy Touhy eis 
tércapa’ eis Öworeluera wal roid 
wal was Exovra nal apdés rl wos 
&xorra. Plot. En. vi. 1, 25; 
Plut. Comm. Not. 44, 6. p. 1083. 

3 Instead of droxelyevor, the 
Aristotelian category of being, 
ovola, was substituted by some, 
not only without the Scbool, 
but also by Posidonius, who in 
Stob. Ecl. i. 434 distinguishes 
obcla and wows the change of 
the one and the other. Simi- 
larly his fellow-disciple Mnesar- 
chus. 

* Porphyn in Simpl. 12, 5: 
ff te yep Bros DAN... xpirdy 


Following Aristotle, the Stoics 


dor: 100 broxerpévou onnawduerov. 
Plot. 588, B: Örorelueva pry yap 
wp@ra tdfayres nal thy SAnp ép- 
tav0a tay BAAwy wpordtarres. 
Galen. Qu. Qual. 8. Incorp. 6, 
xix. 478: Adyovaı udyny Thy xpd- 
nv SAnv Aldıov Thy Browov. Com- 
pare following note. It would 
seem to follow, as a matter of 
course, from the Stoic belief in 
immaterial properties, see p. 
106, 4, that the Stoics also 
believed in immaterial sub- 
stances (Petersen, 60); but as 
such a view would beat variance 
with their belief that reality 
only belongs to material things, 
and is nowhere mentioned by 
any authority, although obvi- 
ously inviting the criticism of 
opponents, it is safer to suppose 
that they never went so far as 
to state the belief in words. 

: Simpl. 44, 8: Lowe Srevixy 
Tit gunbeig ouvereoda:, ovddér 
Erro 4 TO Sroxeluevoy elva: voul- 
(wy, ras 58 wept abrd Siapopas 
üyvrootdrous iryobuevos. Diog. 
150. Stob. Ecl. i. 322 (see be- 
low 101, 2) and 324 : &pnee 52 6 
Nog et3éri0s Thy tay Bw ovolar 
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distinguish,! in this category of matter, between 
matter in general, or universal matter, and the par- 
ticular matter or material out of which individual 
things are made. The former alone is incapable of 
being increased or diminished. Far otherwise is the 
material of which particular things are made. This 
can be increased and diminished, and, indeed, is ever 
undergoing change; so much so, that the only 
feature which continues the same during the whole 
term of its existence? and constitutes its identity, is 


its quality. 


wal SAny Exoroy wal Euopgor elva:, 
xa? Scov od8ty Anoteraynedvor 
Boy Exec oxnpa ovdt woidrnta 
nar’ aurhr |xa0’ abrhy)|° del 8° by 
vw oxhpars nal wordrnyri elvas, 
diapepecr 58 Thy obciay THs BAns, 
Thy otcay xatd thy brécraci,, 
éxivolg ydvor. Simpl. Phys. 50: 
rd Exoov capa Thy xpetiorny 
Biyv elval paccy. Further par- 
ticulars on matter hereafter. 

! Porphyr.in Simp). Cat. 12, 
8: Serrdy dors Tb üroneluevoy ob 
pévoy xara rovs aed ris oroas 
GAAa ward Tobs wpeaßuredpous. 
Dezipp. See following note. 

2 Diog. 150: obciay dE pac 
Tay orrey axadyrwy thy xperny 
Sany. So thought Zeno and 
Chrysippus: BAn dd éorw ef fs 
ér:8nxorouv yiveras. Kxareirar dt 
Sıxas obola Te Kal TAn, fh Te Tor 
wdstor nal 7 Tay dm) udpos. 7 
piv odv trav Brow obre rAclwy 
ubre dadrray yivera, 4 dt ray 
én) uépuus mal wAcioy nal dAdrrwr. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 322: (Zhvwvns‘) 
oiclay 34 elvyaı thy Tey ivror 
wdrroy xpaérny DAnv, tratrny 8e 
zacar üldıov nal obre mAciw Yıyvo- 
pévny obre dAdrre, Ta 32 pépn 


tatrns ober del Tabrä siapdver, 
GAAQ dapeiodaı Kal cvyxeioOa, 
The same was held by Chrys- 
ippus, according to Stob. Ecl. i. 
432, who says: Posidonius held 
that there were four varieties 
of change, those xara d:alpecw, 
kar’ &AAolwow (water to air), 
Kata ovyxvow (chemical com- 
bination), and war’ äydAucıv, the 
latter also called rh» dE Mur 
peraBorAhy, Tobrwv de thy Kat’ 
ddAolwow wept thy obalay yiyve- 
00a (the elements, according 
to the Stoics, changing into each 
other) ras 3¢ GAAas Tpeis wept 
obs wows Aeyoudvous Tobs da) 
THs ovolas yıyvonkvovs. &xoAol- 
Ows dk rudros Kal ras Yerdacıs 
ovußalvew. Thy yap ovclay obr' 
adteodaı orte yeiovodaı . . . dal 
dt rar I8lws zoey (which may 
be understood, not ofindividual 
properties, but of individually 
determined things) oloy Alavos 
nal Bdwvos, nal aufhaeıs Kal pew- 
ces ylyveodaı. (These words are 
explained by Prantl, 432, thus: 
qualitative determination ad- 
mits increase or decrease of 
intensity; but the use of the 


THE STOICS 


The ‚second category, that of property ' or form, 
comprises all those essential attributes, by means of 


terms adtncıs and pelwors, and 
indeed the whole context no 
less than the passage quoted 
from Diogenes, prove that they 
refer rather to the increase or 
diminution of substance in the 
individual thing.) 3:3 xal wapa- 
pevew thy dndorou wodrnta ard 
Ths yevécews péxpi tis dvaipécees. 
.... dal dt ray idles woiwy dbo 
pry elvai pact ra derrind pdpia 
(individual things have two 
component parts, which are 
capable of change), 7d ev rı 
ara Thy ris obolas bwécTracw Td 
dd rı nard thy Tod wolov. 71d yap 
[iSlws wordy] &s worAaxıs Adyouer 
Thy abinow nal Thy pelwow emidé- 
xeo0daı. Porphyr. See previous 
note. Deripp. in Cat. 31, 15, 
Speng.: as tors Tb droxeipevov 
dırröv, ob uöbvoy nardTtobs awd Ths 
oroas &\AG nal kard Tobs wpeoßv- 
rdpous, ty utv 1d Aeydnevor ape- 
zov bworeluevov, ws 7 Brocos SAN 
u... Sebrepoy 54 twoxeluevow Td 
wowdy d Kowds 4 iBiws üploraraı, 
bworeluevoy yap nal 6 xaAnds nal 
6 Zunpdrns Plut. Comm. Not. 
44,4, p. 1083 (the Stoics assert) 
as 360 tua éxar7ds dori Sxoicel- 
peva, Td uty obola, rd de [wad]. 
kal rd ey del dei wal pdperas, uhr’ 
avéduevoy phre pmecovperoy, uhre 
Saws old» dori daudrov, rd 88 
Biapéver Kal abfdvera: ral neiourau 
xal rdyta wdo xe: ravayria O47 épp 
cupwedpunds Kal cuvnpuoopévoy Kal 
ovyKexupnérov, Kal TNs Siapopas TH 
alc@hoe: undanov rapé yoy Gara. 
The latter is the individual 
thing itself. the former the mate- 
rial thereof, in reference to 
which Plutarch had just said: 
Ta Ahupara ovyxapovew obra, 


tas [uty] dr dpe: wdoas ovolas 
peivy nal péperbai, ra ev ef adroy 
peOcloas, Ta dt woßly emdera 
apoosexoudvas: ols 32 wpoceacı 
Kal Grew dpOpots ral wAhdenıy, 
ravra ph dtaudrew, GAA’ Srepa 
ylyyerdu rais € vais wpoab- 
Bois, dfaAAayhr Ns ovolas Aau- 
Bavotons. That it should be 
said of this perpetually chang- 
ing material uhr’ aukdueror 
pire pecoduervoy May appear 
strange; but the meaning is 
this: it can only be said of an 
individual thing that it in- 
creases and diminisher in so 
far as it remains one and 
the same subject, an idies wosdr 
during the change; but the 
material itself, which is ever 
changing, oannot be regarded 
as the one identical subject of 
inorease and diminution. This 
idea is expanded by Alea. 
Aphro. Quest. Nat. I. 5. 

1 god» or woidryns, and also 
wowds (sc. Adyus). According to 
Simpl. 55.a, many Stoics assign 
a threefold meaning to wad». 
The first, which is also the most 
extensive meaning, includes 
every kind of quality, whether 
essential or acoidental—the was 
{xov as well as the woidy. In 
the second meaning sor is 
used to express permanent quali- 
ties, including those which are 
derivative and non-essential— 
the axeoeıs. Inthe third and 
narrowest sense it expresses 
Tous awapti(oyras (ata rhy éxpo- 
pay) wal duudvas Övras card 
Siapopdy wowods, i.e. those quali- 
ties which faithfully represent 
essential attributes in their 
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which a definite character is impressed on matter 


otherwise indeterminate.! 


distinctive features. The sub- 
stantive woıdrns is only used in 
the last sense. 

1 Simpl. 67, e (the passage 
is fully discussed by Petersen, 
85, and Trendelenburg, 223): 
oi 8¢ Zrwixol TO Kowdy THs Foid- 
anros 1) dal ray awmpdrer Adyovaı 
Sapopär elvas ovolas our Grodıa- 
Ayırhr (separable, i.e, from 
matter) maß’ daurhy, GAA’ els by 
vénua nal i&idryra [sc. play] 
kwoAfyoucavy obre xpévy otre 
ioxvi eidowoiovuermv, GAAA TH di 
aurns rowvrdrnri, Kal’ hy wood 
toiorara: yéveots. In place of 
tv vöonua Petersen, 85, with the 
approval of Trendelenburg and 
Franti (433, 96), reads évyénua. 
To me, Brandis Schol. 69. a, 
32, appears to retain it with 
reason, the meaning being that 
soérns constitutes no indepen- 
dent unity, but only a unity of 
conception Non-essential quali- 
ties are by the Stoics excluded 
from the category of moby, and 
reckoned under that of was 
Exov. 

The same distinction be- 
tween what is essential and 
what is not essential is indi- 
cated in the terms €£ıs and 
oxtoıs wodrnres, or essential 
properties, being called essen- 
tial forms (Efeıs or exrd); non- 
essential qualities being called 
features or varieties (cx¢oeis). 
See Simpl. 54, 7; 55, «. In da- 
termining essential attributes, 
these, according to Simpl. 61, 
B (Schol. in Arist. 70, b, 43), 
are easential, not when they 
happen to be permanent, but 
when they spring from the 


If the definite character 


nature of the object to which 
they belong : ras ney yapaxdacıs 
rais émixrhros Katactduecı xapa- 
urnpl(ecOa: tas dt Ekeıs Tals dE 
éaura@y évepyeias. Amore limited 
meaning, that of local position, 
is given to axéors in Stobd. Ecl. 
i, 410. 

The distinction between 
€vwots and ovvaph also belongs 
here. That, the oneness of 
which depends on an essential 
quality, is jrwuévoy everything 
else is either curnuuévoy or dr 
Sıeotarwov. Seat. Math. ix. 78 
(also in vii. 102): ra» re copd- 
Toy TA uev cotiv yvaudva Te Se ek 
cuvarropévwy TA dé ex Sseordrwy: 
hvopéva wey oby dors Ta Ord mas 
éfews kparobueva, xabdeep puta 
kal (ga-> ouvape applies to 
chains, houses, ships, &c. ; com- 
bination dx 8:eoctdétrwv to flocks 
and armies. Seneca, Ep. 102, 6, 
Nat. Qu. ii. 2, says the same, 
Conf. Alex. De Mixt. 143: 
Aydıyun Be 7d ty capa lud pias Ss 
pacıvy sews awveidodaı [1]. curd. 
xecdaı). Simpl. 55, e: ras yap 
wodrynras éxrd Aéyorres obra [oi 
Zreitol) xl trav hywpevwy ubvwv 
intra amoAelmovoıv én) 8t ray nate 
owaphr, nlov vews, Kal dml tay 
kata didoraciy, olov orparov, uN- 
Bey elvar éxrdy unde eüplokeodaı 
veuuarındy Tt by ex’ autor unde 
eva Adyoy Exov Gore exl Tıya 
indotao v Ade mias etews. 

Those €£es which admit of 
no increase or diminution (éxf- 
Tavs, and Aveoıs) are called 8:a- 
Oécers or permanent forms. 
Virtues, for instance, which, 
according to the Stoics, always 
exist in a perfect form where 
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be one which belongs to a group or class, it is called 
a common quality—xowas mov’ —or, if it be some- 
thing peculiar and distinctive, it is called a distinctive 
quality—ié/ws rowwöv.! Properties therefore combined 
with matter constitute the special materials out of 
which individual things are made;? and quality in 
this combination (7rovov), corresponds, as Trendelen- 
burg has well shown,’ with the form (eidos) of 


Aristotle. 


they exist at all, are d:a0éceis, 
but. arts are only é€fes. Simpl. 
Categ. 61, 8; 72,8; 73, 8; Schol. 
in Arist. 70, b, 28; 76, a, 12, 
24; Stob. Ecl. ii. 98 and 128. 
Conf, Petersen 91. A different 
view was taken by Aristotle 
of the relations of these ex- 
pressions. 

I Syrian. on Arist. Metaph. 
21,p.90in Petersen: naloi Zrwikul 
3¢ ros wowvods moods wpd Tw iälwy 
wudoy awoti@evrar. Stob. Ecl. i. 
434 ; see above p. 101, 2. Simpl. 
De An. 61, a, explains iölos woıds 
by ärouwdtv eldos. Diog. vii. 
138; Piut. C. Not. 36. 3. 

? Besidesthe passagesalready 
cuoted in note 2 on p. 101, from 
Plutarch and Stobseus, see ezt. 
Pyırh. i. 57: 7rd xıpyaueva (the 
intermingling materials,—the 
question here is the possibility 
of mingling) é€ obeias kal moio- 
aqrov owyreiodal pany, Pur- 
phyry in Simpl. Categ. 12, 3 
disputes this view himself. 
The Stoics, therefore, clearly 
distinguish €é{s, or essential 
form, from the subject to which 
it belongs; and Philo must 
have been following the Stoics 
when he said (Nom. Mutat. 
1063, D): es yap trav Kar’ 


It may, in fact, like that, be described 


abrds toiwy Anelvous, as pouruch 
povoixov, «.t.A4 They also dis- 
tinguish between a thing and 
its obola. Stob. Ecl. i. 436: ud 
elval re Tobrdv 7d Tt wotdy idles 
nal thy obalay ef hs €or: Tovto, wh 
nevroı ye und? Erepov, AAA pdvor 
od tabrov, bia Td Kal pépos elvaı 
Tis ovolas wal roy abroy drexew 
röroy, TA 8 Erepa Tivay Acydueva 
deiv Kal Tony xexwploba: xa ud’ 
dv udper Oempeindar. Conf. Sert. 
Pyrrh. iii. 170; Math. ix. 336: 
ol dt Srwixol odrTe Erepov Tov SAov 
Tb pépos obre Td abrd Yanır 
ümdpxew‘ and Seneoa, Ep. 313, 
4. Mnesarchus, a fellow dis- 
ciple of Posidonius, accordingly 
compares the relation of an 
individual thing to its ovcia 
with that of a statue to the 
material of which it is com- 
posed. Since the idfws woıds 
distinguishes a thing from 
every other, there follows as a 
matter of course, what is as- 
serted circumstantially and in 
detail by Chrysippus (in Philo, 
Incorrupt. M. 951, B), drı do 
eiduroious [= iSiws rows] dal ris 
abrijs ovclas auhxavoy curry 
yaı. 

® L. c. 222. 

* This may be seen from the 
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as the active and efficient part of athing.' Aristotle's 
form, however, expresses only the non-material side 
of a thing, whereas quality is regarded by the Stoics 
as something material—in fact, as an air-current.? 
Hence the mode in which a quality is conceived to 
reside in matter is that of an intermingling of ele- 
ments. The same theory of intermingling applies of 
course to the union of several properties in one and 
the same matter,‘ and likewise to the combination of 


passages quoted in note 2 on 
the previous page. 

1 Plut. St. Rep. 43, 4, p. 1054: 
Thy Diner apydy de davrns nal 
dxivynroy dronelodaı Tas woıdrnaıw 
éwopaivove:, tas 38 woidrnras 
zreruata otaas xal tévous aepd- 
Bas ofs dy dyylvarraı plpeoı 773s 
Ans e8owoeiy Exacta Kal axnua- 
rifew. It is a carrying out of 
the Stoic teaching (as Simpl. 
57, «, remarks) for Plotinus to 
reduce wodrns to the class- 
conception of dvvayss-(Eon. vi. 
1, 10, 574, 8). But the Stoic 
definition of Sbvapyis (quoted by 
Simpl. 58, a—t wAeidvwr éxor- 
oTiKh cuprrepdroy, with the ad- 
ditional words Kai xaraxparovca 
rar dyepyeı@s— does not directly 
refer to woidrns. Modrns may 
also be connected with the 
Adyos omepuarınös. See Plotin. 
i. 29, 593, A: ef 5¢ rd roid Din 
rody Aéyoter, Kpw@rov pay ol Adyoı 
aurois EvvAos GAA’ on dv BAy 
yevopevo: curberdy Tt xothooucw 
.. „ob Epa aro) eldn ovdé Adyoı, 
Diog. vii. 148 : Earı Bt Qdars efıs 
[=xodrns] €& abriis xivoupévn, 
xara azepuarınovs Adyous &rore- 
Aovod Te nal ovvexovea ta d£ 
auris, K.T.A. 


* Piut.Ibid.$2: (Xpbovrwos) 


dv rots mepl Elewv obdtv BAA Tas 
efeıs wAhy Gepas elval pnow bxd 
TobTwy yap auvexera Ta Chari, 
wal rod roby Exactoy elva: alrıos 
6 cuvéxwy ahp eoriw, dv oxAnpd- 
mre py dv aidhpy, xuxvétnra 8’ 
dv AlOp, Aevadrnra 3° dv apyipy 
karovow,. Simpl. 69, y: 7 tev 
Zrwixwy Sdka AcydyTwy, ThuaTa 
elvas Ta oxhpara Sowep Ta BAAa 
wod. Ibid. 67, e; 56,5: was 30 
kal mvevparixh 7 obola Eoras roy 
TwMATIK@Y WowoTrhtwy avTov Tov 
wyevpatos cuvrOérou DVToS, K.T.A. 

® Alva. Aphr. De An. 143, 
b: was dt ow (dvrwr dat! Thy wepl 
npdoews xowhy wpdAmpır 7d Adyew 
Kal thy ety rots Exovow adrhy 
neulxdaı Kal rhy plow Trois purois 
wal 7d pws Te adpı Kol Thy Wux hp 
Te oapart. Ibid. 144, a, the 
saying is quoted against the 
Stoics: meuiy@a: ry DAn Tor 
Gedy. 

4 Plut. C: Not. 36,3 : Aéyou- 
ov obroı Kal mAdrrovow dm) pias 
ovoias So lölos Yerdodı wolovs 
(this follows from their hypo- 
thesis, but it is distinctly denied 
by Chrysippus in thesis. See 
p. 104, 2) xal rhy abriy ovclay eva 
odvidlos Exoveay dwıdvros drepou 
ödxeodaı nal diapvAdrrewv Öpolws 
&uborepovs. 


CHAP, 
V. 
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several attributes to produce a single conception of 
quality.! In all cases the relation is supposed to be 
materialistic, and is explained by the doctrine of 
the mutual interpenetration of material things.? 
This explanation, indeed, could not apply to every 
kind of attributes. Unable to dispense entirely with 
things not material, the Stoics were obliged to admit 
the existence of attributes belonging to immaterial 
things, these attributes being, of course, themselves 
not material.“ What idea they formed to themselves 





ı Simpl. 70, €: Kal ol Zrwikol 
8% xoidtnras voiorhr@v Foovoıw 
davrav (} Extoy) mooüvres Exräs 
eleıs [l. éxra wal ees or eleıs 
only]. The context shows that 
the meaning of these words is 
that given above. The con- 
ception of a property is com- 
pounded of several attributes, 
and, therefore, a property of 
several subordinate properties. 
If Aevxdy is a xpwpa, the dta- 
xpirixdy Spews is the fs, or form 
of Aeuwd». 

2 This follows of necessity, 
quite independently of the 
above-quoted language of Alex- 
ander, from the Stoic doctrine 
of the material nature of pro- 
perties and of the mingling of 
materials. For if tbat inter- 
mingling of materials in which 
each one retains its properties 
(wikis and kpacits in contrast to 
chemical combination wrapd@ects 
and ovyxvets) is defined to be 
the complete interpenetration 
of one material by another, 
without passing into a third 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 876; Alea. De 
Mixt. 142, a; Plut C. Not. 37, 
2); if, moreover, properties are 


said to be material; and in all 
cases when tbey are combined, 
each property retains its own 
peculiarity, and yet is inherent 
in the subject-matter and in 
every other property belonging 
to the same subject-mat'er; 
it follows that this relation can 
only be explained by supposing 
a mutual interpenetration of 
properties with each otber and 
with their subject-matter. 

® The proof of this will be 
given subseguently. Meantime 
compare the remarks, p. 92, 2; 
94, 1 on the Aexrdp. 

4 Simpl. 56, 8, and 54, B: of 
St Srwixol roy ply ceopudrwr aw- 
parınas, Tew dt Arwudrwr dowud- 
tous elva: Adyouvcı Tas vobrmras. 
Only the cwuarixal wo es 
are wveduara, see p. 105, 2; in- 
corporeal properties are called 
éx74, to distinguish them from 
éfeis (essential forms). Deaxipp. 
in Cat. 61,17, Speng.: @avpdcer 
dt Tüv Erwixay xupı[löerwv ras 
ekeıs awd ray xray’ koapara 
BY wapadexdpervos cab’ davrd, Stray 
epeaxedciv dedy 7H dal ras rowvrTas 
duarhyeıs Epxovrau But this use 
of terms appears not to have 
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of these incorporeal attributes, when reality was 


considered to belong only to things corporeal, it is, 


of course, impossible for us to say.! 

The two remaining categories include everything 
which may be excluded from the conception of a 
thing on the ground of being either non-essential or 
sccidental. In as far as such things belong to an 
object taken by itself alone, they come under the 
category of variety (ws yor) ; but when they belong 
to it, because of its relation to something else, they 
come under the category of variety of relation (rpos 
ri mos Exov). Variety includes all accidental quali- 
ties, which can be assigned to any object indepen- 
dently of its relation to any other object.? 
coloor, place, time, action, passion, possession, mo- 
tion, state, in short, all the Aristotelian categories, 
with the exception of substance, whenever they apply 
to an object independently of its relation to other 
objects, belong to the category of variety? (mws Zxov). 


Size, 


been universal among the Stoics 
(Simpl. Categ. 54, y), with 
whom different views prevailed 
touching the extent of the con- 
ception of &xröv. According to 
this passage it was Antipater 
who wished to include under 
dura, the «owd ovurtduara 
Capdrwy nal dcopdrwy, 

' Conf. Simpl. 57, ¢, who 
after giving the definition of 
quality, quoted p. 103, 1, con- 
tinues: ds 38 rovros, el ph ofdy 
ve xara Toy dxelvey Adyor nowdr 
elva: ctpxrwpa owudınv Te nal 
koruudrev, obnerı tora: yévus 4 


Fodrns, GAA’ brépas yey dal tay 


owudrwy érépws dt dal ray dow- 
udıav alrn ipéctyne. 

2 Simpl. 44, 3: 5 88 rhy 
ardow nal thy xdbiow ph wpoc- 
moovpevos (including sc. rois 
odor) Eoıne Erwixg tive ournOelg 
cuvéwesOar ovsty BAAo N 7d 
troxeluevoy elvas voul(wv, ras dt 
wepl autd Siadupas Avumootdrous 
Wyoupevos nal ads Exovra avra 
aroxadwy &s Ev TOIS Uroxeipévots 
Exoyra abrd rovTo 7d müs Exe. 

3 Dexipp. in Cat. 41, 20, 
Speng.: ei dé rıs eis 7d ws Exov 
ouvrdrroı vas waAeloras KaTn- 
yopias, Gowep ol Zroikul reiot ary, 
Plotin. vi. 1, 30, 594, A: was dt 


(8) The 
categories 
of variety 
and 
cartety of 
relation. 





THE STOICS& 


On the otber hand, those features and states which 


. are purely relative—such as right and left, sonship 


and fatherhood, &c.—come under the category of 
variety of relation (mpos r/ wws &yov); and from 
this category the simple notion of relation (mpös Ti) 
must be distinguished. Simple relation (apos ri) is 
not treated as a distinct category, since it includes 
not only accidental relations, but also those essential 
properties (7rova) which presuppose a definite rela- 
tion to something else—such as knowledge and 


perception.! 


ty ro was Exov, WOAATS Biapopas 
dv avrois otons; mas yap rd 
rpolunxu nal Tb Aeuxdy eis ty 
[Yevos Geréov], Tov uty wogov Tov 
dt wood vros; was de Td wore 
kal rd wou; was de Saws wos 
£xovra rd xOes Kal Td wepvo: Kal 
rd dv Avreip mal dv "Axadnula; 
wal ws was de 6 xpdvos müs 


¥xov; . . . Tb dt worety was was 
Exov ... wat b wdoxor ob rds 


&xur . .. lows 8’ dy udvor apudcer 
él rou neiodaı rd mas Exov nal em} 
Tov Exe ex) dt rou Exew ob ras 
Ixovarrakxov. Simpl. Categ. 94, 
e: The Stoics included f&xew 
under was &xor. In saying as 
Simpl. 16,3, does that the Stoics 
omitted rood», time, and place, 
it must be meant that they did 
not treat these conceptions as 
separate categories. What they 
did with them Simpl. explains 
l. c. el yap rd was &xov voulloucw 
avTois Ta ToIaUTa wepıAaußärveır. 
Trenrlelenburg, 229, with justice, 
observes that, wherever the 
species-forming difference lies 
in #uodv as in mathematical 
conceptions, there rood» comes 
under wordy. 


1 Simpl. 42, e: of dt Zrwixol 
dO’ évds yévous dio xara roy rö- 
or Tovroy dpıßuourra, TA pee dr 
Tois wpés Te TUOéyres, Ta 8° dv Tois 
wpés tl wws Exourr, nal ra pep 
apés ti dyri8iaipourres Tois wal’ 
abra, tra dt apds rl was ExorTa 
rois Kath Siapopdy. (Ibid. 44, B: 
ol Arwixol voul(oveo: wdons ris 
kara Siadooay i8idryros awna- 
Adx@a: ra apdés rl wus Exorra.) 
Sweet and bitter belong to ra 
apés rı* to the other class belong 
Sekids, warhp, &c., kata Scapopay 
BE pact ra Kard rı eldos xapor- 
rnpı(öueva. Every xa adrd is 
also xara diabopdäv (determined 
as to quality), and every zp6s ri 
xws Exov is also a xpds Ti, but 
not conversely. Conf. 43,8. «ei 
Se dei capéocrepow neralaßew TA 
Aeydueva, wmpds Tt pey Adyovoww 
Seca Kar’ oikeioy yapaxtipa dın- 
neluevd mus dwuvever wpds Erepor 
(or, according to the definition 
in Sext. Math. viii. 454: wpös 
ti éotl Td apbs brépw voovpevoy), 
apés rı de ws Exovra ica wéuxe 
ovußalveıy rıyl Kal n> ovußalreıs 
&veu Ths wept aura neraßoAns wat 
dAAoeoews ner& TOU wpds Td exTdS 
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The relation of these four categories to one another 
is such, that each preceding category is included in 
the one next following, and receives from it a more 
definite character.! Substance never occurs in reality 
without property, but has always some definite quality 


to give it a character. 


On the other hand, property 


is never met with alone, but always in connection 


with some subject-matter.” 


Variety presupposes 


some definite substance, and variety of relation sup- 


poses the existence of variety.° 


aroßAdzew, Gore brav uty xara 
Siapopdy rı Bıaxelueroy xpos Erepov 
seven, xpds 7s pdvov TovTo ora, 
sn Elis nal  emaothun nal 7 
algOnois: Srav S¢ ph watda rhy 
tvovoay Siadopay mara Ary dt 
Thy wpbs Erepoy axemıw OexpHrat, 
apés ri was Exovra toras: 5 yap 

s nal b defids EEwder Tıvay apoo- 
Bedyraı, mpds Thy üwdoracıy ° Bid 
wal undemäs yıronevns wep) abta 
meraBoAijs yévotr’ by ounerı marhp, 
row viov dxoBavdyros, 5 58 Bekids 
Tov wapaxerpévou peracrdyros: Td 
Be yAund Kal wınpdv ode dv dAACIA 
yévouro ef ph cupperaBddAdc: Kal 
sepl abr& Svvayis. In this sense, 
therefore, mpds ts belongs to 
rowdy, being composed (as Simpl. 
43, a, says) of rowdy and wpds rı. 
On the other hand, xpds rl rws 
fxor only expresses, to quote 
Herbart, an accidental relation. 
Prant?'s quotation (I. 437, 108) 
from Simpl. 44, B, we have no 
special reason to refer to the 
Stoics. 2 

! Trendelenburg, 220, con- 
siders that these genera are in 
so far subordinate to one an- 
other, that the previous one 
continues in the next, but with 


It will hereafter be 


the addition of a fresh deter- 
mination; a better name for 
the second category would be 
droreluera word’ for the third, 
bmoxelueva rod aws Exovra' for 
the fourth, droreineva woe xpds 
tl wos Exovra. In support of 
this, be refers to Simpl. 43, a: 
ereraı dt avrois kaxeivo Eromov TO 
obvdera moiety TA Yen En xpoTtépwy 
rıyav nal Seurépwy ws Tb mpös Tı 
éx mod kal rot xpdés ri. Plut. 
C. Not. 44, 6: rérrapd ye roto 
broxelweva wept Exactov, padAov 
de rérrapa Exacror numv. Plot. 
Enn. vi, 1, 29, 693, A: &rowos 4 
diaipegis .. . ev Oarépyp trav eldwv 
Td Erepov rıdeica, Srxep ky [ef] rs 
Siaipay thy emorhuny thy py 
ypauparichy Adyoı, Thy 58 Ypauna- 
Tikhy Kal BAAo Ti" if roe are to 
be din woid, they are composed 
of Gin and eldos or Abyos. See 
p. 48, 2. 

? See p. 103, 1. 

? See p. 107,2; Plotin. vi. 1, 
80: Why are xaos Exovra enu- 
merated as a third category, 
since wdavra wep) thy VAnv wos 
Exovra ; the Stoics would pro- 
bably say that woid are wep) thy 
fAnv was txovra, whereas the 
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(c) Rela- 
tion of the 
categories 
to one 
another. 


THE STOICS. 


seen how closely these deductions, and, indeed, the 
whole doctrine of the categories, depend on the meta- 
physical peculiarities of the Stoic system. 

Passing from incomplete to complete utterance, 
we come, in the first place, to sentences or proposi- 
tions,! all the various kinds of which, as they may be 
deduced from the different forms of syntax, are enu- 
merated by the Stoics with the greatest precision.? 
Detailed information is, however, only forthcoming 
in reference to the theory of judgment (afiwua), 
which certainly occupied the chief and most im- 
portant place in their speculations. A judgment is 
a perfect utterance, which is either true or false.? 





wos £xovra, in the strict sense 
of the term, are epi r& roid. 
Yet since the wo themselves 
are nothing more than dAn wos 
¥xovoa, all categories must be 
ultimately reduced to 8A». 

' Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 
440-467. 

2 In Diog. 66; Sext. Math. 
viii. 70; Ammon. De Interp. 4, 
a (Schol. in Arist. 93, a; 22, b, 
20); Simpl. Cat. 103,a; Ruéth. 
De Interp. 315; Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. iii. 267, conf. I. 104, a 
distinction is drawn between 
tilwua (a judgment), dparnpa (a 
direct question, requiring Yes 
or No), wvoua (an enquiry), 
wpoorantındr, Sprixdy, dparixdy 
(wishes), eb#rıxdv (a prayer), 
umoderıcdv (a supposition), exde- 
vındv (as exnelodw eb0eta ypauur), 
wpocayopevrındv (an address), 
Gavuanrındy, Wexrixdy, éxanopy- 
rixdy, dpnynuarindy (explanatory 
statements), duoov Afısuarı (a 
judgment with something ap- 


pended, as: os Ngauldpow 


éupephs 5 Bouxddros! by Sextus 
called TIAelor Y atleopa). Ammon, 
in Waitz, Arist. Orig. i. 43, 
speaks of ten forms of sentences 
held by the Stoics, mentioning, 
however, only two, spocraxriunds 
and éBxti«és (so reads the MS. 
Waitz suggests épexrinds, more 
probably it is evxrixéds). Diog. 
191, mentions treatises of 
Chrysippus on interrogatory 
and hortatory sentences. On 
the relation of an oath to af/epa 
light is thrown by Simpl. 1. c., 
also by Chrysippus’ distinction 
between dAndopreiw and ebopxeis 
Wevdopxecy and driopneis in Stob. 
Floril. 28, 15. 

3 Diog. 65: &&lopa dd dorw 3 
érriy GAnGes N Pevdos. Questions 
and other similar sentences are 
neither true nor false (Ibid. 66 
and 68). This definition of a 
judgment is constantly referred 
to, see p. 83, 2, by Simpl. Cat. 
103, a; Cie. Tusc.i. 7, 14; De 
Fato, 10, 20; Gell. N. A. xvi. &, 
8; Schol. in Arist. 93, b, 35. 
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Judgments are divided into two classes: simple 
judgments, and composite judgments.' By a simple 
judgment the Stoics understand a judgment which 
is purely categorical.” Under the head of composite 
judgments are comprised hypothetical, corroborative, 
copulative, disjunctive, comparative, and causal 
judgments.2 In the case of simple judgments, 
a greater or less definiteness of expression is sub- 
stituted in place of the ordinary difference in re- 
spect of quantity ;‘ and with regard to quality, they 


The purport of the expression 
Adyos dvodarrinds, AcKTdy Axo- 
garrdy (in Diog. 65; Gell. xvi. 
8,4; Ammon. De Interp. 4, a; 
Schol. in Arist. 93, b, 20) is the 
same. 

1 Seat. Math. viii. 93: rar 
yap akiopdrar xporny oxeddy Kal 


xuptotarny expépovo: Si:apopay ol 
SiaAewrixol wal’ Ir TA udv dor 


abrwy aera TAB’ ouxanıa. Ibid. 
95 and 108. Dieg. 68 gives the 
definitions of both. 

* Sert.1.c., by whom Diog. 
must be corrected, see p. 113, 3. 

2 Diog. 69: dv 58 rois ovx 
arAois 7d auynuudvor Kat rd wapas 
ournuptvoy xa) Tbovurerieyulvov 
wal +d alrisdes nal Tb die(evypévov 
sul rd Siacadovy Td paddroy Kal 
rd Scacapovy rd frrov. Further 
details presently respecting the 
surnupévoy and die(evypévoy. For 
the wsapacurnuuévor—a_ condi- 
tional sentence, the first part of 
which is introduced by éred}— 
see Diog. 71 and 74; for the 
coprexAeynévoy, the cbarac- 
teristic of which is the wal and 
nal, see Ding. 72; Sext. Math. 
viii. 124; Gell. N.A. xvi. 8 and 
9; Ps. Galen, Eicay. dar. 13; 
Dezxipp. in Cat. 27, 3, Speng. ; 


(Schol. in Arist. 44. a, 9— 
Pranti, 446, says this ge 
is not quite correct; it only 
implies that the term oyumAoxtı 
was confined to a copulative 
judgment); for the alriwdes, 
which is characterised by a 
3:é7:, and therefore is not iden- 
tical with the sapaouynuuevor, 
Diog. 72 and 74; for the 8:a- 
Capovy Td uarAov and the dia- 
capour rd hrrov, Diog. 72 ; conf. 
Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. i. 188; 
Apollon, Synt. (Bekker's Anecd. 
ii.), 481. These are only some 
of the principal forms of com- 
posite judgments, their number 
being really indefinite. Chrys- 
ippus estimated that a million 
combinations might be formed 
with ten sentences. The cele- 
brated mathematician, Hippar- 
chus. however, proved that only 
103,049 affirmative and 310,952 
negative judgments could be 
formed withthat material( Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 29, 5, p. 1047; Qu. 
Symp. viii. 9, 3, 11, p. 732). 

* There is no notice of a 
division of judgments into 
general and particular. Instead 
of that, Sert. (Math. viii. 96) 


distinguishes &pıoudva as otros. 


a) Simple 
udgment. 


THE STOICS. 


not only make a distinction between affirmative and 
negative judgments,! but, following the various forms 
of language, they speak of judgments of general 
negation, judgments of particular negation, and 


judgments of double negation.? 


Only affirmative 


and negative judgments have a contradictory relation 
to one another; all other judgments stand to each 


other in the relation of contraries.? 


xd@nrai, ddpiora as vis waßnraı, 
and péoa as GyOpwros KdönTaı, 
Zwepdrns reptrares. When the 
subject stood in the nominative, 
“pioudva were called marayopev- 
vind ( Ding. 70); the others xarn- 
yopind* a narayopeurındv is otros 
wepmarel’ a xarnyopındr, Alwy 
repiwares. 

I An affirmative judgment 
was called xaragparixdy, a nega- 
tive droparındv, by Chrysippus 
in the fragment about to be 
quoted, and Simpl. Cat. 102, 8, 
¢ Ajnl. Dogm. Plat. iii. 266, 
Ond. renders these terms by de- 
dicativa and abdicativa. For 
the manner in which they ex- 
pressed negative sentences, see 
Bosth. De Interp. 373; Schol. 
in Arist. 120. 

2 Diog. 69 gives an example 
of apyntixdy, ovdels wepızarei' 
one of particular negation, 
orepntixdy—apirdvOperds darıy 
obros* one of double negation, 
Ömweparodarındv— as, obx) Nuepe 
otk dori. 

3 Sert. Math. viii. 89; Diag. 
73: dvrixelueva are @y 7d Erepov 
tou érdpou éorly awopatixdy 
or (according to the outward 
treatment of these determina- 
tions) Aropdeeı #Aeord(eı—as, It 
is day, and It is not day. Aris- 
totle called such a contra- 


Of two proposi- 


dictorv drrigacis, a contrary 
évayriérns, putting both under 
the class conception of ärrızel- 
eva The Stoics reserved &r- 
tixelueva for contradictories 
(Simpl. Cat. 102,3 and 102, (, 
a Stoic discussion intended to 
show that the conception of 
évarriov is not applicable to 
negative sentences and con- 
ceptions), which is after all 
only a difference in termi- 
nology. *Evayrloy they also call 
paxduevoy (Apollon. Synt. 484, 
Bekk.). Otherwise, following 
Aristotle, they distinguished 
hetween évayrioy and évartics 
tyoy: évayria are conceptions 
which are in plain and imme- 
diate contrast, such as $pdrmeıs 
and d¢péynois* dvarrias Exorre 
are those which are only con- 
trasted by means of the évdyria, 
such as @pdypos and Upper 
(Simpl. Categ. 98, 7). The 
former, therefore, apply to abs- 
tract, the latter to concrete 
notions. That every negative 
judgment has an affirmative 
judgment opposed to it is 
elaborately proved by a series 
of quotations from poets, each 
one of which is four times re- 
peated in the fragment wep! Aro- 
gparixoy first edited by Letronane 
(Fragments inédits, Paris, 1838), 
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tions which are related as contradictories, according 
to the old rule, one must be true and the other 
false.' 

Among composite judgments the most impor- 
tant are the hypothetical and the disjunctive. As 
regards the latter, next to no information has reached 
us? A hypothetical judgment (cuvnupévoy) 8 a 
judgment consisting of two clauses, connected by the 
conjunction ‘if,’ and related to one another as cause 
and effect; the former being called the leading 
(nyoünevov), and the latter the concluding or inferen- 
tial clause (Anyyov).” In the correctness of the infer- 
ence the truth of a hypothetical judgment consists, 


and subsequently emended, ex- 
plained, and with a great degree 
of probability referred to Chry- 
sippus by Bergk (De Chrysippi 
libro wepl dwodarixey, Cassel, 
1841, Gymn. progr.). In ex- 
plaining the fragment Prantl, 
Gesch. d. Log. I. 451 appears to 
have hit the trath in one point, 
where Bergk is not satisfied. 

| Simpl. Categ. 103, B; Cie. 
De Fato, 16, 37; N. D. i. 25, 
70. Further particulars above 
p. 83, 2; 110, 3. 

2 Viz. that the members 
of a disjunction, as well as their 
contradictory opposites, must 
also be contraries (adversa or 
pugnantia), and that from the 
truth of the one the falsehood 
of the other follows. A dis- 
janction which does not satisfy 
one or the other of these con- 
ditions is false (wapadie(evypé- 


pov), Gell. N. A. xvi. 8, 12; 
Sext. Pyrrh. ii. 191; Alex. 
Anal. Pr. 7, b. 


® Diog. 71; Sext. Math. 109; 
Galen, De Simpl. Medicamen. 
ii. 16, vol. xi. 499; Ps. Galen, 
Eicay. Sud. p. 15. The Stoics 
distinguish most unnecessarily, 
but quite in harmony with 
their ordinary formal punc- 
tiliousness, the case in which 
the leading clause is identical 
with the inferential clause (ei 
quépa dorly, huépa tor) and the 
case in which it is different (el 
Audpa doriv, pas or), Con- 
ditional sentences of the first 
kind are called dibopouneva 
curnupéva. Sext. viii. 281; 
294; and 466; Pyrrh. ii. 112; 
conf. viii. 95; Diog. 68. That 
in all these passages d:popov- 
mevoy must be read, and not 
dtapopovuevoy, appears according 
to Prantl’s (p. 445, 122) very 
true observation from the re- 
marks of Alex. Top. 7, a: Anal. 
Pr. 7, b, on d:popodueror cvAAo» 
yıruul. 


I 


(B) Com- 
posite 
judgments. 


CHAP. 


THE STOICS. 


As to the conditions upon which the accuracy of an 
inference rests, different opinions were entertained 
within the Stoic School itself! In as far as the 


1 Sezt. Math. viii. 112; 
owas per ydp dacıy Gwrayres ul 
A:adrecrixol Öyıks elvas auunujevor, 
Bray dxodovOn TE dv abra ryou- 
ergo Tb dv abrg Ahyov. wepl dt 
vou wére dxoAovdei al was, oTacid- 
quvoi wpds &AAHAOvs nal uaxduera 
wis axodovélas dxrlOerras npırhoia. 
Cie. Acad. ii. 47, 143: In hoc 
ipso, quod in elementis dialec- 
tici docent, quomodo judicare 
oporteat, rerum falsumne sit, si 
‘quid ita connexum est, ut hoc: 
Si dies est, lucet; quanta con- 
tentio est ! aliter Diodoro aliter 
Philoni, Chrysippo aliter placet. 
(The further remarks on the 
points of difference between 
Chrysippus and Cleanthes have 
no reference to hypothetical 
judgments.) The Philo here 
alluded to—the same Philo 
against whom Chrysippus wrote 
his treatises ( Diog. vii. 191 and 
194)—is the well-known dialec- 
tician and pupil of Diodorus, 
who declared all conditional 
sentences to be right in which 
8 false inferential clause is not 
drawn from a true leading 
clause. According to this view, 
conditional sentences would be 
right, with both clauses true, 
or both false, or with a false 
leading clause and true in- 
ferential clause (Sezt. 1. c. viii. 
245 and 449; Pyrrh. ii. 110). 
According to Sert. Pyrrh. ii. 
104, the view of Philo appears 
to have gained acceptance 
among the Stoics, perhaps 
through Zeno, for whose connec- 
tion with Philo see Diog. vii. 16. 


Rut, in any case, the meaning 
appears to have been ( Diog. vii. 
81), that, in the cases men- 
tioned, conditional sentences 
may be right, not that they 
must be right. 

Others more appropriately 
judged of the correctness of 
conditional sentences by the 
connection of the clauses, and 
either required, for a con- 
ditional sentence to be right, 
that the contradictory opposite 
(dyriceluevov) of the inferential 
clause should be irreconcileable 
with the leading clause, or that 
the inferential clause should be 
potentially (Svvdue:) contained 
in the leading clause (Sezt. 
Pyrrh. ii. 111). The first of 
these requirements, which i» 
mentioned by Diog. 73 as the 
only criterion of the Stoic 
School, was due to Chryaippus, 
who accordingly refused to al- 
low sentences in which this was 
not the case to be expressed hy- 
pothetically ( Gic. De Futo, 6,12; 
8, 15): it was not right to say, 
Si quis natus est oriente cani- 
cula, is in mari non morietur; 
but, Nonet natus est quis oriente 
canicula et is in mari morietur. 

It may be observed, in con- 
nection with the enquiry into 
the accuracy of conditional 
sentences, that a true con- 
ditional sentence may become 
false in time. The sentence, 
If Dion is alive now, he will 
continue to live, is true at the 
present moment; but in the 
last moment of Dion's life it 
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leading clause states something, from the existence 
of which an inference may be drawn for the state- 
ment in the concluding clause, it is also called an 
indication or suggestive sign.! 

The modality of judgments, which engaged the 
attention of Aristotle and his immediate pupils so 
much, was likewise treated by the Stoics at con- 
siderable length; but of this branch of enquiry 
so much only is known to us as concerns possible 
and necessary judgments, and it is the outcome 
chiefly of the contest between Chrysippus and the 
Megarian Diodorus.? It is in itself of no great value. 


will cease to be true. Such 
sentences were called äreprypd- 
$us perawiwroyra, because the 
time could not be previously 
fixed when they would become 
false (Simpl. Phys. 306, a). 
Chrysippus also wrote on the pe- 
rasistorre, according to Divnys. 
Comp. Verb. p. 72 Schäfer. 
Diog. vii. 105, mentions two 
treatises of his on the subject, 
but characterises them as 
spurious. 

' According to Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 100, Math. viii. 143 and 156, 
the Stoics distinguished be- 
tween onueia Öroumorwä and 
oquea dydexrucd. The definition 
of the latter was drdetındv 
diena dy Syiel curnupdve xan- 
yetpevoy (OT mpoxadıryodueror) 
danaAvarındvy Tov Afyyorros‘ the 
Wyıls avempudvor was a sentence 
with both the leading and in- 
ferential clauses true. Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 101; 106; 115; Math. 
viii. 249. 


® Diodorus had said that 
Only what is, or what will be, 
is possible. The Stoics, and 
in particular Chrysippus, define 
öward» as what is capable of 
ook true (7d éwidexrindy rob 
&rndts elva), if circumstances 
do not prevent; addvaroy as & 
Bh tory eaidextindy Tod dAxnOes 
elyax. From the devardy they 
distinguish the ov« dsayxaior, 
which is defined as d nal éAndés 
dori nal pevdos oldy re elva ray 
durds undev evayrioundver (Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055; Diog. 76; 
Boéth. De Interp. 374, Bas. 
The same thing is also stated 
in Alex. Aphr. De Fato, co. 10, 
p. 30. duvards elvas yerdodas 
route 3 bw’ obderds xwAdera yeve- 
odaı xhy ph yéynra.) On the 
other hand, édvayxatoy is, what 
is both true and incapable of 
being false, either in itself or 
owing to other circumstances. 
Diog. and Boéth. There was 
probably another definition of 
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By the Stoics, nevertheless, great value was attached 


——__ to it, in the hope of escaping thereby the difficulties 


which necessarily result from their views on freedom 
and necessity.! 

In their theory of illation,? to which the Stoics 
attached special value, and on which they greatly 
prided themselves,’ chief attention was paid to hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive inferences.‘ In regard to 
these forms of inference, the rules they laid down are 
well known :° and from these forms they invariably 
take their examples, even when treating of inference 





ove dvayxaioy, as d Weddos oldy Te 
elyaı ray Exntds ph evaryrioupdver ° 
so that it might be said (Boeth. 
429) that the obx dvaykalov was 
partly possible and partly im- 
possible, without contradicting 
(as Boäth. and Prantl, p. 463, 
believe) their other statement, 
that the dvrardv was partly 
necessary and partly not neces- 
sary. The conceptions of the 
Possible and the Not-necessary 
are thus made to overlap, the 
former including the Neoessary 
and Not-necessary, the latter 
the Possible and the Not-pos- 
sible. 

To defend his definition of 
the Possible against the xupredey 
of Diodorus, Chrysippus denied 
the statement, 3uvarg Aduyaror 
wh AmoAovdeir, without exposing 
the confusion contained in it 
between sequence in time and 
causal relation (diez. Anal. Pr. 
67, b; Philop. Anal. Pr. xlii. b; 
Schol. in Arist. 163, a; Cic. De 
Fato, 7, 13; Ep. ad Div. ix. 4). 
Cleanthes, Antipater, and Pan- 


thoides preferred to attack 
another leading clause of Dio- 
dorus, the clause that Every 
past occurrence must neces- 
sarily be true (Zpiotet. Diss. ii. 
19,2 and 5). The Aristotelian 
position in reference to a dis- 
janction, that When the dis- 
junction refers to something 
future, the disjunction itself is 
true, without either clause be- 
ing necessarily true, was not 
accepted by the Stoics (Simpl. 
Cat. 103, B). 

' Plut. Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055, 
justly insists on this point. 

2 Prantl, pp. 467-496. 

® Diog. 45; Sext. Pyrrh. ii. 
194, see above p. 65. 

‘ Both were included by the 
Peripatetics under the term 
hypothetical. Inthe same way 
the Stoics include both among 
the five dvawdSeucro:. See below 
p. 119, 2. 

® Chain-argument seems to 
have been also treated of in the 
categorical form. See p. 120, 
3. 
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in general! According to Alexander,? the hypo- Cnar. 
thetical and disjunctive forms are held to be the __” 

only regular forms of inference ; ? the categorical form (4) Aypo- 
is considered correct in point of fact, but defective inferense 
in syllogistic form.‘ In hypothetical inferences a ae 


form. 


1 As shown by Prantl, 468, 
171; on Diog. 76; Sext. Pyrrh. 
1.135; Apud. Dogm. Plat. iii. 
279, Oud. The latter rightly 
refers to the fact, that Chrysip- 
pus discussed the main forms 
of hypothetical inference at the 
very beginning of his doctrine 
of inference, Sert. Math. viii. 
223. 
* Anal. Pr. 87, b: 3 dwodé- 

eews 82 GAAns, bs elmev (Arist. 
Anal. Pr. i. 23, 41, a, 37) elev dy 
wal obs of ve@repo: auAAoyıapods 
pévous BovAorvra Adyeıv  obroi 8’ 
eioly ol 8:4 rpomıxov, &s Paci, nal 
THs TpoAh Wes yivdpevor, TOY Tpo- 
wıxov 4 curnpauévov (conditional) 
Srros 4 8:eCevypévou (disjunctive) 
A ouırer\eyudrov (a copulative 
judgment suggesting partly 
hypothetical judgmentslike the 
cupwerAcypévoy in Seat. Math. 
viii. 235, partly negative cate- 
gorical judgments which have 
the force of hypothetical judg- 
menta, such as: it is not at toe 
same time A and B. Conf. 
Diog. 80. Sert. Pyrrh. ii. 158; 
Matt. viii. 226. (ic. De Fato, 
vi. 12). By the veérepo:, the 
Stoics must be meant, for the 
terminology is theirs; and the 
Peripatetics, to whom it might 
otherwise apply, always con- 
sidered the categorical to be 
the original form of judgment. 
See Prantl, 468, 172. 

. "Such an inference was 
called Adyos‘ when it was ex- 


pressed in definite terms, for in- 
stance, If it is day, it is light. 
The arrangement of the clauses 
(which were designated by 
numbers, and not by letters, as 
the Peripatetics had done), was 
called tpéwos- for instance, el 
db xpa@rov, Td Sebrepory. A con- 
clusion composed of both forms 
of expression was a Aoyérpowos* 
for instance, ei [7 IlAdrwv, äya- 
wyei INdray* &AAG phy 7d ape- 
rov‘ rd Epa deitepov. The pre- 
misses were called Afmueara (in 
contrast to Aflaua which ex- 
presses a judgment indepen- 
dently of its position in a syllo- 
gism); or, more correctly, the 
major premiss was Aja, the 
minor zpdeAnyıs (hence the par- 
ticles 8& ye were xpooAn@wrixos 
cbvdeapos, Apollon, Synt. p. 518, 
Bekk.). The conclusion was 
émipopd, also éwipopixol ouvdecpol. 
ibid. 519. The major premiss 
in a hypothetical syllogism was 
called rpowındv, its two clauses 
being called, respectively, iyod- 
kevov (as by the Peripatetics) 
and Aryor (by the Peripatetics 
éxduevoy), Diog. 76; Seat. 
Pyrrh ii. 135; Math. viii. 301, 
227; Alege. |. c. and p. 88, a; 
109, a; 7,b; Phtlop. Anal. Pr. 
lx. a; Schol. in Arist. 170, a, 2; 
Ammon. on Anal. Pr. 24, b, 19; 
Arist. Orig. ed. Waitz, i. 45; 
Apul, Dog. Plat. iii. 279, Oud. ; 
Ps. Galen, Eloay. dian. p. 19. 

* Alea. Anal. Pr. 116, b, after 
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distinction was also made between such as are con- 
nected and such as are disconnected.! In connected 
inferences the Stoics look principally at the greater 
or less accuracy of expression,? and partly at the 
difference between correctness of form and truth 
of matter.® They also remark that true conclusions 
do not always extend the field of knowledge; and 
that those which do frequently depend on reasons 
conclusive for the individual, but not on proofs 
universally acknowledged.‘ The main point, how- 





ever, to be considered in dividing inferences is their 


mentioning &<068ws wepalvortes 
ovAdoyipol, or inferences in- 
complete in point of form, such 
as: A=B, B=C,,.°, A =O, which 
is said to want as its major pre- 
miss: Two things which are 
equal to a third are equal to 
one another. On these due- 
0468s wepalvovres of the Stoics 
see l.c. 8, a; 22, b; Alex. Top. 
10, Ps. Galen, Eis. 3:dA. 59. He 
then continues: obs 87: per uh 
Adyovet ouAAoyıorınas aurdyeır, 
Sys Abyovaı [ol vedreput] . 

Sri 88 Aryoivres duolous abrols 
elvas Tois narıyopınois avAAoyic- 
pots... Tou wayrds diauaprdrou- 
ou, 

1 GuvarTırol or wepayrixol, and 
&cuvaxrixol or axépayrot, OT GovA- 
Adyıoroı. Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 137 ; 
Math. viii. 803 and 428; Diog. 77. 

® Syllogisms which are con- 
clusive in point of fact, but 
wanting in precision of form, 
were called sepayrıxol in the 
narrower sense ; those complete 
also in form, ovAAoyıorıol. 
Diog. 78; Ps. Galen, Eloay. 
Biad. 58. 

* An inferenoe is true (4A7- 


64s) when not only the illation 
is correct (dys), but when 
the individual propositions, the 
premisses as well as the con- 
clusion, are materially true. 
The Adyoı awarrıxol may there- 
fore be divided into true and 
false. Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 138; 
Math. viii. 310 and 412; Diag. 
79. 

‘ Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 140 and 
135 ; Math. viii. 305; 313; and 
411: True forms of inferenca 
are divided into droderıxol and 
ate Arodertınol. Arodenrınol = 
ol 5A epodtjAwy KönAdv re ourd- 
yorres’ our Aroßdeıkrınol when 
this is not the case, as in the 
inference: If it is day, it is 
light—It is day, .°. It is light ; 
for the conclusion, It is light, 
is known as well as it is known 
that It is day. The &wodeiucrucot 
may proceed either ég@odeuricess 
from the premisses to the con- 
Clusions, or épo8eurinds Aya mal 
exeaduntinas' époSevrinas when 
the premisses rest upon belief 
(wierısand pyhun); exnaduwrrices 
when they are based on a scien- 
tifio necessity. 
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logical form. There are, according to Chrysippus,! 
who herein adopted the division of Theophrastus, 
‘five original forms of hypothetical inference, the ac- (8) The 
curacy of which is beyond dispute, and to which all ER En 
other forma of inference may be referred and by which an 
they may be tested.? Yet even among these five, im- ference. 
portance is attached to some in which thesame sentence 

is repeated tautologically in the form of a conclusion,® 

which proves how mechanical and barren must have 


been the formalism with which the Stoic logic abounds. 


‘CHAP. 


The combination of these five simple forms of in- 
ference gives rise to the composite forms of inference,* 


all of which may be again resolved into their simple ‘ 


forms.° Among composite forms of inference, those 


' According to Diog. 79, Seat. 
Pyrrb. ii. 157, others added 
other forms of dvawdSeucros. 
Cie, in adding a sixth and 
seventh (Top. 14, 57), must 
have been following these au- 
thorities. 

2 Consult, on these five dva- 
résexto: of Chrysippus (which 
need not be given here more at 
length, and are absolutely iden- 
tical with those of Theophras- 
tus) Diog. 79-81 (on p. 79 we 
must read ovAdoyioriay for 
svAAoyicuar. See p. 118, 2); 
Seat, Pyrrh. ii. 156-159; 201; 
Math. viii. 223-227; Cio. Top. 
13; Simpl. Phys. 123, b; Ps. 
Galen, Eicay. 80d. 17; Prantl, 
473, 182; on the wéurros äya- 
wo8euctos 8:4 wAcivey Sert.Pyrrh. 
i. 69; Cleomed. Meteora, pp. 
41 and 47; Prantl, p. 476. 

s Two such cases ure distin- 
guished, one in which all three 
clauses, the other in which the 


conclusion and minor premiss 
are identical. The first class are 
called d:popodpuevor’ If it isday, it 
isday; Itisday,,°, It isday. The 
second class, ddıapdpws zepalvov- 
ves’ It is either day or night; 
It is day, .°, It is day. The 
latter term is, however, applied 
to both kinds. See Alea. Anal. 
Pr. 7,a; 53, b; Top. 7; Schol. 
in Arist. 294, b, 25; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 30, 96; Prantl, 476, 185. 

‘ Cio. Top. 15, 57: ex his 
modis conclusiones innumera- 
biles nascuntur. Sert. Math. 
viii. 228, in which passage it is 
striking that äyamdöeınroı should 
be divided into awAot and ovx 
awdos, It has been suggested 
that droßexrıxar should be sub- 
stituted for dvarodelxray, but it 
is also possible that the latter 
word may be used in a narrow 
as well as in a wider sense. 

5 Diog.78: svAdgoyiorixol [Ad 
yo) wey oty elow of fro dvand 
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composed of similar parts are distinguished from 
those composed of dissimilar parts;' in the treat- 
ment of the former, however, such a useless for- 
mality is displayed, that it is hard to say what 
meaning the Stoics attached to them.? If two or 
more inferences, the conclusion of one of which is 
the first premiss of the other, are so combined that 
the judgment which constitutes the conclusion and 
premiss at once is omitted in each case, the result is 
a Sorites or Chain-inference. The rules prescribed 
by the Peripatetics for the Chain-inference are de- 
veloped by the Stoics with a minuteness far trans- 
cending all the requirements of science. With these 


Beintoı ovres ff Avoydnevoı ew) rovs 
ascmodelxrous xard Ti TAY OEud- 
twy A rıvd. According to Galen, 
Hipp. et Plat. ii. 3, p. 224, 
Chrysippus had taken great 
pains in resolving the composite 
forms of inference (Diog. 190 
and 194). Antipater suggested 
still simpler modes. 

ı Seat. 229-213, borrowing 
the example used by /Enesi- 
demus, but no doubt following 
the Stoic treatment. Prantl, 
479. Such a composite infer- 
ence is that mentioned by Sez- 
tus l. c. 281. 

2 Sext.; Prantl, p. 478. 

* Alex. on Anal. Pr. i. 25,42, 
b, 5, after speaking of the So- 
rites, continues (p. 94, b): dv 9 
To.alTn Tav npordeewv auvexeia 
75 Te auv0eridy tori Oedpnua 
... kal ol xadrotuevo: bwd ray 
veeorépwy émiBdAdovrés re kal émi- 
BadAdcuevan. The owsderındr 
Oedpnua (or- chain-argument), 
the meaning of which is next 
investigated, must be a Peripa- 


tetic expression. The same 
meaning must attach to ém:Baa- 
Aovrés Te nal dwıBaAAduero:, 
which are to be found éy rats 
cuvexa@s Aaußarouevaıs wpordoent 
xwpls tay ouumepaoudres‘ for 
instance, A is a property of B, 
Bof C, C of D; .°, A is a pro- 
perty of D. éw:BardAduevos means 
the inference, the conclusion of 
which is omitted; @rıßdAiAwr, 
the one with the omitted pre- 
miss, These inferences may be 
in either of the three Aristote- 
lian figures xar& rd 

pévov cuvOerixdy Oedpnua. 5 ol 
bey wep) ‘ApiororéAny cH xpela 
wapanerphoartes wapedocer, dp 
Scov abrh Arte, ol dt awd ris 
rou [croas | wap’ dnelvor AaBévres 
xal SieAdvres éxolnoay ef abrou rd 
Kahotpevoy wap' abrois Sebrepos 
kal rplrov Oeua nal reraprov, due- 
Ahcavres pty Tov xpnaoluov, war 
32 7d dracoty Surducvor Adyendaı 
ey ri To.atry dewpla. xhy Kxrpnatos 
fi, dweleAdövres Te Kal (nAdearres. 
Reference is made to the same 
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composite forms of inference Antipater contrasted Cnar. 
other forms having only a single premiss,' but it was is 

an addition to the field of logic of very doubtful (2) Im 
worth. On a few other points connected with the ar 
Stoic theory of illation, we have very imperfect in- Be pre- 
formation.? The loss, however) is not to be regretted, 

seeing that in what we already possess there is con- 

clusive evidence that the objections brought against 


the Stoic logic were really well deserved, because of 


thing in Simpl. De Cello; Schol. 
in Arist. 483, b, 26: 4 32. TOLAUTN 
dyddveis Tov Adyou, N Td oup- 
wépacpa Aaußdrovea nal mpocAapu- 
Sdeovga RAAny wpéraciv, Kara rd 
tptrov Aeyduevoy wapd Tos Zrwi- 
mets 6¢ua wepalveras, the rule of 
which is, that when a third 
proposition can be drawn from 
the conclusion of an inference 
and a second proposition, that 
third proposition can be drawn 
also from the premisses of 
the inference and the second 
proposition. Both these pas- 
sages appear to have escaped 
the notice of Prantl in his 
summing up, otherwise so ac- 
curate. Or else the xpwror, 
Sevreper, Tpirovand Teraprov Oéuc 
mentioned by Galen, Hipp. et 
Plat. ii. 3, vol. v. 224; Alex. 
Annal. Pr. 53, b, would hardly 
zu to him the various 
forms of the dvawd8eucro: instead 
of the formule for the resolu- 
tion of composite conclasions. 
The expressions 8:4 3d0 Tpowınav, 
&:2 rpwr rpowiaey, and the title 
of a treatise of Chrysippus wept 
tov dd rpiey (SC. TpuNiKeyY OF 
Agapdrey conf. p. 117, 3) in 
Dieg. vii. 191; (Galen, 1. c.; 


Sezt. Pyrrh. ii. 2), appear to 


refer to such composite infer- 
ences. 
1 Called uovorhuparoı avAAo- 
yiopol, Such were Audpa lori, 
ges ipa Earıy and dvanveis, (is 
Epa. See Alex. Top. 6, 274; 
Annal. Pr. 7,a, 8,a: Sext. Pyrrh. 
ii. 167; Math. viii. 443; Apul. 
Dogm. Plat. iii. 272, Oud.; 
Prantl, 477, 186. 
2 Compare the remarks of 
Prantl, 481, on Sezt. Pyrrh. ii. 
2; Alez. Anal. Pr. 53,b; Galen, 
l. c.; Ps. Galen, Eizay. Bar. 
57. If Posidonius, according 
to the latter passage, calls ana- 
logical conclusions owaxrı- 
kods ward Sivau.y dfidparos, and 
the Stoics aiso, according to 
Schol. in Hermog. Rhet. Gr. ed. 
Walz, vii. 6, 764, spoke of a xara 
Sévapuy tTpomixdy,we have already 
met with the same thing, p. 
119, 1, where an analogical con- 
clusion was included in the 
Auedddws wepalsovres, which, by 
the addition of an dflwua, can 
be changed into regular con- 
clusions. In the doctrine of 
proof the téxos wapddofos was 
also treated of, according to 
Prokl. in Euclid, 103, being 
probably suggested by the ethi- 
cal paradoxes of the Stoics. 
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the microscopic care expended by them on the most 
worthless logical forms.! 

Next to describing inferences which are valid, 
another subject engaged the close attention of the 
Stoics, and afforded opportunity for displaying their 
dialectical subtlety. This is the enumeration and 
refutation of false inferences,? and in particular the 
exposing of the many fallacies which had become 
current since the age of the Sophists and Megarians. 
In this department, as might be expected, Chry- 
sippus led the way.? Not that Chrysippus was always 
able to overcome the difficulties that arose; witness 
his remarkable attitude towards the Chain-inference, 
from which he thought to escape by withholding 
judgment.‘ The fallacies, however, to which the 
Stoics devoted their attention, and the way in 
which they met them, need not occupy our attention 





further.® 


ı Conf. Alex. Anal. Pr. 95, 
a; Galen. See above p. 120, 3. 
According to Ps. Galen, 1. c. p. 
58, Chrysippus wrote these trea- 
tises on ZuAAoyıorımal &ypnsror. 

? Diog. 186, mentions falla- 
cies due to Chrysippus, which 
can only have been raised for 
the purpose of being refuted. 

> The list of his writings 
contains a number of treatises 
on fallacies, among them no 
less than five on the Wevddnevos. 

4 Cie. Acad. ii. 29, 93: Placet 
enim Chrysippo, cum gradatim 
interrogetur, verbi causa, tria 
pauca sint, anne multa, ali- 
quanto prius, quam ad multa 
perveniat, quiescere, id est, quod 


ab iis dicitur jovxd (ey. 


The 
same remark is made by Seat. 
Math. vii. 416; Pyrrh. ii. 253. 
The same argument was em- 
ployed against other fallacies 
(Simpl, Cat. 6, 7). With this 
Adyos Houxdlav (Diog. 198), 
Prantl. p. 489, connects äpybs 
Adyos (Lic. De Fato, 12, 28), 
regarding the one as the prac- 
tical application of the other, 
but apparently without reason. 
The apyds Adyos, by means of 
which the Stoic fatalism was 
reduced ad absurdum, could 
not of course commend itself 
to Chrysippus, nor is it attri- 
buted to him. 
® Prantl, pp. 485-496. | 





ESTIMATE OF STOIC LOGIC, 


In all these researches the Stoics were striving to 
find firm ground for a scientific process of proof. 
Great as was the value which they attached to such 
a process, they nevertheless admitted, as Aristotle had 
done before, that everything could not be proved. 
Here was their weak point. Instead, however, of 
strengthening this weak point by means of induction, 
and endeavouring to obtain a more complete theory 
of induction, they were content with conjectural 
data, sometimes self-evident, at other times depend- 
ing for their truth on the truth of their inferences.! 
Thus, their theory of method, like their theory of 
knowledge, ended by an ultimate appeal to what is 
directly certain. 

No very high estimate can therefore be formed of 
the formal logic of the Stoics. Incomplete as our 
knowledge of that logic may be, still what is known is 
enough to determine the judgment absolutely. We see 
indeed that the greatest care was expended by the 
Stoics since the time of Chrysippus in tracing the forms 
of intellectual procedure into their minutest ramifi- 
cations, and referring them to fixed types. At the 
same time, we see that the real business of logic was 
lost sight of in the process, the business of portraying 
the operations of thought, and giving its laws, whilst 


1 Seat. Math. viii. 367 : &11’ 
ob dei, gaol, xbvray Anbdeıkır 
eitew, rıra Be nal ef broddcens 
Aaußdyew, ewe) od Surhoera: mpo- 
Balvew hun 6 Adyos, day ph 5.67 
rı mortédy dE abrov rvyxdvey, 
Ibid, 375: aAr’ elé@acty irotvy- 
xdvurres Adyew Sri wlotss dor) 


Tov dppaodaı thy ixdbecw Tb 
GAnGes eiplaxertat exeivo 7d Fois 
€& Urodécews Anpdeicır exipepd- 
pevoy’ ei yap 7d TovToO1s AKoAuv- 
Guiy dori iyıks, Kaneiva ols dxo- 
Aovdei GANOH Kal dvapdirexta 
xabéornner. 
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the mist useless trifling with forms was recklessly 
indulged in. The Stoics can have made no discoveries 
of importance even as to logical forms, or they would 
not have been passed over by writers ever on the 
glert to note the slightest deviation from the Aristo- 
telian logic. Hence the whole contribution of the 
Stoics to the field of logic consists in their having 
clothed the logic of the Peripatetics with a new ter- 
minology, and having developed certain parts of it 
with painful minuteness, whilst they wholly neglected 
other parts, as was the fate of the part treating of 
inference. Assuredly it was no improvement for 
Chrysippus to regard the hypothetical rather than 
the categorical as the original form of inference. 
Making every allowance for the extension of the field 
of logic, in scientific precision it lost more than it 
gained by the labours of Chrysippus. The history of 
philosophy cannot pass over in silence this branch of 
the Stoic system, so carefully cultivated by the Stoics 
themselves, and so characteristic of their intellectual 
attitude. Yet, when all has been said, the Stoic 
logic is only an outpost of their system, and the care 
which was lavished on it since the time of Chrysippus 
indicates the decline of intellectual originality. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. FUNDAMENTAL POSITIONS. 


Or far more importance in the Stoic system than the 
study of logic was the study of nature. This branch 
of learning, notwithstanding an appeal to older views, 
was treated by them with more independence than 
any other. The subjects which it included may be 
divided under four heads, viz.: 1. Fundamental 
positions; 2. The course, character, and govern- 
ment of the universe; 3. Irrational nature; and 4. 
Man.! 

The present chapter will be devoted to consider- 
ing the first of these groups—the fundamental posi- 
tions held by the Stoics in regard to nature; among 


ı Natural Science was 


by the mathematician (astro- 
divided by the Stoics them- 


nomy. Posidonius in Simpl. 


selves (Diog. 132): (1) eiducas 
into réwo: wep) copdrov nal wepl 
épxev nal Ab ined Kal Geay ral 
wepdrav xal réwou kal xevou: (2) 
yerxes into three divisions, 
wept xéopov, wepl croxelwy, and 
the alrıoaoyınds. The first of 
these divisions covers ground 
which is partly peculiar to natu- 
ral science and is partly shared 


Phys. 64, b, discusses at length 
the difference between astro- 
nomy and natural science); and 
the third, ground which is 
shared by both the physician 
and the mathematician. The 
precise allotment of the subject 
into these divisions is not 
known. At best, it would bea 
very uncomfortable division. 
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which three specially deserve notice—their Material- 
ism; their Dynamical view of the world; and their 
Pantheism. 

Nothing appears more striking to a reader fresh 
from the study of Plato or Aristotle than the startling 
contrast to those writers presented by the Materialism 
of the Stoics. Whilst so far following Plato asto define 
a real thing ! to be anything possessing the capacity of 
acting or being acted upon, the Stoics nevertheless 
restricted the possession of this power to material 
objects. Hence followed their conclusion that no- 
thing real exists except what is material; or, if they 
could not deny existence in some sense or other to 
what is incorporeal, they were fain to assert that 
essential and real Being only belongs to what is ma- 
terial, whereas of what is incorporeal only a certain 
modified kind of Being can be predicated.? Follow- 


1 Soph. 247, D. 

* Plut. Com Not. 30, 2, p. 
1078: dyra yap udva Ta odpata 
kaAoveıy, dred) dvTos Td Role Tt 
wal wdoxev. Plac. i. 11, 4: of 
Zrwixol wdvra TA alrıa awuarınd 
wvevpata ydp. iv.20: of 8t Zrwi- 
Kol ana Thy dwvhy’ way yap Td 
Spduevov A nal woody capa’ dl 
govh woes wal 3pq . . . Erı way 
Td Kivouy Kal EvoxAouy cud darıy 
.  . Ere way 7d Kıvoöpevov coud 
dorw. Cie. Acad. i. 11, 39: 
[Zeno] nullo modo arbitrabatur 
quidguam effici posse ab ea 
[natura] que expers esset cor- 
poris ... nec vero aut quod 
efficeret aliquid aut quod effi- 
ceretur (more accurately: in 
quo efficeretur aliquid. Conf. 
Ritter, iii. 577) posse esse non 
corpus. Seneca, see below p. 
128, 1; 129, 1; Stod. Eol. i. 336 


(see p. 95, 2) and 338: Xpterrres 
alrıov elva: Adyar Bi 8. «al vd 
bey atrioy by wal capa, w.7.A. 
TlovesSértos dk ofres. afrıov & 
drei rıvos 3: d exeive, 4 Tb Apxy- 
yoy voıhrews, nal Td pey alrior by 
kal o@pa, ob 82 alrıov obre by ore 
odépua, dAAG avußeßnads xa rary- 
yöpnua. See p. 95, 1 and 2. 
Diog. vii. 56: According to 
Chrysippus, Diogenes (see 
Simpl. Phys. 97, a), and others, 
the voice is material, za» 

rd moon copd dorı. Thid. 160: 
obolar BE gant rar byruu andrea 
Thy mporny BAny, os nal Xpbaur- 
wos Ev TH MphTy Tay hvomey cal 
Zhywy Tran di dor, CF hs Sridy- 
worovy yiveraz . . . copa dd darı 
kar’ abrovs 4 ovala. Hippelyt. 
Refut. Haer. i. 21: o@uara 8 
adyra dwéberro, K.T.A. 
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ing out this view, it was natural that they should 
regard many things as corporeal winch are not gene- 
rally considered such; for instance, the soul and virtue. 
Nevertheless, it would not be correct to say! that the 
Stoics gave to the conception of matter or corporeity 
a more extended meaning than it usually bears. For 
they define a body to be that which has three dimen- 
sions,” and they also lay themselves out to prove how 
tkings generally considered to be incorporeal may be 
material in the strictest sense of the term. Thus, 
besides upholding the corporeal character of all sub- 
stances, including the human soul and God,’ they 
likewise assert that properties or forms are material : 
all attributes by means of which one object is dis- 
tinguished from another are produced by the exist- 
ence of certain air-currents,‘ which, emanating from 
the centre of an object, diffuse themselves to its 
extremities, and having reached the surface, return 
again to the centre to constitute the inward unity.° 


! As do Ritter, iii. 577, and 
Gesch. der 


2 Diog. vii. 135: céua 8’ dor! 
(egoly AwoAAdSepos dr TH Hua) 
90 rpıxy diacrardy, K.T.A. 

* See p. 98. The corporeal 
nature of deity and the soul 
will be subsequently discussed. 

! See p. 105. Sen. Ep. 102, 7, 
remarks, in reference to the 
difference of j#rauéva* (see p. 
103, 1): nullum bonum putamus 
esse, quod ex distantibus con- 
stat: uno enim spiritu unum 
bonum contineri aoc regi debet, 
unum esse unius boni principale. 
Hence the objection raised in 


Plut. Com. Not. 50, 1, p. 1085: 
vas modryras obalas nal aduara 
woovow, and Ibid. 44, 4, the 
statement discussed on p. 101, 2. 

® Philo, Qu. De, S. Immut. 
p. 298, D (the same in the 
spurious treatise. De Mundo, p. 
1154, E): 4 8& [&&s=wodrns 
dor! avevua dyriotpépoy dp’ éaurd, 
Gpxeras pty yap dad ray udowv 
dal ra xdpara Telvendaı, Yavcav 
58 Enpas dmipavelas dvaxdurre 
wdduy, &xpts by dnl ray abrdy agl- 
antu téxoyv, ao’ ob Tb wpwror 
Spulen. Ekews 6 auvexhs obros 
Slavaos &bdapros, x.r... Qu. 
Mund. 8. Incorr. 960, D [De 
Mundo, 1169, A]: 9 8’ [e£ıs] dort 
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THE STOICS. 


Nor was the theory of air-currents confined to bodily 


attributes. 
attributes. 


It was applied quite as much to mental 
Virtues and vices are said to be mate- 


rial,! and are deduced from the tension imparted to 
the soul by atmospheric substances therein subsisting.? 
For the same reason the Good is called a body, for 
according to the Stoics the Good is only a virtue, and 


wvevparixds tévos. There can 
be no doubt that Philo is de- 
scribing the Stoic teaching in 
these passages. 

The same idea is also used 
to explain the connection be- 
tween the soul and the body. 
The unity of the universe is 
proved by the fact that the 
Divine Spirit pervades it. Fur- 
ther particularshereafter. Conf. 
Alex. Aphr. De Mixt. 142, a: 
jvarOa pey bnoridera [Xpdoin- 
wos] Thy otpracay oiclav wveu- 
uarés Tivos 8a wdons abrhs Sch- 
kovros, bb’ ob auvdyeral Te ral 
ouunevei xal cbpnabés or aire 
rd way. (That must be the 
reading, the next sentence con- 
taining av 3, «.7.A. Conf. 
143, b). Alex. 143, b, carefully 
denies the statement, that the 
all-penetrating Breath keepe 
things together. 

' Plut. Com. Not. 45. See 
p. 129, 3. Sen. Ep. 117, 2: 
Placet nostris, quod bonum est, 
esse corpus, quia quod bonum 
est, facit: quidquid facit corpus 
est. . . sapientiam bonum esse 
dicunt: sequitur, ut necesse 
sit illam corporalem quoque 
dicere. Conf. p. 129, 1. 

2 This is the conception of 
rövos, upon which the strength 
of the soul depends, as well as 


ithe strengthofthe body. Clean- 


thes, in Plat. Sto. Rep. 7, 4, p. 
1034: #Anyh xupds 6 rép0s der) 
Kay ixavds dv mi Yuxd yérnra 
wpdbs Tb enıreAciv TA dr orra 
loxbs kakeiraı nal npdros. Stob. 
Kel. ii. 110: Sowep ioxöbs Tou 
o&naros rövos dariv ixapos dr 
vebpois, obre nal H THs Yuxas 
isxis révos dorivy ixayds ev re 
xplvew xal wpdrrew wol uh. A 

properties may be classed under 
the same conception of tension. 
See p. 127, and Plut. Com. Not. 
49, 2, p. 1085 : yüv yey yap Toacı 
xal SSwp obre alta oundxer oüre 
Erepa, wveuuarıchs dt peroyi, cal 
wupwdous Surduews thy dvdryra 
Bianvrdrrew: d&épa 8t nal wip ab- 
Tov 7 elvaı 8: evroviay éxrarimad 
wal trois duoly exelvors deynenpaudre 
rövoy mapéxew nal Td ubrınor mal 
ovaıwdes. Ps. Censorin. Fragm. 
c. ], p. 75, Jahn: Initia rerum 
eadem elementa et principia 
dicuntur. Ea Stoici credunt 
tenorem atque materiam; ten- 
orem, qui rarescente materia 
a medio tendat ad summum, 
eadem concrescente rursus a 
summo referatur ad medium. 
Here tenor or révos is made 
equivalent to wveuua, Seneca, 
however, Nat. Qu. ii. 8, conf. vi. 
21, endeavours to show that 
intentio belongs to spiritus 
more than to any other body. 
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virtue is a definite condition of that material which 
constitutes the soul.': In the same sense also truth 
is said to be material, personal and not independent 
truth being of course meant,? that is to say, know- 
ledge, or a property of the soul that knows. And 
since according to the Stoics knowledge consists in 
the presence of certain material elements within the 
soul, truth in the sense of knowledge may be rightly 
called something material. Even emotions, impulses, 
notions and judgments, in so far as they are due to 
material causes—the air-currents pouring into the 
soul (wvevpara)—were regarded as material objects, 
and for the same reason not only artistic skill but 


individual actions were said to be corporeal.? 


' Sen. Ep. 106, 4: Bonum 
facit, prodest enim: quod facit 
corpus est: bonum agitat ani- 
mum et quodammodo format et 
continet, qu propria sunt cor- 
poris. Quz corporis bona sunt, 
corpora sunt: ergo et qua@ 
animi sunt. Nam et hoc cor- 
pus. Bonum hominis necesse 
est corpus sit, cnm ipse sit cor- 
poralis... . Si adfectus corpora 
sunt et morbi animorum et 
avaritia, crudelitas, indurata 
vitia ... ergo et malitia et 
species ejus omnes . . . ergo et 
bona. It is then specially re- 
marked that the Good, i.e. vir- 
tue, works upon the body, 
governing it and representing 
itself therein. Conf. p. 1248, 1. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 38: rhy 38 
ar fGeay olovral tives, nal udAıora 
oi &wd THs croas, Siapépery TaAn- 
Gous xard Tpeis TOSWOUS .. . ovola 
miv wap Soov 7 pty Arhdeıa coud 
dors Td Bt dANOts do dparoyr Swijp- 


Yet 


xe. Kal eixdres, paci, Tovrl pty 
yep atlwud dori, tb 8t dtiwua Aex- 
tov, Td Bt AEKrdy dodpyaroy’ avd- 
wad 58 4 GAfOcia capd dorıv 
way’ Scov drıorhunravrwv &Andar 
droparrixh Sorei ruyydvew * Faca 
de dniorhun mas Exov Corly yye- 
povndy . .. Td 54 Fpyenovindy 
capa Kata TovTous Sefpye. Simi- 
ed Pyrrh. ii. 81. See p. 92, 


3 Plut. Com. Not. 45, 2, 

. 1084: &romov yap eb udıa, ras 
eras nal ras waxlas, xpds dt 
Tavras tas Téxvas Kal ras urhuas 
wdcas, tr: de pastaclas Kal wdOn 
wal Öpunäs nal ocuyxaradéreis 
Cépara womvudvovs dv wunder! 
odva: neiodaı, KT.A.. . . old ov 
növov ras dperds nal ras karlas 
(ga elva Adyovoıy, o8t TA wdßn 
pdvoy, dpyas xa) POdvous nal Alras 
nal éwixaipexantas, ode xaradth- 
Weis cal paytacias xal dyvolas ovde 
Tas rexvas (Ga, Thy cxvroropnhy, 
thy xaAnorumuny* 


K 


Ara wpds 
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certain actions, such as walking and dancing, can 
hardly have been called bodies by the Stoics, arty 
more than being wise was called a body ;! but the 
objects which produced these actions, as indeed 
everything which makes itself felt, were considered 
to be corporeal. To us it appears most natural to 
refer these actions to the soul as their originating 
cause; but the Stoics, holding the theory of subject- 
matter and property, preferred to refer each such 
action to some special material as its cause, consider- 
ing that an action is due to the presence of this 
material. The idealism of Plato was thus reproduced 
in a new form by the materialism of the Stoics. 





robras wal ras dvepyelas oduara 
nal (ga roiodot,rdy weplmaror (por, 
ahv Spxnow, Thy brdbeow, Thy 
wpooaydpevow, thy Aoıdoplar. 
Plutarch is here speaking as 
an opponent. Seneca, however 
(Ep. 106, 5), observes: Non 
uto te dubitaturum, an ad- 
ectus corpora sint ... tan- 
quam ira, amor, tristitia: si 
dubitas, vide an vultum nobis 
mutent: ... Quid ergo? tam 
manifestas corpori notas credis 
imprimi, nisi a corpore? See 
p. 129, 1; Stob. Ecl. ii. 114: 
The Stoics consider virtues to 
be substantially identical (rds 
abräs a0’ bwéocracw) with the 
leading part of the soul (fyepo- 
yırdy), and consequently to be, 
like it, cépara and (ga. Seneca, 
Ep. 113, 1, speaks still more 
plainly : Desideras tibi scribia 
me, guid sentiam de hac quas- 
tione jactata apud nostros: an 
justitia, an fortitudo, prudentia 
cetereque virtutes animalia 
sint. .. . Mein alia sententia 


profiteor esse... . Que sint 
ergo que antiquos moverint, 
dicam. Animum constat animal 
esse... . Virtus autem nihil 
aliud est, quam animus quo- 
dammodo se habens: ergo 
animal est. Deinde: virtus 
agit aliquid : agi autem nihil 
sine impetu (dpuh) potest. If 
it is urged: Each individual 
will thus consist of an innu- 
merable number of living 
beings, the reply is that these 
animalia are only parts of one 
animal, the soul; they are ac- 
cordingly not many (multa), 
but one and the same viewed 
from different sides: idem est 
animus et justus et prudens et 
fortis ad singulas virtutes quo- 
dammodo se habens. From the 
same letter, 23, we gather that 
Cleanthes explained ambulatio 
as spiritus a principali usque in 
pedes permissus, Chrysippus as 
principale itself. 

' See p. 92, 2, the extract 
from Sen. Ep. 117. 
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Plato had said, a man is just and musical when he 
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participates in the idea of justice and music; the __" 


Stoics said, a man is virtuous when the material pro- 
ducing virtue is in him; musical, when he has the 
material producing music. 

Moreover, these materials produce the phenomena 
of life. Hence, not content with calling them bodies, 
the Stoics actually went so far as to call them living 
beings. It seems, however, strange to hear such 
things as day and night, and parts of the day and 
parts of the night, months and years, even days of 
the month and seasons of the year, called bodies ; ! 
but by these singularly unhappy expressions Chry- 
sippus appears to have meant little more than that 
the realities corresponding to these names depend on 
certain material conditions: by summer is meant a 
certain state of the air when highly heated by the 
san; by month the moon for a certain definite pericd 


during which it gives light to the earth.? 


1 Plat. Com. Not. 45, 5, 
p. 1084: Xpvolwrou pynpovetorres 
ev 75 xporey THY duoKeYy (nTN- 
pdtav offre wpoadyorros‘ obx 7 
pay wbE cud dori, 7 8’ domepa 
aa) 6 opdds mai Td pégor Tijs vuRTOS 
oduara ovx fori: ob3e 7 pey 
hutpa cud eoriv, oty) 88 Kal 7 
vovunvia céua, nal 4 8exdrn, Kal 
wevrexadexdry nal 4 Tpiaxds xal 6 
uhr cad darı xal rb Odpos kal rd 
dw6zrupov wal 6 dnavres 

2 Diog. 151: xenüva pty 
elval @act Toy trip yüs Kepa Kare- 
Yeypdvov did thy Tod HAlov mp 
Egodov, tap 82 thy ebxpaciay Tov 
dépos ward rhy wpds juas wopelay, 
Odpos 83 thy Sxip yijs dépa Kara- 


From all 


Harrduevov, x.7.A. Stoh. Ecl. i. 
260: Chrysippus defines fap 
trous Spay nexpauéyny ex xespmvos 
&worhyorros nal Odpovs dpxopevou 
.. . Odpos 82 Spay thy pdrior’ dg’ 
HAlov Biarenauudıny‘ peréwapov 3d 
Spav Erous thy perk Oépos wav wpd 
Xeipcvos dl xexpaudeny’ xeınava 
58 Spay Erovs rhy pddAwra xate- 
woyndvny, } rhy rq wepl yw déps 


xarewuyperny. Ibid.: According - 


to Empedocles and the Stoics, 
the cause of winter is the pre- 
ponderance of air, the cause of 
summer the preponderance of 
fire. Jbid. 556: pels 8’ dor), not 
[Xptorwwos] TO Paınduevor rijs ce- 
Ahyns xpds Huas,  cedAhyn udpos 


x 2 
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these examples one thing is clear, how impossible 
the Stoics found it to assign reality to what is not 
material. 

In carrying out this theory, they could not, as 
might be expected, wholly succeed. Hence a Stoic 
could not deny that there are certain things which 
it is absurd to call material. Among such include 
empty space, place, time, and expression (AexTor).! 
Admitting these to be incorporeal, they still would not 
allow that they do not exist at all. This view belongs 
only to isolated members of the Stoic School, for 
which they must be held personally responsible.? 
How they could harmonise belief in incorporeal 
things with their tenet that existence alone belongs 
to what is material is not on record. 

The question next before us is: What led the 
Stoics to this materialism? It might be supposed 
that their peculiar theory of knowledge based on 
sensation was the cause; but this theory did not pre- 
clude the possibility of advancing from the sensible 
to the super-sensible. It might quite as well be said 
that their theory of knowledge was a consequence of 
their materialism, and that they referred all know- 
ledge to sensation, because they could allow no real 
being to anything which is not material. The pro- 
bability therefore remains that their theory of know- 


Ixovsa gavdpevoy pbs Auas. something immaterial. 
Cleomedes, Meteora, 112, dis- 1 Diog. vii. 140; Stodb. Ecl. i. 
tinguishes four meanings of 392; Sext. Math. x 218 and 
phy. Inthe two first it means 237; viii. 11; vii. 38; Pyrrh. 
something material; in the ii. 81; iii. 52. See p. 92, 2. 
others, as a definition of time, 2 See p. 94, 1. 
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ledge and their materialistic view of nature both 
indicate one and the same habit of mind, and that 
both are due to the action of the same causes... 
Nor will it do to seek for these causes in the 
influence exercised by the Peripatetic or pre-Socratje 
philosophy on the Stoic School. At first sight, indeed, 
it might appear that the Stoics had borrowed from 
Heraclitus their materialism, together with their 
other views on nature ; or else their materialism might 
seem to be an expansion of the metaphysical notions of 
Plato and Aristotle. For if Aristotle denied Plato's 
distinction of form and matter to such an extent that 
he would hardly allow form to ewist at all except in 
union with matter, might it not appear to other 
more logical to do away with the distinction between 
them in thought, thus reducing both to a property of 
matter? Were there not difficulties in the doctrine 
ofa God external to the world, of a passionless Reason? 
Were there not even difficulties in the antithesis of 
form and matter, which Aristotie’s system was power- 
less to overcome?. And had not Aristoxenus and 
Diczarchus before the time of Zeno, and Strato im- 
mediately after his time, been led from the ground 
occupied by the Peripatetics to materialistic views ? 
And yet we must pause before accepting this explana- 
tion. The founder of Stoicism appears, from what is 
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tio views. 


recorded of his intellectual growth, to have been ~ 


repelled by the Peripatetic School more than by any 
other ; nor is there the least indication in the records 
of the Stoic teaching that that teaching resulted from 
a criticism of the Aristotelian and Platonic views of a 


(c) Prac- 
tical turn 
of the Stoic 
philosophy 
the cause. 
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double origin of things. Far from it, the proposition 
that everything capable of acting or being acted 
upon must be material, appears with the Stoics as an 
independent axiom needing no further proof. 

x The supposed connection between the Stoics and 
Heraclitus, so far from explaining their materialistic 
views, already presumes their existence. Yet long 
before Zeno’s time the philosophy of Heraclitus as a 
living tradition had become extinct. No historical 
connection therefore, or relation of original depend- 
ence, can possibly exist between the two, but at most 
a subsequent perception of relationship can have 
directed Zeno to Heraclitus. Zeno’s own view of the 
world was not 8 consequence, but the cause, of his 
sympathy with Heraclitus. In short, neither the 
Peripatetics nor Heraclitus can have given the first 
impulse to Zeno’s materialism, although they may 
have helped in many ways to strengthen his views on 
that subject, when already formed. 

The real causes for these views must therefore be 
sought elsewhere, and will be found in the central 
idea of the whole system of the Stoics—the practical 
character of their philosophy. Devoting themselves 
from the outset with all their energies to practical 
enquiries, the Stoics in their theory of nature occu- 
pied the ground of common views, which know of no 
real object excepting what is grossly sensible and 
corporeal. Their aim in speculation was to discover 
a firm basis for human actions.! In action, how- 
ever, men are brought into direct and experimental 


I See p. 66, 1. 
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contact with objects. The objects thus presented 
to the senses we are brought face to face with 
in naked reality, nor is an opportunity afforded 
for doubting their real being. Their reality is 
proved practically, inasmuch as it affects us and 
offers itself for the exercise of our powers. In every 
such exercise of power, both subject and object are 
always material. Even when an impression is con- 
veyed to the soul of man, the direct instrument is 
something material—the voice or the gesture. In 
the region of experience there are no such things as 
non-material impressions. This was the ground 
occupied by the Stoics: a real thing is what either 
acts on us, or is acted upon by us. Such a thing is 
naturally material ; and the Stoics with their practical 
ideas not being able to soar above that which is most; 
obvious, declared that reality belongs only to the world 
of bodies. 

Herefrom it would appear to follow that only 
individual perceptions are true, and that all general 
conceptions without exception must be false. If each 
notion (AsxTov) is incorporeal, and consequently un- 
real,’ will not absence of reality in a much higher 
degree belong to the notion of what is general? 
Individual notions refer directly to perceptions, i.e. 
to things incorporeal; nevertheless they indirectly 
refer to the things perceived, i.e. to what is material. 
But general notions do not even indirectly refer to 


(3) Con- 
sequences 
of the Staio 
mates 
rialism. 
(a) In- 
dividual 
percep- 
tions alone 
true ; yet 
a higher 
truth as- 
signed to 
general 
concep- 


anything corporeal; they are pure fabrications of “"* 


the mind, which have nothing real as their object. 


! See p. 93; 132, 1. 
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This the Stoics explicitly maintained.’ It was there- 
fore a gross inconsistency to attribute notwithstand- 
ing to these general conceptions, to which no real 
objects correspond, a higher truth and certainty than 
belongs to the perceptions of individual objects, but 
an inconsistency which the Stoic system made not 
the slightest attempt to overcome. 

The materialism of the Stoics likewise led to some 
remarkable assertions in the province of natural 
science. If the attributes of things, the soul and even 
the powers of the soul, are all corporeal, the relation 
of attributes to their objects, of the soul to the body, 
of one body to another body, is that of mutual inter- 
mingling.2 Moreover, inasmuch as the essential 
attributes of any definite material belong to every 
part of that material, and the soul resides in every 
part of the body, without the soul’s being identical 
with the body, and without the attributes being 
identical with the material to which they belong, or 
with one another; it follows that one body may 
intermingle with another not only by occupying the 
vacant spaces in that body, but by interpenetrating 
all its parts, without, however, being fused into a 
homogeneous mass with it? This view involves not 
only a denial of the impenetrability of matter, but it 


1 See p. 84, 4. 

* See p. 105, 3. 

2 Leta piece of red-hot iron 
be taken, every part of which is 
heavy, hard, hot, &c. Not one 
of these attributes can be con- 
founded with another, or with 
the iron itself, but each one 
runs through the whole iron. 


Now, if each attribute is due to 
the presence of some material 
producing it, there is no avoid- 
ing the conclusion that there 
must exist in the iron, and in 
each part of it, as many various 
materialsas there areattributes, 
without any one of them losing 
its own identity. 
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further supposes that a smaller body when mingled 
with a greater body will extend over the whole of the 
latter. It is known as the Stoic theory of universal 
intermingling («päcıs 5’ öAwv), and is alike different 
from the ordinary view of mechanical mixture and 
from that of chemical mixture. It differs from the 
former in that every part of the one body is inter- 
penetrated by every part of the other; from the 
latter, because the bodies after mixture still retain 


their own properties! 


ı Diog. vii. 151: «ad ras 
apdoeis dt SidAou yiverOa:, abd 
onow & Xpücınzos ev tH tpltp 
Tay Hucıxay, kal py KaTa xeEpi- 
ypaghy nai wapddecıy‘ Kal yap eis 
wéAayos OAlyos olvos BAndels em) 
aécoy dyrixapexrabhcera elra 
avupbaphoera. According to 
Stob. Ecl. i. 374, the Stoics 
more accurately distinguish 
pikis, xpaoss, wapddecıs, abyxvais. 
Tlapddeoıs is cwpdrer cuvap) kara 
Tas éxipavelas ; for instance, the 
combination of various kinds 
of grain. Miéis is dio 7 xal 
zAeıdvoy copdrwr aytimapentacis 
80 SAcev, Swopevovawy Tay Cuupuey 
wept avrda woiorhter; for in- 
stance, the union of fire and 
iron, of soul and body. Sucha 
union is called wits in the case 
of solid bodies, xpao:s in the 
case of fluids. Zuyxueis is dio 
N wal wAcidver racorhrwy wepl TA 
cdpara peraBodd cis érépas Bıa- 
gepovons tobTay woidrntos yéve- 
ow, asin the making up salves 
and medicines. Very much in 
the same way according to 
Alex. Aphr. De Mixt. 142, a, 
Chrysippus distinguished three 
kinds of pigs: wapddecıs, or 


This peculiar theory, which 


union of substances, in which 
each retains its oixeia ovola or 
wordtTns Kath Thy wepiypaphy ; 
ovyxvots, in which both sub- 
stances, as well as attributes, 
are destroyed (6elper@a:), 
giving rise to a third body; 
xpaois = 300 N Kal wAadvor Tiwwy 
cwudrooy Brwv 5: SAwy dyriwapé- 
aragiw GAAhAas obtws, dere 
ob ew Exacrov avray dv rH nlge 
Th Toadty Thy Te oixeiay ovciay 
kal ras dv abrij wodrnras. Mate- 
rials thus united can be again 
separated, but yet are they so 
united : @s unötv pdpiov ey avrois 
elva: u wet éxov wdvrwy tay dv TE 
Klynarı. 

For such a union to be pos- 
sible, (1) it must be possible 
for one body to penetrate every 
part of another, without being 
fused into a homogeneous mass. 
Hence the expression capa 8:2 
odpmaros ayrimaphnety, Oya ohua- 
tos elva: téwoy nal capa xwpeiv 
da odparos Kévov underépou repid- 
Xovros GAA Tou wAfpous els rd 
wAnpes Evdvondvov (Plut. C. Not. 
37, 2, p. 1077; Alew. 142, b; 
Themist. Phys. 37 ; Simpl. Phys. 
123, b; Hippoiyt. Refut. Her. 
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is one of the much debated but distinctive features 
of the Stoic system,! cannot have been deduced from 
physical causes. On the contrary, the arguments by 
which Chrysippus supported it prove that it was ulti- 
mately the result of metaphysical considerations.? 


i. 21); (2) it must be possible 
for the smaller body to extend 
over the whole size of the 
greater. This is affirmed b 

Chrysippus: ovdty ärdıcır od- 
pevos, olyov oTadaypoy Eva Kepdoas 
Thy OdAarray, or even eis dAor 
Toy nöcpuy dıareveir TH Kpdoes Toy 
oradaypev ( Plut. 10; Alex. 142, 
b; Diog.). The greater body is 
said to help the smaller, by 
giving to it an extension of 
which it would not otherwise 
be capable. Nevertheless, the 
bodies so united need not 
necessarily occupy more space 
than was previously occupied 
by one of them (Ale. 142, b; 
Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, p. 463, C. 
Fic. 860, 14, Cr). The ab- 
surdities which this theory in- 
volves were already exposed by 
Arcesilaus (Plut. 7), and in 
detail by Alexander, Plutarch, 
Sextus, and Plotinus, by the 
latter in a whole treatise (Enn. 
ii. 7) wepl rijs 80 BAwy Kpdrews, 

U TIOAAG per yap Abyeraı wepl 
xpdoews nal oxeSdy avhvvro: wepl 
TOD npokemévov oxtupards eicı 
wapa trois Aoyparm«ois ordoes. 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 56. See pre- 
vious note. 

2 According to Alew. 142, a, 
the following arguments were 
used by Chrysippus:—(1) The 
argument from xowal Eyvamuı— 
our notion of xpacıs is different 
from that of odyxuoıs or sapd- 
Geass. (2) Many bodies are 


capable of extension, whilst re- 
taining their own properties; 
frankincense, for instance, 
when burnt, and gold. (3) The 
soul penetrates every part of 
the body, without losing its 
properties. Bo $beıs does in 
plants, and €ıs does in all which 
it connects. (4) The same 
holds good of nre in red-hot 
metal, of fire and air in water 
and earth, of poisons and per- 
fumes in things with which 
they are mixed, and of light, 
which penetrates air. 

The first of these arguments 
clearly does nut embody the 
real reason in the mind of 
Chrysippus; it might, with 
equal justice, have been used to 
prove anything else. Just as 
little does the second; for the 
phenomena to which it refers 
would be equally well explained 
on the theory of simple inter- 
mingling (wapd@eois) or com- 
plete (cvyxvois) mixing. Nor 
does the fourth argument, taken 
independently of the theory of 
the corporeal nature of pro- 
perties, necessarily lead to the 
idea of xpacis as distinct from 
wapd0eots and ovyxvors. For 
heat, according to the Peri- 
patetic view, might be 
as a property of what is hot, 
light as a definite property of 
a transparent body (conf. 
Alex. 143, a), wapddeoıs and 
obyxvois suflicing for other 
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We have, moreover, no reason to doubt it as a 
fact, inasmuch as the materialistic undercurrent of 
the Stoic system affords the best explanation of it. 
Although the stamp of materialism was sharply 
cut, and its application fearlessly made by the Stoics, 
they were yet far from holding the mechanical theory 
of nature, which appears to us to be a necessary con- 
sequence of strict materialism. The universe was 
explained on a dynamical theory ; the notion of force 
was placed above the notion of matter. To matter, 
they held, alone belongs real existence; but the 
characteristic of real existence they sought in causa- 
tion, in the capacity to act and to be acted upon.! 
This capacity belongs to matter only by virtue of 
certain inherent forces, which impart to it definite 
attributes. Let pure matter devoid of every attribute 


things. Even the fact, greatly 
insisted upon by the Stoics, 
that things so mixed can be 
again separated into their com- 
ponent materials (Alex. 143, 
a; Stob. i. 378), was not con- 
clusive. As long as the know- 
ledge of the actual composition 
depended on isolated cases and 
crude experiments, like the one 
named by Stobseus (into a mix- 
ture of wine and water, put an 
oiled sponge, it will absorb 
the water and not the wine), 
and as long as the substantial 
change of elements, advocated 
by the Stoics as well as by the 
Peripatetics, was clung to, it 
was no difficult matter for an 
opponent to reply. On the 
other hand, the relation of the 
soul to the body, of property to 
subject-matter, of piois to purdy, 


of God to the world, can hardly 
be otherwise explained than it 
was by Chrysippus, if once ma- 
terial existence be assigned to 
the soul, to pbaıs, to &fıs, and to 
God. We have, therefore, here 
the real ground on which this 
theory of xpaois was based; and 
Simplicius rightly deduces it 
herefrom (Phys. 123, b): rd 8 
oG@pa dd adparos Xwpeiv ol uey 
apxaios as évapyts Browov dAdu- 
Bavor, ol 8¢ ard rüs aroas Sorepoy 
wpochnayto &s änoAoudovy Tais 
opor atréy ümoßdaeıw . . 
cépara yap Aéyew wdyra donoüy- 
Tes, nal tas woiétyras Kal Thy 
Yuxhy, nal 3d xayrds dpavres rou 
Téuaros Kal rhy Yuxhv xwpotcey 
xal ras wournras dv rais xpdoect, 
Tuvexepovy copa Sih ocdhparos 
xuwpeiv. 


I See p. 95, 2; 126, 1. 
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be considered, the matter which underlies all definite 
materials, and out of which all things are made; ! it 
will be found to be purely passive, a something 
subject to any change, able to assume any shape and 
quality, but taken by itself devoid of quality and 
unable to produce any change whatsoever.2 This 
inert and powerless matter is first reduced into shape 
by means of attributes,? ali of which suppose tension 
in the air-currents which produce them, and conse- 
quently suppose a force producing tension.‘ Even 
the shape of bodies, and the place they occupy in 
space, is, according to the Stoics, something deriva- 
tive, the consequence of tension ; tension keeping the 
different particles apart in one or the other particular 
way.” Just as some modern physiologists construct 
nature by putting together a sum of forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, so the Stoics refer nature to two 
forces, or, speaking more accurately, to a double kind 
of motion—expansion and condensation. Expansion 
works outwardly, condensation inwardly ; condensa- 
tion produces being, or what is synonymous with it, 


ae - 


1 On &swoios ÖAn, as the uni- 
versal Öworeluevo» or ovola xowh, 
soe p. 100. Sert. Math. x.312: é 
axolov uty od» nal dıds odparos 
Thy rev SAwy breothoayro yéverw 
ol Zrwinol. apxh yap ray Drrwr 
kart’ abvrovs éorw 7 &rows DAN nal 
8 SAwy rpexrh, weraßaAAodens 
re tauTns ylvera: Ta Teocapa 
oroıxeia, wip, 6.1.1. Plut. C. 
Not. 48, 2, p. 1085: 4 5An xaf 
aithy BAoyos obca nal &xou0s. 
M. Aurel. xii. 30: pla ovela 
kowh, why Sielpynra: idlws woiois 
o@parı pvplas. Diog. 137: T& 


3h TErTapa oToıxeia elves Spov Thy 
&roiov ovolay thy BAny. 

? See p. 141, 2. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 43. See p. 
105, 1. 

‘ See p. 105, land 2; 127, 
5; 128, 2. 

5 Simpl. Cat. 67, e (Schol. 
74, a 10): 7d Tolvw oxüna ol 
Zrwinol thy thow waptxeoOm 
Adyouow, Sowep thy petatd Tor 
onuclwy Bıdarasıy. Bid al ebOeias 
Öpllovras ypauphy rhv els Expo 
Terandyny. 
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matter; expansion gives rise to the attributes of Cnar. 
things.' Whilst, therefore, they assert that everything 
really existing must be material, they still distinguish 
in what 1s material two component parts—the part 
which is acted upon, and the part which acts, or in 
other words matter and force.? 

The Stoics, however, would not agree with Plato (2) The 
and Aristotle so far as to allow to formal and final 
causes a place side by side with this acting force or (a) Force 


efficient cause. If in general anything may be called 


ı Simpl. Cat. 68, €: of 8 
Zraixol Sbvazır,  wadrrAoy xivnorw 
vThy Kal wunvorinhy 
iderra, thy pey ew) Ta tow, Thy 
3 dal TA Ua: nal thy pey rod 
elsaı, Thy 5% Tov wordy elvaı voul- 
(ovo alrlav. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
C. 2, p.29: el 3% Adyorev, nadanep ol 
Lrewixol, rovınhr Tıra elvarnlynow 
wep) TA cépara, els rd tow Eua 
wad eis rd Ea Kivovndyny, kal Thy 
poy els 7d Ew pevebwy xa) moıdry- 
tev dworedcorixhy elvasr, thy 58 
eis +d ow ivdcews nal ovnlas. 
This remark is confirmed by 
what is quoted, p. 128, 2 from 
Censorinus, and by the language 
of Plutarch (Def. Orac. c. 28. 
Schl. p. 425), in reference to 
Chrysippus: #oAAdaıs eipnkös, 
Sri vais els 7d adrijs ueoor 7 ovela 
wal tas &xd tov airis ueoov 8:01- 
Keitas cal cuvéxeta: kivhoest. 

2 Diog. vii. 134: Bonet 8 
abrois äpxäs elva: rev SrAwv dbo, 
7d xowvy nal Td wdoxor. TO wey 
oby wdoxoy elvya: thy Groovy ovclay 
The Dany, Tb 88 worody Toy ev abr7 
Adyor troy Gedy. ToiTov yap byra 
Aldıov dA wdons aurns Snmioupyeiv 
&xaora. Such is the teaching 
of Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 


Archedemus, and Posidonius. 
Seat. Math. ix. 11: of awd rijs 
oroas 3b0 Adyorres &pxas, Gedy nal 
Brosov BAnv, Tov uty Oedy oliv 
bredAhdaci, thy 88 SAny wdoxery 
Te xal Tpereoda. Similarly 
Alex. Aph. De Mixt. 144; 
Achill. Tat. Isag. c. 8, 124, E; 
Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 3, 39; Stob. 
Ecl.i. 306; 322, according to the 
passage quoted, p. 101, 2, from 
Zeno respecting dAn : dd ratrys 
3% Biadeiy roy ToD wayrds Adıyor dr 
to: elnapuevnv Karoveıy, oldvrep 
ev rH yon Td owdppa. Sen. Ep. 
65, 2: Dicunt, ut scis, Stoici 
nostri, duo esse inrerum natura, 
ex quibus omnia fiant : causam 
et materiam. Materia jacet 
iners, res ad omnia parata, ces- 
satura si nemo moveat. Causa 
autem, i.e. ratio, materiam 
format et quocunque vult versat, 
ex illa varia opera producit. 
Esse ergo debet, unde fit aliquid, 
deinde a quo fiat. Hoc causa 
est, illud materia. Jbid. 23: 
Universa ex materia et ex Deo 
constant ... potentius autem 
est ac pretiosius quod facit, 
quod est Deus, quam materia 
patiens Dei. 


VI. 


natwre of 


force. 


limited to 
the notion 
of efficient 
cause. 
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a cause which serves to bring about a definite result ! 
—and various kinds of causes may be distinguished, 
according as they bring about this result directly or 
indirectly, by themselves alone or by the help of 
others?—in the highest sense there can be, according 
to the Stoics, only one acting or efficient cause. The 
form is due to the workman, and is therefore only a 
part of the efficient cause. The type-form is only an 
instrument, which the workman employs in his work. 
The final cause or end-in-chief, in as far as it repre- 
sents the workman’s intention, is only an occasional 
cause ; in as far as it belongs to the work he is about, 
it is not a cause at all, but a result. There can be 
but one pure and unconditional cause, just as there 


1 Sen. Ep. 65, 11: Nam si, 
quocumque remoto quid effici 
non potest, id causam judicant 
esse faciendi, &c. Seat. Math. 
ix, 228: el alridy darıy ob wapdr- 
Tos yivera: Td arord/ccua. This 
appears to be the most general 
Stoic definition. That given by 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 14—rovro, 81’ 8 
dvepyoüy ylveratrd droréAcopa— 
and by him said to express the 
views of several schools, ex- 
presses a narrower conception 
—the conception of efficient 
cause, which, however, for a 
Stoic, is the only essential 
one. 

2 Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 15, dis- 
tinguishes between cuvexrixd, 
ovvalria, and abvepya alrıa, all of 
which are, however, subordi- 
nated to the 38 8, which he is 
there alone discussing. Seneca 
l.c. maintains that, according 
to the definition given above, 


time, place, and motion ought 
to be reckoned as causes, since 
nothing can be produced with- 
out these. He allows, however, 
that a distinction must be made 
between causa efficiens and 
causa su eniens. This agrees 
with what Cicero (De Fato, 
18, 41) quotes from Chrysippus 
relative to cause perfects et 
principales, and cause adju- 
vantes et proxims, and with 
the Platonic and Aristotelian 
distinction of alrıor &:’ d and od 
ox Gyvev. See Zeller's Philo- 
sopbie der Griechen. In the 
same way, Plut. Sto. Rep. 47, 
4, p. 1056 distinguishes between 
atria abroreAhs and spoxatap- 
xrıch. Alea, Aph. De Fato, 72, 
blames the Stoics: onfjvos -ydp 
altley karaAdyoveı, TA pty mpoxa- 
raprrınd, Td dt owalrıa, Ta 8% 
éxrind, rad} owverrixd, ra 82 AAO 
vi, Conf. Orelli ad locum, 
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can be but one matter; and to this efficient cause 
everything that existsand everything that takes place 
must be referred.! 

In attempting to form a more accurate notion of 
this efficient cause, the first point which deserves 
attention is, that the Stoics believed every kind of 
action utimately to proceed from one source. For 
how could the world be such a self-circumscribed 
unity, such an harmonious whole, unless it were 
governed by one and the same force?? Again, as 
everything which acts is material, the highest efficient 
cause must likewise be considered material; and since 
all qualities and forces are produced by vapour-like 
or fiery elements, can it be otherwise with the highest 
acting force?* Everywhere warmth is the cause of 
nourishment and growth, life and motion; all things 
have in themselves their own natural heat, and are 
preserved and kept in life by the heat of the sun. 


1 Seneca, 1. c., after enu- 
merating the four canses of 
Aristotle, to which the Platonic 
idea is added as a fifth, con- 
tinues: This turba causarum 
embraces either too much or 
too little. Sed nos nunc primam 
et generalem querimus causam. 
Hac simplex esse debet, nam et 
materia simplex est. Querimus 
que sit causa, ratio scilicet 
faciens, id est Deus. Ita enim, 
quzcumque retulistis, non sunt 
multz et singule causs, sed ex 
una pendent, ex ea, que faciet. 
Conf. Stob. Ecl. i. 336: afrioy 
3 3 Zhrov pnolv elya 8° 8... 
Xpborrwos alrıov elvar Adye: 3' d 
x. . Tlogeiäßvıos 8 odras  alrıoy 
5 dori wos 8 d dxeivo, 4 1d 


xp@rov rotouy A Td apxirydy norh- 
Gens, 

2 (ic. N. D. ii. 7, 19, after 
speaking of the consentiens, 
conspirans, continuata cognatio 
rerum (ovurddea tev Sdrwv), 
continues: Hezec ita fieri om- 
nibus inter se concinentibus 
mundi partibus profecto non 
possent, nisi ea uno divino et. 
continuato spiritu contineren- 
tur. See Set. Math. ix. 78. 
The same view is further ex- 
panded in Seat. Math. ix. 78. 
Conf. the quotation on p. 127, 
5, from Alexander. 

* According to the remarks, 
p. 105 and 126, this requires no 
proof, 
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What applies to parts of.the world must apply to the 
world as a whole; hence heat or fire is the power to 
which the life and the existence of the world must be 
referred." 

This power must be further defined to be the soul 
of the world, the highest reason, a kind, beneficent, 
and philanthropic being; in short, deity. The uni- 
versal belief and the universal worship of God prove 
this, as the Stoics think, beyond a doubt ;? still more 
accurate investigation confirms it. Matter can never 
move or fashion itself; nothing but a power inhe- 
rent as the soul is in man can produce these results. 
The world would not be the most perfect and com- 
plete thing it is unless Reason were inherent therein ;* 





1 Cio. N. D. ii. 9, 23 (conf. 
iii. 14, 35), gives it apparently: 
as the view of Cleanthes, who 
alone is mentioned, 9, 24. All 
living things, plants, and ani- 
mals, exist by heat: nam omne 
quod est calidum et igneum 
cietur et agitur motu suo, 
Digestion and circulation are 
the result of heat: ex quo in- 
telligi debet, eam caloris natu- 
ram vim habere in se vitalem 
per omnem mundum pertinen- 
tem. Moreover: omnes partes 
mundi... calore fulte sus- 
tinentur. There must be fire 
in earth and stones, else it 
could not be extracted there- 
from. Water, especially fresh 
spring water, is warm, more 


_ particularly in winter, and as 


motion warms us, so the roll of 
the waves does the sea. From 
water likewise as it evaporates, 
air derives its heat. ... Jam 
vero reliqua quarta pars mundi, 


ea et ipsa tota natura fervida 
est, et ceteris naturis omnibus 
ealutarem impertit et vitalem 
calorem. Ex quo concluditur, 
cum omnes mundi partes sus- 
tineantur calore, mundum etiam 
ipsum simili parique natura 
in tanta diuturnitate servari: 
eoque magis quod intelligi de- 
bet, calidum illum atque igneum 
ita in omni fusum esse natura, 
ut in eo insit procreandi vis, 
&c. 

2 On the argument, ex con- 
sensu gentium, consult Piuf. 
Sto. Rep. 38, 3; Com. Not. 32, 
1; Cie. N. D. ii. 2,5: Seneca, 
Benef iv. 4; Seat. Math. ix. 
123 and 131, where different 
varieties of it are given, even a 
particular one from Zeno. 

* Sert. Math. ix. 75. 

4 Cie. N. D. iii. 9, 22: Zeno 
enim ita concludit : quod ratione 
utitur, melius est, quam id, 
quod ratione non utitur. Nihil 
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nor could it contain any beings possessed of conscious- 
ness, unless it were conscious itself.! It could not 
produce creatures endowed with a soul and reason, 
unless it were itself endowed with a soul and reason.? 


Actions so far surpassing man’s power could not 


exist, unless there were a cause for them in perfec- 
tion equally surpassing man.? The subordination 
of means to ends which governs the world in every 
part down to the minutest details would be inexplic- 
able, unless the world owed its origin to a reasonable 


creator.4 


autem mundo melius. Ratione 
igitar mundus utitur. The 
same, ibid. ii. 8, 21, and 12, 
34. Seat. Math. ix. 104: ei rd 
Aoyudy ToD ph Acyixod Kpeirrdy 
doriy, obdty Bd ye nécpou xpeirrdy 
¢ort, Aoyındv Bpa 5 xéouos .. . 
7d yap voepbr Tov uh voepov Kal 
Eupuxor rov wh euvtyou Kpeirréy 
tarıy' obdey Be ye nda pou KpeiT Toy’ 
voepds Epa wal Eupuxds dorw 5 
xdouos. Likewise . 142, 
says that Chrysippus, Apollo- 
dorus, and Posidonius agree 
that the world is (gov xal Ao-yixdy 
wal %uyuyor nal voepdy* 1d yap 
(gor Tov ph (gov xpeitrov: obölr 
8¢ rob néopou Kpeirrov’ (pov tpa 
6 abopos. 

1 Cie. N. D. ii. 8, 22: Zeno 
affirms: Nullius sensu carentis 
pars aliqua potest esse sentiens. 
Mundi autem partes sentientes 
sunt. Non igitur caret sensu 
mundus. 

? Diog. 143: Eupuxov 58 [roy 
xdauoy]. &s SiAov dx THs Huet épas 
xis dneidev ofons anzoondo- 
paros. Seat. Math. ix. 101: 
Threy 32 8 Kırrıebs And Eevoodv- 
vos thy Apopuhv AaBev oitwol 


The graduated rank of beings would be: 


cuvepwrg: Td wpotépevoy oxdppa 
Aoyınov cal adrd Aoyixdy dori’ 688 
ndouos wpoleraı omepua Aoyıkov, 
Aoyındv Epa doriv b ndcnos. The 
same proof in Seat. Math. ix. 77 
and 84; Cie. 1. c. Conf. ibie. ii. 
31, 79; 6, 18, where also the 
passage in Xenophon, Mem. i. 
4, 8, quoted by Seat. ix. 94, is 
referred to. 

3 (ic. 1. c. iii. 10, 25: Is 
[Chrysippus] igitur: si aliquid 
est, inquit, quod homo efficere 
non possit, qui id efficit melior 
est homine. Homo autem hasc, 
quze in mundo sunt, efficere non 
potest. Qui potuit igitur, is 


prestat homini. Homini autem - 


prestare quis possit, nisi Deus ? 
Est igitur Deus. The same, 
only a little more fully, ibid. 
ii. 6, 16. To this argument, 
another favourite one of the 
Stoics, based on the fulfilment 
of prophecy, belongs. 

4 Cleanthes made use of 
arguments from final causes to 
prove the existence of God. 


Of. this nature are all the four . 


arguments which he employs in 
Cio. N. D. ii. 5, but particularly 
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incomplete, unless there were a highest Being of all 
whose moral and intellectual perfection cannot be 
surpassed.! Although this perfection belongs, in the 
first place, to the world as a whole,’ nevertheless, as 
in everything consisting of many parts, so in the world 
the ruling part must be distinguished from other 
parts. It is the part from which all acting forces 
emanate and diffuse themselves over the world,’ 
whether the seat of this efficient force be placed in 
the heaven, as was done by Zeno, Chrysippus, and 
the majority of the Stoics;‘ or in the sun, as by 


the fourth, based on the 

order and beauty of heaven. A 
building cannot exist without 
a builder; no more can the 
building of the world exist 
without a ruling spirit. There- 
with Cicero connects the above- 
named argument of Chrysippus. 
The same writer, N. D. ii. 32-66, 
gives very fully the physical 
theological argument for the 
existence of providence, which 
is given in a shorter form by 
Cleomedes, Meteora, 1; Seneca, 
De Provid. i. 1, 2-4 ; Nat. Qu.i.; 
Seat. Math. ix. 111; conf. Ps. 
Censorin. Fragm. i. 2, p. 75, 
Jahn; Plut. Plac. i. 6, 8: belief 
in gods grows out of consider- 
ing the world and its beauty, an 
argument also quoted by Seat. 
Math. ix. 26. 

I See the expansion of this 
thought by Cleanthes (in Sert. 
Math. ix. 88-91) and the Stoics 
(in Cic.N. D. ii. 12, 33). Cicero 
distinguishes four kinds of 
beings—Plants, Animals, Men, 
and that being which is alto- 
gether reasonable and perfect 
deity. 


* See p. 143, 2; 144, 1-4; 
145, 1 and 2 

° Sezt. Math. ix. 102, ex- 

panding Zeno's argument given, 
p. 145, 2: wdons yap $boews xa 
yuxins 9 mar apxn Tis mivhoews 
ylveodaı Sones awd Hyenorıod xa) 
waoa al di ra puépy rou Bios 
ÜarooreAAduera Suvdpeis ds awd 
Tivos wis TOU D tryeporuxob &ars- 
oré\dAovrar. (ic. N. D. ii. 29: 
according to Cleanthes, omnem 
enim naturam necesse est, quas 
non solitaria sit, noque simplex, 
sed cum alio juncta atque con- 
nexa, habere aliquem in se 

rincipatum arg) ut 
in homine &c. 
Itaque necesse est a tiled etiam, 
in quo sit totius nature prin- 
cipatus, esse omnium optimum. 
Bee following note. 

* Cio. Acad. ii. 41, 126: 
Zenoni et reliquis fere Sto toicis 
zther videtur summus Deus, 
mente prditus, qua omnia re- 
gantur. N. D. i.14, 36: (Zeno) 
»athera Deum dicit. 15, 39: 
ignem preterea et eum, quem 
antea dixi, ethera (Chrysippus 
Deum dicit esse). Digg. vii, 
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Cleanthes;! or in the centre of the world, as by nap. 
Archedemus.? This primary source of all life and __Y! 
motion, the highest Cause and the highest Reason, is 

God. God, therefore, and formless matter, are the two- 


ultimate grounds of things.® 


138 :, obpayds * dorıv A nn 
épera, dv § way Bpvras 7 
pin bid . 1389 : rdv Srey ndoporv 
(gor brra xal Empuxor xa) Aoyındr 
Sxew Fryepovucdy pry. Tor aldépa, 
xabd gnow en: DR 
Xpbowwos 3’... x oreıdarıos 
..... Tey obpandr Haci Td Iryeno- 
mandy Tou xdopov. He continues: 
é pévro: Xpborwwos Scapopmrepoy 
wddu Td uabapdrepey Tov albépos 
dv ratte [=7¢ odpdyy] d wal 
wpwrov Gedy Abyovew, aleOnrıxas 
Sowep xexepnxévas Sid tev dv dépe 
mal 3a Tor (ger axdytav xa) 
Guraév, 3: 82 ris yiis abrijs nal’ 
div. Arius Didymus, in Eus. 
Prep. Ev. xv. 15, 4: Xpvotrayp 
32 [Hyenorınds rou xdopov elva 
S$pese) Tov aiPipa roy nahapdraroy 
mal elAumpırdorarov, dre adyroy. 
ebnunrörarov Syra nal rhe Sany 
we roe xéopow tow. 
bid. xv. 20, 2: According to 
the Stoica, the air surrounding 
sea and earth is the soul of the 
world. Cernut. Nat. De. 8: 
Zeus dwells in heaven, éwel dxei 
dor: Td xupthraroy plpos Tis Tov 
ude pov Wexyhs. Tertullian (Apol. 
47; Ad Nat. ii. 2,4) inaccurately 
attributes to the Stoics the 
belief in a God external to 


ı Cie. Acad. 1. c.: Clean- 
thes . . . solem dominari et 
rerum potiri = xpereiy röv brrep 
putat. He speaks with less 
accuracy (Krische, Forsch. 428) 
in N. D. i. 14, 37: ether he 


considers the original deity; 
for this does not exclude the 
other. No doubt he identified 
aifhp with calor (see p. 144, 1), 
believing that it emanated from 
the sun. Diog. 139: KaAedyOns 
84 [Tb Hyenovındv pyor) rdy farov. 
Ar. Didymus, 1. c. tpyenovindy 
88 Tov xdopov KAcdvOer wey Hpece 
Tov Arıov elves Sd 7d ueyıorov 
ray korpwy bxdpyew nal xreiora 
oupBddrAcobu xpds Thy Tay Hr 
Stolknow, «TA. Stob. Ecl. 
i. 452; Ps. Consorin. Fragm. i. 
4. According to Bpipkan. Exp. 
Fidei, 1090, c, he called the 
sun the 3g8ebxos to the universe, 

* Stob. 1. c.: ’Apxidauos (leg. 
with Cod. A ’Apxdönuos) rd hye- 
povixdy Tov xécpovu dv fi Sadpyeww 
dxephyaro: the same statement 
without mentioning the name 
in Ar. Didymus, l.c. This re- 
minds one somewhat of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of a cen- 
tral fire, and the view of Speu- 
sippus. The resemblance to 
the Pythagoreans is greater, if 
Simpl. De Calo, Schol. in Ar. 
505, a, 45, is correct in saying 
Archedemus denied with the 
Pythagoreans that the earth 
was in the centre of the world. 

® See p. 141, 2; 143, 1. Aris- 
tooles, in Bus. Pr. Ev. xv. 14: 
groxeiov elval pac: [ol Zrwiko) 
tay bvrav rd up, naßdırep ‘Hpd- 
wAeıros, Tobrov 8’ Apxäs SAny mal 
Gedy, ds Tlidrwps. 
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(3) Deity. 
(a) The 
conception 
of Deity 
More 00- 
curately 
defined. 


L 


THE STOICS. 


The language used by the Stoics in reference to 
the Deity at one time gives greater prominence to 
the material, at another to the spiritual side of their 
conception of God. Asa rule, both are united in ex- 
pressions which only cease to be startling when taken 
in connection with Stoic views in general. God is 
spoken of as being Fire, Ether, Air, most commonly 
as being mveüua or Atmospheric-Current, pervading 
everything without exception, what is most base and 
uzly, as well as what is most beautiful.' He is further 
described ? as the Soul, the Mind, or the Reason of 


3 Fuller particulars p. 144, 
1; 146. Hippolytus, Refut. 
Her. i. 21: Chrysippus and 
Zeno suppose äpxhr ner Oedv ra» 
advo, copa SyTa Td Kabaperaroy 
(ether). Diog. 148: Antipater 
calls the obcla Ocov depoecdhs. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 60: Mnesarchus (a 
pupil of Panztiys) defines God 
to be röv xéopov Thy xperny ov- 
olay Exovra dal wveluaros. Sext. 
Pyrrh. iii. 218: Zrwinol 84 [Ad- 
your: Gedy] wveuua dinnor nal 8:2 
ray el3ex@av (the adverse). 
Alex. Aphr. on Metaph. 995, b, 
31 (Schol. in Ar. 607, a, 19): 
zois and rhs aroas Edofen b Geds 
nal rd wointikdy alrıov dv TH Typ 
elva:x. Jbid. De Mixt. 144, gives 
them credit: xvedpars ds did 
adyrey Sihxovrs avderey T6 Te 
elva: éxdorou nal rd od(eoOa Kal 
cuuudvey. Compare the quota- 
tions p. 127, 5 and De An. 145: 
[rdv votv] nal dv rots pavaordrors 
elva: Oetov Svra, ds rois awd THs 
oroas tofev. Lucian, Hermot. 
81: dxovopuer de airov A€yorros, 
@s nal 6 eds obn ey olparg datıy, 
GAAG Sia wdvrwy webolrnkev, oloy 
EvAwy Kal Aldor al Cw, &yps Kal 


Tov Arıumrdrov. Tertullian, 
Ad Nation. ii, 4: Zeno makes 
God penetrate the materia mun- 
dialis,as honey does the honey- 
combs. See p. 105, 3. 

Clemena, Strom. v. 591, a: 
gaol yap capa elvaı Toy Cady 0: 
Zrelkul nal wvevua Kar’ ovclay, 
Sowep dpérAc: xalriy puxhy. Ibid, 
i, 295, c: Me Zrwixol) capa övre 
Toy Gedy Sia rhs dryordrns FAys 
wepaitnxéva: Adyovaı ob Kadés. 
Protrept. 44, A: robs ard ris 
oroas, dä wdons SAns, ead dd TRS 
drisordrns, rd Oeioy Schueww Ald- 
yovtas. Orig. c. Cels. vi. 71: 
Toy Srwlkov dackdyrrar Sri ö Qeds 
avenud dor: 51d wdvrey deAnAvOds 
xal xdvr’ dy daurg wepiexdv. Op- 
ponents like Origen, 1. c. and 
i. 21, Alexander, De Mixt. 1. c., 
and Plutarch, Com. Not.. 48, 
naturally attack them for their 
materialistic views. 

? Stob. Ecl. i. 58. See follow- 
ing note. Diog.138(according 
to Chrysippus and Posidonius): 
tov dh ndouor olkeiodaı kark vous 
kal xpévoay ... . eis Ärar alros 
ntpos Schkorros Tov vou xaGdwep 
dp’ nusy rhs puxns. GAA’ Hdy Be 
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the world; as a united Whole, containing in Him- 
self the germs of all things; as the Connecting 


Gy ntv padAor, Bi dy 88 Frrov. 
More popularly, ibid. 147 : ded» 
elva: (gov 0dvaroy Aoyidy T éAeLoy 
§ voepdy dy eida:porla, Kaxov xay- 
ros ävewidenrov, mpovontiKdy xdo- 
pou Te xai vay dv xdopy, wh elvas 
névrot Grbpeewduoppoy. elva de 
vor piv Snkiovpyov rav SAwy xal 
Souep warépa xdyruy Kowds Te 
wal 1d uépos abrov Tb dıhrov Bid 
sdyrer, % woAAais mpoonyoplaıs 
xpocoropd(erOa:xararas Surduers. 
Phad. Nat. De. (Philodem. wept 
esoeßelas) Col. 1 and Cic. Nat. 
De. i. 15, 39, quoting from him: 
According to Chrysippus, Zeus 
is cowh xbois, elpapudın, dvdynn, 
w.t.A. Ibid. Col. 3: He con- 
sidered vduos to be deity. Cie. 
l. c.: legis perpetus et »tern® 
vim . . Jovem dicit esse. 
Themist. De An. 72, b: rois dad 
Zivarıs . . . 81a wdons obolas 
weportneeras Toy Gedy Tidendvois, 
zal xov yey elvas your, rou 54 ıyv- 
x4v, wou 58 gto, mov 32 ev. 
Cic. Acad. ii. 37, 119: No Stoic 
can doubt hunc mundum esse 
sapientem, habere mentem, 
quz se et ipsum fabricata sit, 
et omnia moderetur, moveat, 
regat. Jd. N. D. ii. 22, 58: 
ipsias vero mundi . . . natura 
Lon artificiosa solum sed plane 
artifex ab eodem Zenone dici- 
tur, consultrix et provida utili- 
tatum opportunitatumque om- 
nium. . . . As every nature 
develope from ita stock, sic 
Natura mundi omnes motus 
habet voluntarios conatusque 
et apretitiones, quas dpyds 
Greci vocant, et his consen- 
taneas actiones sic adhibet ut 
posmet ipsi, qui animis move- 


mur et sensibus, on which ac- 
count the mens mundi is called 
wpévoa. M. Aurel.iv.40: ds tv 
(gor toy xéopoy play obolav Kat 
yuxivy play daexov cuvexas 
éxivoeiy’ was els aloOncıv play Thy 
robrov xdyra dvadidora: nal xas 
Spuy mig wdyra xpdoce. Heraclit. 
Alleg. Hom. 72. Tertullian, 
Apol. 21: Hunc enim (Adyov) 
Zeno determinat factitatorem, 
qui cuncta in dispositione for- 
maverit, eundem et fatum 
vocari et Deum et animum 
Jovis et necessitatem omnium 
rerum. Hec Cleanthes in spiri- 
tum congerit, quem permea» 
torem universitatis aflirmat. 
Similarly Zactant. Inst. iv. 9, 
1,5. Zpiphan. Her, v. 1, p. 
12: According to the Stoics, 
God is yous, residing in the 
world as its soul, and permeat- 
ing the pepixal obcla:, Zeus is 
also spoken of as being the soul 
of the world by Cornutus, Nat. 
De. 2; by Plut. Sto. Rep. 39, 2, 
p. 1052; and by Chrysippus, 
ibid. 34, 5, p. 1050: 1 A 
Kowh pvois wald xowds rhs ov- 
gews Adyos eluapıdım nal wp6voa 
kal Zebs dori ob8t robs avrlwodas 
AdAnde‘ novraxod yap raura Opu- 
Aerra bw adrav. Stob. Ecl. i. 
178: Zhvov ... [Thy eluapuérny 

Burduw xivntichy ris DAns Kar 

Tatra nal weabrws, Ayrıra ph dıa- 
dépew xpdvoiay wal pbow wakeıv, 
Ar. Didymus, in Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xv. 15, 2: God cares for man; 
He is kind, beneficent,and loves 
men. Zeus is called xdouos as 
alrıos Tod (jv, eluapuéyn, because 
elpopévep Ady@ dioıkei all things, 
dipdorea, Sr: obdty Loriy avrdy 
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element in all things; as Universal Law, Nature, 
___._ Destiny, Providence ; as a perfect, happy, ever kind 
and all-knowing Being; nor was it hard to show that 
no conception could be formed of God without these 


attributes.! 


dro8iSpdeney, xpévoia, Sri wpds 
Tb xphoipoy oikoveuei xacra. 
Aristvoles (Ibid. xv. 14): Pri- 
mary fire contains the causes 
and Adéye of all things; the 
unchangeable law and destiny 
of the world supplies their con- 
nection. ‚Sen. Benef. iv. 7, 1: 
Quid enim aliud est natura, 
quam Deus et divina ratio toti 
mundo et partibus ejus inserta? 
. . . Huno eundem et fatum si 
dixeris non mentieris. (Simi- 
larly Frag. 122 in Lact. Inst. ii. 
8, 23). Jd. Nat. Qu. ii. 45, 2: 
God or Jupiter may be equally 
well spoken of as Destiny, Pro- 
vidence, Nature, the World. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 178: ’Avrlwarpos 6 
Arwixds Oedy dnephvaro Thy eluap- 
pévny. Zeusis called xowds véd- 
pos by Diog. vii. 88; by Clean- 
thes at the end of his hymn 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 34); likewise Cio. 
N. D. i. 14, 36 says of Zeno: 
Naturalem legem divinam esse 
censet, eamque vim obtinere 
recta imperantem prohibentem- 
que contraria. Plut. C. Not. 
32, 1; Sto. Rep. frie 3 God 
(here following Antipater): 

must be conceived of as uaxdpıos, 
ebwoıwrwds, pirdyOpwwros, xyde- 
novınds, apéAiwos, Muson. (in 
Stob. Floril. 117, 8): God is the 
type of every virtue, peyardppay, 
evepyerixds, piAdvOpemos, K.T.A, 
Sen. Ep. 95, 48: Que causa est 
Natura. 
Errat, si quis illos putat nocere 


Both kinds of expression are combined 


nolle: non possunt. Further 
details respecting the beneficent 
nature of the Gods in Sen. 
Benef. i. 9; iv. 3-9 and 25-28: 
Clement, i. 5, 7; Nat. Qu. v. 
18, 13. On the divine omni- 
science; Kp.83, 1; V. Beat. 20, 5. 

I According to Cio. N. D. ii. 
30, 75, the Stoics divided the 
argument as to God’s providen- 
tial care of the world into three 
parts. The first part went to 
establish that if there existed 
Gods, there must also be a care 
of the world; for Gods could 
not exist without having some- 
thing to do, and to care for the 
world is the noblest thing that 
can be done. If, moreover, 
deity is the highest being, the 
world must be governed by 
deity. The same conclusion is 
arrived at from the wisdom and 
power of deity, which must 
always busy itself with what is 
best and highest. Lastly, it is 
stated, that inasmuch as the 
stars, heaven, the universe, and 
all powers in the world are 
divine, it is clear that every- 
thing must be governed by 
divine reason. The second part 
proved that the force and skill 
of nature produced and sustains 
all things. All the more reason 
that a universe so skiltully 
formed and so harmoniously 
arranged must be directed by a 
natura sentiens. And since, in 
its parts, it could not be more 
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in the assertion that God is the fiery Reason of the 
World, the Mind in Matter, the reasonable Air-Cur- ___ 
rent, penetrating all things, and assuming various 
names aooording to the material in which He resides, 
the artistically moulding Fire, containing in Himself 
the germa of everything, and producing according 
to an unalterable law the world and all that is 


therein.’ 


beautiful or adapted to its pur- 
pose, it must be true of it more 
than of any human work of 
art, that it owes its origin toa 
forming reason. The third part 
aims at proving, on physico- 
theological grounds, quanta sit 
admirabilitas colestium rerum 
atque terrestrium. 

1 Stob. Ecl. i. 58: Asoyévns 
wal Kiedröns cal Olvonlöns rhy 
Tov xécpou Wuxhy [Gedy Adyous:] 
= . Tlogesdavıos wyeuua voepdy 

zupüdes, obx Ixoy pty popphy 
neraßdirorv 32 els d Bobxera: nal 
ewelonosodueroy wagw ... Zh- 
ver 5 Zrainös vouy xdopoy wUpı- 
vor, 15.64; Plut. Plac. i. 8, 
17: of XZrwixol voepdby (Plut. 
Kowwérepor) Gedy dxogpalvorra: rip 
Texvucdv 68g Badi(oy dl yeréce: 
nécpev (a similar definition of 
nature is given by Zeno in Cie. 
Nat. De. ii. 22, 57) dawepieAgpös 
re zdyras Tods owepuarıxods Ab- 
yous, xed’ obs dwarta( Pi. Exacta) 
nf eipappéregy ylveras, nal wveipo 
dyöınzov, 81’ Srey Tov xdopov, ras 
dt wpoowyoplas perarauBdvoy 3:4 
vas rRs SAns, 3: hs xexdpnne pe- 
redAdies. Following the same 
source, A thenag.Leg. pro Christ. 
c. 5, Schl: el yap 4 ut» Oeds zip 
Texrıedr, x.7.A. (the same down 
to ylvera:) rd ddaveiua abrew Sch- 


rei 81 8rov rovndcpov’ 6 Geds els 
war’ abrovs, Zebs piv xara 7d (dov 
ans Dans dvopafdépevos, “Hpa 58 
xara röv dépa wal TA Acıma Kab’ 
Ixaorovy ns DAns wépos, 8: fs 
Kexépnxe, xadotpuevos. The latter 
passage is expla'ned by Diog. 
147, who thus continues: Ala 
pey pacı 3 by TA wdvra‘ 
Zijva dt kaAovoı zap’ Scov Tov (Tv 
alriés dori 4 81a Tov (GV Kexdpn- 
xev. (This, too, in Stob. Ecl. i. 
48.) "A@yvay 8 Kara thy els 
aldépa Sidraciww tov Tryenovınov 
abrov. “Hpay dt xara thy els dépa. 
xal “Hoaorow ward thy eis 7d 
Texvixdy Up. kal Tlovreıdava xara 
Thy els rd typdy. xal Afyunrpay 
xara Thy els viv > Spolws 58 Kal 
was UAAas xpooryoplas éxduevol 
vos duodéryros Ankdoray. Plut. 
C. Not. 48, 2, p. 1085: rdy Oedy 
. » » Cpa voepoy xal vovv dv An 
wowvuvres, M. Aurel. 5, 32: row 
dA ris obolas dıhrorra Adyor, 
«.7.A, Porphyr. in Eus. Pr. Ev. 
Xv. 16, 1: roy 3t Gedy . . . wip 
soepdv elxdvres. Orig. c. Cels. 
vi. 71: xara pay ody robs awd rijs 
oroas. . . Kal d Adyos rou Geov J 
péx ps dvOparwy xaltay dAaxloroy 
karaßalvay ovdty GAAo dorly 4 
zyeipa coparixéy, The same 
combination of nature and mind 
in the conceptions of God is 
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As used in the Stoic system, these expressions 
generally mean one and the same thing. It is an 
unimportant difference whether the original cause is 
described as an Air-Current or as Ether, or as Heat 
or as Fire. It is an Air-Current, for Air-Currents are, 
as we have already seen, the causes of the properties 
of things, giving them shape and connection. It is 
also Fire, for by fire is only meant the warm air, or 
the fiery fluid, which is sometimes called Ether, at 
other times Fire, at other times Heat,' and which is 
expressly distinguished from ordinary fire.? More- 
over the terms, Soul of the world, Reason of the 
world, Nature, Universal Law, Providence, Destiny— 
all mean the same thing, the one primary force pene- 
trating the whole world. Even the more abstract 
expressions, Law, Providence, Destiny, have with the 
Stoics an essentially gross meaning, implying not 
only the form according to which the world is ar- 
ranged and governed, but also the essential substance 
of the world, as a power above everything particular 


found in the hymn of Cleanthes 
(in Stob. Ecl. i. 30), Zeus being 
described as the äpxnyds $boews, 
who directs the mowds Adyos ds 
3:a wdyrwry $oıra, by means of 
up &ellwor. 

ı Stob. Ecl.i.374: Chrysip- 
pus teaches elva: 1d by wreuna 
xivouv daurd wpds davrd mal €£ éav- 
Tov, 4 wveuua daurö Kkıvovv xpdow 
xal dulow* wreuna dt efAnwras 812 
Td Adyer Oa ard Adpa elvar kırov- 
pevov’ dyddroyov 88 ylyvecOa 
ére:ra [? perhaps : abrd,or : wupös 
4] aidepds, Gore nat eis Kowöv 
Abyov wecoeiv aitd. Diog. vii. 


137 : dverdre uty odv elpa: rd rip 
dv 54 alddpa nareiodaı. 

2 Stob. Ecl. i. 538, on the 
authority of Zeno; Cie. N. D. 
ii. 15, 40, on that of Cleanthes. 
Both state that the difference 
consists in this: Ordinary (&rex- 
yoy) fire consumes things ; but 
the wip rexvixdy, which consti- 
tutes $daıs and Wx}, preserves 
things. Heraclitus, too, in 
making primary fire the basis 
of things, did not mean flame, 
but warmth, which may be 
equally well described as at- 
mospherio substance or as yuxh. 
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and individual! If Nature must be distinguished 


CHAP. 


from Destiny, and both of these notions again from ____ 


Zeus,? the distinction can only consist herein, that 
the three conceptions describe one original Being at 
different stages of His manifestation and growth. 
Viewed as the whole of the world it is called Zeus; 
viewed as the inner power in the world, Providence 
or Destiny ;* and to prove this identity at the close 
of every period, so taught Chrysippus, Zeus goes back 
into Providence.‘ 

Upon closer examination, even the difference be- 
tween the materialistic and idealistic description of 
God vanishes. God, according to Stoic principles, 
can only be invested with reality when He has a 


ı Seneca, De Benefic. iv. 7, 
2: God may also be called 
fatum: nam cum fatum nihil 
aliud sit quam series implexa 
causarum, ille est prima om- 
nium causa, ex qua ceterz pen- 
dent. Nat. Qu. ii. 45, 1: Vis 
illam fatum vocare? Non erra- 
bis. Hic est, ex quo suspensa 
sunt omnia, causa Causarum. 
The same applies to the name 
of providence and nature. See 
p. 162, 2. 

2 Stob. Ecl. i. 178 (Plut. 
Plac. i. 28, 5): Movedduos [Thy 
cluappéyny| tplrny and Adds. 
wperow piv yap elvas roy Ala, deb- 
sepoy 8 thy low, Tplrny 58 Thy 
elnapudsny. Conf. Cio. Divin. i. 
55, 125, where prophecy is de- 
duced, according to Posidonius, 
(1) a Deo, (2) a fato, (3) a 
natura. Plut. C, Not. 36, 6, p. 
1077: Adyeı your Xptorwrwos, doı- 
néva: Te ply drOpday roy Ala Kal 
toy xécpoy (instead of which 


Heine, Stoic. De Fat. Doct. p. 
25, apparently without reason, 
conjectures: xal rg pty cdpars 
roy kocuor), TH 88 YuxT Thy wpd- 
yorar* Stray obv dx xipwors yéynrat 
pdévoy Ebdaprov Syra toy Ala tay 
Occdy dvaxwpeiy ext thy wpövnuas, 
elra duod yevoudvous ext mas tis 
rou aldepos ovalas SiareAciv &udo- 
tépovs. To this maxim of Chrys- 
ippus, reference is made by 
Philo, Incorrup. M. 9651, B, 
where, too, xpévoia is equiva- 
lent to puxh Tov dopo. 

* According to Chrysippus. 
A different view is taken by 
Posidonius. With him Zeus 
stands for the original force, 
gvors for its first, and eluapnévn 
for its second production. 

4 Plut.1.c. Sen. Ep. 9,16: 
[Jupiter] resoluto mundo et 
Diis in unum confusis, paullis- 
per cessante natura, acquiescit 
sibi, cogitationibus suis tradi- 
tus, 
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THE STOICS. 


material form. Hence, when He is called the Soul, 


‘__ the Mind, or the Reason of the world, this language 


does not exclude, but rather presupposes, that these 
conceptions have bodies; and such bodies the Stoics 
thought to discern in that heated fluid which they at 
one time call the all-penetrating Breath, at another 
Ether, or primary Fire! Each of these two deter- 
minations appeared to them indispensable,’ and both 
became identical by assuming, as the Stoics did, that 
the infinite character of the divine Reason depends on 
the purity and lightness of the fiery material which 
composes it.’ Seneca is therefore only following 
out the principles of his School when he pronounces it 
indifferent whether God is regarded as Destiny or as 
an all-pervading Breath. Those who charge the 





ı Compare, besides what 
has been already quoted, Cic. 
Acad. i. 11, 39: (Zeno) statue- 
‘bat ignem esse ipsam naturam. 
Diog. vii. 156: Souet 84 abrois 
Thy pry otow elva rip Texvındy 
63g Baßifov els yéveoww, Seep dor! 
wveiua wuposidts Kal Texvoedés. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 180: Xptouwwos 
Bbvapır xveuparichy thy odolay 
ns eluapudyns rdfeı tov wayrds 
Siouenrichy; or, according to 
another definition: e«lnapuern 
datls 6 rou xécpou Adyos, 4 Adyos 
rar dv 15 xéopye Tpovolg Sieucov- 
pevar, n.r.\. Instead of Adyos, 
he also used éGAf@ea, bors, 
alrla, dyd-yen, &c. 

2 See p. 148. 

® Cie. N. D.ii. 11, 30: Atque 
etiam mundi ille fervor purior, 
perlucidior mobiliorque multo 
ob easque causas aptior ad sen- 
gus commovendos quam hic 


noster calor, quo heec qua nota 
nobis sunt, retinentur et vigent. 
Absurdum igitur est dicere, 
cum homines bestisque hoc 
calore teneantur et propteres 
moveanturac sentiant, mundum 
esse sine sensu, qui integro et 
puro et libero eodemque acer- 
rimo et mobilissimo ardore te- 
neatur. Conf. Ar. Didymus, in 
the passage quoted, p. 146, 4, 
p. 105, 127. 

‘Consol. ad Helviam, 8, 3: Id 
actum est, mihi crede, ab illo, 
quisquis formator universi fuit, 
sive ille Deus est potens om- 
nium, sive incorporalis ratio, 
ingentium operum artifex, sive 
divinus spiritus per omnia 
maxima ac minima squali in- 
tentione [= 1éves] diffusus, sive 
fatum et immutabilis causaram 
inter se cohserentium series. 
Conf. p. 153, 1. 





DYNAMICAL VIEW OF NATURE. 


Stoics with inconsistency for calling God at one time 
Reason, at another Soul of the universe, at another 
Destiny, at another Fire, Ether, or even the Universe, ! 
forget that they are attaching to these terms a mean- 
ing entirely different from that in which they were 
used by the m.? 

The more the two sides of the conception of God 
—the material and the ideal—are compared, the 
clearer it becomes that there is no difference between 
God and primary Matter. Both are one and the same 
substance, which, when regarded as the universal 
substratum, is known as undetermined matter; but 
when conceived of as acting force, is called all-per- 
vading Ether, all-warming Fire, all-penetrating Air, 
Nature, Soul of the world, Reason of the world, Pro- 
vidence, Destiny, God. Matter and power, material 
and form, are not, as with Aristotle, things radically 
different, though united from all eternity. Far from 
it, the forming force resides in matter as such ; it is 
in itself something material; it is identical with 
Ether, or Fire-element, or Breath. Hence the dif- 
ference between efficient and material cause, between 
God and matter, resolves itself into the difference 
between Breath and other elements. This difference, 
too, is no original or ultimate difference. According 


ı Cie. N.D.i. 14: Zeno calls 
natural law divine, but he also 
calle the Ether and the all-per- 
vading Reason deity. (We 
shall come back presently to 
what he says as to the divinity 
of the stars.) Cleanthes gives 
the name of deity to the world, 


reason, the soul of the world, 
and ether; Chrysippus to rea- 
son, to the soul of the world, to 
ruling reason, to communis 
natura, destiny, fire, ether, the 
universe, and eternal law. 

2 Krische, Forsch. i. 365. 
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THE STOICS. 


to the Stoic teaching, every particular element has 
in process of time developed out of primary fire or 
God, and to God it will return at the end of every 
period of the world.! It is therefore only a deriva- 
tive and passing difference with which we are here 
concerned. But taking the conception of Deity in 
its full meaning, it may be described as primary 
matter, as well as primary power. The sum total of 
all that is real is the divine Breath, moving forth 
from itself and returning to itself again.” Deity 
itself is primary fire, containing in itself in germ 
both God and matter;* the world in its original 
gaseous condition ;‘ the Universal Substance changing 
into particular elements, and from them returning to 
itself again, which regarded in its real form as God 
includes at one time everything, at another only a 
part of real existence.° 

- From what has been said it follows that the Stoics 


: admitted no essential difference between God and 


the world. Their system was therefore strictly pan- 


' theistic.Y’ The world is the sum of all real existence, 


and all real existence is originally contained in deity, 
which is at once the matter of everything and the 
creative force which moulds this matter into particu- 





———" 1 See pp. 153, 2; 153, 4. Aeydvrev caua tTpewrdy Biddov nal 


2 Chrysippus. See p. 152, 
note ]. 

+ Aristocles. 
note 8. 

4 Mnesarchus, in Stob. i. 60. 
See p. 148, 1. 

® Orig. c. Cels. iii. 75, p. 
497, A: XItalxav Oedby dOaprdy 
eloaydrrev xa rhv ovclay abrov 


See p. 147, 


&AAoıwrdr wal peraBAnroy mal 
wore wdvta ddeıp6rrav xal nöror 
Toy Bede xaradindvrey. Ibid. iv. 
14: 6 ray Zrainav Oeds Bre vüna 
tuyxdvov Sre pey Hyepovındvy Exes 
thy Any ovclay Bray 4 éxwipwais 
f° Sre 52 ew) udpous yivera: avris 
Sray Fi Siaxdopyors, 


PANTHEISM: GOD AND THE WORLD. 


ier individual substances." We can, therefore, think 
of nothing which is not either immediately deity or 
a manifestation of deity. In point of essence, there- 
fore, God and the world are the same; indeed, the 
two conceptions are declared by the Stoics to be ab- 
solutely identical.! If they have nevertheless to be 
distinguished, the distinction is only derivative and 
partial. The same universal Being is called God 
when it is regarded as a whole, World when it is 


\ regarded as progressive in one of the many forms 


"1 Besides the quotations al- 
ready given from Chrysippus 
on p. 153, 2, and Cleanthes on 
p. 155, 1, compare Phedr. Nat. 
De. (Philodem. ep) eugeßelas), 
Col. 5: Auoyeıns 8 6 BaBuAwmos 
dy te repl Tis "AOnvas roy do poy 
ypdpeı te Ait Tor avrdy indpxew, 
4 mepidxew tov Ala nxabdwep. by- 
Opatoy yuxhv. Circ. N. De. ii. 
17, 45: Nothing corresponds 
better to the idea of God, quam 
ut primum bunc mundum, quo 
nihil fieri excellentius potest, 
animantem esse et Deum judi- 
cem. Ibid. 13, 34: Perfect 
reason Deo tribuenda, id est 
muodo. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 45,3; 
Vis illum vocare mundum? 
Non falleris. Ipse enim est 
hoc quod vides totum, suis par- 
tibus inditus et se sustinens vi 
sua. Jbid. Prolog. 13: Quid 
est Deus? Mens universi. 
Quid est Deus? Quod vides 
totum et quod non vides totum. 
Sic demum magnitndo sua illi 
redditur, qua nihil majus ex- 
cogitari potest, si solus est 
omnia, opus suum et extra et 
intra tenet. Diog. vii. 148: 
ovolay 8& Geod Zhvwy pév nor Tov 


SAov xdcpoy Kal roy obpavdy. Ar. 
Didym. in Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 
1 and 3: 8Aov dt rdv kdouov oby 
Tots &avrov nepecı epocayopetouas 
Gedy. . . . 31d 3h wad Zeds Adyerar 
6 xdonos. Orig. c. Cels. v. 7: 
capws 8% thy dAoy Kéopoy Aé- 
yuvoıv elvat Oeov Ztwixol pey rd 
spwrov, The arguments given, 
p. 144, for the existence of God 
are based on the supposition 
that God is the same as the 
World. The existence of God 
is proved by showing the rea- 
sonableness of the world. 
Aratus gives a poet’s descrip- 
tion of the Stoic pantheism at 
the beginning of the Phzno- 
mena: Zeus is the being of 
whom streets and markets, sea 
and land, are full, whose off- 
spring is man, and who, out of 
regard for man, has appointed 
signs in the heavens to regulate 
the year. The same idea is 
contained in the well-known 
lines of Virgil, Georg. iv. 220; 
An. vi. 724. The round figure 
of the Stoic deity, Sen. Ep. 113, 
22; De M. Claud. 8, 1, has also 
reference to the world as God. 
Conf, Cic. N. D. i. 17, 46. 
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assumed in the course of ite development. The dif- 
ference, therefore, is tantamount to assigning a 
difference of meaning to the term world, according as 
it is used to express the whole of what exists, or only 
the derivative part.! : 

Still this distinction does not depend only upon 
our way of looking at things, but it is founded in the 
nature of things. Primary force, as such, primary 
fire, primary reason, constitute what is primarily God. 
Things into which this primary substance Ras changed 
itself are only divine in a derivative ,sense. Hence 
deity, which is ultimately identicak‘with the whole 
of the world, may again be described as a part of the 
world, as the leading part (To, nfeye movers), as the 


Soul of the world, as the all-pervading fiery Breath. 


1 Stob. Ecl. i. 444: edopor 8’ 
elval onow 5 Xpboirwos ctornua 
dE edpavod nal vis nal réy ev Tob- 
Tos pbceav: } Td dx Gedy nal dv- 
Opéra ctornua nal dx Tray Evexa 
tobray ‘yeyovéreyr. Adyera 3’ 
drdpus nöonos 5 Geds, ka’ by 4 
Siaxdo unos ylreraı ea) TeAeiovras. 
Diog. vii. 187: Adyous 82 Kéo pov 
Tpixas’ abréy reröv Oedy roy dx 
rhs andons obclas IBlws wordy, ds 
sh és dorı nal Aydıvnros 
Syusoupyds dy ris Siaxocpiceas 
card vileet Twas wepiddous Aya- 
Alaxey els davrdy thy Axacay 
obclay mal rdvaw é davrou yervay, 
wal abthy Al thy Siaxdopnow Tay 
Gordpwr nbeuor elva: Adyouo: xal 
tplrov rd ovveornnds dt Auboi. 
kal for: xéopos 4 (according to 
the first meaning of the word) 6 
I8lws rods ris Tay 8Awy obealas, 
(universal substance in its de- 
finite quality) 4 (second mean- 


ing) Ss no: MoceBdnes . . . 
ovornua ef obpayod Kal ys xal 
tüv dv rotras ovcee, } (third 
meaning) obornua dx Gey wel 
dvOpdhawy nal tur fvexa Tobrev 
yeyovérav, Ar. Did in Eus. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 1: xécpes is the 
name for 7d dx xdoys THs obelas 
wowr, and for rd xara rhr 8:10- 
xéopnow Thy rorabrny Kal drat 
fxov. In the former sense, the 
world is eternal, and the same 
as God; in the latter, created, 
and subject to change. Com- 
Ps also the quotations from 
he mathematician Diodoras, 
= Ach. Tat. Isag. c.6. p. 129, 


* See p. 148. The two ideas 
blend. Thus Seneca, Nat. Qu. 
Prol. 13, says God must be the 
Reason of the world and must 
also be the universe itself; 
and he continues: Quid ergo 


PANTHEISM: EXCEPTION OF BOETHUS. 


The distinction, however, is only a relative one. What 
is not immediately divine is nevertheless divine de- 
rivatively, as being a manifestation of primary fire ; 
and if the soul of the world is not identical with the 
body, at least it pervades every part of that body.' It 
is a distinction, too, which applies only to a part of 
the conditions of the world. At the end of every 
period, the sum of all derivative things reverts to the 
unity of the divine Being, and the distinction be- 
tween what is originally and what is derivatively 
divine, in other words, the distinction between God 
and the world, ceases. 
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Boöthus alone dissented from the pantheism of (3) Boé- 


the Stoics by making a real distinction between God 
and the world. Agreeing with the other Stoics in 
considering deity to be an ethereal Substance,? he 
would not allow that it resided, as the Soul, within 
the whole world, and, consequently, he refused to call 
the world a living being.? Instead of doing so, he 
placed the seat of deity in the highest of the heavenly 
spheres, the sphere of the fixed stars, and made it 
operate upon the world from this abode. The oppo- 


interest inter naturam Dei et 
nostram ? Nostri melior pars 
animus est, in illo nulla pars 
extra animum est. Totus est 
ratio, &c. 

1 The connection of the two, 
like the connection between 
soul and body, and the argu- 
ment quoted by Tertullian from 
Zeno on p. 148, 1, is xpaois 8: 
Sawer. See p. 135. 

2 Stab. Ecl. i. 60: BénOos rdpy 
aibdpa Ccdy arephyaro. 


® Diog. 143: Bénbos &é pnow 
ove elva: (Gov toy xdouoy. The 
words of Philo, Incorrupt. M. 
953, C—Wuxt 82 Tot Kéopou ward 


+ robs Ayrıdofourras 6 Heds—imply 


the same, but these words evi- 
u are not taken from Boé- 
thus 


* Diog. 148: Böndos 8 ey ri 
wep) ptoews obalay Oeod Thy Tor 
&rıavap opatpay’ which must be 
understood in the same sense 
as the corresponding statements 


thus dis- 
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site view detracted, in his eyes, from the unchange- 
able and exalted character of the divine Being, How 
anxious he was to vindicate that character will also 
be seen in the way in which he differed from his 
fellow-Stoics in reference to the destruction of the 


world. 


of other Stoics: the yyenovındr of 
the world resides in the purest 
part of the ether. Yet, inas- 
much as the world is no living 
being, nor is deity the soul of 
the world, it must, according 
to the view of Boéthus, act upon 
it from without. Thig is ex- 
pressly stated in Filo, Incor- 


rupt. M. 953, B, God is described 
as the charioteer guiding the 
world, and wapiorduevos the 
stars and elements. But this 
passage, beginning at «al uhror’ 
eixérws, is evidently Philo’s 
own expansion of what he has 
just quoted from Boéthus. 


GENERAL COURSE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. COURSE, CHARACTER, AND 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By VIRTUE of a law inherent in nature, Primary 
Being passes over into particular objects; for, in- 
volving as it does the conception of a forming and 
creating force, it must as necessarily develop into a 
universe, as a seed or ovum must develop into a 
plant or animal.! Primary fire—so taught the Stoics, 
following Heraclitus—first goes over into vapour, 
then into moisture ; one part of this moisture is pre- 
cipitated in the form of earth, another remains as 
water, whilst a third part evaporating constitutes 
atmospheric air, and air, again, enkindles fire out of 
itself. By the matual play of these four elements 
the world is formed,’ built round the earth as a 


ı Diog. vii. 136: war’ äpxds 
piv ody xa? abtby byra [roy Gedy] 
rperew thy wacay obalay 31° &épos 
is S3ap- mal Sowep dv ri yorf 7d 
oxéppa wepıdxera, obrw xal Tov- 
Toy omepuatinoy Adyov Byra Tov 
xécpow rowvse bwodrwécOa dv rE 
type dvepydr aire roiourra Thy 
CAny wpds thy tay étis yéveors, 
x.r.1. Seneca, Nat. Quest. iii. 


13, 1: Fire will consume the 
world: hunc evanidum con- 
sidere, et nihil relinqui aliud in 
rerum natura, igne restincto, 
quam humorem. In hoc futuri 
mundi spem latere. Stob. Ecl. 
1.372 and 414, 5. See pp. 161, 2; 
164, 2. 

2 Stub. i.370: Zhveova 8tofrws 
dwopalverba: S:apphiny: roatrny 


M 
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centre ;' heat, as it is developed out of water,? mould- 


ing the chaotic mass. 


Sehe: elva: dv wepiddy thy Tov 
Brov si:axdocpnow de rhs obolas. 
Brav Ex wupds tpowh eis SSeep 81 
&dpos yévnra td péy rı Sploracba 
xal viv ovrlorarbaı, ex Tov Aoıwov 
St 7d uty Braudvew Sap, dx 8t rod 
Gruiloudvov adpa yiveoOa:, Ex Tivos 
82 rov dépos wip etdwrev. Diog. 
vii. 142: ylvecOa: 84 ray ndonor 
Sray dx wupds A obola par 30 
dépos els Sypérnra, elra 7d waxv- 
peptsabrovovorär dxoreAccOy ij 
Tb 54 Aewromepts diarpaudj xa) 
Tour’ dwınAdor Aentundtv wip Aro- 
yerrhon; elra nara nik dx rov- 
tev purd Te nal (da eal BAAG ylın. 
Chrys. in Plut. St. Rep. 41, 3, 
p. 1053: 4 5% wupds peraBort 
dor: roiabın‘ 51 ddpos els B5wp 
Tpéwera:’ xan Tobrov ys Öpı- 
crauévyns dhp evOusiarar: Aewrv- 
youdvou 54 rou addpos 5 albhp 
zepıxeitaı xixaAy. The same 
writer observes, in the Scholia 
on Hesiod’s Theogony, v. 459, 
Br: xabiypwry Dyrav Trav Srwy xa) 
SuBper Karapepoudvoy woAAwy 
Thy Inkpıow trovTwy Kpdvoy dyvo- 
pdoOa. Conf. Clemens, Strom. 
v. 599, c, and Stob. i. 312. 

1 Stob. Ecl. i. 442, also 
affirms that the creation of the 
universe begins with earth. 

2 Stob. 1. c.: KAedvöns 58 
obra més gnow: dndAoyıodevros 
Tov warrds cuvivew 7d ueoov abrov 
wparov, elra TA exdpeva dro Bév- 
vuoOa 3 BAov. Tov dt wayrds 
divypasddvros, 1d Loxaroy Tov 
mupds, Ayrırurhoavros abtg@ Tov 
udoov, trpéwecOa: wdAıv els rovvay- 
tloy (the probable meaning is, 
that the last: remains of the 
original fire begin a motion in 
the opposite direction) el ofrw 


By the separation of these 


tpexduevoy byw gyaly abfecba- 
wal pyecOa: Siaxoopery Tb Bxor, 
kal roavrny weplodov del «al d:a- 
xéopnow wolouuevov Tod dr 

ray Brey obalg rövov (for this fa- 
vourite expression of Cleanthes, 
see p. 127, 5; 128, 2) uh waveodes 
[Siarocpotuevoy Tb 81ov]. Sowep 
yap évds wos re pépy advra 
ptera ex owepudrey dv Trois xaGh- 
xovei xpdvois, o8rw nal rov 8Acv 
Ta pépn, iv nal ra (ga wal rd 
gourd Byra rvyxdvet, ey Tois Kabh- 
kovoı xpévois pieras. mal Sowrep 
Twes Abyoı Tay pepar eis owdppa 
ouvidvres plyvuyra: xal addıs 3:0- 
xplvorras ‘yevoudvoy Tay pepay, 
obras et &vös re wavra Ylyveodaı 
wal dx xdyrwy eis tv cvyxplrerOai, 
(conf. Heraclit. in vol. i. 467, 1), 
689 xal cuppdvws S:etiobons rhs 
wepiddov. A few further details 
are supplied by Macrob. Sat. i. 
17. The myth respecting the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis is 
referred tothe formation of the 
sun and moon. Namque post 
chaos, ubi primum ccepit con- 
fusa deformitas in rerum 
formas et elementa nitescere, 
terreque adhuc humida sub- 
stantia in molli atque instabili 
sede nutaret: convalescente 
paullatim sthereo calore atque 
inde seminibus in eam igneis 
defluentibus (the connection of 
Zeus, i.e., of Ether, with Leto, 
the Earth) hc sidera edita 
esse creduntur; et solem maxi- 
ma caloris vi in superna rap- 
tum; lunam vero humidiore et 
velut femineo sexu natural 
quodam pressam tepore infe- 
riora tenuisse, tanguam ille 
magis substantia patris con- 
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elements, a distinction between the active and the .Onap. 
passive powers of nature—between the soul of the 
world and the body of the world—becomes apparent. 
The moisture into which the primary fire was first 
changed represents the body, just as the heat ! latent 
in it represents the soul ;? or, taking the later four- 
fold division of the elements, the two lower ones 
correspond to matter, the two higher ones to acting 


force.? 


As the distinction between matter and force has 


stet, hzc matris. The state- 
ment that besides other things 
plants and animals had their 
origin in the intermingling of 
elements (Stod. and Diog.) must 
be understood in the sense of 
generatio zquivoca. Lactant. 
Inst. vii. 4, says the Stoics 
make men grow like sponges 
out of the earth, and Sezt. 
Math. ix. 28 says the Stoics 
speak of the earth-born men of 
prehistoric ages. 

ı There mustalways besome 
remainder of heat or fire, 
as Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
avowed, or else there would be 
no active life-power from which 
a new creation could emanate. 
Philo, Incorrupt. M. 954, C, 
observes that, if the world 
were entirely consumed by fire 
at the éxwrtpwors, the fire itself 
would be extinguished, and no 
new world would be possible. 
8d wal ries tev ded 7Is croas 
. . . €pacay, Sri pera thy dext- 
peow, éweiday 6 vdos xdopnos peAA 
Snuovpyeiodaı, cUpray ply Tb wip 
eb oBevvura:, woah 8é Tıs abrov 
meipa trodelreras. 

* Chrys. in Plat.l.c. 41, 6: 


Siddou pty yap dv 5 xéopos wupe- 
Sns ebObs xad wuxh dorw éavros 
kal tyyenovndy, Bre 8d yeraBardy 
eis 72 Sypdy Kal rhy dvaroAcıdbe- 
vav Yuxhv rpdmov rıya els cpa 
Kal Wuxhy nerdBaiev Bore oy 
veordva: dx Tobrev, BAXoy rink 
toxe Adyov. 

® Nemes. Nat. Hom. C. 2, 
P. 72: Acyovaı 82 of Zrwikol, rev 
Troxelov rd yey elvas Spartina 
ra di waßnrınd‘ Spartina pdy 
&dpa nal wip, waOnrind 32 viv xa) 
dup. Plut. Com. Not. 49, 2. 
See above p. 127, 5. From this 
passage a further insight is 
obtained into two points con- 
nected with the Stoic philo- 
sophy, which have been already 
discussed. It can no longer 
appear strange that the active 
power, or deity (and likewise 
the human soul), should at one 
time be called Fire, at another 
Air-Current, for both represent 
equally the acting force; and 
the statement that properties 
are atmospheric currents— as, 
indeed, the whole distinction 
of subject-matter and property 
—follows from this view of 
things, 
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the world. 
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its origin in time, so it will also have an end in time.! 
Matter which primary Being has separated from itself 
to form its body is being gradually resolved into pri- 
mary Being again ; so that, at the end of the present 
course of things, a general conflagration of the world 
will restore all things to their original form, in which 
everything derivative will have ceased to exist, and 
pure Deity, or primary fire, will alone remain in its 
original purity.”? This resolution of the world into 


! The Stoics, according to 
Dioo. 141, where, however, 
there is apparently a lacuna 
in the text, prove that the 
world (Siaxdounois, not xéopos, 
in the absolute sense, see p. 
158, 1) will come to an en 
partly because it has come into 
being, and partly by two not 
very logical inferences: ob ra 
[vulgo od re ra, Cobet : ob rd re] 
utpn pbaprd dort, Kal rd BAov ' + 
54 udpn rot ndanov POapra, eis 
BAAnAa yüpneraßdireı‘ POapTds 
Epa 6 xdopos* and ef rt ewsdetcrdy 


dor) ris dm) 7d xeipov peraBorAjs, 


pbaprdy dori: Kal b xdopos Epa: 
dtavypodra: yap wal dEudarourau. 
Conf. Alea. Meteora, 90. In 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 44, 2, p. 1054, 
Chrysippus asserts that the 
ovola is immortal, but to xdanos 
belongs a &orep &pdapola. 

2 Plut. Sto. Rep. 39, 2, p. 
1052: [Xpdawwmos] dy tq xpdty 
wept wpovolas tov Ala, onoly, 
abter ba: uexpıs dy elsabroy Ärayra 
waravaddon. del yap 6 Odvaros 
péy dori Wuxiis xwpıonös Awd roi 
odparos, 4 88 rov Kdopou yuxh od 
xwpl(eraı utv, adferas dt auvexws 
nexpıs ay els abrhy eavardop 
thy Bany, ob pnréov Arodvhakew 
tov nédcpov, Stob. Ecl. i, 414 


(according to Numenius: see 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 18, 1): Zhrvem: 
wal KAedyde: nal Xpuvolarwy dpéone 
thy ubolay peraBddAAew olor es 
oreppa td wtp (Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 956, B, expresses himself 
against this description) «al 
wdAıy dx robrov roatrny d&rore- 
AcioOa Thy Siaxdcunorw ola xpére- 
pov Av. Seneca, Consol. ad 
Marciam, gives a graphic de- 
scription of the end of the 
world, which recalls the lan- 
guage of the Revelation. Com- 
pare, on the subject of dxwüpwaıs, 
Diog. vii. 142, 137 (see above 
p. 158, 1); Ar Didym. in Eus. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 1; Plut. Com. 
Not. 36 (see p. 153, 2); Hera- 
olit. Alleg. Hom. c. 25, p. 53; 
Cio. Acad. ii. 37,119; N. D. ii. 
46, 118; Sen. Consol. ad Polyb. 
i. 2; Alex. Aphr. in Meteor. 90, 
a. In the last-named passage, 
it is urged by the Stoics, in 
support of their view, that even 
now large tracts of water are 
dried up or else take the place 
of dry land. Simpl. Phys. iii. 
b; De Calo; Schol. in Arist. 
487, b, 35 and 489, a, 13; 
Justin. Apol. i. 20; ii. 7; Orig. 
c. Cels. iii. 75, 497, a; vi. 71. 
Since at the éxxipucis everye 
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fire or ether,! the Stoics thought, would take place, 
through the same intermediate stages as its genera- 


tion from the primary fire.? 


Cleanthes, following 


his peculiar view as to the seat of the governing ® 
force in the world, supposed that its destruction 


would come from the sun.‘ 


No sooner, however, will everything have re- 
turned to its original unity,5 and the course of the 


thing is resolved into deity, 
Pla. C. Not. 17, 3, p. 1067, 
says: Bray éxwupdowo: Toy Kdo pov 
otro, xaxdy pey obd drioty dxo- 
Adtmeras, Td 8 SAov ppdveudy dors 
ryrxavra Kal copéy, 

' Numen. in Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
18,1: dpéoxe: 58 rois xpecBurd- 
ros ray ded ris alpécews tabrns, 
dfaypovedaı wdyra Kata wepıddous 
rıyäs Tas peyloras, els wip aldepü- 
des Avrarvoudror mdytwr. Ac- 
cording to Philo, Incorrupt. M. 
954, E, Cleanthes called this 
fire ‘gade, Chrysippus avy. Re- 
specting &rOpat, PAdt, airyh, see 
thid. 953, E. The observations 
on p. 151 respecting the iden- 
tity of wip, wretua, aléhp apply 
here. 

? This is, at least, the im- 
port of the general principle 
(assigned to Chrysippus by 
Stod. Ecl. i. 314) expressed by 
Heraclitus, that, in the reso- 
lution of earth and water into 
fire, the same steps intervene, 
in a retrograde order, as in 
their generation. 

* See p. 147, 1. 

‘ Plat. Com. Not. 31, 10: 
drayert(Spevos 6 KAedvOns rH ex- 
wupdoe: Acyes: THY GeAhyny nal ra 
howe Korpa roy Awy eopoiaoa 
Deg. -eiv] wdrra daur¢ nal pee 


Bareiy els éaurdy. 

* It is expressly asserted 
that everything, without ex- 
ception, is liable to this de- 
stiny ; neither the soul nor the 
Gods are exempt. Conf. Sen. 
Cons. ad Marc. 26, 7: Nos 
quoque felices anime et sterna 
sortit (the words are put in 
the mouth of a dead man), cum 
Deo visum sit iterum ista moliri, 
labentibus cunctis, et ipss 
parva ruins ingentis accessio, in 
antiqua elementa vertemur. 
Chrysippus says of the Gods, in 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 38, 5: Some of 
the Gods have come into being 
and are perishable, others are 
eternal: Helios and Selene, 
and other similar deities, have 
come into being; Zeus is 
eternal. In Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 950, A, Orig. c. Cels. iv. 68, 
Plut. Def. Orac. 19, p. 420, Com. 
Not. 31,5, p. 1075, it is objected 
that, at the general confla- 
gration, the Gods will melt 
away, as though they were 
made of waxor tin. According 
to Philodem. wep) Oeav dayayüis, 
Tab. i. 1, Vol. Hercul. vi. 1, 
even Zeno restricted the happy 
life of. the Gods to certain 
lengthy periods of time. 
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world have come to an end, than the formation of a new 

world will begin,! so exactly corresponding with the 
previous world that every particular thing, every 
particular person, and every occurrence will recur in 
it,? precisely as they occurred in the world prece- 


1 Arius, in Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
19: éxt rogovro 88 wpoeAOdy 6 
kowds Adyos nal Kowh dtors pel- 
(wy wal wAcloy yevoudyn TEAos 
dvatnpdvaca xdyra xa) els davrhy 
dvadaBoioa dv rH doy ovolg 
ylvera: (it occupies the room of 
the whole substance) é¢wavea- 
Bovtaa els roy wparoy pnOévra 
Adyor Kal eis dvdoracw [2 xard- 
ara] éxelyny Thy mootcay 
eviavrdy Tdy péyioroy, Kal? by dx’ 
abr iis uéyns els abrhy wdAw ylyeras 
 omokarderacts (the same in 
Philop. Gen. et Corr. B. ii. 
Schl. p- 70), dwaveAdovca 8 dıd 
rätıv 49’ olas Siaxocpely boabras 
Hptaro xara Adyor wdiıy Thy aö- 
they setayeyhy oir. See 
p. 161. According to Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c, 38, p. 147, conf. 
Censorin. Di. Nat. 18, 11, the 
éxxv’pwors takes place when all 
the planets have got back to the 
identical places which they oc- 
cupied at the beginning of the 
world, or, in other words, when 
a periodic year is complete. 
The length of a periodic year 
was estimated by Diogenes 
(Plut. Pl. i. 32, 2; Stob. Ecl. 
i. 264) at 865 periods, or 365 x 
18,000 ordinary years. Plut. 
De Ei ap. D. 9, g, E, p. 389 
mentions the opinion, dep rpla 
xpos &y, rovro thy Siaxdopnow 
xpévm mpos thy exxtpwow elvaı, 
Inasmuch as it had been pre- 
viously said that the duration 
of xépos (i.e. exwipwcts) was 


longer, and that therefore 
Apollo, who represents the state 
of perfect unity, was honoured 
nine months with the pxan, 
whilst Dionysus, torn to pieces 
by the Titans, the emblem of the 
present world of contraries, was 
only honoured for three with 
the dithyramb, some mistake 
seems to have crept in.. Pro- 
bably we ought either to read 
Sep xpos rpia é, or to transpose 
the passage from dtaxdaunaır to 
dxwdpwow, 

* The belief in changing 
cycles is a common one in the 
older Greek philosophy. In 
particular, the Stoics found it 
in Heraclitus. The belief, how- 
ever, that each new world 
exactly represents the preceding 
one is first met with among 
the Pythagoreans, and is closely. 
connected with the theory of 
the migration of souls and a 
periodic year. Eudemus, in a 
passage which has generally 
been lost sight of in describing 
Pythagorean teaching, had 
taught (in Simpl. Phys. 173): 
ei de Tis migredcee rots Tlvdayo- 
pelos, @s wdAw ra abra Apıdus 
Kaye uudoAoyhow 7d paBdior Exam 
dniv naßnudvoıs aStee nal rd BAAG 
adyra Spolws tei, nal rd» xpdvor 
eBAoyd» dors tov abrör elva: (in 
that case the time must be the 
same as the present time). The 
Stoics appear to have borrowed 
this view from the Pytha- 
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ding. 


Hence the history of the world and of Deity 


—as, indeed, with the eternity of matter and acting 
force, must necessarily be the case—revolves in an 


endless cycle through exactly the same stages.' 


goreans (unless with other 
Orphic-Pythagorean views it 
was known to Heraclitus), and 
it commended itself to them as 
being in harmony with their 
theory of necessity. Hence 
they taught: pera ray exartpwow 
wdrw adyra tabta dv rE ndoump 
yerdadaı kar’ üpıdudv, ws Kal Tor 
iSlees mod» wdAıy roy abrör To 
wp6oderelval re nal ylyeodaıdxeivg 
15 ndoup (Alex. Anal. Pr. 58, 
b). rotrov 8 ofrws Exovros, 
SijAoy, as oddty Aduvarory, Kal Hpas 
pera Td TeAevrHcaı wdAıy mepıddur 
war elAnuuevaovr xpövov eis by 
wur daper naracthoeodu coxa 
(Chrysippus, epi Mpovoias, in 
Lactant. Inst. vii. 23. Conf. 
Seneca, Ep. 36, 10: Veniet 
iterum gui nos in lucem reponat 
dies). This applies to every 
fact and to every occurrence in 
the new world, at the saAı yye- 
veola or dwoxardoracis (as the 
return of a formerageis called): 
thus there will be another So- 
crates, who will marry another 
Xanthippe,and be accused by 
another Anytus and Meletns. 
Hence MH. Aurel. vii. 19, xi. 1, 
deduces his adage, that nothing 
new happens under the sun. 
Simpl. Phys. 207, b; Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. B. ii. Schl. p. 70; 
Tatian. c. Greece. c, 3, 245, d; 
Clemens, Strom. v. 549, D; 
Orig. c. Cels. iv. 68; v.20 and 
23; Nemes. 1. c.; Plut. Def. 
Or. 29, p. 425. Amongst other 
things, the Stoics raised the 
question, Whether the Socrates 


Still 


who would appear in the future 
world would be numerically 
identical (els &pı4u@) with the 
present Socrates or not? (Simpl. 
l.c.)—the answer being, that 
they could not be numerically 
identical, since this would in- 
volve uninterrupted existenoe, 
but that they would be alike 
without a difference (dragdAAax- 
ro). Others, however, chiefly 
among the younger Stoics, 
appear to have held that there 
might be noticeable differences 
between the two. (Orig.v. 20, 
592, c.) This remark appears to 
have given rise to the false no- 
tion ( Hippolyt. Refut. Her. i. 21; 
Kpiphan. Her. v. p. 12, b) that 
the Stoics believed in the trans- 
migration of souls. The remark 
made by Nemes., that the Gods 
know the whole course of the 
present world, from having sur- 
vived the end of the former one, 
can only apply to one highest 
God, who, however, does not 
require such empirical know- 
ledge. The other deities will 
not bave survived the general 
conflagration. 

1 ar. Didym.). c. continues: 
tev Towra wepiddwn dE Aldlov 
yıroutvay Axatanalorus, obre 
yap ris apxis aitlav al [del.] 
waoıw oldv Te yırdadar, odre tov 
Soıkovvros abrd. obclay Te yap 
Tos yıvondvos bheoTdvaı dei wepu- 
kvsa» Avadexeodaı ras neraßoräs 
wdoas nai Tb Önpuoupyiiaov dE 
abrns, «.7.A. Conf. Philop.: 
Grophoeie 3 by tis, Ss now 
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there were not wanting, even in comparatively early 
times, members of the Stoic School who entertained 
doubts on this teaching; and among the most dis- 
tinguished of the later Stoics some gave it up alto- 


gether.! 


"AAdlavdpos, wpds ’Apıarordin. el 
yap 7 din Hy abrh del Siauéve:, 
ors dt nal rd woinrixdy alrıov 7d 
abrd del, 8:14 wolar airlav ody) 
card reploddy ria aAclovos xpdvov 
ex tis abriis SAns ra abrda wdAw 
Kat’ apiOudy iwd tay abrev tora; 
Swep rivés pact Kard Thy waAry- 
yevéoway nal troy udyar dviaurdy 
ovußalveıv, evo rdvtwy tay abtay 
&worardorasıs ylveraz. See M. 
Aurel. v. 32. 

I According to Philo (In- 
corrupt. M. 947, C), besides 
Posidonius and Panstius, his 
iostructor (Diog. vii. 142; Stoh. 
Ecl. i. 414), Boéthus asserted, 
in opposition to the ordinary 
Stoic teaching, the eternity of 
the world. Philo adds that 
this was also the view of Dio- 
genes of Seleucia in his later 
years. Moreover, Zeno of 
Tarsus, on the authority of 
Numenius (in Zuseb. Prep. Ev. 
xv. 19, 2), considered that the 
destruction of the world by fire 
could not be proved (daclr 
drioxeiv wept ris éxnupdcews TOY 
dw). But these statements 
are elsewhere contradicted. 
Diogenes mentions Posidonius 
as one who held the destruction 
of the world by fire. The 
testimony of Diogenes is con- 
firmed by Plut. Pl. Phil. ii. 9, 3 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 380; Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xv. 40. See Achill. Tatian, 
Isag. 131, 0), who says that 
Posidonius only allowed so 


Besides the periodical destruction by fire, 


mvch empty space outside the 
world as was necessary for the 
world to be dissolved in at the 
exrüoacıs. The difference be- 
tween his view and the older 
Stoical view which Bake (Po- 
sidon. Rel. 58) deduces from 
Stob. i. 432, is purely imaginary. 
Antipater, according to Dio- 
genes, also believed in a future 
conflagration. Little import- 
ance can be attached to the 
statement in Cic. N. D. ii. 46, 
118, respecting Panrtius, addu- 
bitare dicebant; whereas the 
words of Stod. are: wıdarwripav 
voulle: rhy didiéryra Tov xécpou; 
and those of Diog.: & Tov 
axephvaro Toy Kéopor. 7 
Boéthus emphatically denied 
the destruction of the world, 
his chief reasons (in Phélo, 1. c. 
952, C) being the following :— 
(1) If the world were de- 
stroyed, it would be a de- 
struction without a cause, for 
there is no cause, either within 
or without, which could pro- 
duce such an effect. (2) Of 
the three modes of destruction, 
those xara Bialpeoww, kard dvalpe- 
ow ris éwexovons moidrntos (as 
in the crushing of a statue), 
xara obyxvow (as in chemical 
resolution), not one can appl 
to the world. (3) Lf the world 
ceased to exist, the action of 
God on the world, in fact, His 
activity would altogether cease. 
(4) If everything were con- 
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periodical destructions by floods ! were also assumed ; 
there being, however, a difference of opinion as to 
whether the whole universe, or only the earth and its 
inhabitants, were subject to these floods.? 


sumed by fire, the fire must go 
out for want of fuel. With 
that, the possibility of a new 
world is at an end. 

The resolution of the world 
into indefinite vacuum, attri- 
buted by Plut. Plac. ii. 9, 2, to 
the Stoics in general, is no 
doubt the same as the con- 
densation and expansion of 
matter. Ritter, iii. 599 and 
703, supposes it to be a mis- 
apprehension of tbe real Stoic 
teaching. How Hegel, Gesch. 
d. Phil ii. 391, and Sehleier- 
macher, Gesch. d. Philos. p. 129, 
in view of the passages quoted, 
can absolutely deny that the 
Stoics held a periodic destfuc- 
tion of the world, is hard to 
comprehend. 

' The flood and its causes 
are fully discussed by Sen. Nat. 
Qu. iii. 27-30. Rain, inroads 
of the sea, earthquakes, are all 
supposed to contribute. The 
chief thing, however, is, that 
such a destruction has been 
ordained in the course of the 
world. It comes cum fatalis 
dies venerit, cum adfuerit illa 
neceasitas temporum (27, 1), 
cum Deo visum ordiri meliora, 
vetera finiri (28, 7); it has 
been fore-ordained from the 
beginning (29, 2; 30, 1), and 
is due, not only to the pressure 
of the existing waters, but also 
to their increase, and to a 
changing of earth into water 
(29, 4). The object of this 


flood is to purge away the sins 
of mankind, ut de integro tote 
rudes innoxisque generentur 
ve humanz] nec supersit in 

eteriora preceptor (29, 5); 
peracto judicio generis h 
exstructisque pariter feris ... 
antiquus ordo revocabitur. 
Omne ex integro animal gene- 
rabitur dabiturque terris, homo 
inscius scelerum : but this state 
of innocence will not last long. 
Seneca (29, 1) appeals to Bero- 
sus, according to whom the 
destruction of the world by fire 
will take place when all the 
planets are in the sign of the 
Crab, its destruction by water 
when they are in the sign of 
the Capricorn. Since these 
signs correspond with the 
summer and winter turns of 
the sun, the language of Sene- 
ca agrees with that of Censorin. 
Di. Nat. 18, 11, evidently quoted 
from Varro, conf. Jahr, p. viii: 
Cujus anni hiems summa est 
cataclysmus ... sstas autem 
ecpyrosis. Conf. Herackt. Alleg. 
Hom. c, 25, p. 53: When ove 
element gains the supremacy 
over the others, the course of 
the world will come to an end, 
by éxwdpwors, if the element is 
fire; ei 3’ BOpouy B8wp expeyeln, 
KaraxAvoug Toy Kécpor AmoAcı- 
odaı. 

2 For the former view, the 
lan of Heraclitus and 
Censorinus tells, for the latter 
that of Seneca. 
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Provi- 
dence, 
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One point established by the generation and de- 
struction of the world—the uncertainty of all par- 
ticular things, and the unconditional dependence of 
everything on a universal law and the course of the 
universe—is a leading one in the Stoic enquiries 
into nature. All things in nature come about by 
virtue of a natural and unchangeable connection 
of cause and effect, as the nature of the universe 
and the general law require. This absolute neces- 
sity, regulating all Being and Becoming, is ex- 
pressed in the conception of Fate or Destiny (% 
siuappévn).' Viewed from the point of view of 
natural science, Destiny is only another name for 
primary Being, for the all-pervading, all-producing 
Breath, for the artistic fire which is the soul of the 
world.? But again the activity of this Being being 
always rational and according to law, Destiny may 
also be described as the Reason of the World, as 
universal Law, as the rational form of the world’s 





ı Diog. vii. 149 : a0’ elnapue- 
vnv 8€ pact Ta wdyra Ylveadaı 
Xptowrwos, k.7.A. Fort 8 elpap- 
pévn alrla ray Byrep eipondvn }} 
Adyos nal by 6 xdopos diekdyeran. 
A. Gell. vi. 2, 3: (Chrysippus) 
in libro wept rpovolas quarto 
einapueyny esse dieit ucuwthy 
rıva obvratıy trav dAwv dE didlou 
ray érépwy Tois drepoıs draxo- 
AovOodytwy Kal werd TOAD pey ody 
dmwapaBdrov obans ris tomlrns 
ovunAonns. Cie. Divin. i. 65, 
125 (according to Posidonius) : 
Fatum, or elpapuevn, was called 
ordinem seriemque causarum, 
cum causa causs% nexa rem ex 


se gignat. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii 36: 
Quid enim intelligis fatum? 
existimo necessitatem rerum 
omnium actionumque, quam 
nulla vis rumpat. De Prov. 
6, 8: Irrevocabilis humana pa- 
riter ac divina cursus vehit. 
Ile ipse omnium conditor et 
rector scripsit quidem fata, sed 
sequitur. Semper paret, semper 
jussit. 

2 Conf. p. 152 and Stob. 
Ecl. i. 180 (Plut. Plac. i. 28), 
Xpioiwrxos Sivauiy sveupaeriuchy 
Thy ovolay ths elnapudvns rdfe 
tou wayrds Scoucnrirchy. 
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course! When regarded as the groundwork of na- 
tural formations, this primary Being or general Law 


- 





is called Nature ; but when it appears as the cause of 
the orderly arrangement and development ofthe world, 
it is known as Providence ; ? or in popular language it 


is called Zeus, or the will of Zeus; and in this sense it 
issaid that nothing happens without the will of Zeus.? 


1 Hence Chrysippus’ defini- 
tion ( Piat. and Stob.) : cipappévn 
dorly 5 tov xdaopou Adyos A Adyos 
(Plut. vépos) tav dv TE ndoup 
spovula S:occoupévery : I Ad-yos nad’ 
dy rd pty yeyordra yéyove, Ta 58 

pera, ylyverat, Ta 54 yernod- 
weve yerhoera:. Instead of Adyos, 
Chrysippus also used dA%Gea, 
alrla, pics, dydyun. Theodoret. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. vi. 14, p. 87: 
Chrysippus assigns the same 
meaning to elnapudvor and xarn- 
rayxasıdrov, explaining eluap- 
adın to be xlynots Aldıos auvexhs 
wal rerayudım ; Zeno defines it 
(as Stob. i. 178, also says) as 
Sivanıs xivntixh This BAns; also 
as ¢teis or xpdévoia; his suc- 
cessors as Adyos ray dv TO xdopy 
wpovolg Sioımovudvor, Or as elppds 
airlov. (The same in Plut. 
Plac. i. 28,4. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 36, p. 143.) Even réxn, he 
continues, is lained as a 
deity (or as Simpl. Phys. 74, b, 
has it as a Oeioy Kal Sandnoyv) ; 
but this supposes it to be 
essentially identical with eluap- 
ndra. Chrysippus in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 34, 8, p. 1050: rijs yap 
orgs gptoews els wdytra dia- 
rewobons, Sehoe: tay To drwcouy 
yırduevor Ev 74 BAe nal rar poploy 
éreyoiv, war’ exelyny Yerkadaı Kal 
toy dxelyns Adyov, ward Td ékijs 
dxwrbres: Bü Tb pwhr’ Über 






elya: 7d dvorsodpevov Ti olxovoulg 
phre trav nepav pnddy Exew bros 
xivnOhoera: 2 oxtoe: GAdAws [9] 
Kata thy xowhy pvow. Cleanthes, 
Hymn. (in Stob. Ecl. i. 30) v. 
12,18; M. Aurel. ii. 3. See p. 
151, 1. 
2 It has been already de- 
monstrated that all these ideas 
pass into one another. 
> Plut. Com. Not. 84 5, 
p. 1076: el 38, Ss dnoı Xpboirnos, 
ob8e rodAdxioréy dori Tay wepay 
Eyecw BAAws GAA’ A ard Thy Ards 
BovAnow, #.r.A. Conf. Sto. Rep. 
34, 2: odrw 8 rüs tür SAav 
olxovoplas wpoayobons, davayxatoy 
Kata rabrny, &s by wor’ Exwuer, 
tyew tuas, elte rapa piow Thy 
iSlay voocotrres, elte nexnpwpévos, 
ere ypauparurolt yeyovsres 4 
poovoixol . . . Kara Tovroy di Tor 
Abyov Ta waparıhaıa epotpey Kat 
wept rijs Aperns Nuwv xa) wepl rijs 
karlas xa) Tb 8Aov Tay Texvav Kal 
av arexviay, ws Ebnv . . . obbey 
ydp dorw BdAAws Tay xara udpos 
vevdodaı, ov3é TobAdxıorov, BAA’ A 
xara thy xowhy ptow nal Kara 
toy édnxelyns Adyov. Ibid. 47, 4 
and 8. Cleanth. Hymn. v. 15: 
ob3é +t ylyveraı Epyor ext xBov) 
gov dlxa, Satuov, 

obre Kar’ alßepıov Oeiov xcAoy ott’ 
dv) wörro, 

wAhy Inboa delovaı nano! operépp- 
ow Ayolaıs, 
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In action as the creative force in nature, this uni- 
versal Reason also bears the name of Generative 
Reason (Aöyos omspparıros). It bears this name 
more immediately in relation to the universe, not 
only as being the generating power by which all 
things are produced from primary fire as from seed 
according to an inner law, but because in the pre- 
sent condition of things all form and shape, all life 
and reason, grow out of it, in short, because pri- 
mary fire and reason contain in themselves the germ 
of all things.! In the same sense, generative powers 
in the plural, or Aoyoı omrepparixoi, are spoken of 
a3 belonging to Deity and Nature; and in treating 
of man, Adyot omspuarıcoi denote the generative 
powers as a part of the soul, and must be thought of 
as bearing the same relation to the individual soul 
that the generative powers of Nature do to the soul 
of nature.? By the term Generative Reason, there- 
fore, must be understood the creative and forming 
forces in nature, which have collectively produced 
the universe, and particular exercises of which pro- 














1 See the quotations on 
p. 161, 1; 161, 2; 164, 2; 144, 
1; 148; 145, 2, from Diog. vii. 
136 ; Stob. Ecl. i. 372 and 414; 
Cic. N. D. ii. 10, 28; 22, 58; 
Sext. Math. ix. 101: Af, Aurel. 
iv. 14: dvabavıchhon rE yevrh- 
Cavti, waAAov Be avarnpOhoy eis 
Tov Adyor abrod roy awepuarırdv 
kata peraBoAty. Ibid. 21: ai 
woxal . . els toy Tov SrAwy 
omepnarındv Adyov Avaraußard- 
pevat. 

2 See on p. 151, 1, the de- 
finition of deity from Stob. 


Plut. Athenag.; M. Aurel.ix.1: 
puncey [7 pois] éxl rhvde thy 
Siaxdounow ovAAaßovod Tıvas 
Adyous tav dooulvor wal Bundes 
yorluous apwploaca,x.7.A. Ibid. 
vi. 24: Alexander and his groom 
€Afiponoay eis robs abrods Tov 
xbouov omepnarınods Adyous. 
Diog. vii. 148: &orı 58 dors 
deus EE adrhs nısouudım xara owep- 
paricobs Adyous, K.TA. Ibid. 
157: pépn 58 Yuxäs Adyouow 
Onto, Tas mevre aiothaeıs Kal Tods 
dv huty omepuarınods Adyous xal rd 
bwynrındy Kal 7d Aoyıorımdr. 
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duce individual things. These forces, agreeably with Crap. 
the ordinary Stoic speculations, are spoken of as the __'- 
original material, or material germ of things. On 
the other hand, they also constitute the form of 
things—the law which determines their shape and 
qualities, the Aoyos—only we must beware of trying 
to think of form apart from matter. Just as the 
igneous or ethereal material of primary Being is in 
itself the same as the forming and creating element 
in things, the Reason of the world or the Soul of 
nature; so the atmospheric substance in the seeds 
of individual things, in which the Stoics thought 
the generative power (c7répua) alone resides,' is in 
itself the germ out of which the corresponding thing 
is produced by virtue of an inherent law.? The in- 
ward form is the only permanent element in things 
amid the perpetual change of materials.? It consti- 
tutes the identity of the universe; and whereas 
matter is constantly changing from one form to 
another,‘ the universal law of the process alone con- 
tinues unchangeably the same. 

All parts of the Stoic system lead so unmis- (2) Argu- 
takeably to the conclusion, not only that the world "te in 


Jarour of 
as a whole is governed by Providence, but that every hia 


1 As the primary fire or 
ether is called the seed of the 
world (p. 161, 1), 80, according 
to Chrysippus (in Diog. 159), 
the oxépua in the seed of plants 
and animals is a wvetjyua xar’ 
obgiay, 

2 gwepuarınds Abyos is also 
used to express the seed or the 
egg itself. Thus, in Plut. 


Quest. Conviv. ii. 3, 3 and 4, it 
is defined as ydvos dydchs Yerk- 
cews. 

> See p. 101, 2. 

* This is particularly mani- 
fest, not only in the history of 
the world, but also in the 
doctrine of the constant change 
of the elements, 
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part of it is subject to the same unchangeable laws, 
that no definite arguments would appear necessary 
to establish this point. Nevertheless, the Stoics lost 
no opportunity of meeting objections to their views 
in the fullest manner.! In the true spirit of a Stoic, 
Chrysippus appealed to the general conviction of 
mankind, as expressed in the names used to denote 
fate and destiny,? and to the language of poetry.? 
Nor was it difficult to show‘ that a divine govern- 
ment of the world followed of necessity from the 
Stoic conception of the perfection of God. Besides, 
in proving the existence of a God by the argument 
drawn from the adaptation of means to ends, a pro- 
vidential government of the world was at the same 
time proved.® Chrysippus also thought to defend his 
theory of necessity in the same strictly logical man- 
ner. For must not every judgment be either true 
or false? ® And does not this apply to judgments 
which refer to future events, as well as to others? 
Judgments, however, referring to the future can only 








ı Heine, Stoicorum de Fato 
Doctrina (Naumb. 1859), p. 29. 

* Compare what the Peri- 
patetic Diogenianus (in Eus. 
Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 7) and Stob. 
(Ecl. i. 180) observe on the 
derivations of eluapudım, werpw- 
pen, Xpedv (Heine,p. 32, 1, 
suggests on the strength of 
Theodoret, Cur. Gr. Affect. vi.11, 
p. 87, 4, who transcribes the 
quotation from Eusebius, rb» 
xpövov kara To xpedr. We ought 
rather to read, according to 
Theod. Gaisf., Td xpewv xara rd 
xpéos), Motpa, KAw@é: and the 
quotations p. 170, 1; 171, 1; 


also Ps. Arist. De Mundo, c. 7. 
The argument for Providence, 
drawn from the consensus gen- 
tium in Sen. Benef. iv. 4, fol- 
lows another tack. 

* Homeric passages, which 
he was in the habit of quoting 
in Hua. l.c. 8, 1. 

* See Cic. N. D. ii. 30, 76. 

§ The two are generally 
taken together. Compare the 
quotations on p. 146, 4. 

* See p. 83, 2; 110, 3; Aris- 
totle and the Peripatetics 
thought differently. See Simpl. 
Cat. 103, 8. 
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be true when what they affirm must come to pass of Cuap. 
necessity ; they can only be false when what they 
afirm is impossible; and, accordingly, everything 
that takes place must follow of necessity from the 


causes which produce it.! 


VII. 


jig 


The same process of reasoning, transferred from (d) Argu- 
the outer world to the inner world of mind, underlies 


the argument from the foreknowledge of God.? 


If in 


the one case it is alleged that whatever is true, be- 
fore it comes to pass, is necessary, so in the other it is 
said to be necessary, if it can be Era known before 


it comes to pass. 


To this argument may be added a further one 
to which the Stoics attached great importance—the 


argument from the existence of divination.® 


If it is 


impossible to know beforehand with certainty what is 
accidental, it is also impossible to predict it. 

But the real kernel of the Stoic fatalism is ex- 
pressed in the maxim, that nothing can take place 
without a sufficient cause, nor, under given circum- 
stances, can happen differently from what has hap- 


pened.‘ 


' Cie. De Fato, 10, 20. 

* Alex. De Fato, p. 92, 
Orel.: rd 8% Adyary eBrAoyoyr elva: 
obs Osods 7a Eroucva wpoeidévat 

.. kal TovTo Aaußdrovras Kata- 
oxevd(ew weipacdaı di airrov rd 
adyra é& dvdyxns Te ylvecOas Ka) 
nad’ elpapuérny obre &Andes obre 


oyor. 

® Cie. N. D. ii. 65, 162 ; De 
Fato, 3, 5 (unfortunately the 
previous exposition is wanting); 
Diogenian (in Eus. Pr. Ev. iv. 


This were as impossible, according to the 


3, 1): Chrysippus proves, by 
the existence of divination, 
that all things happen xa0’ e- 
napuevnv ; for divination would 
be impossible, unless things 
were foreordained. Alex. De 
Fato, c. 21, p. 96: ol 8¢ Suvotvres 
Thy narrıchr Kal Kara Toy adrav 
Abyov povoy cdlecOu A€yortes 
abrhy xal ratry wlareı Tov wdyta 
ceil RT ylveodas ypaépevot, 


a "Phut. De Fato, 11, p. 374: 


ment from 


(e) Argu- 
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tenoe of 
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tion. 
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Stoics, as for something to come out of nothing ;' 
were it possible, the unity of the world would be 
at an end, consisting, as it does, in the chain-like 
dependence of cause upon cause, and in the abso- 
lute necessity of everything and of every change.? 
The Stoic doctrine of necessity was the direct con- 
sequence of the Stoic pantheism. The divine power 
which rules the world could not be the absolute uni- 
ting cause of all things, if there existed anything in 
any sense independent of it, and unless one unchang- 
ing causal connection governed every thing. 

Divine Providence, therefore, does not extend to 
individual things taken by themselves, but only to 
things in their relation to the whole. Everything being 
in every respect determined by this relation, and 
being consequently subject to the general order of the 





ward dt roy dvavrlor [Abyov] udA:- 
ora pty xal xpwroy elvas Ööfeıe 7d 
undtv dvartiws ylveodaı, &AAd 
kar& mwponyoundévas alrias> Sev- 
repov St Td pice: Bioıneichaı Tévde 
adv Kécpoyv, oburvouy kal cuuwal7 
ab’toy airg Syra. Then come 
the considerations confirmatory 
of that view—divination, the 
wise man’s acquiescence in the 
course of the world, the maxim 
that every judgment is either 
true or false. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 35, p. 139: ei yap tay abray 
altiwy sepreornxétwy, Ss paciw 
abrol, xaca dyd-yun Ta abrd ylve- 
o@a. 

1 Alex. De Fato, c. 22, p. 72: 
Suody tre elval paci Kai dpolws 
adbvaroy 7d dvatins Te Ylveodal 
vt dx ph Övros. 

2 Aleaz.l.c. p. 70: pact äh röv 
xécpov tévde Eva byra. . . K 


ied picews SioiKotpevor (wruchs 
Te wal Aoyınjs Kal voepas Exew 
Thy tev Serwv Solana aldıor 
kara elpudy rıva nal rdfıs wpoiov- 
gay; so that everything is con- 
nected as cause and effect, rd 
waytl Te Te yiwonévye trepdy vi 
éwaxodoubety, Aprnutvov € abrov 
ax’ dydyens ds aitlov, nal way rd 
ywopevoy txew Tt xpd abroi, ¢ &s 
altly cuvhprnra:: undty yap dvas- 
thes uhre elvar uhre ylvecdaı Tar 
dv Ta ndaup dk 7d pndey elvaı dr 
abrp AwoAeAuudrov re Kal Kexapı- 
opndvors ay xpoyeyorsroy andren” 
Siaowacba yüp nal Sia:peioOa mal 
pnKerı Toy Kéopov Eva pévery del, 
Kata play rdfıv Te nal olkovoular 
S:orcovpevoy, el dvalrids Tis eiad- 
yoroxlynots. See Cie. Divin. i. 
65,125; De Fato, 4,7; M. Aurel. 
x. 6. 
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world, it follows that we may say that God cares not 
only for the universe, but for all individual members of 
the universe.’ The converse of this may also be asserted 
with equal justice, viz. that God’s care is directed to the 
whole, and not to individuals, and that it extends to 
things great, but not to things small.? Direetly it 
always extends to the whole, indirectly to individuals 
throughout the whole, in so far as they are therein 
contained, and their condition is determined by its 
condition.? The Stoic notion of Providence is there- 
fore entirely based on a view of the universe as a 
whole ; individual things and persons can only come 
into consideration as dependent parts of this whole. 
The Stoics were thus involved in a difficulty 
which besets every theory of necessity—the diffi- 
culty of doing justice to the claims of morality, and 
of vindicating the existence of moral responsibility. 


! InCie.N.D.ii. 65, 164, the 
Stoic says: Nec vero universo 
generi hominum solum, sed 
etiam singulis a Diis immorta- 
libus consuli et provideri solet. 

2 Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 46: Sin- 
gulis non adest [Jupiter], et 
tamen vim et causam et 
manom omnibus dedit. Cie. 
N. D. 66, 167: Magna Dii cu- 
rant, parva negligunt. did. iii. 
35, 86: At tamen minora Dii 
negligunt . . . ne in regnis 
quidem reges omnia minima 
courant. Sic enim dicitis. 

® Cicero uses the following 
argument to show that the pro- 
vidential care of God extends 
to individuals :—If the Gods 
care for all men, they must care 
for those in our hemisphere, 
and, consequently, for the cities 


in our hemisphere, and for the 
men in each city. The argu- 
ment may be superfluous, but it 


serves to show that the care of 


individuals was the result of 
God’s care of the whole world. 
M. Aurel. vi. 44: el wey ob» &Bov- 
Aevoavro wep) euov Kal ray duo) 
ovußnvaı dperdvrayv of Heul, ka- 
Ags €BovAetoayro. .. el dt u 
€BovAedoayro war’ Idlav wep) duov, 
wepl ye Tav nova wdyrws éBov- 
Aeboavro, ols nat’ éwaxodotOnow 
kal ravra cupBalvovra dowd (er bar 
kal ardpyeıv dpelAw. Similarly, 
iv. 28. It will be seen that the 
Stoics consider that the exist- 
ence of divination, which 
served as a proof of special 
providence, was caused by the 
connection of nature. 
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This difficulty became for them all the more pressing 
the higher those claims were advanced, and tbe more 
severely they judged the great majority of their fel- 
low-men.! To overcome it, Chrysippus appears to 
have made most energetic efforts? The existence 
of chance he could not allow, it being his aim to 
establish that what seems to be accidental has always 
some hidden cause.? Nor would he allow that every- 
thing is necessary, since that can only be called ne- 
cessary which depends on no external conditions, 
and is therefore always true ;‘ in other words, what 
is eternal and unchangeable, not that which comes 
to pass in time, however inevitable it may be.’ And, 
by a similar process of reasoning, he still tried to 
rescue the idea of the Possible, little as that idea 





accords with the Stoic system.® 


' As Alex. c. 28, p. 88, fitly 
observes. 

? The great majority of the 
Stoic answers to woAAd (nrhuara 
Quoınd Te nal Hdınd al SiartenTind, 
which (according to Plz. De 
Fato, c. 3) were called forth by 
the theory of destiny, in all 
probability belong to him. 

! ee p. 171, 3, Chrysippus, 
in Plut.Sto. Rep. 23, 2, p. 1046. 
He assigned as a general rea- 
son Td ydp ävalrıov Srws äsl- 
wapktoy elya: kal Td abréuaroy, 
Hence the Stoic definition of 
rüxnis alrla axpuvonros Kal &dn- 
dos dvOpwelyy Aoyıoua in Plut. 
De Fato. c. 7, p. 572; Plac. i. 
29, 3 (Stob. Ecl. i. 218); Alen. 
De Fato, p. 24; Simpl. Phys. 
74,6. See p. 171, 1. 

‘ Alex. 1.c. The Stoics as- 
sert that things are possible 
which do not take place, if in 


themselves they can take place, 
and dı& rovro dacl unde ra ~yerd- 
peva ad’ eluapudvnv, kalroı dwapa- 
Bdroos yırbueva, dE dvd-yans yive- 
odaı, Sr: For abros dwardr 
vyevcodaı xa 7d ärrıxeluevor. (ic. 
Top. 15, 59: Ex hoc genere 
causarum ex zternitate penden- 
tium fatum a Stoicis nectitur. 

® Alex. De Fato,c. 10, p. 32; 
Cio. De Fato, 17, 39; 18, 41, 
and above, p. 115, 2. Hence 
Plut. Plac. (similarly Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c. 39, p. 149): & uty 
yap elvaı nar’ dydyany, & 58 cal’ 
einapueynv, & 58 xara wpoalperu, 
& 32 xara réyny, & 88 Kard Td 
abronardv, which is evidently 
more explicit than the Ian- 
guage used by Stod. Ecl. i. 176, 
and the statement of Theo- 
doret on p. 171, 1. 

* See p. 115, 2. Opponents 
such as Plut. Sto. Rep. c. 46, 
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In reference to human actions, the Stoics dıd not 
allow the freedom of the will, in tbe proper sense of 
the term;! but were of opinion that absence of 
freedom does not prejudice the character of the will 
as a deciding power. For is not one and the same 
all-determining power everywhere active, working 
in each particular being according to the law of its 
nature, in one way in organic beings, in another in 
inorganic beings, differently again in animals and 
plants, in rational and irrational creatures ?? And 
albeit every action may be brought about by the 
co-operation of causes depending on the nature of 
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things and the character of the agent, is it not still © 


free, the resultant of our own impulses and decision ?? 
Involuntary it would only be were it produced by 
external causes alone, without any co-operation, on 
the part of our wills, with external causes.‘ Moral 


and Alez., pointed out how il- 
lusory this attempt was. Ac- 
cording to the latter, he fell 
back on tbe simple result, 
maintaining that, in the case of 
things happening na” elnapue- 
rss, there is nothing to prevent 
the opposite from coming abont, 
so far as the causes which pre- 
vent this from happening are 
unknown to us. 

1 See above, p. 171, 3. 

® Chrysipp. in Gell. N. A. 
vii 3,6; Alew. De Fato, c. 36, 
p. 112. 

® Gell. 1. c.;, Alex. c. 13; 
Nemes. Nat. How. c. 35, p. 138, 
140. Ales. c. 33 (on which see 
Heine, p. 43) gives a long ar- 
gument, concluding with the 
words: was td Kal? dpuhy Yırd- 


nevov dw) rots odTws evepyovow 
elva:, Nemes. appeals to Chrys- 
ippus, and also to Philopator, a 


Stoic of the second century - 


A.D. Of him he remarks, that 
he has consistently attributed 
rd dd’ tus to lifeless objects. 

* Cie. De Fato, 18, 41: In 
order to avoid necessitas, or to 
uphold fate, Chrysippus distin- 
guishes caus principales et 
perfectse from cause adjuvantes, 
his meaning being that every- 
thing happens according to fate, 
not causis perfectis et principa- 
libus, sed causis adjuvantibus. 
Conf. Cic. Top. 15, 59. Although 
these causes may not be in 
our power, still it is our 
will which assents to the im- 
pressions received. (Enomaus 
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responsibility, according to the Stoics, depends only 
on freedom of the will. What emanates from my 
will is my action, no matter whether it be possible 
for me to act differently or not.! Praise and blame, 
rewards and punishment, express the judgment of 
society relative to the character of certain persons cr 
actions.? Whether they could have been different, 
or not, is irrelevant. Otherwise virtue and vice must 
be set down as things not in our power, for which, 
consequently, we are not responsible, seeing that 
when a man is once virtuous or vicious, he cannot 
be otherwise ;* and the highest perfection, that of 
the Gods, is absolutely unchangeable Chrysip- 
pus® even endeavoured to show, not only that his 
whole theory of destiny was in harmony with the 
claims of morality.and moral responsibility, but that 
it presupposed their existence. The arrangement of 
the universe, he argued, involves law, and law in- 
volves the distinction between what is convention- 
ally right and what is conventionally wrong, be- 
tween what deserves praise and what deserves blame.° 


{in Eus. Pr. Ev. vi. 7,3, and 10) 
charges Chrysippus with mak- 
ing a AuldovAov of the will, be- 
cause he laid so great a stress 
on its freedom. 

1 Gell. vii. 2,13; Cie.].c. 

? Aleo. c. 34, p. 106, puts in 
the mouth of the Stoics: ra yey 
av (ov evepyhoe: pdvor, ra dt 
pate: TAAoyınd, Kal TA wey apuap- 
zhoera, Ta 8 karopd&breı. Tavra 
syap tobros card plow per, Sytoy 


Bi nal duaprnudray cal naropdmud- 
av, cal Tey ToabTwY pPicewy Kal 


woorhtwoy ph adyvoounéress, «al 
Iravoı wey wal Wéyo: wal rial eal 
koAdeeıs. 

3 Alex. 0. 26, p. 82. 

‘ Alex. c. 32, p. 102. 

s The arguments usual. 
among the Stoics in after times 
may, with great probability, be 
referred to Chrysippus. 

¢ Alex. c. 35: Aéyoves ydp> 
obk tor: roiabrn yey } eluapmern. 
ova Err: dt rexpopévn: (It never. 
happens that there is a efuaopéry | 
but not a werpwudry) od3e fer 
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Moreover, it is impossible to think of destiny with- 
out thinking of the world, or to think of the world 
without thinking of the Gods, who are supremely 
good. Hence the idea of destiny involves also that 
of goodness, which again includes the contrast be- 
tween virtue and vice, between what is praiseworthy 
and what is blameworthy.! If his opponents ob- 
jected that, if everything is determined by de- 
stiny, individual action is superfluous, since what 
has been once foreordained must happen, come 
what may, Chrysippus replied :—There is a distinc- 
tion to be made between simple and complex 
predestination ; the consequences of human actions 
being simply results of those actions, are quite 


as much foreordained as the actions themselves.? 
From these observations, it appears that the 


texpapéyn, eb Eorı dt aloa> obde 
for pir aloa, obk [92%] Lor: dt 
repecıs“ oun Fors pty vépects, Ob« 
lori 88 vdpos: obdt For: pev vdpos, 
ove Ears 5¢ Adyos dp0ds wpooTarrı- 
xds wey Gy wointéow awaryopeurinds 
8t dv ob wornr dow: dAAG awaryopete- 
Tai wey Ta ünaprandueva, RporTar- 
Tera: dtr& KatopOdpara’ oük Epa 
fors uty roatrn 7 einapuedvn, obx 
ors 88 Guaptrhpara mal Karopdw- 
para’ GAN’ ef Zorır ünaprhuara 
kal karoptdpara, Eotıyr aperh kal 
xanla- ei dt ravra, forı KaAdy Kal 
aoyxper Arr& Tb ey KaAdy éwai- 
verby, rd 58 alaxpdv Yeardy ovK 
Epa tors roatrn pty 7 elnapudvn, 
ovm tors 38 dwawerdv Kai Wexrdv. 
What is praiseworthy deserves 
Tih Or yépes atiwois, and what 
is blameworthy merits xdAacıs 
or éxavdépwois, 

I Alex, c. 37, p. 118: A 


second argument ard rüs abrijs 
wadalorpas is the following :— 
ob wdyra piv For: xa’ einapuevnp, 
ovn tors dt AkdAvros Kal Amapen- 
xé8:oTos Tov Kédcpou Solanoıs‘ 
ovde tari wey Todro, ow Eorı 5e 
xéopos* ovdt Ear: pey dopos, odte 
eiol de Geol: (for «dopuos, accord- 
ing to the definitions of Chrys- 
ippus, is the whole, including 
gods and men. See p. 158, 1) 
el dE eiot Geol, eio!y Ayadol of Geol: 
GAA’ ei Tovro, toriv kperh’ GAN el 
Lori aperh, or: ppdynois* GAA’ 
ei rovro Lor 4 émorhpn xon- 
Téwy re Kal ov woinréwy: AAA& 
wonréa pey tors Ta Karopfauara, 
od womrea 8t 7d Guaprhuara, K.7.A, 
ob &pa wdyra pey Ylveraı Kad? 
eluappévny, ot tors 58 Yepalpeıy 
xal dravopdovv. 

2 Cic. De Fato, 12, 28; Dio- 
genian. (in Hus, Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 
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Stoics never intended to allow man to hold a dif- 
ferent position, in regard to destiny, from that held 
by other beings. All the actions of man—in fact, his 
destiny—are decided by his relation to things: one 
individual only differs from another in that one acts 
on his own impulse, and agreeably with his own 


feelings, whereas another, under compulsion and 
against his will, conforms to the eternal law of the 


world.! 


Everything in the world being produced by one 
and the same divine power, the world, as regards 


its structure, is an organic whole, in respect of its 


16); Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 37. Things 
which were determined by the 
co-operation of destiny alone 
Chrysippus called ovyxrafenap- 
péva, (confatalia). The argu- 
ment by which he was confuted, 
which Pranti, Gesch. d. Log. i. 
489, erroneously attributes to 
the Stoics themselves, went by 
the name of dpyds Adyos (ignava 
ratio). Besides the dpyds Adyos, 
Pili. De Fato, c. 11, p. 574, 
mentions the depl(w» and the 
Adyos wap Thy eluapuevnv as fal- 
facies which could only be re- 
futed on the ground of the free- 
dom of the will. The last-named 
one, perhaps, turned on the 
idea (Hnomaus, in Hus. Pr. Ev. 
vi. 7, 12) that man might frus- 
trate destiny if he neglected to 
do what was necessary to pro- 
duce the foreordained results. 
According to Ammon. De Inter. 
106, a, Lucian, Vit. Auct. 22, 
the depl(wv was as follows :— 
Either you will reap or you 
will not reap: it is therefore 


incorrect to say, perkaps you 
will reap. 


1 Sen.(after Cleanthes, whose 
verses in ictet. Man. 52) 
Ep. 107,11: Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt. Hip- 
polyt. Refut. Hzr.i. 21, has put 
it very plainly: rd «xad’ cigap- 
péyny elvaı adyrn S:eBeBadoarre 
wapadelyuarı duevos Towbry, 
br: domwep ie his dar dinpry- 
pévos nto, day uy Bobanra: ére- 
odas, nal €Axera: xal wera: éxdv 
. » . ddy 3 uh BobAnraı Eweebu, 
wdytws dvayxacOhcera:, Td abrd 
Shrov nal dm) tay drOpdrev* zul 
ph BovAdpevo: yap&xoAoudeiv äray- 

covra: wdyrws eis Tb werpe- 
ndvov eiceAdew. The same ides 
is expanded by 4. Aurel. vi. 
42: All must work for the 
whole, &x reptovolas dt xal  pep- 
@dpevos wal 6 dyriBalvew weipd- 
pevos Kal dvaipeiy TA yirdpera, al 
yap Tod roıobrou Expy er 6 xéopmes. 
It is man’s business to take 
care that he acts a dignified 
part in the common labour. 





NATURE OF THE WORLD—PERFECTION. 


constitution perfect. 


The unity of the world, a doc- 


trine distinguishing the Stoics from the Epicureans, 
followed as a corollary from the unity of primary sub- 
stance and of primary force.! It was further proved by 
the intimate connection, or, as the Stoics called it, 
the sympathy of all its parts, and, in particular, by 
the coincidence of the phenomena of earth and 
heaven.? The perfection of the world follows generally 


I After all that has been 
said, this needs no further con- 
firmation. Conversely, the 
unity of the forming power is 
concluded from the unity of 
the world. See p. 143, 1, 2. 
Conf. Plut. Def. Orac. 29, p. 
425. M. Aurel. vi. 38: wdyra 
GAAfAos ewiméwAenTa: Kal wdyra 
xara rovro ofaa aGdAAhAos dar! 
... rovro dt Bid thy rovnhy 
xlynow «al obumvoray xal thy 
eyocıy ns ohelas. Ibid. vii. 9. 

2 Seat. Math. ix. 78: ray 
copdter ta uev darıv Tvmudva, 
Ta de dx cuvarroudvwy, TA 5é dx 
Sueathrwv „ . . ewel odv Kal 6 
x6ouos om@yd darıv, Fro jyw- 
pévoy dori capa ex ovrarro- 
nern N ex Beataérewv: obre de ex 
suvarrouévay ore ex d1eoTarwr, 
@s Selxvuper dx trav wepl abrdy 
oupwaer@y: xara yap Tas Ths 
TeAhrns ablijces cal POlceis TOAAG 
Tov Tedsıyelar (pwr cai Paragclwy 
O0lver re wal algeras, Gumwres TE 
kal wAnupvpldes (ebb and flood), 
wept Tiva pépn THs Oaddoons ylvov- 
ra. In the same way, atmo- 
spheric changes coincide with 
the setting and rising of the 
stars: dE dv cuppares, Sri jve- 
pévor Tı cépaKxabdarnxer dxdcpos, 
emi pew yap Toy ex cuvarroudvey 
4 Sceorérey ob auundoxeı Ta uepn 


GAAfAos. Diog. vii. 140: dv de 
15 nboup undtv elva: Kevdy AX’ 
Nv@oda: abröy, rotTo yap dvay- 
ad (ey Thy tov olpaviwy xpos Ta 
éxfyera cipmvoay nat cuvroviay. 
Ibid. 143: 81: 0' els dors Zhvwy 
onolv dv TE wept rov 8drou Kal 
Xpboıwnos nal 'AmoAAddmpos . . . 
kai Tloceıdarıos. Alex. De Mixt. 
142, a, see p. 127,5; Cic. N.D. 
ii. 7,19; Hpictet. Diss.i. 14, 2: 
od Boxed coi, tpn, jyacda TA 
adyta; Aoxei, tpn’ ri de; cuura- 
Geiy Ta exlyera rots obpavlas ob 
Boxer gor; Aukeı, Ep~n. Cicero 
mentions the changes in ani- 
mals and plants corresponding 
witb the changes of seasons, the 
phases of the moon, and the 
greater or less nearness of the 
sun. M. Aurel.iv.40. From 
all these passages we gather 
what the question really was. 
It was not only whether other 
worlds were possible, besides 
the one which we know from 
observation, but whether the 
heavenly bodies visible were in 
any essential way connected 
with the earth, so as to form 
an organic whole ((gov, Diag. 
vii. 143). 

The Stoic conception of cup- 
xd@ea was not used to denote 
the magic connection which it 
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from a consideration of fundamental principles.! 
But the Stoics made use of many arguments in sup- 
port of its perfection, appealing, after the example of 
preceding philosophers, sometimes to its beauty, 
and, at other times, to the adaptation of means to 
ends.? An appeal to beauty is the assertion of Chry- 
sippus, that nature made many creatures for the 
sake of beauty, the peacock, for instance, for the 
sake of its tail?;—and the dictum of Marcus Au- 
relius, that what is purely subsidiary and subservient 
to no purpose, even what is ugly or frightful in 
nature, has peculiar attractions of its own;‘ and the 





expresses in ordinary parlance, 
but the naturalcoincidence be- 
tween phenomena belonging to 
the different parts of the world, 
the consensus, concentus, cog- 
natio, conjunctio, or continuatio 
nature (Cic. N.D. iii. 11, 28; 
Divin. ii. 15, 34; 69, 142). In 
this sense, M. Aurel. ix. 9, ob- 
serves that like is attracted 
by like; fire is attracted up- 
wards, earth downwards; beasts 
and men seek out each other's 
society; even amongst the high- 
est existences, the stars, there 
exists a &vwaıs dx d:earnxdrey, & 
ovunddea éyd:eorac:. Even the 
last remark does not go beyond 
the conception of a natural con- 
nection; nevertheless, it paves 
the way for the later Neopla- 
tonic idea of sympathy, as no 
longer a physical connection, 
but as an influence felt at a 
distance by virtue of a connec- 
tion of soul. 

1M, Aurel. vi.1: 4 ravdiov 
ovata (the matter of the world) 
evre0i,s cal evtperfhs: 5 dt Tauınv 


Siotxay Adyos obseulay ew daure 
aitlay Exe: TOU Kaxowoteiv* Kaxlay 
yap ob Exe, ob5é Tt Kax@s wrote, 
oust BAdwreral rt tw dxelvov, 
advra dt nar’ dxeivoy Ylveras nal 
wepalveras, 

2 Diog. 149: tadrny 58 [rhe 
guaw) nal rov cuupepovros atoxd- 
(eodaı nal Hdoyns, ds SHAov dx Ns 
Tod a Opdérou Önnioupylas. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 21, 3, p. 
1044 : elev (Xpdowwwos] Src... 
diAonadev . . . THY Ovow TH 
wourlg xalpoveay eixds ots, 
ravra Kaxd Adkıv elpnxe‘ Yeroıro 
8 by udAcora rovrov Zubacıs dal 
Tis Képxov Tov raw. Conf. the 
Stoic in Cie. Fin. ii. 5,18: Jam 
membrorum .. . alia videntur 
propter eorum usum a natura 
esse donata . . . alia autem 
nullam ob utilitatem, quasi ad 
quendam ornatum, ut cauda 
pavoni, plums versicolores co- 
lumbis, viris mamma atque 
barba. 

4M. Aurel. iii. 2: It is there 
proved by examples, Sr: «al ra 
éxvyidpera Tos Pooes yryvouevats 
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same kind of consideration may have led to the 
Stoic assertion, that no two things in nature are alto- 
gether alike.’ Their chief argument, however, for the 
beauty of the world, was based on the shape, the 
size, and the colour of the heavenly structure.? 

The other line of argument is followed not so 
much in individual expressions. But owing no 
doubt to the pre-eminently practical character of 
its treatment of things, the Stoic view of nature, 
like the Socratic, has ever an eye on the adapta- 
tion of means to ends in the world. As, on the 
one hand, this adaptation of means to ends is 
the most convincing proof of the existence of 
deity, so, on the other hand, by it, more than by 
anything else, the divine government of the world 
makes itself manifest. Like Socrates, however, 
they took a very superficial view of the adaptation 
of means to ends, arguing that everything in 
the world was created for the benefit of some 


other thing—plants for 
animals for the support 


Exes re ebxapı nal exayerydoy ... 
oxeddy ovdey odx! nal tay Kat’ 
éxraxodob0noiy cupBawdrvrT wr ndeds 
wes Sıacwviotacdaı. 

1 Cie. Acad. ii. 26, 85; Sen. 
Ep. 113, 16. The latter includes 
this variety of natural objects 
among the facts, which must 
fill us with admiration for the 
divipe artificer. 

? Plut. Plac. i. 6, 2: ards 88 
6 wdopos: EHAov 8’ dx Tov oxh- 
paros xal rov xp&naros Kal Tov 
peyddovs nal Tis wepl roy Kéopoy 
Tay dor épww mouxidlas; the world 


the support of animals, 
and the service of man, 


has the most perfect form, that 
of a globe, with a sky the most 
perfect in colour, &c. 

* See the passages quoted 
p. 146, 4, particularly Cic. N. D. 
ii. 32. 

* Plut. (in Porphyr. De 
Abstin. iii. 32): GAA’ exeivo v? 
Ala tov Xpvolwwou miBavdy Av, &s 
nas abra@y Kal dAAhAwY of Geol 
xapıy droıhoayro, nuay 58 T& (Ga, 
vumoAeueiy wey Imwous Kal auvdn- 
pevery xuvas, dvdpelas 58 Yuurdoıa 
wapddAcıs Kal &prrous Kal Adovras, 
“TA. Cic. N. D. ii. 14, 37: 
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cuar. This difficulty became for them all the more pressing 
__VIl. the higher those claims were advanced, and the more 
(a) State- severely they judged the great majority of their fel- 
ea low-men.! To overcome it, Chrysippus appears to 
aoe have made most energetic efforts.2? The existence 


of chance he could not allow, it being his aim to 
establish that what seems to be accidental has always 
some hidden cause.? Nor would he allow that every- 
thing is necessary, since that can only be called ne- 
cessary which depends on no external conditions, 
and is therefore always true ;‘ in other words, what 
is eternal and unchangeable, not that which comes 
to pass in time, however inevitable it may be.5 And, 
by a similar process of reasoning, he still tried to 
rescue the idea of the Possible, little as that idea 





accords with the Stoic system.® 


1 As Alez. c. 28, p. 88, fitly 
observes. 

2 The great majority of the 
Stoic answers to woAAd (nrhuara 
Quoınd Te xal HHınd Kal Siarexrind, 
which (according to Plut. De 
Fato, c. 3) were called forth by 
the theory of destiny, in all 
probability belong to him. 

* See p. 171, 3, Chrysippus, 
in Plut. Sto. Rep. 23, 2, p. 1045. 
He assigned as a general rea- 
son 7d yap dvalrioy SAws Awi- 
waprtov elya: kal Td abréuaroy. 
Hence the Stoic definition of 
rüxnis alrla ämpuvonros Kal &dn- 
Aos dvOpwalvy Aoyıoug in Plut. 
De Fato. c. 7, p. 572; Plac. i. 
29, 3 (Stob. Ecl.i. 218); Alen. 
De Fato, p. 24; Simpl. Phys. 
74,6. Seep. 171,1. 

‘ Alex. 1.c. The Stoics as- 
sert that things are possible 
which do not take place, if in 


themselves they can take place, 
and 3:4 Tovro pach unse r& -yevd- 
peva xa’ einapudenv, kalroı &rapa- 
Bdros yırdueva, E£ Avdyans yloe- 
odaı, Sr: Eorıv abrots Swardr 
yericdaı nal 7d dyrixeluevoy. (ic. 
Top. 15, 59: Ex hoc genere 
causarum ex sternitate penden- 
tium fatum a Stoicis nectitur. 

* Alex. De Fato,c.10, p. 32; 
Cio. De Fato, 17, 39; 18, 41, 
and above, p. 115, 2. Hence 
Plut. Plac. (similarly Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c. 39, p. 149): & péy 
yap elva: nar’? dydyeny, & 32 xad’ 
eluappévny, & 58 Kara wpoalpeou, 
& dt ward riyny, & St ward Tb 
abronardv, which is evidently 
more explicit than the lan- 
guage used by Stob. Ecl. i. 176, 
and the statement of Theo- 
doret on p. 171, 1. 

® See p. 115, 2. Opponents 
such as Plut. Sto. Rep. c. 46, 








GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 


In reference to human actions, the Stoics did not 
allow the freedom of the will, in the proper sense of 
the term;! but were of opinion that absence of 
freedom does not prejudice the character of the will 
as a deciding power. For is not one and the same 
all-determining power everywhere active, working 
in each particular being according to the law of its 
nature, in one way in organic beings, in another in 
inorganic beings, differently again in animals and 
plants, in rational and irrational creatures?? And 
albeit every action may be brought about by the 
co-operation of causes depending on the nature of 
things and the character of the agent, is it not still 
free, the resultant of our own impulses and decision ?3 
Involuntary it would only be were it produced by 
external causes alone, without any co-operation, on 
the part of our wills, with external causes.‘ Moral 


and Alez., pointed out how il- 
lusory this attempt was. Ac- 
cording to the latter, he fell 
back on the simple result, 
maintaining that, in the case of 
things happening xa@ eiuappé- 
my, there is nothing to prevent 
the opposite from coming about, 
so far as the causes which pre- 
vent this from happening are 
unknown to us. 

' Bee above, p. 171, 3. 

2 Chrysipp. in Gell. N. A. 
vii 2,6; Alex. De Fato, c. 36, 
p. 112. 

* Gell. 1. c.; Alew. c. 13; 
Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 35, p. 138, 
140. Alex. c. 33 (on which see 
Heine, p. 43) gives a long ar- 
gument, concluding with the 
words: wär rd naß dpudy yırd- 


nevov él Tois odtrws dvepyovow 
elya:, Nemes. appeals to Chrys- 
ippus, and also to Philopator, a 
Stoic of the second century 
A.D. Of him he remarks, that 
he has consistently attributed 
7d dd’ Hu to lifeless objects. 

* Cie. De Fato, 18, 41: In 
order to avoid necessitas, or to 
uphold fate, Chrysippus distin- 
guishes caus principales et 
perfect from causseadjuvantes, 
his meaning being that every- 
thing happens according to fate, 
not causis perfectis et principa- 
libus, sed causis adjuvantibus. 
Conf. Cic. Top. 15, 59. Although 
these causes may not be in 
our power, still it is our 
will which assents to the im- 
pressions received. (Enomaus 
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responsibility, according to the Stoics, depends only 
on freedom of the will. 
will is my action, no matter whether it be possible 
for me to act differently or not.! Praise and blame, 
rewards and punishment, express the judgment of 
society relative to the character of certain persons cr 
actions? Whether they could have been different, 
or not, is irrelevant. Otherwise virtue and vice must 
be set down as things not in our power, for which, 
consequently, we are not responsible, seeing that 
when a man is once virtuous or vicious, he cannot 
be otherwise ;? and the highest perfection, that of 
the Gods, is absolutely unchangeable* Chrysip- 
pus® even endeavoured to show, not only that his 
whole theory of destiny was in harmony with the 
claims of morality. and moral responsibility, but that 
it presupposed their existence. The arrangement of 
the universe, he argued, involves law, and law in- 
volves the distinction between what is convention- 
ally right and what is conventionally wrong, be- 


What emanates from my | 


tween what deserves praise and what deserves blame.® 


{in Eus. Pr. Ev. vi. 7, 3, and 10) 
charges Chrysippus with mak- 
ing a fuldovAov of the will, be- 
cause he laid so great a stress 
on its freedom. 

1 Gell. vii. 2,13; Cie. 1. c. 

® Alen. c. 34, p. 106, puts in 
the mouth of the Stoics: 74 utr 
av (qoov dvepyhoeı pdvov, ra St 
apdte: TAAoYınd, Kal TA pty Gpap- 
rhoera, Ta dt karopd&acreı. Tavra 
sytp robroıs ara plow udv, Sytoy 
Bt nal auaprnudrav nal naropdwud- 
av, cal Tey Toiabrar hboewv Kal 


wourhray ph &yvoouudrem, wal 
koAdaeıs, 

* Alex. c. 26, p. 82. 
‘ Alex. c. 32, p. 102. 
s The 


may, with great probability, be 
referred to Chrysippus. | 

© Alew.c. 35: Adyover ydp- 

otk tor: roiabry per 4} elnapmern, 

obx for: 88 wempopéyn: (It never 

happens that there is a eipaopévy 
but not a wexpwyuéry) ovdt for: 
{ 


Erawoı wey wat ıyoyoı xal rysal eal 


arguments usual 
among the Stoics in after times | 
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Moreover, it is impossible to think of destiny with- 
out thinking of the world, or to think of the world 
without thinking of the Gods, who are supremely 
good. Hence the idea of destiny involves also that 
of goodness, which again includes the contrast be- 
tween virtue and vice, between what is praiseworthy 
and what is blameworthy.! If his opponents ob- 
jected that, if everything is determined by de- 
stiny, individual action is superfluous, since what 
has been once foreordained must happen, come 
what may, Chrysippus replied :—There is a distinc- 
tion to be made between simple and complex 
predestination ; the consequences of human actions 
being simply results of those actions, are quite 


as much foreordained as the actions themselves.? 
From these observations, it appears that the 


rerpaudm, obx Eorı dt aloa’ ovde 
farı piv aloa, obk food] tori 3 
senecıs" ovn Eortı ner vépecis, obn 
lors 88 vépos* 0b85e Earı uev vöuos, 
ove Err: 3¢ Adyos GpOds mpocTarrı- 
ds uty Sy woınreov amaryopevrimds 
b¢ Sy ob wornrdov ANA dwaryopeve- 
Ta: ply Td Auapravdueva, FpoCTÄT- 
tera: dt TA xaropOdpara’ our &pa 
fort wey roatrn 7) eiuappévn, obr 
for: dt Guaprhuara Kal Karopfw- 
para’ GAN el Eoriy auaprhpara 
xal xaropeanara, tori üperh Kal 
zaula- ef 58 ravra, fort kaAdy nal 
aigypdéy’ GAAa Td prey Kardy éwai- 
verdr, Td 8 aloxpdv pexrdy’ odk 
bpa tort rotrn pty 7 eluapudvn, 
oo Ears 8t dwawerdv kai pexrdy. 
What is praiseworthy deserves 
ru or yépws atiwots, and what 
is blameworthy merits xdAacıs 


or drandpdwcıs. 
ı Alez. c. 37, p. 118: A 


second argument ard rijs abrijs 
wadalorpas is the following :— 
ob wdyra utv Earı x06’ eipapudyny, 
ove Eorı dt axdAvros Kal awapeu- 
zödıoros 7 Tov ndanov diolenots* 
ovde ori dv Todro, ob« Earı 58 
xéopos* ob3t Fors uty nécpos, ove 
eial de Geol: (for wdauos, accord- 
ing to the definitions of Chrys- 
ippus, is the whole, including 
gods and men. See p. 158, 1) 
ei dd ela Geol, cial» &yadol of Geol: 
GAN’ ei TOdTO, Eatıy Aperh‘ GAN’ el 
tor aperh, ors ppdvnots: AAN 
ei Tovro Eat 4 émorhun rom- 
Téwy Te xal ov woinréwy' GAAd 
wonréa ulv Eort rd Karopdduara, 
ob woinréa 8t rd Guaprhuara, K.7.A. 
ob Spa wdyra pty ylveras ab? 
elnapnevnv, our tors 58 yepalpew 
xal dwavopdouy, 

? (ic. De Fato, 12, 28; Dio- 
genian. (in Kus, Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 
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Stoics never intended to allow man to hold a dif- 
ferent position, in regard to destiny, from that held 
by other beings. All the actions of man—in fact, his 
destiny—are decided by his relation to things: one 
individual only differs from another in that one acts 
on his own impulse, and agreeably with his own 
feelings, whereas another, under compulsion and 
against his will, conforms to the eternal law of the 


world.! 


Everything in the world being produced by one 
and the same divine power, the world, as regards 
its structure, is an organic whole, in respect of its 


16); Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 37. Things 
which were determined by the 
co-operation of destiny alone 
Chrysippus called owyxadenap- 
péva (confatalia). The argu- 
ment by which he was confuted, 
which Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 
489, erroneously attributes to 
the Stoics themselves, went by 
the name of dpyds Adyos (ignava 
ratio). Besides the apyds Adyos, 
Plut. De Fato, c. 11, p. 574, 
mentions the depl(a» and the 
Adyos wapa Thy eluapuevnv as fal- 
facies which could only be re- 
futed on the ground of the free- 
dom of the will. The last-named 
one, perhaps, turned on the 
idea (Cinomaus, in Zus. Pr. Ev. 
vi. 7,12) that man might frus- 
trate destiny if he neglected to 
do what was necessary to pro- 
duce the foreordained results. 
According to Ammon. De Inter. 
106, a, Lucian, Vit. Auct. 22, 
the 6epl(ay was as follows :— 
Hither you will reap or you 
will not reap: it is therefore 


incorrect to say, perhaps you 
will reap. 

1 Sen.(after Cleanthes, whose 
verses in Zpictet. Man. 52) 
Ep. 107, 11: Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trabunt. Aip- 
polyt. Refut. Heer. i. 21, has put 
it very plainly: rd «af? elnap- 
pdyny elvas xdyrn d:eBe arro 
wapadelyparı xpnodpevat Towtry, 
Sr: Sowep dxhparos day] dinprn- 
pevos xiwy, dav utvy Bobanra: ere- 
o@a:, nal €Amera: xal wera éxey 
0. däy 88 un BovAnraı Exeobau, 
wdyras ävayrandhreraı, rb avrd 
Shrov nal dal ray Aröpbrur‘ cal 
pd BovAduevo: yap dxod ovbeiy äray- 
xacdhoovraı wdyrws els rd wenpe- 
udvor eloeidew. The same idea 
is expanded by 4. Aurel. vi. 
42: All must work for the 
whole, &x wepiovolas 82 xa) é pep- 
pdpevos xal 6 dyriBalvew we 
pevos kal dva:peiy Td yrvduera, xal 
yap Tod TuLobrou Expn(er 6 Kéopes. — 
It is man’s business to take 
care that he acts a dignified 
part in the common labour. 
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constitution perfect. The unity of the world, a doc- 
trine distinguishing the Stoics from the Epicureans, 
followed as a corollary from the unity of primary sub- 
stance and of primary force.! It was further proved by 
the intimate connection, or, as the Stoics called it, 
the sympathy of all its parts, and, in particular, by 
the coincidence of the phenomena of earth and 
heaven.? The perfection of the world follows generally 


1 After all that has been 
said, this needs no further con- 
firmation. Conversely, the 
unity of the forming power is 
concluded from the unity of 
the world. See p. 143, 1, 2. 
Conf. Piut. Def. Orac. 29, p. 
425. M. Aurel. vi. 38: #dyra 
GAAFAOs CriwéwAenTat Kal vdyra 
xara rovro plaa arAAfAos dor! 
... Tovro dt Bid Thy Tovikhy 
xlynow Kal ciprvoay Kat thy 
eyacıy ns obolas. Ibid. vii. 9. 

* Sazt. Math. ix. 78: Tor 
owudrev ra pév dor jvapéva, 
ra 8 dx ouvarroudvoy, TA dt dx 
Sccordroy ... éwel odv Kal 6 
aédcpos vwd tory, Yroı jyw- 
pévoy tori capa N dx cuvanto- 
pérav 4 dx Bserrdrwv: obre St ex 
ewuvarrouévay oltre dx S:egT atm, 
as Belnvupev dx tay mepl abrdy 
cupwaberoy* Kara yap ras ris 
veAhrns abfijces nal POlces TOAAA 
Taste émiyelay (pwr cal Paracclor 
O0lve: Te nal avferas, Aumareis Te 
wal wAnupupldes (ebb and flood), 
wepl rıya a THs Oaddoons ylvov- 
za. In the same way, atmo- 
spheric changes coincide with 
the setting and rising of the 
stars: é dv ovupants, Bri Nvo- 
pévoy Tı o@panadeornnevöndonos, 
im! ply yap tay Ex avvarToutvuy 
4 Sceorétwy ob ouumdoxei TA pépn 


arrhroıs. Diog. vii. 140: dv de 
ro nboup undtv elva kerdv AAX 
Nv@cdaı abrdy, rotro yap Avay- 
ndleıy thy Toy olpaviwy wpös TA 
erlyeıa ciprvoay nal avvrovlay. 
Ibid. 143: 811 0' dls dors Zhvay 
onoly Ev TS wept rod BAov Kal 
Xptéourmos Kal "AwoAAdBwpos . . . 
kai Tocedévios. Alex. De Mixt. 
142, a, see p. 127,5; Cic. N.D. 
ii. 7,19; Zpictet. Diss.i. 14,2: 
ob dorer go, ton, Nracdaı TA 
wdyta; Aoxel, tpn: rl de; avuma- 
Heiv rd éxl-yea tots obpavloıs ov 
Sone? vor; Avnet, &pn. Cicero 
mentions the changes in ani- 
mals and plants corresponding 
with the changes of seasons, the 
phases of the moon, and the 
greater or less nearness of the 
sun. MM. Aurel. iv. 40. From 
all these passages we gather 
what the question really was. 
It was not only whether other 
worlds were possible, besides 
the one which we know from 
observation, but whether the 
heavenly bodies visible were in 
any essential way connected 
with the earth, so as to form 
an organic whole (¢qgov, Diog. 
vii, 143). 

The Stoic conception of oup- 
#döeıa was not used to denote 
the magic connection which it 
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from a consideration of fundamental principles.! 
But the Stoics made use of many arguments in sup- 
port of its perfection, appealing, after the example of 
preceding philosophers, sometimes to its beauty, 
and, at other times, to the adaptation of means to 
ends.? An appeal to beauty is the assertion of Chry- 
sippus, that nature made many creatures for the 
sake of beauty, the peacock, for instance, for the 
sake of its tail?;—and the dictum of Marcus Au- 
relius, that what is purely subsidiary and subservient 
to no purpose, even what is ugly or frightful in 
nature, has peculiar attractions of its own;‘ and the 


expresses in ordinary parlance, 
but the natural coincidence be- 
tween phenomena belonging to 
the different parts of the world, 
the consensus, concentus, cog- 
natio, conjunctio, or continuatio 
nature (Cic. N.D. iii. 11, 28; 
Divin. ii. 15, 34; 69, 142). In 
this sense, M. Aurel. ix. 9, ob- 
serves that like is attracted 
by like; fire is attracted up- 
wards, earthdownwards; beasts 
and men seek out each other’s 
society; even amongst the high- 
est existences, the stars, there 
exists a &ywaıs dx d:eornkdérwy, a 
ovurddea dy dieotocı. Even the 
last remark does not go beyond 
the conception of a natural con- 
nection; nevertheless, it paves 
the way for the later Neopla- 
tonic idea of sympathy, as no 
longer a physical connection, 
but as an influence felt at a 
distance by virtue of a connec- 
tion of soul. 

1M. Aurel. vi.l: 4 Tüv Siwy 
ovgia (the matter of the world) 
ebwe:0i,s Kal ebrperhs: 6 dt Tauıny 


Sıoınay Adyos ovdeulay dv davra 
alrlay Exe: Tov naxowoıeiv‘ kaxlar 
yap obx Exeı, ovSE Tt Kanes wores, 
ovde BAdwreral ri dw exelvou, 
advra 58 war’ éxeivoy yivera: wal 
wepalverat, 

2 Diog. 149: tabrny 8% [ry 
low] xal rot cunpepovtos oroxd- 
(eodaı nal boys, ws 5NAov dx THs 
Tov dr Opdrou Snpuoupylas. 

3 Plut. Sto. Rep. 21, 3, p. 
1044 : elxay [Xpbourwos] Ste... 
piroxadey ... ThY Blow TH 
zoxıAla xalpoveav einös darı, 
Tata kaxd Adtıy elpnxe" Yeroıro 
3° Ar udAıora Tobrov Eubacıs dal 
Ths xépxov tov raw. Conf. the 
Stoic in Cie. Fin. ii. 5,18: Jam 
membrorum .. . alia videntur 
propter eorum usum a natura 
esse donata . . . alia autem 
nullam ob utilitatem, quasi ad 
quendam ornatum, ut cauda 
pavoni, plumz versicolores co- 
lumbis, viris mammz atque 
barba. 

4M. Aurel. iii. 2: Itis there 


. proved by examples, Sr: xa) ra 


dxıyıwöneva Tots plore yıyvonevos 
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same kind of consideration may have led to the 
Stoic assertion, that no two things in nature are alto- 
gether alike.! Their chief argument, however, for the 
beauty of the world, was based on the shape, the 
size, and the colour of the heavenly structure.? 

The other line of argument is followed not so 
much in individual expressions. But owing no 
doubt to the pre-eminently practical character of 
its treatment of things, the Stoic view of nature, 
like the Socratic, has ever an eye on the adapta- 
tion of means to ends in the world. As, on the 
one hand, this adaptation of means to ends is 
the most convincing proof of the existence of 
deity, so, on the other hand, by it, more than by 
anything else, the divine government of the world 
makes itself manifest.2 Like Socrates, however, 
they took a very superficial view of the adaptation 
of means to ends, arguing that everything in 
the world was created for the benefit of some 


other thing—plants for 
animals for the support 


Exes rs ebxapı nal drayaydv ... 
axeddy ovdty obx! Kal Tey Kar’ 
éwaxodob0now cupBawdrt cr ndeds 
zus Siacwigracbai, 

» Cio. Acad. ii. 26, 85; Sen. 
Ep. 113,16. The latter includes 
this variety of natural objects 
among the facts, which must 
fill us with admiration for the 
divine artificer. 

2 Plut. Plac. i. 6, 2: wards 82 
ö xécuos: 8HAov 8 dx Tov cxh- 
paros xal TOD xpwpuaros Kal Tou 
peyidovs nal ris zepl roy xécpov 
ram boréper moKiAlas; the world 


the support of animals, 
and the service of man,‘ 


has the most perfect form, that 
of a globe, with a sky the most 
perfect in colour, &c. 

7 See the passages quoted 
p. 145, 4, particularly Cic. N. D. 
ii. 32. 

* Plut. (in Porphyr. De 
Abstin. iii. 32): GAA’ exetvo vd 
Ala tot Xpvolawov wıdaydv Av, &s 
nnas abray al dAAhAwy of Geol 
xapıy droıhoayto, numy dt rd (Ga, 
Fuumoreneiv pty txwous Kal cvvOn- 
pevery xuvas, Avdpelas 38 yuurdoıa 
wapddAeıs Kal Eperous xal Adovras, 
K.TA. Cic. N. D. ii. 14, 37: 
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the world for the benefit of Gods and men '—not 
unfrequently degenerating into the ridiculous and 
pedantic, in their endeavours to trace the special 
end for which each thing exists.? But, in asking 


Scite enim Chrysippus: ut 
clypei causa involucrum, va- 
ginam autem gladii, sic preter 
mundum cetera omnia aliorum 
causa esse generata, ut eas 
fruges et fructus, quas terra 
gignit, animantium causa, ani- 
mantes autem hominum, ut 
equum vehendi causa, arandi 
bovem, venandi et custodiendi 
canem. Jd. Off. i. 7, 22: Placet 
Stoicis, que in terris gignan- 
tur ad usum hominum omnia 
creari. 

1 Cie. Fin. iii. 20, 67: Pre- 
clare enim Chrysippus, cetera 
nata esse hominum causa et 
Deorum, eos autem communi- 
tatis et societatis sum. N. D. 
ii. 53, 133, in describing the 
Stoic teaching: Why has the 
universe been made? Not for 
the sake of plants or animals, 
but for the sake of rational 
beings, Gods and men. It is 
then shown (c. 54-61), by an 
appeal to the structure of man’s 
body, and his mental qualities, 
how God has provided for the 
wants of man; and the argu- 
ment concludes with the words, 
Omnia, que sint in hoc mundo, 
quibus utantur homines, homi- 
num causa facta esse et parata. 
Just as a city, and what is 
therein, exists for the use of 
the inhabitants, so the world is 
intended for the use of Gods 
and men. Even the stars quan- 
quam etiam ad mundi coh»- 
rentiam pertinent, tamen et 
spectaculam hominibus ‘pre- 


bent. The earth with its plants 
and animals was created for the 
service of man. In Orig. c. 
Cels. iv. 74, p. 559, the Stoics 
assert that Providence created 
all things for the sake of ra- 
tional beings; M. Aurel. v. 16 
and 30; Gell. vii. 1,1. Hence 
the definition of «denos quoted 
on p. 158, 1. 

2 Chrysippus (in Plt. Svo. 
Rep. 32, 1, p. 1049) shows how 
useful fowls are; the horse is 
intended for riding, the ox for 
ploughing, the dog for hunting. 
The pig, Cleanthes thought 
(Clemens, Strom. vii. 718, B), 
was made to sustain man, and 
endowed with a soul, in place 
of salt, to prevent its cor- 
rupting (Cic. N. D. ii, 64, 160; 
Fin. v. 13, 38; Plut. Qu. Con- 
viv. v. 10, 3 and 6, p. 685; 
Porphyr. De Abstin. iii. 20); 
oysters and birds for the same 
purpose also (Porphyr. 1. c.). 
In the same way, he epoke of 
the value of mice and bugs, see 
p. 189, 1. The Stoic in Cic. 
N. D. ii. 63, 158, following in 
the same track, declares that 
sheep only exist for the pur- 
pose of clothing, dogs for 
guarding and helping man, 
fishes for eating, and birds of 
prey for divers uses. Zpictet. 
Diss. ii. 8, 7, in the same spirit, 
speaks of asses being intended 
to carry burdens; for this pur- 
pose they must be able to walk, 
and, in order to walk, must pne- 
sess the power of imagination. 
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the further question, For what purpose do Gods and 
men exist? they could not help being at length 
carried beyond the idea of a relative end to the 
idea of an end-in-itself. The end for which Gods 
and men exist is that of mutual society.! Or, ex- 
pressing the same idea in language more philoso- 
phical, the end of man is the contemplation and 
imitation of the world; man has only importance 
as being a part of a whole; only this whole is per- 
fect and an end-in-itself.? 

The greater the importance attached by the 
Stoics to the perfection of the world, the less were 
they able to avoid the difficult problem of recon- 
ciling the various forms of evil in the world. By 
the attention which, following the example of Plato, 
they gave to this question, they may be said to be 
the real creators of the moral theory of the world.’ 
The character of this moral theory was already 
determined by their system. Subordinating indivi- 
duals, as that system did, to the law of the whole, 
it met the charges preferred against the evil found 
in the world by the general maxim, that imperfec- 
tion in details is necessary for the perfection of the 
whole. This maxim, however, might be explained 


' See p. 186, 1. 

2 Cio. N. D. ii. 14, 87: Ipse 
autem homo ortus est ad mun- 
dum contemplandum et imitan- 
dum, nullo modo perfectus, sed 
est quedam particula perfecti. 
Sed mundus quoniam omnia 
complexus est, nec est quid- 
quam, quod non insit in eo, 
perfectus undique est. 


* We gather this from the 
comparatively full accounts of 
the Stoic theory of the moral 
government of the world. Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 37, 1, p. 1051, says 
that Chrysippus wrote several 
treatises rep) rot under éyxAnrdy 
elvaı undt peurrdy ndoug. 

* See p. 187, 2, and Chrys- 
ippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 44, 6): 
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in several ways, according to the meaning assigned 
to the term necessary. If necessity is taken to be 
physical, the existence of evil is excused as being 
a natural necessity, from which not even deity could 
grant exemption. If, on the other hand, the neces- 
sity is not a physical one, but one arising from the 
relation of means to ends, evil is justified as a con- 
dition or necessary means for bringing about good. 
Both views are combined in the three chief questions 
involved in the moral theory of the world: the ex- 
istence of physical evil, the existence of moral 
evil, and the relation of outward circumstances to 
morality. 

The existence of physical evil gave the Stoics 
little trouble, since they refused to regard it as an 
evil at all, as will be seen in treating of their ethical 
system. It was enough for them to refer evils of 
this kind—diseases, for instance—to natural causes, 
and to regard them as the inevitable consequences 
of causes framed by nature to serve a definite pur- 
pose.! Still, they did not fail to point out that 
tédcov pty d xdcpos amd darır, 


ov TéAea dt TA Kécpou pépn TE 
mpos Td BAov ews Exew Kal wh Kad? 


principale nature consilium, 
ut faceret homines morbis ob- 
noxios . . . sed cum multa 





aura elvu. Compare also the 
statement in Plut. Solert. An. 
c. 2, 9, p. 960, that animals 
must be irrational, because the 
irrational must be contrasted 
with the rational. 

Gell, vii. [vi.] 1, 7: Chrys- 
ippusin his treatise rep xpovolas, 
discussed, amongst other things, 
the question, el al ray äyfparwv 
yéoo xara pbow ylvovra. Ex- 
istimat autem non fuisse hoc 


inquit atque magna gigneret 
pareretque aptissima et utilis- 
sima, alia quoque simul agnata 
sunt incommoda iis ipsis, que 
faciebat coherentia: eaque non 
per naturam sed per sequelas 
quasdam necessarias facta dicit, 
quod ipse appellat xara wapaxo- 
AovOnow. . . . Proinde morbi 
quoque et sgritudines parts 
sunt dum salus paritur. X. 
Aurel, vi. 36: All evils are 
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many things only become evil by a perverted use,! 
and that other things, ordinarily regarded as evils, 
are of the greatest value.? 

Greater difficulty was found by the Stoics to beset 
the attempt to justify the existence of moral evil, 
and the difficulty was enhanced in their case by the 
prevalence and intensity of moral evil in the world? 
according to their view. By their theory of necessity 
they were prevented from shifting the responsibility 
for moral evil from natural law or deity on to man, 
which is one way out of the difficulty. In not alto- 
gether eschewing this course, and yet refusing to allow 
to deity any participation in evil, and referring evil to 
the free will and intention of man,‘ they acted as other 


dxryerviuata tiv cenvev Kal 
wadoy, Plut. An. Procr. c. 6 
and 9, p. 1015: abrol 3% (the 
Stoics) xaxlay xal xaxoda:povlay 
Tooabıny ... kat’ éwaxo\obénow 
yeyovdva: Adyovow. Sen. Nat. 
Qn. vi. 3, 1. 

ı Sen. Nat. Qu. v. 18, 4 and 
13: Non ideo non sunt ista 
natura bona, si vitio male 
utentium nocent. .. . Si bene- 
ficia nature utentium pravitate 
perpendimus, nihil non nostro 
malo accepimus. 

? Chrysippus (in Plwt. Sto. 
Rep. 21, 4) remarks that bugs do 
us good service by preventing 
us from sleeping too long, and 
mice warn us not to leave 
things about. He also observes 
(Ibid. 32, 2) that wars are as 
useful as colonies, by prevent- 
ing over-population. See the 
quotations, p. 185, 4; 186, 2. M. 
Aurel. viii 50, makes a similar 
remark in regard to weeds. In 


the house of nature all the 
waste has its uses. 

7 A circumstance which 
Plut. Com. Not. 19, p. 1067, 
dexterously uses against the 
Stoics. 

* Cleanthes, Hymn. v. 17 
(see p. 171, 3); Plut. Sto. Rep. 
33, 2: Chrysippus affirms, ds 
tay aloxpav Td Betoy wapalrioy 
ylveodaı ode eBroydy dorıw, law is 
innocent of crime, God of im- 
piety. Jd. (in Gell. vii. 2, 7): 
Quanquam ita sit, ut ratione 
quadam necessaria et principali 
coacta atque connexa sint fato 
omnia, ingenia tamen ipsa men- 
tium nostrarum perinde sunt 
fato obnoxia, ut proprietas 
eorum est ipsa et qualitas .. . 
sua seevitate et voluntario im- 
petu in assidua delicta, et 
in errores se ruunt. Henoe 
Cleanthes continues, in a pas- 
sage quoted in Greek by Gellius: 
@s tev BraBay éxaorois wap’ 
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systems of necessity have done before,' reserving the 
final word. The real solution which they gave to the 
difficulty is to be found partly in the assertion that 
even the deity is not able to keep human nature free 
from faults,? and partly in the consideration that the 
existence of evil is necessary, as a counterpart and 
supplement to good,’ and that, in the long run, evil 
will be turned by the deity into good.‘ 


abrois yıroudvor xal nad’ dpphy 
abray Auapravdyrav re xal BAar- 
roudvoy Kal Kara thy abrwv did- 
yoay nal mp6derw. In Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 47, 13, p. 1057, Chrysippus 
says that, even if the Gods 
make false representations to 
man, it is man’s fault if he 
follows those representations. 
Conf. Zpietet. Ench. c. 27: 
&oxep oxowds aps Tb dworuxeiy 
ob rlderaı, obras obde waxod pois 
(evil in itself) é xéope yiveras. 
Id. Diss. i. 6, 40. Such ob- 
servations bear out in some 
degree the statement of Plut. 
Plac. ii. 27, 3, that, according 
to the Stoics, ra wey eludpOa:, ra 
de äveıukpdaı. See above, p. 179, 
3, 4 


' Chrysippusfelt this. Hence 
he says (in @ell.): It has been 
also decreed by destiny that the 
bad should do wrong. 

2 Chrysippus in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 36, 1: waxlay 58 xafddAov 
dpa: obre Suvardéy eorw obr’ Exe 
Karas apOjva. Jd. (in Gell. 
vii. 1, 10): As diseases spring 
from human nature, sic hercle 
inquit dum virtus hominibus 
per consilium nature gignitur 
vitia ibidem per affinitatem 
contrariam nata sunt. 

? Chrysippus in Plut. Sto. 


Rep. 35, 3 (C. Not. 13, 2): 
yiveras yap auch wos [7 el 
xara roy THs pivews Adyor x 
ta obroes era oun dxphotes ylve- 
Tat mpos a Aa, ovst yap Br 
tayaboy Av. C. Not. 14, 1: As 
in a comedy, what is absurd 
contributes to the effect of the 
whole, ofrw Yeteıas dy abrhy do’ 
daurüs thy naxlay rois 3° BAAoıs 
ook üxpnords éoriy, Similarly 
M. Aurel. vi. 42. Gell. viii. 
1, 2: (Chrysippus) nihil est 
prorsus istis, inquit, insubidius, 
qui opinantur, bona esse po- 
tuisse, si non essent ibidem 
mala: nam cum bona malis 
contraria sint, utraque necessum 
est opposita inter se et quasi 
mutuo adverso sts fulta 
nixu (Heraclitus’ ävrifow aup- 
#edpov) consistere: nullum adeo 
contrarium est sine contrario 
altero. Without injustice, 
cowardice, &c., we could not 
know what justice and valour 
are. If there were no evil, 
opéynois as émorhun a&yabar mal 
xaxéyv would be impossible 
(Plut. C. Not. 16, 2, p. 1066). 

‘ Cleanthes, Hymn. 18: 
GAAA ob nal ra wepicod exloragm 

&prıa Beikaı 
kal Kooneiv 7a Exocpa, Kal ob pida 

col ofra early: 
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The third point in their moral theory of the world, 
the connection between moral worth and happiness, 
engaged all the subtlety of Chrysippus and his fol- 
lowers. To deny any connection between them would zwsen 
have been to contradict the ordinary views of the 
relation of means to ends. Besides, they were pre- 
pared to regard some part of the evils of life as divine 


judgments.! 


Still there were facts which could not 


be reconciled with this view—the misfortunes of the 
virtuous, the good fortune of the vicious—and these 


required explanation. 


The task of explaining them 


appears to have involved the Stoics in considerable 
embarrassment, nor were their answers altogether 


satisfactory. The spirit 
öde yap els ty Ewarra aurhpuoras 


€a6Ad waKoioty 
500’ ya ylyveodaı wdvtwy Abyor 
edyra. 

' Plut. Sto. Rep. 35, 1: rd» 
Gedy xordfew pnol thy xaxlay Kal 
FOAAa woieiy ex) KoAdre THY To- 
umpar . . . wort uty ra dic- 
xXpnora avußalvew pyol ois 
&yadoıs ovx Gowep trois Palkoıs 
zordoews xdpır GAAd Kat’ GAAnY 
olmovoula» bowep dv rais wédAcow 
... [7d wand] Amoveperaı ward 
voy Tov Ards ov Fro eri KoAd- 
ces 4 war’ BAAny Fxovrdy zws 
wpos ta Sra oixovoulay. Id. 
15, 2: raurd pnot Tobs Oeobs roieiv 
Saws rar wovnpey Kodaloudvey ol 
Aorwo) wapadefynacı TovrTois Xp&- 
pevor hrroy emtxeipwas rovwvrdy Tı 
roe. At the beginning of the 
same chapter, the ordinary 
views of divine punishment had 
been treated with ridicule. 
Conf. Quzest. Rom. 51, p. 277. 

2 Thus Chrysippus (in Plut. 


of their system, however, 


Sto. Rep. 37, 2) in answer to the 
question, How the misfortune 
of the virtuous is to be ex- 
plained, says: wörepoy hyeAov- 
uevoy tidy Kabdwep Er oinxlaus 
pelfocı xapanlere: Tıva xitupa Kad 
wogot wupol tives THY dm eb 
olxovopovudvwr* 4 did 7d naßl- 
oracdaı er! rar Towblroy Sauda 
pavra dv ols TS Syn Ylvovras 
éykAntéa: AueAcıu; Similarly the 
Stoic in Cie. N. D. ii. 66: 
Magna Dii curant, parva negli- 
gunt,—hardly satisfactory ex- 
planations for any theory of 
necessity. It is still more un- 
satisfactory to hear Seneca 
(Benef. iv. 32) justifying the 
unmerited good fortune of the 
wicked as due to the nobility 
of their ancestors. The reason 
assigned by Chrysippus (in 
Plut.)—word xal rd ris dvd-yens 
peuix0da—does not quite har- 
monise with Plut. C. Not. 34, 
2: ob yap 4 ye Din TO xaxdy dE 
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rendered only one explanation possible: no real evil 
could happen to the virtuous, no real good fortune 
could fall to the lot of the vicious.! Apparent 
misfortune will be regarded by the wise man -partly 
as a natural consequence, partly as a wholesome 
training for his moral powers;? there is nothing 
which is not matter for rational action: everything 
that happens, when rightly considered, contributes 
to our good ; nothing that is secured by moral de- 
pravity is in itself desirable? With this view it 


éaurijs wapdoxnker, trois ydp 
dort xal wdoas Baas déxera dıa- 
gopas bxd Tov Kıwouyros abrhy Kal 
oxnnarilorros Eoxev. Just as 
little does Seneca's—Non po- 
test artifex mutare materiam 
(De Prov. 5, 9)—agree with his 
lavish encomia on the arrange- 
ment and perfection of the 
world. For, according to the 
Stoics, matter is ultimately 
identical with reason and deity. 
These contradictions do not, 
however, justify the doubt ex- 
pressed by Heine, Stoic. de 
Fato Doct 46, that Seneca is 
here not speaking as a Stoic. 
For Chrysippus says very much 
ee same thing. See p. 190, 
‚2. 

ı M. Awrel. ix. 16: obx év 
weloe:, GAA’ evepyelg, Td TOU Aoyı- 
xov (pou xaxdy Kal ayabby, Sowep 
ob3e 4 dperh nal kaxıa abrov dv 
welgeı, AA dvepyela. 

2 M. Aurel. viii. 35: dr 
tpéwov Exelvn [H piots] way rd 
évarduevoy xal dyriBatvoy ém- 
wepirpéwe: nal Karardoceı eis rhy 
eluappdvnv Kal uepos éaurijs worei, 
obras Kal Td Aoyındv (Gov Sivarar 
way xnéAupa SAny davrod wor 


Kal xphoba alre dp’ oloy Ar wal 
Spuncev. 

3 Seneca’s treatise, De Pro- 
videntia, is occupied with 
expanding this thought. In 
it, the arguments by which 
the outward misfortunes of 
good men are harmonised with 
the divine government of the 
world are: (1) The wise man 
cannot really meet with mis- 
fortune: he cannot receive at 
the hands of fortune what he 
does not, on moral grounds, 
assign to himself (c. 2,6). (2) 
Misfortune, therefore, is an 
unlooked-for exercise of his 
powers, a divine instrument of 
training; a hero in conflict 
with fortune is a spectaculum 
Deo dignum (c. 1, 2-4. Conf. 
Ep. 85, 39). (3) The mis- 
fortunes of the righteous show 
that external conditions are 
neither a good nor an evil (c. 5). 
(4) Everything is a natural 
consequence of natural causes 
(c. 5). Similar explanations in 
Epictet. Diss. iii. 17; i. 6, 37; 
i. 24, 1; Stob. Ecl. i. 132; M. 
Aurel. iv. 49; vii. 68 and 64; 
x. 33. 
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was possible to connect a belief in divine punish- 
ment, by saying that what to a good man is a training 
of his powers, is a real misfortune and consequently 
a punishment to a bad man; but we are not in a 
position to say whether the scattered hints of Chry- 
sippus really bear this meaning. 

The whole investigation is one involving much 
doubt and inconsistency. Natural considerations fre- 
quently intertwine with considerations based on the 


adaptation of means to ends; the divine power is | 


oftentimes treated as a will working towards a de- 
finite purpose, at one time arranging all things for 
the best with unlimited power, at another time ac- 
cording to an unchangeable law of nature;! but all 
these inconsistencies and defects belong to other 
moral theories of the world, quite as much as they 
belong to that of the Stoics. 


ı Philodem. wept Oeav dua- erdyxwy midlevrat, rére Kara- 
yewyhis, col. 8, Vol. Herc. vi. 53: gev-youow dal rd did robre odoxew 
Bsersces Exarvros atte [beg] Ta cuvarrdéyeva(what is suitable) 
Stvauın avadérres, Sray Sad Tey ph worin, Sr: ob wdvra divaraı, 
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THE STOICS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IRRATIONAL NATURE. THE ELEMENTS. THE UNIVERSE. 


TurninG from the questions which have hitherto 
enzaged our attention to natural science in the 
stricter sense of the term, we must first touch upon 
a few characteristic questions affecting the general 
conditions of all existence. In these the Stoics 
hold little that is of a distinctive character. The 
matter or substance of which all things are made is 
corporeal.! All that is corporeal is infinitely divi- 
sible, although it is never infinitely divided.? At the 
same time, all things are exposed to the action of 
change, since one material is constantly going over 
into another? Herein the Stoics follow Aristotle, 
in contrast to the mechanical theory of nature,‘ 

' See above, p. 126; 101, 2; 


Diog. 135. Conf. Sob. Ecl. 
i. 410. 


iii. 101,8: Fiunt omnia ex omni- 
bus, ex aqua aér, ex aére aqua, 
ignis ex aére, ex igne aér ... ex 


2In Diog. 150, there is no 
difference made between Apol- 
lodorus and Chrysippus. Stvd. 
Kel. i. 344; Plut. C. Not. 38, 3, 
p. 1079; Seat. Math. x. 142. 
Similarly Aristotle. 

3 Plut. Plac. i. 9,2: of Zretoi 
Tpewrhy Kal &dA\AowThy Kal perta- 
BAnthy nal pevorhy SAny 80 Srov 
thy Any. Diog. 1650. Sen. Nat. Qu. 


aqua terra fit, cur non aqua fiat 
e terra? ...omnium elemen- 
torum in alternum recursus 
sunt. Similarly Zpictet. in 
Stob. Floril. 108, 60. Conf. p. 
101, 2; 198, 3. This is borrowed 
not only from Heraclitus, but 
also trom Aristotle. 

‘ They only called the first 
kind xlynois. Aristotle under- 
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and distinguish change in quality from mere motion 
in space. They enumerate several varieties of each 
kind.! Nevertheless, they look upon motion in space 
as the primary form of motion.? Under the concep- 
tion of motion, they, moreover, include action and 
suffering.? The condition of all action is contact ;* 
and since the motions of different objects in nature 
are due to various causes, and have a variety of 
characters, the various kinds of action must be dis- 
tinguished which correspond with them.® In all 





stood by xirgoıs every form of 
change. 

1 Stod. Ecl. i. 404, 408, gives 
definitions of xlvneıs, of popd, 
and of uorh, taken from Chry- 
sippus and Apollodorus. Simpl. 
Categ. 110, 8 (Schol. in Arist. 
92, 6,30. Respecting the kinds 
of peraBorh see the extracts 
from Posidonius on p. 101, 2) 
distinguishes between pévew, 
Hpepeiv, houxdlew, dxiwnreiy, but 
this is rather a matter of lan- 

. Simpl. Cat. 78, B, re- 
lates that the Stoics differed 
from the Peripatetics in ex- 
plaining Motion as an incom- 

lete energy, and discusses 
assertion that «iveioOa: is 
a wider, xwei a narrower, idea. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 310, b: of 38 
and Tis croas cara xacay Kiynow 
Meyovr breiva: thy Tora, 9 
ward ubyara duarrhuara I ward 
Adya Yewpntra ubıaTauernv. 

3 Simpl. Categ. 78, B (Schol. 
78, a, 23): Plotinus and others 
introduce into the Aristotelian 
doctrine the Stoic view: 7d 
xewdy Tov woseiy xal rdoxew elvas 
Tas xivhoets. 

‘ Simpl. 1. ©. 77, B; Schol. 


77, b, 33. Simplicius himself 
contradicts this statement. It 
had, however, been already ad- 
vanced by Aristotle. 

> Simpl. 1. c. 78, B (Schol. 
78, a, 28): The Stoics who, ac- 
cording to p. 84, e, Schol. 79, 
a, 16, very fully discussed the 
categories, made the following 
Siapopal yırwr: Tb UE abray xivei- 
oOa, as 7 ndxampa Td réuvew ex 
ans olnelas Exe: Katankeväs— Tb 
Br davrou dvepyeiv rhv clynowy, ds 
ai puces wal al larpixal 3urdures 
thy woinow bwepydiovra; for 
instance, the seed, in de- 
veloping into a plant— rd aq’ 
davrov woeiy, or Ad [Blas Öpuns 
woıeiv, one species of which is 
rd dx0 Aoyınas dpuns—rd Kar’ 
&perhv dvepyeiv. It is, in short, 
the application to a particular 
case of the distinction which 
will be subsequently met with 
of Es, ptois, ux}, and puxh 
Aoyınh. The celebrated gram- 
matical distinction of 4p@a and 
teria mentioned p. 95, 3 is con- 
nected with the distinction 
between woeiy and wdexew. 
Conf. Simpl. p. 79, a, ¢; Schol. 
78, b, 17 and 30. 
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these statements there is hardly a perceptible devia- 
tion from Aristotle. 

Of a more peculiar character are the views of 
the Stoics as to the intermingling of substances, to 
which reference has already been made! With 
regard to Time and Space, they found some innova- 
tions on Aristotle’s theory to be necessary. Space 
(rozros), according to their view, is the room occu- 
pied by a body,? the distance enclosed within the 
limits of a body. From Space they distinguish the 
Empty. The Empty is not met with in the universe, 
but beyond the universe it extends indefinitely.‘ 
And hence they assert that Space is limited, like the 
world of matter, and that the Empty is unlimited.® 
Nay, not only Space, but Time also, is by them set 


I See 135. 

? Stob. Ecl.i.382: Zhvwv kai 
ol dx’ abrou drrds pty Tov ndauou 
undtv elva: nerdy Uo 8’ abrod 
Ewreipoy (conf. Themist. Phys. 40, 
b; Plut. Plac. i. 18, 4; ibid. c. 
20, beginning of Zrwixol nal Exi- 
xoupos). S:apdpew 32 xevdy rérov 
Xépay’ nal rd iv wevdv elva 
épnulay odparos, Troy 58 rérov rd 
dxexduevoy ind odparos, thy 8 
xépay rd ex pdpous ewexduevor 
(Plut. adds, like a half-empty 
vessel). Stob. i. 390: Chrysippus 
defined réwos=7d warexduevoy 
3: 8Aov dwd Bvros, 4 17d 0olov xaré- 
xerba wd tyros wal 3: BAov 
warexduevov efre dxd Tıvds elre 
two rwav. If, however, onl 
one portion of the ofév re xaré- 
xerba: dxd Byros is really filled, 
the whole is neither xeröv nor 
röros, but Erepdy ti obn wvopac- 
pdvov, which may possibly be 


called yépa. Hence r6ros cor- 
responds to a full, xerör to an 
empty, xépa to a half-empty, 
vessel. Seat. Math. x. 3, Pyrrh. 
iii, 124, speaks to the same 
effect. Cleomed. Meteor. p. 2, 
4; Simpl. Categ. 91, 3. Ac- 
cording to the Stoics, rapudla- 
Tata: trois odpacw 5 réwos mal 
Tov Spoy dx’ abray wpooAaußdreı 
Toy péx: Trovovdse, Kabdcoy cup- 
wAnpovrrat [-ovraı] rd ray copd- 
TOY. 

s The Stoic idea of space is 
so understood by Themist. Phys. 
38, b; Simpl. Phys. 133, a. 

‘ See previous note and in 
Diog. 140 (where, however, in- 
stead of dcdéuaror dt, we should 
read xovdy 8) definitions of 
xevdy, 

> Stob. Ecl. i. 392, quoting 
Chrysippus. 
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down as immaterial ;! and yet to the conception of 
Time a meaning as concrete as possible is given, 
in order that Time may have a real value. Zeno 
defined Time as the extension of motion ; Chrysippus 
defines it, more definitely, as the extension of the 
motion of the world.? The Stoics affirm the infinite 
divisibility of Time and Space,’ but do not appear 
to have instituted any deep researches into this 
point. 

In expanding their views on the origin of the 
world, the Stoics begin with the doctrine of the 
four elements,‘ a doctrine which, since the time of 
Aristotle and Plato, was the one universally ac- 
cepted. They even refer this doctrine to Heraclitus, 


! See p. 131, 2, 

2 Simpl. Categ. 88, (. Schol. 
80, a, 6: rey 82 Irwi«avy Zhywr 
piv wdons a&wA@s wuvhoews dıd- 
ernua Toy xpörov elwe (conf. Plut. 
Plat. Qusest. viii. 4, 3) Xpdocrwos 
8 Sidornua Tis Tod Kéopou Kirh- 
ews. Conf. Jbid. 89, a, B; 
' Simpl. Phys. 165,a. More full 
is Stob. Ecl. i. 260: 588 Xpdorw- 
wes xpövor elvas xivhoews did- 
ornua xa & wore Aéyera: wérpoy 
tdyous re xal Bpadbrnros, N rd 
vapanoAowWour dudermua TH Tov 
aéopou «whoa. The passages 
quoted by Stob. Ibid. 250 ( Plut. 
Plac. i. 22, 2), 254, 265, 258, 
and Diog. 141, from Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Apollodorus, and 
Posidonius, are in agreement 
with this. In the same places 
occur several other observations 
on Time, which are, however, 
of no importance, such as that 
Time as a whole, and likewise 
the past and the future, are un- 


limited, the present is limited ; 
the present cannot be accu- 
rately determined, it is the 
boundary between the past and 
the future (Archedemus in 
Plut. C. Not. 38, 6, p. 1081), 
lying partly in the one, partly 
in the other (Chrysippus, did. 
88, 8). 

® Sent. Math. x. 142; Plat. 
Com. Not. 41, p. 1081; Stobd. i. 
260. 

‘ For the conception of 
oroxeioy, which is also that of 
Aristotle (Metaph. i. 3, 938, b, 8), 
and its difference from that of 
äpxh, see Diog. 134; 136. The 
difference, however, is not 
always observed. Chrysippus 
(in Stob. Ecl. i. 312) die- 
tinguishes three meanings of 
oroıxeiov. In one sense, it is 
fire; in another, the four ele- 
ments; in the third, any mate- 
rial out of which something is 
made. 


OHAP. 
VIII. 


B. Ele- 
ments. 
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desiring, above all things, to follow his teaching in 
natural science.! On a previous occasion, the order 
and the stages have been pointed out, according to 
which primary fire developed into the several elements 
in the formation of the world.”2 In the same order, 
these elements now go over one into the other. Yet, 
in this constant transformation of materials, in the 
perpetual change of form to which primary matter 
is subject, in this flux of all its parts, the unity of 
the whole still remains untouched? The distinctive 
characteristic of fire is heat; that of air is cold ; 


' Lassalle, Heraclitus, ii. 
84. 
?2 See p. 161. As is there 
stated, primary fire first goes 
over into water 38: ädpos (i. e. 
after first going over into air, 
not passing through air as an 
already existing medium, as 
Lassalle, Heracl. ii. 86, inaccu- 
rately says), and water goes 
over into the three other ele- 
ments. In this process there 
is, however, a difficulty. Fire 
is said to derive its origin from 
water, and yet a portion of 
primary fire must have existed 
from the beginning, as the soul 
of the world. Nor is it correct 
to say, that actual fire is never 
obtained from water in the 
formation of the upper ele- 
ments (as Lassalle, p. 88, does). 

® Chrysippus, in Sted. Ecl. i. 
812: wphrns utv yıyvonduns Ns 
ex wupds xara otoracw els Adpa 
neraßoräjs, Bevrepas 8’ axed TovTou 
eis Odop, rplrns 8’ Eri uaAAov ward 
Td aydAoyov oumcrauévov rod b8a- 
vos els yiv, wdAıw 58 And radrns 
Siadvoperns nal Siayeoudvyns xparn 


pey ylyvera: xbors els Bep, 3eb- 
tepa 54 dE Saros eis Adpa, rplry 
dt nal doxdrn eis wip. On ac- 
count of this constant change, 
primary matter is called (Ibid. 
316, where, however, the text 
is obviously corrupt, and there- 
fore only partially intelligible) 
H &pxh nal 5 Adyos nal 4 Aldıos 
Sivas . . . eis abrhv Te wdrra 
xarayaAllanovea nal 7d [d}] abrijs 
dA Aronalıcraära reraypéves 
xal 68¢. Epictet. in Stob. Floril. 
108, 60: Not only mankind and 
animals are undergoing per- 
petual changes, 4AAa xal rad 
Beia, nal vh A’ abrd ra rérrapa 
oToıxeia byw nal ndrw rpéweras 
wal peraBdAAa* kal yh re Sep 
ylvera: nal f8ep adhe, obros 8a 
wdrw els aléépa neraßdirieı‘ wal 
6 abrds rpdéwos Tis peraßoAns 
bvwbey «dro. On the flux of 
things, see also M. Awrel. ii. 3; 
vii. 19; ix. 19; 28. Gio. N. D. 
ii. 33, 84: Et cum quatuor sint 
genera corporum, vicissitudine 
eorum mundi continuata (= evs- 
exhs; conf. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 2, 
2, continuatio est partium inter 
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that of water, moisture ; dryness that of the earth.! 
These essential qualities, however, are not always 
found in the elements to which they belong in a pure 
state,? and hence every element has several forms 
and varieties.? Among the four. essential qualities 
of the elements, Aristotle had already singled out 
two, viz. heat and cold, as the active ones, calling 
dryness and moisture the passive ones. The Stoics 
do the same, only more avowedly. They consider 
the two elements to which these qualities properly 
belong to be the seat of all active force, and 
distinguish them from the other two elements, as 


the soul is distinguished from the body.‘ 


se non intermissa conjunctio) 
natura est. Nam ex terra 
aqua, ex aqua oritur aér, ex 
aére »ther: deinde retrorsum 
vicissim ex »there aér, ex aére 
aqua, ex aqua terra infima. Sic 
naturis his, ex quibus omnia 
constant, sursum deorsum, 
ultro citroque commeantibus, 
mundi partium conjunctio con- 
tinetur. See p. 194, 3. 

1 Diog. 137: elvas 84 7d pay 
wip Td Bepudv, 7d 8° Dömp rd bypdy, 
vor 7" dépa Td Wuxpdw nal thy viv 
rd inpdy. Plut. Sto. Rep. 43, 1, 
p. 1063. The air is, according 
to Chrysippus, pice: (opepds and 
upétes yuxpés. Id. De Primo 
Frig. 9,1; 17, 1, p. 948, 952; 
Galen, Simpl. Medic. ii. 20, 
voL xi. 610. Sen. Nat. Qu. iii. 
10; 4: Aér... frigidus per 
se et obscurus. . . natura enim 
aéris gelida est. Conf. Cio. 
N. D. ii. 10, 26. Of the four 
properties by the pairing of 
which elements arise, even 
Aristotle had attributed one to 


In their 


each element as its distin- 
guishing feature, assigning cold 
to water, moisture to air. 

2 Thus the upper portion of 
the air, owing to its proximity 
to the region of fire and the 


stars (Sen. Nat. Qu. iii. 10), is- 


the warmest, the driest, and 
the rarest; but yet, owiog to 
the evaporation of the earth 
and the radiation of heat, 
warmer than the middle, which 
in point of dryness and density 
is between the two, but exceeds 
both in cold. See p. 146, 4. 

* Chrysippus, in Stobd. i. 314: 
Abyerdaı dd wip rd wup@des way 
xal ddpa rd depwdes nal duolws ra 
Aowd. Thus Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 953, E, who is clearly fol- 
lowing the Stoics, distinguishes 
three kinds of fire: &v6pat, 
Padi, abyh. He seems, however, 
only to refer to terrestrial fire, 
which, after all, forms only one 
small portion of fire. 

* Pp. 128, 2; 148, 2; 151, 1; 
163, 2. 
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materialistic system, the finer materials, as opposed to 


_ the coarser, occupy the place of incorporeal forces. 


The relative density of the elements also deter- 
mines their place in the universe. Fire and air are 
light; water and earth are heavy. Fire and air 
move away from the centre of the universe ;! water 
and earth are drawn towards it ;? and thus, from above 
to below—or, what is the same thing, from without 
to within—the four layers of fire, air, water, and 


earth are formed. 


1 This statement must be 
taken with such modification 
as the unity of the world ren- 
aers necessary. If the upper 
elements were to move alto- 
geiher away from the centre, 
the world would go to pieces. 
Hence the meaning can only 
be this: that the difference of 
natural motions can only take 
place within the enclosure hold- 
ing the elements together, and 
so far a natural motion towards 
the centre can be attributed 
to all bodies as a distinctive 
feature, anterior to the con- 
trast between heaviness and 
lightness. Conf. Chrysippus, in 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 44, 6, p. 1054: 
The striving of all the parts of 
the world is to keep together, 
not to go asunder. ofrw dt rot 
8Aov revoudvov els raird Kal x- 
vounévou wal trav poplwy rabrny 
Thy xlynow exdvtev Er ris Tov 
cdéuaros picews, widavdy, act 
Trois copacw elva: thy xpéorny 
wath plow xlynow wpbs Td TOU 
xédop.v udoov, Te pty xdoum od- 
Two xivoupévy wpds adrdy, Trois 
be pdperw ds dy udpeaıw oda. 
Achill. Tat. Isag. 132, A: The 


The fire on the circumference 


Stoics maintain that the world 
continues in e mpty space, drel 
adyra abrod ra pépyn dal Tb péoov 
véveune. The same reason is 
shee by Cleomedes, Meteor. 


p. 5 
2 Stob. Ecl. i. 346 (Plut. 
Pl. i. 12, 4). Zeno, Ibia. 406: 
od “doris 8t cana Bdpos Exeı, 
&AA’ &Bapii elvas ddpa al wip 
. poce: yap dyvéporra stair’ 
elvar Bid Tb underds peréyew 
Bdpovs. Plut. Sto. Rep. 42, 
p. 1053: In the treatise wep) 
xwhoews, Chrysippus calls fire 
&Bapts and dvwpepts xal Tobre 
waparAnolws toy dépa, rod pip 
Bdaros 1H yi MaAAOY wpoaveno- 
pévou, Tov 8’ Adpos, Te wupl. (So 
too in Ack. Tat. Isag. i. 4 in 
Pet. Doctr. Temp. iii. 75.) On 
the otber hand, in bis @vceual 
téxva:, he inclines to the view 
that air in itself is neither 
heavy nor light, which how- 
ever can only mean that it is 
neither absolutely, being heavy 
compared with fire, and light 
compared with water and 
earth. 
3 Diog. 137: dverdre pir ody 
elvaı +d wip d 8) alddpa xaArcicOa:, 
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goes by the name of Ether.! Its most remote por- 
tion was called by Zeno Heaven;? and it differs 
from earthly fire not only by its greater purity,’ but 
also because the motion of earthly fire is in a straight 
line, whereas the motion of the Ether is circular.‘ 
Because of this difference of motion, Aristotle sup- 
posed a radical difference to exist between these two 
kinds of fire, but the Stoics did not feel it necessary 
to admit such a difference.” They could always main- 
tain that, when beyond the limits of its proper 
locality, fire tried to return to it as quickly as possible, 


dy 5 xpérny thy Tür dr\avay 
Cgaipay -yevracGa, elra thy rar 
zAayuudver. pe? hy roy dépa, 
era rd B8eep, doer dO puny dt xdvrwy 
thy yür, plony axdvrer obcay. 
Ibid. 156; see p. 202, 3. To 
these main masses, all other 
smaller masses of the same 
element in different parts of 
the world are attracted, be- 
cause all seek to reach their 
natural place. Conf. M. Aurel. 
ix. 9. 

ı Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2 
(totam hoc ccelum, quod igneus 
ether, mundi summa pars, 
claudit), and p. 198, 3, where 
the same thing is called zip by 
Stobeus, sether by Cicero. 
See p. 146, 4. The same thing 
is meant by Zeno, where he 
says (Stob. Ecl. i. 538, 554, and 
Cleanthes says the same in Cie. 
N. D. ii. 15, 40. Ach. Tat. Isag. 
133, c) that the stars are made 
of fire; not, however, of sip 
Krexrov, but of rip rexmixdy, 
which appears in plants as 
$#soıs, in animals as yuxh. See 
p. 201, 6. 


2 In Ach. Tat. Isag. 180, a, 
he defines oöpaybs as aléépos rd 
loxarov, E£ ob xal dv 8 dor) 
wdyra dupayüs. Similarly Diog. 


138; Cleomed. Met. p. 7. 
Otherwise the term is used in a 
wider sense. 

* See p. 146, 4. 


* Stob. i. 346: Tb pew wepl- 
yeıoy gas nar’ ebdeiav, rd 3° aidé. 
ploy wepipep@s xivetra:r. See p. 
202, 3. It is only of terrestrial 
tire that Zeno can (Stob. Ecl. i. 
356) say, it moves in a straight 
line. Cleanthes even attri- 
buted to the stars the spherical 
shape, which on the strength 
of this passage he attributes to 
it. See Pla. Plac. ii. 14, 2; 
Stob. i. 516; Ach. Tat. Isag. 
133, B. 

* They denied it, according 
to Orig. c. Cels. iv. 56. Cie. 
Acad. i. 11, 39, says: Zeno dis- 
pensed with a quinta natura, 
being satisfied with four ele- 
ments: statuebat enim ignem 
esse ipsam naturam, que qum- 
que gigneret, et mentem atque 
BENSUS, 
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whereas within those limits it moved in the form of 
a circle, 

Holding this view of the elements, the Stoics, it 
will be seen, did not deviate to any very great extent, 
in their ideas of the World, from Aristotle and the 
views which were generally entertained. In the centre 
ofthe Universe reposes the globe of the earth ;! around 
it is water, above the water is air. These three 
strata form the kernel of the world, which is in a 
state of repose,? and around these the Ether revolves 
in a circle, together with the stars which are set 
therein. At the top, in one stratum, are all the 
fixed stars; under the stratum containing the fixed 
stars are the planets, in seven different strata— 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, then the 
Sun, and in the lowest stratum, bordering on the 


region of air, is the Moon.’ 


‘ The spherical shape of the 
earth is a matter of course, and 
is mentioned by Ach. Tat. Isag. 
126, c; Plut. Plac. iii. 10, 1; 
9,3. Cleom. Met. p. 40, gives 
an elaborate proof of it, for the 
most part taken from Posi- 
donius. 

2 Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. c. 36, 
and Diog. 145, also affirm that 
the earth is in the centre, un- 
moved. The reason for this 
fact is stated by Stod. i. 408, to 
be its weight. Further proofs 
in Cleomed. Met. p. 47. 

3 Stob. Ecl. i. 446: rov 8é 

. ndonov rd pty elvas wepı- 
pepdpevoy wepl rd péoov, rd 8’ 
Srouévoy, wepipepdpevoy pty toy 
aldepa, Bandes 84 Thy yh nal Ta 
er’ abrijs bypa wal röv dépa. The 


Thus the world con- 


earth is the natural framework, 
and, as it were, the skeleton of 
the world. Around it water 
has been poured, out of which 
the more exalted spots project 
as islands, For what is called 
continent is also an island: 
and dt rot Bdaros roy dépa 
€tg~@a: xabdrep edtarwobérra 
apampıras nal wepixextoGar, dx 88 
robrou toy aldepa dpadrardy re 
kal elAixpivéoraroy. It moves in 
circular form round the world. 
Then follows what is given in 
the text as to the stars, next 
to which comes the stratum of 
air, then that of water, and 
lastly, in the centre, the earth. 
Conf. Ackil. Tat. Isag. 126, B, 
see p. 200, 3. The language of 
Cleomed. Met. c. 3, p. 6, is 
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sists, as with Aristotle, of a globe containing 
many strata, one above another.! That it cannot be 
unlimited, as Democritus and Epicurus maintain, 
follows from the very nature of body.” The space 
within the world is fally occupied by the material 
of the world, without a vacant space being anywhere 
left. Outside the world, however, is empty space, 
or else how—the Stoics asked—would there be a 
place into which the world could be resolved at the 
general conflagration?‘ Moreover, this empty space 
must be unlimited ; for how can there be a limit, or 
any kind of boundary, to that which is immaterial 
and non-existent ?° But although the world is in 


somewhat divergent. He places 
the sun amongst the planets, 
between Mars and Venus. That 
Archedemus also refused to 
allow the earth a place in the 
centre has been already stated,p. 
147,2. Thelanguageof Ach.Tat. 
Isag. c. 7, 131, B, is ambiguous: 
As the circumference originates 
from the centre, so according 
to the Stoics the outer circle 
originates from the earth; when 
compared with the quotations 
on p. 161, 2; 162, 1. 

ı Stob. i. 356; Plut. Plac. ii. 
2,1; i. 6,3; Diog. 140; Cleomed. 
Met. pp. 39 and 46; Heraclit. 
Alleg. Hom. c. 46. Ibid. on the 

ection of this form and its 
adaptation for motion. Com- 

ing Achil. Tat. Isag. 130, 0, 
Plat. Plac. ii. 2, 1 (Galen. 
Hist. Phil. c. 11), with the pas- 
sages on p. 201, note 4, it a 
pears probable that Cleanthes 
believed in a spherical form of 
the eartb. According to Ach. 


Tat. Isag. 152, A, who probably 
has the Stoics in view, the axis 
of the world consists of a cur- 
rent of air passing through the 
centre. On the division of the 
heaven into five parallel circles, 
and that of the earth into five 
zones, conf. Diog. 155; Strabo, 
ii. 2, 3, p. 95. 

* Stob. i. 392; Simpl. Phys. 
iii. 6; Diog. 143 and 150. 

® Diog. 140; Stob. i. 382; 
Plut. Plac. i. 18,4; Seat. Math. 
vii. 214; T’heodoret, Cur. Gr. Aff. 
iv. 14, p. 68; Hippolyt. Refut. 
Her. i. 21. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 7, 
observes that motion is possible 
by means of dvrimepioracis, 
without supposing the existence 
of empty space. A number of 
arguments against the exist- 
ence of empty space may be 
found in Cleomed. Met. p. 4. 

* See p. 168, 1; Cleomed. 
Met. 2 and 5. 

s Chrysippus, in Stob. i. 392: 
The Empty and the Non-Mate- 
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empty space, it does not move, for the half of its 
component elements being heavy, and the other half 
light, as a whole it is neither heavy nor light.! 

The stars are spherical masses,’ consisting of fire ; 
but the fire is not in all cases equally pure,? and is 
sustained, as Heraclitus taught, by evaporations from 


rial is unlimited. dowep yap 
Td pndey od8dy dor: wépas, obras 
cal rov prdevds, oldv darı rd 
xeydy, The Empty could only 
be bounded by being filled. To 
the same effect, Cleomed. p. 6. 
On the unlimited beyond the 
world, see Diog. 140 and 143; 
Stob. i. 260 and 382; Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 44, 1, p. 1054; C. Not. 30, 
2, p. 1073; Plac. i. 18, 4; ii. 9, 
2; Theodoret, 1. c. and p. 196, 2. 
That Posidonius denied the in- 
finity of the Empty has been 
already stated, p. 168, 1. Chry- 
sippus, in affirming that the 
world occupies the centre of 
space, was therefore contra- 
dicting himself, as Plut. Def. 
Or. 28, p. 425, Sto. Rep. 44, 2, 
observes. 

ı Achil. Tat. Isag. 126, A; 
132, A, see p. 200, 1; Stob. 
i. 408. According to Stob. 
i. 442, Plut. C. Not. 30, 2 and 
10, p. 1073, Plac. ii. 1, 6; i. 5, 
1, Ding. 143, Sext. Math. ix. 
332, Ach. Tat. 129, D, the Stoics 
had various names for the 
world, according as the Empty 
was included or excluded in 
the conception. Including the 
Empty, it is called rd wap; 
without it, 8Aov (rd BAov, 7a 
dda, frequently occurs with the 
Stoics). The way, it: was said, 
is neither material nor imma- 
terial, since it consists of both. 
Plait. C. Not. 1. c. 


* Diog. 145; Plut. Plac. ii. 
14, 1; 22, 3; 27, 1; Stod.i. 516; 
640; 554; Ach. Tat. 133, D. 
Compare the reference to 
Cleanthes on p. 201, 4, with 
which, however, the statement 
in Stob. i. 554, that he con- 
sidered the moon suoedhs 
(ball-like—the MSS. have 
anAoeıön7) does not agree. 

* According to Cic. N. D. 
ii. 15, 40, Diog. 144, Stob. Ecl. 
i. 314; 519; 588; 554; 565, 
Plut. Fac. Lan. 5, 1; 21, 13, 
p. 921, 935, Plac. ii. 25, 3; 
30, 3, Galen, Hist. Phil. 15, 
Philo, De Somn. 587, B, Ackil. 
Tat. Isag. 124, D; 133, c, and 
above p. 200, 3; 162, 2, the 
stars generally consist of fire, 
or, more accurately, of rip 
rexvixdy, or Ether. The purest 
fire is in the san. The moon is 
a compound of dull fireand air, 
or, as it is said, is more earth- 
like, since (as Plin. Hist. Nat. 
ii. 9, 46, without doubt after 
Stoic teaching, observes) owing 
to its proximity to the earth, it 
takes up earthy particles in 
vapour. Perhaps it was owing 
to this fact that it was said to 
receive its light from the sun 
( Diog. 145), which, according to 
Posidonius in Plut. Fac. Lun. 
16, 12, p. 929, Cleomed. Met. 
p. 106, not only illuminates its 
surface, but penetrates some 
depth. Cleomed. 100, believes 
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the earth and from water.! 


sustentation the motion of the stars is brought into 
connection, their orbit extending over the space in 


which they obtain their nutriment.? 


Not only the 


sun, but the moon also, was believed to be larger 
than the earth.” Plato and Aristotle had already held 


that, besides the light of the 
sun, it has also a light of its 
own. 

1 Diag. 145; Stob. i. 532; 
538; 554; Floril. 17, 43; Plut. 
De Is. 41, p. 367; Sto. Rep. 39, 
1; Qu. Conv. viii. 8, 2, 4; Plac. 
ii. 17,2; 20, 3; 23, 5; Galen, 
Hist. Phil. 14; Porphyr. Antr. 
Nymph. .c. 11; Cie. N. D. iii. 
14, 37; ii. 15, 40; 46, 118; Sen. 
Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2; Heraolit. 
Alleg. Hom. c. 36, p. 74 and 56, 
p. 117; most of whom affirm 
that the sun is sustained by 
vapours from the sea, the moon 
by those of fresh water, and 
the other stars by vapours from 
the earth. The stars are also 
said to owe their origin to such 
vapours. Chrysippus, in Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 41, 3, adds to the 

e quoted p. 161, 2: of 3’ 
ee dx @ardoons pera Tov 
Hilov erderovra. Plut. Ibid. 2: 
Yuhuxor fryetra: roy NAıov, whpivoy 
Syra xal -yeyernitvoy dx tijs dva- 
Ousdoens els wip peraBadrotens. 
Id. C. Not. 46, 2, p. 1084: 
veyordvaı Bl nal roy HAıov Enduxov 
Adyoucı Tov Öypoü neraßdAAovros 
eis wip voepér. 

 Stob. i. 532; Cie. 1. c.; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 23, quoting 
Cleanthes and Macrobius; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 23, 5. Diogenes of 
Apollonia had already expressed 
similar views. Further par- 
ticulars as to the courses of the 


stars without anything very 
peculiar in Stob. i. 448; 538; 
Plut. Pl. ii. 15, 2; 16,1; Diog. 
144; Cleomed. Meteor. i. 3. 
Eclipses are also discussed by 
Diog. 145; Stod. i. 538; 560; 
Plut. Fac. Lun. 19, 12, p. 932; 
Plac. ii. 29, 5; Cleomed. pp. 106 
and 115, nor is there anything 
remerkable. Quite in the or- 
dinary way are some observa- 
tions of Posidonius and Chry- 
sippus given in Stob. i. 518; 
Achil Tat. Isag. 132, B; 165, C. 
The information—quoted from 
Posidonius by Cleumed. Meteor. 
61; Procol. in Tim. 277, E; 
Strabo, ii. 5, 14, p. 119—re- 
specting observations of Cano- 
bus have no bearing on our 
present enquiry. 

s Stob. i. 554 (Plut. Pl. ii. 
26, 1). This statement, how- 
ever, appears only to be true of 
the sun, to which, indeed, it is 
confined by Dieg. 144. That 
the sun is much larger than 
the earth, Posidonius proved ; 
not only because its light ex- 
tends over the whole heaven, 
but alsobecauseof thespherical 
form of the earth’s shadow in 
eclipses of the moon. Diog. 
1. c.; Maorob. Somn. i. 20; 
Heraci. Alleg. Hom. c. 46; 
Cleomed. Met. ii. 2. According 
to Cleomed. p. 79, he allowed to 
it an orbit 10,000 times as 
large as the circumference of 
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that the stars are living rational divine beings; and 
the same view was entertained by the Stoics, not 
only because of the wonderful regularity of their 
motion and orbits, but also from the very nature of 
the material of which they consist.! The earth, like- 
wise, is filled by an animating soul; or else how 
could it supply plants with animation, and afford 
nutriment to the stars?? Upon the oneness of the 
soul, which permeates all its parts, depends, in the 


opinion of the Stoics, the oneness of the universe. 
Most thoroughly, however, did the Stoics—and, 
in particular, Posidonius*—devote themselves to in- 


the earth, with a diameter of 
four million stadia. The Stoic, 
in Cio. N. D. ii. 40, 103, only 
calls the moon half that size; 
and Cleomed. p. 97, prubably 
following Posidonius, calls it 
considerably smaller than the 
earth. The other stars, ac- 
cording to Cleomed. p. 96, are 
some of them as large as, ard 
others larger than, the sun. 
Posidonius, according to Plin. 
Hist. N.ii. 28, 85, estimated the 
moon’s distance from the earth 
at two million, and the sun’s 
distance from the moon at 500 
million stadia. He estimated 
the earth’s circumference at 
240,000, according to Cleomed. ; 
at 180,000 according to Strabo, 
ii 2, 2, p. 96. 

ı Conf. Stob. i. 66; 441; 
618; 582; 538; 554; Floril. 17, 
43; Plut. Sto. Rep. 39,1; 41, 
2; C. Not. 46, 2; Plac. ii. 20, 
3; Diog 145; Phedr. Nat. De. 
(Philodem. wepl ebaeBelas) Col. 
3; Cie. N. D. i. 14, 36 and 50; 
ii, 15, 39 and 42; 16, 43; 21, 


64; Acad. ii. 37,110; Porphyr. 


l.c.; Achill. Tat. Isag. c. 13, 
p. 134, A. Hence, in several of 
these passages, the sun is called 
after Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
a vorpdr Kraupa (or Eaupa) dx 
Gardoons. 

2 Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 16, dis- 
cusses the point at length. See 
also the quotations on p. 144, 1, 
from Cic. N. D. ii. 9, and on 
p. 151, 1, from Diog. 147. 

* Diog. vii. 152 and 138, 
mentions a treatise of his, 
called perewpoAoyuch or peree- 
poAoyıch oroıxelacıs ; also, Vii. 
135, a treatise rep) ueredpwr, in 
several books. Alexander, in 
Simpl. Phys. 64, 6, speaks of an 
ehynois neTewpoAoyıröv, which, 
judging by the title, may be a 
commentary on Aristotle's me- 
teorology. Geminus had made 
an extract from this book,along 
portion of which on the rela- 
tion of astronomy and natural 
science is there given. Whether 
these various titlesreally belong 
to these different treatisesis not 
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vestigating those problems, which may be summed 
up under the name of meteorology. This portion, 
however, of their enquiries is of little value for 
illustrating their philosophical tenets, and # may 
suffice to mention in a note the objects which it 
included, and the sources whence information may 
be obtained.' The same treatment may be given to 


clear. Posidonius is probably 
the author of most of the later 
statements about the Stoic 
meteorology. He appears also 
to be the chief authority for 
Seneca’s Naturales Questiones, 
in which he is frequently named 
i. 5, 10; 18; ii. 26,4; 54,1; 
iv. 3, 2; vi. 21, 2; 24, 6; vii. 
20, 2; 4), particularly in his 
meteorological treatises. 

1 On the Milky Way, which 
Posidonius, agreeing with Aris- 
totle, looked upon as a collec- 
tion of fiery vapours, see Stob. 
i. 576; Plut. Plac. iii. 1, 10; 
Macrob. Somn. Scip.i. 15. On 
the comets, which areexplained 
in a similar way, Stob. i. 580 
(Plac. iii. 2, 8.—Whether the 
Diogenes mentioned here who 
looked upon comets as real 
stars is Diogenes the Stoic, or 
Diogenes of Apollonia, is not 
clear. The former is more 
probable, Boéthus having been 
just before mentioned); Arrian, 
in Stob. i. 584; Diog. vii. 152; 
and, particularly, Sen. Nat. Qu. 
vii. We learn from the latter 
that Zeno held (vii. 19-21; 30, 
2), with Anaxagoras and De- 
mocritus, that comets are 
formed by several stars uniting ; 
whereas the majority uf the 
Stoics — and, amongst their 
number, Panetius and Posi- 


donius (further particulars in 
Schol. in Arat. v. 1091)—con- 
sidered them passing pheno- 
mena. Even Seneca declared 
for the opinion that they are 
stars. On the phenomena of 
light and fire, called waywvla:, 


“ 8oxol, etc., see Arrian in Stob. i. 


584; Sen. Nat. Qu. i. 1,14; 15, 
4. On eédas, consult Diog. 158; 
Sen. 1.15; on halo (&ws), Sen. 
i. 2; Alea. Aphr. Meteorol. 
116; on the rainbow, Ding. 
152; Sen. i. 3-8; on rirge and 
parhelia, Sen. i. 9-13; Schol. 
in Arat. v. 880 (Posidonius) ; 
on storms, lightning, thunder, 
summer lightning, cyclones, 
and siroccos, Stob. i. 596 ; 598 
(Plac. iii. 3, 4); Arrian, Ibid. 
602 ; Sen. ii. 12-31; 51-58 (c. 
54, the view of Posidonius) ; ii. 
1,3; Diog. 153; on rain, sleet, 
hail, snow, Diog. 153; Sen. iv. 
3-12; on earthquakes, Diog. 
154; Plac. iii. 15, 2; Sen. vi. 
4.31 (particularly c. 16; 21, 2); 
also Strabo, ii. 3, 6, p. 102; on 
winds, Plac. iii. 7, 2; Sen. v. 
1-17; Strabo, i. 2, 21, p. 29; 
iii. 2, 5, p. 144; on waterspouts, 
Sen. iii. 1-26; the Nile floods, 
Ibid. iv.1; Strabo, xvii. 1, 5, p. 
790; Cleomed. Meteor. p. 32; 
on tides, Strabo, i. 3, 12, p. 55; 
iii. 3, 8, p. 153; 5, 8, p. 73; on 
seasons, p. 111, 2. 
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the few maxims laid down by the Stoics on the sub- 
ject of inorganic nature which have come down 
to us.! Nor need we mention here the somewhat 
copious writings of Posidonius,? on the subjects of 
geography, history, and mathematics. 

Little attention was devoted by the Stoics to 
the world of plants and animals. About this fact 
there can be no doubt, since we neither hear of 
any treatises by the Stoics on this subject, nor 
do they appear to have advanced any peculiar views. 
The most prominent point is, that they divided 
all things in nature into four classes—those of in- 
organic beings, plants, animals, and rational beings. 
In beings belonging to the first class a simple 
quality (#£:s) constitutes the bond of union ; in those 
of the second class, a forming power (vais); in 
those of the third class, a soul; and in those of the 
fourth class, a rational soul.” By means of this divi- 


! Thus colours are explained 
as being wpwro: oxnpariopol rijs 
Sans (Stod. i. 364; Plac. i. 15, 
5); and sounds are spoken of 
as undulations in the air by 
Plut. Plac. iv.19, 5; Diog. 158. 

2 Conf. Bake, Posidonii 
Rhod. Reliquiz, pp. 87-184 ; 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Greece. iii. 
246. 

s Sext. Math. ix. 81: roy» 
Hvaudvov (on &vwaıs see p. 103, 
1) copdroy ra pty bed Yı€Rns 
Ekews auvdxera, Ta 88 id Hicews, 
ra 58 bed Yuxns’ wal ews yey 
&s Al@or nal flAa, pioews de, 
xa@dwep Ta utd, yuxis 382 ra 
(sa. Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 12, p. 
451: naddAov it rar Svrav abrol 
rt pao nal EHrdv darw Bri TA 


pey Efeı Bioıxeita ra 8t oboe, TA 
32 Ady Yuxf, Ta 8d mal Abdyer 
!xobop mal didromw. Thomist. 
De An. 72, b; Af. Aurel. vi.14; 
Philo, Qu. De. 8. Immut. 298, 
D; De Mundo, 1154, E; Leg. 
Alleg. 1091, Db; Incorrupt. M. 
947, 4; Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, p. 
463, c, Bas. 861, Cr. (Otherwise 
Cic. N. D. ii. 12, 83. See p. 
146, 1). Respecting the dif- 
ference of $baıs and Woxd, odors 
is said to consist of a moister, 
colder, and denser wreuua than 
yuxh; but, on this point, see 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 41, 1; Com. 
Not. 46, 2 ; Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 
v. 3. Vol. v. 521. Qu. Animi 
Mores, c. 4. Vol. iv. 783. In 
Diog. 139, és and vous, as the 
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sion, the various branches of a science of nature were 
mapped out, based on a gradually increasing deve- 


lopment of the powers of life. 


No serious attempt 


was made by the Stoics to work out this thought. 
With the single exception of man, we know exceed- 
ingly little of their views on organic beings.! 


highest and lowest links in the 
series, are contrasted. Jbid. 
156, there is a definition of 
Hboıs=wüp rexvixdy b3¢ Badl(oy 
eis yéveory; and (148) another 
=€is dE abdris xivounéyn ward 
oxepparixovs Adyous AwoteAovod 
Te Kal aurdxovea ra ef abrijs dv 
Gpioperois xpévois Kal roiatra 
Spuoa agp’ olay Awexpin. It 
hardly need be repeated that 
the force is one and the same, 
which at one time appears as 
#ıs, at another as gvois. Conf. 
Diog. 138; Themist.\.c.; Sext. 
Math. ix. 84. 

1 The belief that blood cir- 
culates in the veins, spiritus in 
the arteries (Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 
15, 1), which was shared by 
the Peripatetics, deserves to be 
mentioned here, Sen. Nat. Qu. 
ii. 15, 1; also the explanations 


of sleep, death, and age in Plut. 
Plac. v. 23, 4; 30, 5; the as- 
sertion that animals are not 
only deficient in reason (on 
this point see Plat. Solert. An. 
2,9; 6,1; 11, 2, pp. 960, 963, 
967), but also (according to 
Chrysippus in Galen, Hippoc. 
et Plat. iii. 3; v. 1,6. Vol. v., 
309, 429, 431, 476) in emotions 
(or as Galen also says in Ouuds 
and éwi@uula), even in man the 
emotions being connected with 
the rational soul. Posidonius, 
however, denied this statement 
(Galen, p. 476),and Chrysippus 
believed that animals had a 
tryenovixéy. (Chalcid. in Tim. 
p. 148, b.) He even discovered 
in the scent of dogs traces of 
an unconscious inference. Sext. 
Pyrrh. i. 69. See also p. 225, 
2. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE STUDY OF NATURE. MAN. 


THE Stoic teaching becomes peculiarly interesting, 
when it treats of Man; and the line it here follows 
is decided by the tone of the whole system. On 
the one hand, the Stoic materialism shows itself 
most unmistakeably in the department of anthro- 
pology; on the other hand, the conviction that 
all actions must be referred to active powers, and 
all the several active powers to one original power, 
can not be held without leading to a belief in 
the oneness and in the regulating capacity of the 
soul. Not only does it follow, as a corollary 
from the materialistic view of the world, that the 
soul must be in its nature corporeal, but the Stoics 
took pains to uphold this view by special arguments. 
Whatever, they said, influences the body, and is by 
it influenced in turn, whatever is united with the 
body and again separated from it, must be corporeal. 
How, then, can the soul be other than corporeal ?! 


1 Cleanthes, in Nemes. Nat. capa oduarı" ouundoxa 88 ¥ 
Hom. p. 38, and Tert.DeAn.c. Yuxh TS odpuari vocotryr: xal ren- 
5: obdlvr dodparoy ouuxdoxe voudvy nal 7d cepa ty Yuxh“ 
cépari ov8t acwpdry copa dd aloxuroudems your épvbpdy yivera: 


THE SOUL: ITS NATURE. 


Whatever has extension in three dimensions is cor- 
poreal ; this is the case with the soul, since it 
extends in three directions over the whole body.! 
Thought, moreover, and motion are due to animal 
life? Animal life is nurtured and kept in health by 
the breath of life? Experience proves that mental 
qualities are propagated by natural generation; 
they must, therefore, be connected with a corporeal 
substratum.‘ As, therefore, the mind is nothing 
but fiery breath, so the human soul is described 
by the Stoics sometimes as fire, sometimes as 
breath, at other times, more accurately, as warm 
breath, diffused throughout the body, and forming a 
bond of union for the body,® in the very same way 


nal poBounéyns &xpdy. vüna bpa 
4 Yexh. Chrysippus in Nemes. 
p. 34: 6 Odvarös dor: xwpiopds 
Yuxrhs aed odparos: obdty dt 
dodparov dad ahnaros xwplerai: 
ovdse yap eodwrera: cdparos ao6- 
parov’ 7 dt wuxh nal epdrrera: 
wal xwpl(era: rou oGuaros’ coua 
&pa 4 yuxh. The same is said 
by Tertullian. 

1 Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 2, p. 


2 Diog. 157; Cie. N. D. ii. 
14, 36. 

3 Zeno, in Tertull, 1. c., and 
very nearly the same in Chaicid. 
in Tim p. 306 Meurs.: Quo 
digresso animal emoritur : con- 
sito autem spiritu digresso 
animal emoritur: ergo consitus 
spiritas corpus est, consitus 
autem spiritus anima est: ergo 
corpus est .. Chrysippus 
in Chalcid. | 

i Cleanthes, in Nemes. 1. c. 
82: ob pdvov Spon Tois yovebor 


yırdueda, kard Tb copa, dAAd Kal 
Kara Thy Wuxhy, trois dieot, Tois 
H0ecı, rats diabdcect: cdparos dt 
rd Spoioy xal dyduotov, obx) de 
doauarov' ochpa kpa di yuxh. The 
same in Tertullian, 1. c. 

® Chrysippusin Galen, Hipp. 
et Plat. iii. 1. Vol. v. 287: 4 
Yuxn avevud dors obubvror huiy 
cuvexts warr) TS oduarı dihkor. 
Zeno. Macrob. Somn.i.14:Zenon 
[dixit animam] concretum cor- 
pori spiritum ... Boéthos (pro- 
bably the Stoic, not the Peripa- 
tetic of the first century, is 
meant) ex aére et igne [so. con- 
stare]. Diog. in Galen, ii. 8, p. 
282: Tb nıvour Tor kvOpwror ras 
cath wpoalpeoıwr xivhoes Yyuxıch 
tls darıy avaßuularıs. Cic. Nat. 
D. iii. 14, 36; Tuse. i. 9, 19; 
18, 42: Zeno considers the soul 
to be fire; Panztius believes 
that it is burning air. Diog. L. 
vii. 166, on the authority of 
Zeno, Antipater, Posidonius, 
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that the soul of the world is diffused throughout 
the world, and forms a bond of union for the world.' | 
This warm breath was believed to be connected with 
the blood ; and hence the soul was said to be fed by 
vapours fsom the blood, just as the stars are fed by 


vapours from the earth.? 


The same hypothesis was also used to explain the 
origin of the soul. One part of the soul was believed 


to be transmitted to the young in the seed.? 


says that it’ is xvetpa odppvror, 
ayevna Fydepuov. 
796 (Plut. Plac. iv. 3, 3). Cor- 
nut. N. D. p. 8-2 wal wap ai Aud- 
Tepaı Wuyal wip eiot. Ar. Didy- 
mus, in £us. Pr. Ev. xv. 20,1: 
Zeno calls the soul alc@now 9 
dvaduulacw (should be a:m@yr- 
hv &vyadunlacır, conf. § 2 and 
Ps. Plut. Vit Hom. c. 127: rhy 
Yury of Zrwixoi dpl(orra: xvetua 
cupouis nal dvabvulaew aicbn- 
rıchv dvarropidyvny &xd tay dv 
cépatt *ypev). Longin. in Zus. 
Ibid. 21, 1 and 3. Alew. De An. 
127, b: of wd rns orods wveuna 
aurhv Aéyorres elva: ouyreluevdv 
wos tx Te wupds wal ddpos. Since, 
however, every #veüpa is not a 
soul, a soul is stated to be 
wreipa was Exor (Plotin. Enn. 
iv. 7, 4, p. 458, E); and the dis- 
tinctive quality of the soul- 
element is its greater warmth 
and rarity. See Plut. Sto. Rep. 
41, 2, p. 1052: Chrysippus con- 
siders the wux? to be Apaıdrepor 
wveuua THs ptoews kal Aexropepé- 
orepov. Similarly, Galen, Qu. 
An. Mores, c. 4. Vol. iv. 783: 
The Stoics say that both gvos 
and wy} is xvevua, but that the 
aveupa is thick and cold in 
gto. dry and warm in Wf. 


Stob. Ecl. i. 


From 


I Chrysippus. See previous 
note. This diffusion is further 
explained by Iamb. in S¢od. Ecl. 
i. 870 and 874, Themist. De 
Anim. f. 68, a, Plotia. iv. 7, 8, 
p. 463, c, as being «pacts, Le. an 
intermingling of elements. That 
the soul forms the bond of 
union for the body, and not 
vice versä, was a point vindi- 
cated by the Stoics against the 
Epicureans. Posid. in Achil. 
Tat. Isag. c. 13, p. 133, E; Sezt. 
Math. ix. 72. 

* Galen. Hippocr. et Plat. ii. 
8, p. 282, on the authority of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 
and Diogenes; Longin. in Avs. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 21, 3; M. Aurel. v. 
33; vi. 15; Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. 
127. 

* Zeno described the seed as 
Fveuna uel’ Üypod yuxäs pépos wal 
Gwdawasya . . Köypa Tuer THS 
Woxiis nepir (Arius Didymus, in 
Kus. Pr. Ev. xv. 20, 1), or as 
obpuypa xal xepaoua raw THs 
Yyuxfis surduews (Plut. Coh. Ir. 
15). Similarly Chrysip., in 
Diog.159. Conf. Tertullian, De 
An. c.27. According to Sphzrus, 
in Diog. 159, the seed is formed 
by separation from all parts of 
the body and can consequently 





THE SOUL: ITS PARTS. 


the part so transmitted there arises, by development 
within the womb, first the soul of a plant; and this 
becomes the soul of a living creature after birth by 
the action of the outer air.! This view led to the 
further hypothesis that the seat of the soul must be 
in the breast, not in the brain ; since not only breath 
and warm blood, but also the voice, the immediate 


expression of thought, comes from the breast.? 
Nor is this hypothesis out of harmony with the 
notions otherwise entertained by the Stoics as to 


produce all, as Democritus had 
already said. Panstius (in Cic. 
Tusc. i. 31, 79) proves, from 
the mental similarity between 
parents and children, that the 
soul comes into existence by 
generation. For the mother’s 
share in producing the soul, see 
Ar. Did. 1. c. See above p. 
127, 5. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 41, 1 and 8, 
p. 1062 ; C. Not. 46, 2, p. 1084. 
De Prımo Frig. 2, 5, p. 946: oi 
Zrwixol mal Tb wvevpa Adyovaıw 
dy trois capaci tev Bpepor ri 
repipvte: oTonovodaı Kal neraßdi- 
Aoy dx picews Yerkadaı Wuxhy. 
Similarly, Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, 
p. 463, c. Conf. Hippolyt. Re- 
fut. Her. c. 21, p. 40; Zertull. 
De An. c. 25. Plutarch (Plac. 
v. 16, 2; 17, 1; 24, 1) draws 
attention to the inconsistency 
of saying that the animal soul, 
which is warmer and rarer than 
the vegetable soul, has been 
developed of it there by cooling 
and condensation. 

2On this point, the Stoics 
were not altogether agreed. 
Some (not all, as Plué. Pl. Phil. 
iv. 21, 5, asserts) made the 


brain the seat of the soul, in 
proof of which they appealed 
to the story of the birth of 
Pallas. Sezt. Math. ix. 119; 
Diog. in Phedr. Fragm. De 
Nat. De. col.6. Conf. Krische, 
Forschungen, i. 488, and Chrys- 
ipp. in Galen, 1. c. iii. 8, p. 349. 
It appears, however, from Galen, 
lc. i. 6, ii. 2 and 5, iii. 1, pp. 
185, 214, 241, 287, Tertull. De 
An. c. 15, that the most distin- 
guished Stoics—Zeno, Chrys- 
ippus, Diogenes, and Apollo- 
dorus—decided in favour ofthe 
heart. The chief proof is, that 
the voice does not come from 
the hollow of the skull, but 
from the breast. Chrysippus 
was aware of the weakness of 
this proof, but still did not 
shrink from using it. Galen, 
l.c. p. 254, 261. At the same 
time, he also appealed to the 
fact (ii. 7, 268; iii. 1, 290, c. 5, 
321, c. 7, 335, 343; iv. 1, 362) 
that, by universal assent, sup- 
ported by numerous passages 
from the poets, the motions of 
the will and the feelings pro- 
ceed from the heart. 
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Cnar. the nature of man. Plato and Aristotle had already 


IX. 





fixed on the heart as the central organ of the lower 
powers; the brain they assigned to reason, with 
the view of distinguishing the rational from the 
mere animal soul.! When, therefore, the Stoics as- 
similated man’s rational activity to the activity of 
the senses, deducing both from one and the same 
source, it was natural that they would depart from 
Aristotle’s view. Accordingly, the various parts of 
the soul were supposed to discharge themselves from 
their centre in the heart into the several organs, in 
the form of atmospheric currents. Seven such 
parts are enumerated, besides the dominant part or 
reason, which was also called „yenovıxov, Stavo- 
NTIKOV, NoyioTLKOY, Or Aoyiopos. These seven parts 
consist of the five senses, the power of reproduction, 
and the power of speech ;? and, following out their 
view of the close relation of speech and thought,? 


I Aristotle had assigned no Diog. 110 and 157; Porpbyr. 
particular organ of the body to and Iamblich. in Stod. i. 836, 
874, and 878; Chalcid. in Tim. 
307; Nicomachus, in JZanedl. 
Theol. Arith. p. 50. But there 


reason. 
* Plut. Plac. iv. 4,2. Ibid. 
co. 21: The Stoics consider the 


trrenovindy to be the highest part 
of the soul; it begets the gav- 
tacla, ovyxaradéces, alaßhaeıs, 
and öpnal, and is by them called 
Aoyioués; from it the seven 
divisions of the soul reach to 
the body, like the arms of a 
cuttle-fish, and are therefore 
collectively defined as xvetua 
Siareivoy awd Tov Hyenovırov 
(uéxp isdpOarpar, ray, pvert- 
per, yAorrns, éwipavelas, wapv- 
ardrwy, pdpyvyyos yAdrrns Kal 
rav oixelwy dpydvwr). Galen, 
l.c. iii. 1, 287. See p. 215, 2; 


was no universal agreement 
among the Stoics on this sub- 
ject. According to Tertull. De 
An. 14, Zeno only admitted 
three divisions of the soul, 
whilst some among the later 
Staics enumerated as many as 
ten; Panztius only held six, 
and Posidonius went still fur- 
ther away from the view cur- 
rent among the Stoics. The 
remarks of Stob. i. 828, pro- 
bably refer to the Peripatetic 
Aristo. 
’ See p. 73, 2. 


THE SOUL. 


great importance is attached to the power of 
speech! At the same time, the Stoics upheld the 
oneness of the substance of the soul with greater 
vigour than either Plato or Aristotle had done. 
Reason, or TO ysuovıröv, is with them the primary 
power, of which all other powers are only parts, or 
derivative powers.? Even feeling and desire they 
derive from it, in direct contradiction to the teach- 
ing of Plato and Aristotle;® and this power is 


ı Conf. Cleanth. Hymn 4: 

dx cou yap yévos dopey ins ulunua 
Aaxdvres 
posra, Boa (we: Te kal Epwes Oynr’ 
dal -yaias. 

*See p. 214, 2 and Chrys. 
in Galen, 1. c. iii. 1, p. 287. 
Conf. p. 211, 5: raérns oby [rs 
duxis] tar nepav ixdory diare- 
Tayuevov [wy] poply, 1d Shror 
abriis els thy tpaxeiay dprnpiay 
dr elva:, 7d 8t als dpOarpods 
Wir, wit.A. wal rd els dpyxeis, 
erepéy rw Exov roovrov Adyor, 
oxepuarixoy, eis 8 32 ovuBßalveı 
sdrra taura, dr ry xapdiq elves, 
ndpos dv abris Tb Iryeuovındv. 
Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 2: td me 
novımov AP’ ob Tavra wdyta drırd- 
raxtas [ = Taroı) 8:4 raw oixeloy 
opydray mpcopepes Tais Tov woAU- 
wodos wAentdyas. Conf. Sezt. 
Math. ix. 102. Alew. Aphr. 
(De An. 146) therefore denies 
the Stoical assertion, that the 
yuxuch Sévaus is only one, and 
that every activity of the 
soul is only the action of the 
vas Exow Äryeuorıxdv. Conversely 
Tertullian, De An. 14, speaking 
quite after the manner of a 
Stoic, says: Hujusmodi autem 
non tam partes anims habe- 
buntur, quam vires et efficacise 


et oper ... non enim mem- 
bra sunt substantis animalis, 
sed ingenia (capacities). Iambl. 
in Stob. i. 874: The powers of 
the soul bear, according to the 
Stoics, the same relation to the 
soul that qualities bear to the 
substance; their difference is 
partly owing to the diffusion 
of the xvedyara, of which they 
consist, in different parts of 
the body, partly to the union of 
several qualities in one subject- 
matter, the latter being neces- 
sary, for Hyenorıxdv to include 
Parraola, ovyxardbects, Spur, 
and Aédyos. 

* Plat. Virt. Mort. c. 8, p. 
441, speaking of Zeno, Aristo, 
and Chrysippus: vopul(ovew ob 
elva: rd waOnrixdy nal BAcyor dıa- 
pope Tırı nal Hive Puxijis Tov 
Aoyixot Siacexpysévoy, GAAA TO 
abrd rijs Wuxis udpos, 8 54 Ka- 
Aovgı Bidyoiay nal Tryenovırdv, 
3:dAou Tperduevov Ka) peraBadAoy 
& Te rots wdOeot wal rais Kara 
fiw 9 SidBeow peraBodais narlar 
re ylveodaı nal dperhy nal undtr 
Exeıy BAoyoy dy davrs. Plac. 
Phil. iv. 21, 1. Galen, 1. c. iv. 
1, p. 364: Chrysippus some- 
times speaks as if he admitted 
a distinct duvauıs dx .Övpgruch or 


B. The in- 
diridual 
soul and 
the soul of 
the uni- 
TETEL. 


THE STOICS, 


declared to be the seat of personal identity, a point 
on which former philosophers had refrained from 


expressing any opinion.! 


The individual soul bears the same relation to 
the soul of the universe that a part does to the 
whole. The human soul is not only a part, as are all 
other living powers, of the universal power of life, 
but, because it possesses reason, it has a special rela- 
tionship to the Divine Being?—a relationship which 


@vuoeıöhs ; at other times, as if 
he denied it. The latter is 
clearly his meaning. Jbid. v. 
6, 476: 6 58 Xpboummos 008 Erepoy 
elvas voulleı Tb waßnrındv Tis Yu- 
Xs TOD Aoyıarınov Kal ray GAd-yov 
(por dpaipeira: ta wdby. See p. 
209, 1. Iambl.in Stod. Ecl. i. 
890 ; Diog. vii. 159. Orig. c. 
Cels. v. 47: rots awd ns oroas 
dpvoundvous Td Tpimepes THs WuxTs. 
Posidonius (in Galen, 1. c. 6, 
476) endeavours to prove that 
Cleanthes held a different view, 
by a passage in which he con- 
trasts Oyads with Adyos—but 
this is making a rhetorical 
flourish do duty for a philoso- 
phic statement. 

' Chrys. (in Galen, ii. 2, 
215): obrws dt nal rd eye Adyouer 
xara touro (the primary power 
in the breast) Seucvivres abrods 
dv 78 Aropalvecdaı Thy didvoray 
elvaı. 

2 Cleanthes, v. 4, p. 216, 1. 
Epictet. Diss. i. 14,6: al yuxal 
cuvapels TE Heß Gre abtov pdpia 
odsaı nal dwoordcpara. Id. ii. 
8, 11. Af. Aurel. ii. 4, v. 27, 
calls the soul udpos drdppoua, 
andéomacua Heov; and, xii. 26, 
even calls the human rods Heds. 
Sen. Ep. 41, 2: Sacer intra nos 


spiritus sedet ... in unoquo- 
que virorum bonorum, quis Deus 
incertum est, habitat Deus. Jd. 
Ep. 66, 12. Ratio autem nihil 
aliud est quam in corpus hu- 
manum pars divini spiritus 
mersa. Consequently, reason, 
thought, and virtue are of the 
same nature in the human soul 
as in the soul of the universe, 
as Iambl. in Stod. Ecl. i. 886, 
states asa Stoic view. From 
this relationship to God, Posi- 
doniusdeduces in a well-known 
simile (see p. 84, 1) the soul's 
capacity for studying nature, 
and Cicero (De Leg. 1. 8, 24) 
the universality of a belief in 
God. All souls, as being parts 
of the divine mind, may be ool- 
lectively regarded as one soul 
or reason. Marc. Aurel. ix. 8: 
els uty Ta BAdoya (ga ula Wuyy 
Sinpnra’ eis dt TA Aoyınd pla 
Aoyuch Puxh peudpiora. xii. 30: 
&y pas HAlou, chy Sielpyra: Tolxoss, 
Speoiy, BAAOis uuploıs‘ pla obeia 
xowh, Kay Sielpynra: idles worets 
o@pası puplos: pla yuxh, xby 
pdcec: dielppras puplas xai dias 
wepiypabais. This oneness, how- 
ever, must, as the comparison 
shows, be understood in the 
sense of the Stoic realism: the 








THE SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE. 


becomes closer in proportion as we allow greater play 
to the divine element in ourselves, i.e. to reason.! 
On this very account, however, the soul cannot escape 
the law of the Divine Being, in the shape of gene- 
ral necessity, or destiny. It is a mere delusion to 
suppose that the soul possesses a freedom indepen- 
dent of the world’s course. The human will, like 
everything else in the world, is bound into the in- 
dissoluble chain of natural causes, and that irrespec- 
tively of our knowing by what causes the will is 
decided or not. Its freedom consists in this, that, 
instead of being ruled from without, it obeys the call 
of its own nature, external circumstances concurring.? 
To this power of self-determination, however, the 
greatest value is attached. Not only are our actions 
due to it to such an extent that only because of it 
can they be considered ours,’ but even our judgments 
are, as the Stoics thought, dependent on it. The 
soul itself being open to truth or error, convictions 
are quite as much in our power as actions:‘ both 
are alike the necessary result of the will. And just 
as the individual soul does not possess activity inde- 
pendently of the universal soul, no more can the 
individual soul escape the law of destiny. It, too, 
at the end of the world’s course, will be resolved 
into the primary substance, the Divine Being. 
universal soul, in the sense of bonus, magnus, a Deus in cor- 
ethereal substance, is the ele- pore humano hospitans. 

ment of which individual souls ? Further particulars, p. 174, 
consist. See also Marc. Aurel. 180, 189. 

viii. 54. * See p. 179. 


1In this sense, Sen. Ep. 31, * See p. 88, 1. 
11, calls the animus rectus, 
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The only point about which the Stoics were unde- 
cided was, whether all souls would last until thet 
time as separate souls, which was the view of Clean- 
thes, or only the souls of the wise, as Chrysippus 


held.! 


I Divg. 156; Plut. N. P. 
Suav. Viv. 31. 2, p. 1107; Plac. 
iv. 7,2; Ar. Didymus, in Zus. 
Prep. Ev. xv. 20, 3; Sen. Con- 
sol. ad Marc. c. 26,7; Ep. 102, 
22; 117,6; Cio. Tusc.i. 31, 77. 
Seneca (ad Polyb. 9, 2; Ep. 65, 
24; 71, 16; 36, 9, and in Ter- 
tull. De An. c. 42; Resurr. 
Carn. 3. 1) and M. Aure- 
lius (iii. 3; vii. 32 ; viii. 25, 58) 
are only speaking xar’ &vy@pwroy, 
in seeming to doubt a future 
life after death, in order to dis- 
pel the fear of death in every 
case. It is, however, a mistake 
of Tiedemann (Sto. Phil. ii. 155) 
to suppose that they, in many 
passages (Sen. Ep. 71, 102, M. 
Aur, ii. 17; v. 4, 18), supposed 
the immediate dissolution of 
the soul after death. It is, on 
the contrary, clear, from MM. 
4urel. iv. 14, 21, that the soul 
lives some time after death, 
and is not resolved into the 
world-soul till the general con- 
flagration. But even this is 
a variation from the ordinary 
view of the Stoics. According 
to Seneca (Consol. ad Marciam) 
the souls of the good, as in the 
doctrine of purgatory, undergo 
a purification, before they are 
admitted to the ranks of the 
blessed ; and here this purifica- 
tion is no doubt required on 
physical grounds. When the 
soul is purified, both in sub- 
stance and morals, it rises up 


to the ether, and there, accord- 
ing to M. Aurelius, united to 
the owepuarixds Adyos ray SAws, 
it lives, according to the com- 
mon view, until the end of the 
world. The ether is also al- 
lotted to the blessed, for their 
residence, by Cic. Tusc. i. 18, 
42; Lactant. Inst. vii. 20; Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 31, 2, p. 1107. 
The souls, as Cicero remarks, 
penetrating the thick lower air, 
mount to heaven, until they 
reach an atmosphere (the juncti 
ex anima tenui et ardore solis 
temperato ignes) congenial with 
their own nature. Here they 
naturally stop, and are fed by 
the same elements as the starr. 
According to Chrysippus (in 
Fustath. on Il. xxiii. 65), they 
there assume the spherical 
shape of the stars. According 
to Tertull, De An. 54, conf. 
Inoan. Phars. ix. 5, their place 
is under the moon. Zeno, in 
speaking of the islands of the 
blest (Lact. Inst. vii. 7, 20), 
probably only desired to enlist 
popular opinion in his own 
favour. The souls of the foolish 
and bad also last some time 
after death; only, as being 
weaker, they do not last until 
the end of the world (Ar. Did.; 
Theodoret. Cur. Gr. Affec. v. 23, 
p. 73); and meantime, as it is 
distinctly asserted by Sen. Ep. 
117, 6, Tertullian, and Lactan- 
tius, they are punished in the 
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FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY. 


The effects of the Stoic principles appear un- 
mistakeably in the above statements. They, how- 
ever, pervade the whole body of the Stoical views 
on man.! 
necesssty, and the denial of everlasting life after 
death, seem quite wauntelligible in a system the 
moral tone of which is so high; yet the connection 
of these theories with the Stoic ethics is very 
intimate. These theories commended themselves 
to the Stoics, as they have done in later times 
to Spinoza and Schleiermacher, because they cor- 
responded with their fundamental view of morality, 
according to which the individual is the instru- 
ment of reason in general, and a dependent portion 
of the collective universe. Moreover, since the 
Stoics admitted a future existence, of limited, but 
yet indefinite, length, the same practical results 
followed from their belief as from the current belief 
in immortality. The statements of Seneca,? that 
this life is a prelude to a better; that the body is 
a lodging-house, from which the soul will return to 
its own home; his joy in looking forward to the day 
which will rend the bonds of the body asunder, 


nether world. Tertullian in 


mam hominis magno pondere 
placing a portion of the souls i 


extriti permanere non posse ‘et 


of the foolish in the region of 
the earth, and there allowing 
them to be instructed by the 
wise, is probably referring to 
the purification mentioned by 
Seneca. For the supposed trans- 
migration of souls see p. 166, 2. 

! The peculiar notion men- 
tioned by Seneca (Ep. 57,7) as 
belonging to the Stoics—ani- 


statim spargi, quia non fuerit 
illi exitus liber—was not re- 
quired by their principles, as 
Seneca already observed. It 
belongs, in fact, only to indivi- 
dual members of that School. 

* Conf. Baur, Seneca und 
Paulus, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeit- 
no. für wissensch. Theol. i. 

‚221. 
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From one point of view, the theory of immor- 
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which he, in common with the early Christians, calls 
the birthday of eternal life;! his description of the 
peace of the eternity there awaiting us, of the free- 
dom and bliss of the heavenly life, of the light of 
knowledge which will there be shed on all the secrets 
of nature;? his language on the future recognition 
and happy society of souls made perfect ;? his see- 
ing in death a great day of judgment, when sentence 


1 Ep. 102, 22: Cum venerit 
dies ille, qui mixtum hoc divini 
humanigque secernat, corpus 
hic, ubi inveni, relinquam, ipse 
me Dis reddam ... per has 
mortalis vitee moras illi meliori 
vitse longiorique proluditur. As 
a child in its mother’s womb, 
sic per hoc spatium, quod ab 
infantia patet in senectutem, 
in alium maturescimus partum. 
All we possess, and the body 
itself, is only the baggage, 
which we neither brought into 
the world, nor can carry away 
with us, Dies iste, quem tan- 
quam extremum reformidas, 
xterni natalis est. Ep. 120, 
14: The body is breve hos- 
pitium, which a noble soul does 
not fear to lose. Scit enim, quo 
exiturus sit, qui, unde venerit, 
meminit. Conf. Ep. 65, 16. 

® Consol. ad Marc. 24, 8: 
Imago dumtaxat filii tui periit 

. ipse quidem ssternus me- 
liorisque nunc status est, de- 
spoliatus oneribus alienis et 
sibi relictus. The body is only 
a vessel, enveloping the soul in 
darkness: nititur illo, unde 
dimissus est; ibi illum seterna 
requies manet. Jdid. 26, 7: Nos 
quoque felices anime et eterna 
sortite. JIbdid. 19,6: Excessit 


filius tuus terminos intra quos 
servitur: excepit illum magna 
et zterna pax. No fear or care, 
no desire, envy, or compassion 
disturbs him. Jbid. 26, 5. 
Consol. ad Polyb. 9,3, 8: Nunc 
animus fratris mei velut ex 
diutinocarcere emissus, tandem 
sui juris et arbitrii, gestit et 
rerum nature spectacuilo fruitur 
... fruitur nunc aperto et 
libero colo .. . et nunc illic 
libere vagatur omniaque rerum 
naturs bona cum summa vo- 
luptate perspicit. Ep. 79, 12: 
Tunc auimus noster habebit, 
quod gratuletur sibi, cum emis- 
sus his tenebris. . . totum 
diem admiserit, et ccelo red- 
ditus suo fuerit. Ep. 102, 28: 
Aliquando nature tibi arcana 
retegentur, discutietur ista 
caligo et lux undique clara 
percutiet, which Seneca then 
further expands. 

® In Consol. ad Marc. 25, 1, 
Seneca describes how, the time 
of purification ended, the de- 
ceased one inter felices currit 
animas (the addition: excepit 
illum costus sacer Hanse rightly 
treats as a gloss) and how his 
grandfather shows him the hall 
of heaven. Ibid. 26, 3. 
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will be pronounced on every one;' his making 
the thought of a future life the great stimulus to 
moral conduct here;? even the way in which he 
consoles himself for the destruction of the soul by 
the thought that it will live again in another form 
hereafter®—all contain nothing at variance with 
the Stoic teaching, however near they may approach 
to Platonic or even Christian modes of thought.‘ 


' Ep. 26, 4: Velut adpro- 
pinquet experimentum et ille 
laturus sententiam de omnibus 
annis meis dies . .. quo, re- 
motis etrophis ac fucis, de me 
judicaturus sum. Compare the 
hora decretoria, Ep. 102, 24. 

2 Ep. 102, 29: Hc cogi- 
tatio (that of heaven and a 
future life) nihil sordidum 
animo subsidere sinit, nihil 
humile, nihil crudele. Deos 
rerum omnium esse testes ait : 
illis nos adprobari, illis in 
futurum parari jubet et zterni- 
tatem menti proponere. 

® Ep. 86,10: Mors. . . in- 
terruittit vitam, non eripit: 
veniet iterum qui nos in lucem 
reponat dies, quem multi re- 
cosarent, nisi oblitos reduceret. 
Sed postea diligentius docebo 
omnia, que videntur perire, 
mutari. Alquo animo debet 
rediturus exire. The souls can- 
not return, according to the 
Stoic teaching, until after the 
general conflagration, presum- 

that the same persons will 
be found in the future world as 
in the present. See p. 166, 2. 
As long as the world lasts, the 
better souls will cont'nue to 
exist, and only the particles of 
the body are employed for fresh 


bodies. Accordingly, the pas- 
sage just quoted, and also Ep. 
71, 13, must refer to the 
physical side of death, or else 
to the return of personality 
after the conflagration of the 
world. 

* Besides the definitions of 
als@nois in Diog. 52, and the 
remark that impressions are 
made on the organs of sense, 
but that the seat of feeling is 
in the tryepovindy ( Plat. Plac. iv. 
23, 1), the following statements 
may be mentioned : In the pro- 
cess of seeing, the dparındr 
zveöua, coming into the eyes 
from the #Ayenorındv, gives a 
spherical form to the air before 
the eye, by virtue of its rovuch 
xlynors (on ıdvos, see p. 128, 2), 
and, by means of the sphere of 
air, comes in contact with 
things ; and since by this pro- 
cess rays of light emanate from 
the eye, darkness must be 
visible. Diog.158; Alew. Aph. 
De Anim. 149; Plut. Plac. iv. 
15. The process of hearing is 
due to the spherical undula- 
tions of the air, which com- 
municate their motion to the 
ear. Diog. 158; Plut. Plac. iv. 
19,5. On the voice, called also 
$wrüev, see Plut. Plac. iv. 20, 2; 
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Seneca merely expanded the teaching of his School 
in one particular direction, in which it approaches 
most closely to Platonism ; and, of all the Stoics, 
Seneca was the most distinctly Platonic. 

Excepting the two points which have been dis- 
cussed at an earlier time,' and one other point re- 
lating to the origin of ideas and emotions, which will 
be considered subsequently, little is on record re- 
lating to the psychological views of the Stoics. 


21, 4; Diog. 55, and above 
p. 214, 2; 74, 5. Disease is 
caused by changes in the wveuua, 
Diog. 158 ; sleep &xAvoudvou rob 
ais@nricod tévou wep Td Hyenonı- 
xév, Diog. 158; Tertull. De An. 
43; and ina similar way, death 
éxAvoudvou tot révov Kal wapie- 


pévov, Iambl. (in Stob. Ecl. i. 
922), who, however, does not 
mention the Stoics by name. In 
the case of man, the ex- 
tinguishing of the power of 
life is only a liberation of 
rational souls. 

ı Page 77. 
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ETHICS. THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE STOIC 
ETHICS. ABSTRACT THEORY OF MORALITY. 
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WHATEVER attention the Stoics paid to the study of Cnar 


nature and to logic, the real kernel of their system 
lies, as has been already observed, in their Ethics; 
even natural science, that ‘most divine part of philo- 
sophy,’ was only pursued as an intellectual prepa- 
ration for Ethics. In the field of Ethics the true 
spirit of the Stoic system may therefore be expected 
to appear, and it may be anticipated that this sub- 
ject will be treated by them with special care. Nor 
is this expectation a vain one; for here the springs 
of information flowing freely give ample data re+ 
specting the Stoic doctrine of morality. Never- 
theless, respecting the formal grouping of these data 
only vague and contradictory statements are forth- 
coming. Moreover, the Stoics appear to have fol- 
lowed such different courses and to have been so 
little afraid of repetition, that it is hardly possible to 
obtain a complete survey of their whole system by 
following any one of the traditional divisions.! 


1 The chief passage in Diag. xbv uépos ris pidocodlas diaipod- 
vii. 84, is as follows: rd dt 76:- ow els Te Tov wep) Spuiis nal eis 
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Proceeding to group the materials in such a way 
as to give the clearest insight into the peculiarities 


Tov wepi Ayadar xal xaxay réroy 
xal ray wep) waav nal rep) dperijs 
wal wept rédAous wepl Te THs aperns 
dglas xal rap wpdtewy xal wep) Tor 
xabnxdyroy xporporay re xa) Awo- 
tpoxay. Kal obra 8’ iwodiapovew 
of xep) Xpiorwwor nal ’Apxdönuov 
kal Zivwva toy Tapoda xa) Awod- 
AdSapow Kal Aroydvny nal ’Avri- 
warpoy wal Tlooeddrıoy: 6 uty 
yap Kırrıebs Zhywy wal 6 KredrOns 
@s by dpyxadrepos aperdorepory 
xepl tav xpaypdrev 8:¢éAaBor. 
There may be doubts as to the 
punctuation, and, consequently, 
as to the sense, of the first sen- 
tence; but the form of ex- 
pression seems to imply that 
the five first portions contain 
main divisions, and the six 
following subdivisions. The 
ethics of Chrysippus and his 
followers would therefore fall 
into the following main divi- 
sions: wept dpuns, wepl &yadar 
kal xax@v, wepl wader; but it 
would be hard to assign tothese 
divisions their respective sub- 
divisions. The statement of 
Epictetus, Diss. iii. 2, agrees in 
part with thisdivision. He dis- 
tinguishes in his introduction 
to virtue three réxa:: 5 wepl ras 
öpdkeıs wal ras éxxAlge:s, called 
also 5 wep) rd waOn; 4 wepl ras 
Spas wal apopuds nal awdws 6 
wepl 7d xabijxoy; and, lastly, 4 
wept thy dvatawarnolay nal aveı- 
xadrnra nal Saws 5 xepl ras ovy- 
xatadéces. The first of these 
divisions would correspond with 
the third of Diogenes, the 
second with his first; but the 
division wep &yadar nal Kandy 
does not harmonise with the 


third of Epictetus (which, ac- 
cording to what follows, rather 
refers to the critical confirma- 
tion of meral principles not 
specially mentioned by Dio- 
genes), but rather with his first 
division treating of dpéfers and 
éxxAlceis. Stobseus again differs 
from either. In his survey of 
the Stoic ethics (Ecl. ii. c. 5), 
he first, p. 90, treats of what is 
good, evil, and indifferent, of 
what is desirable and de- 
testable, of the end-in-chief, 
and of happiness, in this sec- 
tion discussing at length thedoc- 
trineof virtue. Hethen goes on, 
p. 158, to consider the xadüxor, 
the impulses, p. 166, and the 
emotions (#d@n, as being one 
kind of impulse), appending 
thereto, p. 186, a discussion on 
friendship; and concluding, 
p. 192 to 242, with a long trea- 
tise on dvepyhuara (Kxarop6d- 
para, äuaprhuara, obBérepa), the 
greater portion of which is de- 
voted to describing the wise 
man and the fool. Turning to 
Sen. Ep. 95, 65, it is stated, on 
theauthority of Posidonius, that 
not only preceptio, but also 
suasio, consolatio, and exhorta- 
tio, and, moreover, causarum 
inquisitio (which, however, can 
hardly have been called etymo- 
logia by Posidonius, as Hanse 
reads but ztiologia) and etho- 
logia, description of moral 
states, are n . In Ep. 
89, 14, the parts of moral 
science are more accurately 
given as three; the first deter- 
mining the value of things, the 
second treating de actionibus, 
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and connection of the Stoic principles, the first dis- 
tinction to be made will be one between morality in 
general and particular points in morality. In con- 
sidering morality in general, those statements which 
give the abstract theory of morals will be distin- 
guished from those which modify it with a view to 
meet practical wants. The former again may be 
grouped round three points:—the enquiry into the 
highest good, that into the nature of virtue, and 
that relating to the wise man. 

The enquiry into the destiny and end of man 
turns, with the Stoics, as it did with all moral 
philosophers since the time of Socrates, about the 
fundamental conception of the good, and the ingre- 
dients necessary to make up the highest good or 
happiness.’ Happiness, they consider, can only be 
sought in rational activity or virtue. Speaking more 


the third de impetu, wepi dpujs. 
Two of these parts coincide 
indeed with those of Diogenes, 
hut this is not the case with 
the third, which is only one of 
the subdivisions in Diogenes 
(rept rev mpdtewor); and even 
Seneca’s first part more nearly 
agrees with one of these (xepl 
us wpérns atlas). Unfortu- 
nately, Seneca does not mention 
his authorities; and, accord. 
ingly, we are not sure whether 
his division is a genuine Stoic 
division. A similar division 
will be subsequently met with 
in the eclectic Academician 
Eudorus (living under An- 
gustus). None of the divisions 
quoted agree with the three 


problems proposed by Cic. Off. 
ii. 5, 18, or the three sections 
enumerated by Zpiet. Enchir. 
c. 51 (76), in which Petersen 
(Phil. Chrys. Fund. p 260) re- 
cognises Seneca’s three main 
divisions of Ethics. In the 
midst of such contending an- 
thorities, it seems impossible to 
establish the main division of 
the Stoic Ethics. One thing 
alone is clear, that they were 
themselves not agreed on the 
subject. Petersen's attempt, 
l. c. p. 258, appears to me a 
failure. 

1 Stoh. Ecl. ii. 138: TeXos 3é 
darıv elvas Tb edSamoveiv, 09 
Evexa wdvta wpdırera, aurd dt 


apdrieras piv, oudevds de Evers. — 


Q 


A. The 
highest 
good. 

(1) Nature 
of the 
highest 
good. 
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to nature, all turns upon agreement with the essen- 
tial constitution of the being, and this essential con- 
stitution consists, in the case of a man, simply in 
reacon.! One and the same thing, therefore, is al- 
ways meant, whether, with Zeno, life according to 
nature is spoken of as being in harmony with one- 
self, or whether, following Cleanthes, it is simply 
said to be the agreement of life with nature, and 
whether, in the latter case, dvors is taken to mean 
the world at large, or is limited to human nature in 


particular.? 


Antipater, Archedemus, Posi- 
donius) ; and that of the good: 
rd reAeıov Kata Hbaw Aoyınod ds 
Aoyınov (Diog. 94). 

1 Sen. Ep. 121, 14: Omne 
animal primum constitutioni 
sus conciliari: hominis autem 
constitutionem rationalem esse: 
et ideo conciliari hominem sibi 
non tanquam animali sed tan- 
quam rationali. Ea enim parte 
sibi carus est homo, qua homo 
est. Jd. Ep. 92, 1: The body is 
subservient to the soul, and the 
irrational part of the soul to the 
rational part. Hence it follows: 
In hoc uno positam esse beatam 
vitam, ut in nobis ratio perfecta 
sit. Similarly, Ep. 76. 8. A. 
Aurel. vi. 44: cuppéper dt éxdore 
td wata Thy éavrov KaTarKeuhy 


xal pboıw‘ 4 dt duh pdats Aoyinh 


"xalworırıch. Conf. viii. 7 and 12. 


2 According to Stob. ii. 132, 
Diog. vii. 89, the ancient Stoics 
were not altogether agreed as to 
the terms in which they would 
express their theory. Zeno, for 
instance, is said by Stobsus 
to have defined 7éAos = ÖuoAcYyov- 
uévws (nv; Cleanthes first added 
the words ri ice, and Chry- 


In every case the meaning is, that the 


sippus and his followers aug- 
mented the formula by several 
additions. Dieg. 87 attributes 
the words r5 ¢éce to Zeno, 
adding, however, 89, that Chry- 
sippus understood by gues, rhr 
Te Kouwhy nal Blas thy dvOperwivyy, 
whereas Cleanthes understood 
thy xolyny péyny ovxérs dt xa) Thr 
er) yépovs. These differences 
are, however, not important. 
The simple expression déoAo- 
younéyws (jv means, without 
doubt, axdAowdor Er Bio, the (Fr 
Kad” Eva Adıyor cal ouuparor (Stab. 
ii. 132 and 158), the duoarcyia 
wayrds Tov Biov (Diog. vii. 89), 
the vita sibi concors, the con- 
cordia animi (Sen. Ep. 89, 15 ; 
V. Be. 8,6), the unum hominem 
agere, which, according to Ser. 
Ep. 120, 22, is only found in a 
wise man—in a word, the even 
tenour of life and consistency. 
Nevertheless, this consistency 
is only possible when indi- 
vidual actions accord with the 
requirements of the character 
of the agent. Accordingly, 
Stob. ii. 158, places dxoAovOws TH7 
éda.raéy gtoe by the side of 
üxörovdos dr Big. Cleanthes, 
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life of the individual approximates to or falls short 
of the goal of happiness, exactly in proportion as it 
approaches to or departs from the universal law of 
the world and the particular rational nature of man. 
In a word, a rational life, an agreement with the 
general course of the world, constitutes virtue. The 
principle of the Stoic morality might therefore be 
briefly expressed in the sentence: Only virtue is 
good, and happiness consists exclusively in virtue.! 
If, however, following Socrates, the good is defined 


as being what is useful,? 


therefore, in adding to the ex- 
pression duodrcyouperws the 
words rf $dceı, which, however, 
according to Ding. 87, Zeno had 
done before him, was only 
going back to the next con- 
dition of duoAoyoyudvas Giv. We 
can, however, hardly believe 
with Diogenes that Cleanthes 
understood by ¢tors only nature 
in general, but not human 
nature. He may have alluded 
in express terms to now pdois 
or xowös »öuos only, with the 
praise of which his well-known 
bymn ends, but it cannot have 
been his intention to exclude 
human nature, which is only a 
particular form of nature in 
general. Chrysippus therefore 
only expanded, but did not 
contradict, the teaching of his 
master. 

ı Diog. vii. 30; 94; 101; 
Stob. ii. 200; 138; Sext. Pyırh. 
iii. 169; Math. xi. 184; Cie. 
Tusc. ii. 25, 61; Fin. iv. 16, 45; 
Acad. i. 10; Parad. 1; Sen. 
Benef. vii. 2, 1; Ep. 71, 4; 
74,1; 76,11; 85, 17; 120, 3; 
118, 10, where the relation of 
the conceptions honestum bo- 


then the sentence would 


num, secundum naturam is spe- 
cially considered. To prove 
their position, the Stoics make 
use of the chain-argument, of 
which they are generally fond. 
Thus Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 13, 11): 7d &yadbdy aiperdy- 
708 aiperdy dperrdy: 723 dperrdy 
dwawerdv‘ rd 3D dwawerbv Kadrdy. 
(The same in Cie. Fin. iii. 8, 27, 
and iv. 18, 50, where I would 
suggest the reading validius 
instead of vitiosius.) Again: 
Td dyabdy xapröv‘ Tb 54 yaprdy 
cepvdy * Tb 8t ceuvdy aadv. (The 
same somewhat expanded in 
Cio. Tusc. v. 15, 43.) Stob. ii. 
126: way &yaddv alperdv elvaı, 
dperroy yap xal Sonimacrdy «at 
éraverdy ündpxew' way dt Kandy 
gpevardy, Another sorites of the 
same kind in Sen. Ep. 88, 2. 

® Stob. ii. 78; 94; Diog. vii. 
94 and 98 ; Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 169; 
Math. xi. 22, 25, and 30. Ac- 
cording to Cic. Fin. iii. 10, 33, 
Diogenes reconciled this defi- 
nition with the definition of the 
good and the perfect quoted on 
p. 227, 4, by observing that the 
useful is a motus aut status 
natura absoluti. 
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run thus: Only Virtue is useful; advantage cannot 


be distin nn from dut | whilst to a bad man no= 
thing is useful,! since, in the case of a rational being, 


x 


3 


RS 


good and evil does not depend on what happens to 
him, but simply on his own conduct.? A view of 
life is here presented to us in which happiness coin- 
cides with virtue, the good and the useful with duty 
and reason. There is neither any good independently 
of virtue, nor is there in virtue and for virtue any 
evil. 

The Stoics accordingly refused to admit the ordi- 
nary distinction, sanctioned by popular opinion and 
the majority of philosophers, between various kinds 
and degrees of good ; nor would they allow bodily 
advantages and external circumstances to be in- 
cluded among good things, together with mental 
and moral qualities. A certain difference between 
goods they did not indeed deny, and various kinds 
are mentioned by them in their formal division 
of goods.? But these differences amount, in the 


' Sext. 1. c. Stob. ii. 188: with wpéAca, the good in it- 


pnddva pavaoy phre wpedrcioba 
uhre wperciv, elvat yap Td wpe- 
Aciv Toxew Kar’ dpethy, Kal rd 
woeAcioOa: mıreicdaı Kar’ aperhy. 
Ibid. ii. 202; Plut. Sto. Rep. 
12; Com. Not. 20,1; Cie. Off. 
ii. 3, 10; iii. 3, 11; 7, 34. 

2 M. Aurel. ix. 16. 

2 See Diog. 94; Stob. ii. 96 ; 
124; 130; 136; Seat. Pyrrh. 
iii. 169; Math. xi. 22; Cto. Fin. 
iii. 16, 55; Sen. Ep. 66, 5. 
Good is here defined to be 
either opéAaa or obx Erepov d&pe- 
Aelas (inseparably connected 


self, just as the virtuous man is 
connected with virtue, which 
is a part of himself. See Sez- 
tus l.c. and above p. 104, 2), 
or, what is the same thing, 
doerh Hd peréxoy dperijs. (Sext. 
Math. xi. 184.) A distinction 
is drawn between three kinds of 

ood: rd dp ob 4 ap’ ob torw 
wpedciobar, 10 xab’ $ oupBalre 
wpercioba:, Td oldy Te eopedciv. 
Under the first head comes vir- 
tue, under the second virtuous 
actions, under the third, be- 
sides the two others, virtuous 
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end, to no more than this, that whilst some goods 
are good and useful in themselves, others are only 
subsidiary to them. The existence of several equally 
primary goods appears to the Stoics to be at va- 
riance with the conception of the good. That only 
is a good, according to their view, which has an un- 
conditional value. That which has a value only in 
comparison with something else, or as leading to 
something else, does not deserve to be called a good. 
The difference between what is good and what is 
not good is not only a difference of degree, but algo 
one of kind ; and what is not a good per se can never 


subjects—men, Gods, and de- 
mons. A second division of 
goods ( Diog., Seat. iii. 181, Stod.) 
is into goods of the soul, ex- 
ternal goods, the possession of 
virtuous friends and a virtuous 
country, and such as are neither 
(td abrdy taurg elvat crovdaioy 
cal evSaluova, virtue and happi- 
ness considered as the relation 
of the individual to himself, as 
his own possessions). Goods 
of the soul are then divided 
into d:abéceis (virtues), &es (or 
éxirndevyara, as instances of 
which Stod. ii. 100, 128, quotes 
partixh and giAdcyewperpia, &C.; 
these are not so unchangeable 
as peculiarities of character, 
and are therefore only éfeis, p. 
103, 1), and those which are 
neither ées nor d:d@ecess —ac- 
tions themselves. A third divi- 
sion of goods (Diog., Cic. |. c., 
Stob. 80, 100, 114) distinguishes 
vTeAud or di’ adra alpera (moral 
actions), worried (friends and 
the services they render), reAır& 
and sonr«a (virtues them- 


selves); fourthly and fifthly, 
pixtd (as ebrexria and etynpla), 
and awA@ or äuıxra (such as 
science), and the de sapdévra 
(virtues), and ob« del wapdéyra 
(oluy xapa, wepimdrynos). The 
corresponding divisions of evil 
are given by Diogenes and Sto- 
bzus. The latter (ii. 126 and 
136) enumerates, in addition, 
the dyaba dv xivhoe: (xapd, &c.) 
and dv oxéce: (ebraxtos Havxla, 
&c.), the latter being partially 
ey €keı ; the ayafd nad’ daura (vir- 
tues) and mpds rl wws Exovra 
(honour, benevolence, friend- 
ship); the gonds which are 
necessary for happiness (vir- 
tues), and those which are 
not necessary (xapa, édwirnded- 
para). Seneca’s list is far more 
limited, although it professes 
to be more general. He men- 
tions, prima bona, tanquam 
gaudium, pax, salus paırim; 


secunda, in materia infelici ex- 


pressa, tanquam tormentorum 
patientia;; tertia, tanquam mo- 
destus incessus. 
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be a good under any circumstances.! The same re- 
marks apply to evil. That which is not in itself 
an evil can never become so from its relation to 
something else. Hence only that which is absolutely 
good, or virtue, can be considered a good; and only 
that which is absolutely bad, or vice,’ can be con- 
sidered an evil. All other things, however great 
their influence may be on our state, belong to a class 
of things neither good nor evil, but indifferent, or 
adıddbopa.® Neither health, nor riches, nor honour, 
not even life itself, is a good; and just as little are 
the opposite states—poverty, sickness, disgrace, and 


death—evils.‘ 


ı Cie. Fin. iii. 10, 33: Ego 
assentior Diogeni, qui bonum 
definierit id quod esset natura 
absolutum [adroreAts] . . . hoc 
autem ipsum bonum non acces- 
sione neque crescendo aut cum 
ceteris comparando sed propria 
vi et sentimus et appellamus 
bonum. Ut enim mel, etsidul- 
cissimum est, suo tamen pro- 
prio genere saporis, non com- 
paratione cum aliis, dulce esse 
sentitur, sic bonum hoc de quo 
agimus est illud quidem plurimi 
restimandum, sed ea sestimatio 
ni valet non eee 


ne Sen. Benef. vii. 2, 1: Nec 
malum esse ullum nisi turpe, 
nec bonum nisi honestum. 
Alex. Aph. De Fat. c. 28, p. 88: 
N per dperh Te wal ij narla pdvas 
nar’ avrots N wey dyabby 7 58 
kaxdv. See p. 229; 233, 1. 

3 Seat. Math. xi. 61, after 
giving two irrelevant defini- 
tions of ab:dpupow: xara tplroy 


Both are in themselves indifferent, 


dt nal TeAevraior tpéxor dacly 
&didpopoy 7d ufre wpds evdauuorlar 
Bhre xpos xaxodamorlay auAAau- 
Bayéuevor. To this category be- 
long egies goods, health, 
&c. § yap Eorw eb Kal wands 
xpneda, Tour’ by ely &dıdpopor - 
dd wayrds 8’ üpern pep Kass, 
xanig dt wants, byıela dt wad rois 
wepl odpar: wort pey ed wort 32 
Kanes Earı xpnodaı. Similarly, 
Pyrrh. iii. 177, and Diag. 102, 
who defines ob3érepa as Sea whe" 
oberer uhre BAdwre. Stob. ii. 
142: &dıapopov= rd uhre ayabdy 
uhre xaxdyv, kal Td uhre aiperdy 
phre peverdy. Plut. Sto. Rep. 
31,1: ¢ yap Earır ed xphoacba 
xal xax@s Tovr6 pact uhr’ &yabdy 
elvaı phre xaxdy. 

‘ Zeno (in Sen. Ep. 82, 9) 
proves this of death by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, the accuracy 
of which he appears to have 
mistrusted: Nullum malum 
gloriosum est: mors autem 
gloriosa est (there is a glorious 
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a material which may either be employed for good 


or else for evil.! 


The Academicians and Peripatetics were most 
vigorously attacked by the Stoics for including 
among goods external things which are dependent 
on chance. For how can that be a good under any 
circumstances, which bears no relation to man’s 
moral nature, and is even frequently obtained at the 
cost of morality ?* If virtue renders a man happy, 


death): ergo mors non est ma- 
lum. In general, two considera- 
tions are prominent in the 
Stoic treatment of this subject : 
that what is according to nature 
cannot be an evil, and that 
life taken by itself is not a good. 
Other ents, however, for 
diminishing the fear of death 
are not despised. See Sen. Ep. 
30, 4; 77, 11, 82, 8; Cons. ad. 
Marc. 19, 3; M. Aurel. ix. 3; 
viii. 58. And other passages 
quoted in Baumhauers Vet. 
Philosoph. Doctr. De Morte Vo- 
luntaria, p. 211. 

! Chrysippus (in Pit. Sto. 
Rep. 15, 4): All virtue is done 
away with, ds N rh» Höorhe I) Th 
Syleay § Tı Tav bAA@y, d ph Kardy 
dor, &yabdy awroAlweoper. Id. 
(in Plut.C. Not. 5, 2): dv rq 
war’ äperhr Bioür pdvov dor) rd 
ebda:pdves, Tay bAAwy oböly Oyroy 
xpos Auas 003’ els TovTo auvepyoty- 
tev, Similarly, 8to. Rep. 17, 
2. Sen. Vit. Be. 4, 3: The only 
good is honestas, the only evil 
turpitudo, cetera vilis turba 
rerum, nec detrahens quicquam 
beatee vite nec adjieiens. Id. 
Ep. 66, 14: There is no differ- 
ence between the wise man’s 
joy and the firmness with which 


he endures pains, quantum ad 
ipsas virtutes, plurimum inter 
illa, in quibus virtus utraque 
ostenditur . . . virtutem ma- 
teria non mutat. Ep. 71, 21: 
Bona ista aut mala non efficit 
materia, sed virtus. Ep. 85, 
39: Tu illum [sapientem] premi 
putas malis? Utitur. /d. Ep. 
44; 120, 3; Plut. C. Not. 4,1; 
Sto. Rep. 18,5; 31, 1; Chrys- 
ippus, in Ps. Plut. De Nobil. 12, 
2; Diog. 102; Stob. ii. 90; Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 181; Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 43 and 107. 

2 Sext. Math. xi. 61. See 
above, p. 232, 3. Diog. 103: 
The good can only do good, 
and never do harm; ob uaAAov 
8 wperde? N Pidateı 6 wAovros 
kal 7 dylea: obx tp’ dyabdy 
obre wAovros off iylea. Again: 
@ torw ed nal xaxds xpioda, 
tovr’ ove tori ayabdy’ wAotr@ 
34 xal Syielg tory ed nal Kaxws 
xpiodaı, «.7.A. In Sen. Ep. 87, 
11, instead of the proposition, 
that nothing is a gooa except 
virtue, the following arguments 
are given as traditional among 
the Stoics (interrogationes nos- 
trorum), apparently taken from 
Posidonius (see p. 31, 35, 38): 
(1) Quod bonum est, bonos 
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it must render him perfectly happy in "himself, since 
no one can be happy who is not happy altogether. 
Were anything which is not in man’s power al- 
lowed to influence his happiness, it would detract 
from the absolute worth of virtue, and man would 
never be able to attain to that imperturbable se- 
renity of mind without which no happiness is con- 


ceivable.! 


facit: fortuita bonum non fa- 
ciunt: ergo non sunt bona. 
(Similarly in M. Aurel. ii. 11, 
iv. 8: Whatever does no moral 
harm, does no harm to human 
life.) (2) Quod contemptis- 
simo cuique contingere ac tur- 
pissimo potest, bonum non est; 
opes autem et lenoni et laniste 
contingunt: ergo, &c. (So, too, 
Marc. Aurelius, v. 10.) (3) 
Bonum ex malo non fit: divitie 
tiunt, fiunt autem ex avaritia: 
ergo, &c. (Conf. Alex, Aphr. 
Top. 107: Td 3a naxov Yıyvö- 
pevor olx Lotır dyaldy* wAovros 
38 xal 3:4 wopvoßoonlas xaxot 
brros Yiveras, «.7.A.) (4) Quod 
dum consequi volumus in multa 
mala incidimus, id bonum non 
est: dum divitias autem conse- 
qui volumus, in multa mala in- 
cidimus, &c. (5) Quz neque 
magnitudinem animo dant nec 
tiduciam nec securitatem, con- 
traautem insolentiam,tumorem, 
arrogantiam creant, maja sunt: 
a fortuitis autem (previously, 
not only riches but health had 
been included in this class) in 
hc impellimur: ergo non sunt 
bona. That riches are not a 
good is proved by Diogenes (in 
Cio. Fin. iii. 15, 49); that po- 
verty and pain are no evils is 


proved by the argument, quoted 
in Sen. Ep. 85, 30: Quod ma- 
lam est nocet: quod nocet de- 
teriorem facit. Dolor et pau- 
pertas deteriorem non faciunt: 
ergo mala non sunt. The Stoic 
proposition is also estabıished 
from a theological point of view. 
Nature, says M. Aurel. ii. 11, 
ix. 1, could never have allowed 
that good and evil should 
equally fall to the lot of the 
good anda the bad ; consequently, 
what both enjoy equally—hfe 
and death, honour and dis- 
honour, pleasure and trouble, 
riches and poverty—can neither 
be good nor evil. On the value 
of fame, see id. iv. 19. 

1 This view is compared 
with the Academician in Cie. 
Tusc. v. 13, 39; 18, 51; Som. 
Ep. 85, 18; 71,18; 92,14. In 
the last passage, the notion that 
happiness can be increased by 
external goods, and is conse- 
quently capable of degrees, is 
refuted by arguments such as 
4, 24: Quid potest desiderare 
is, cui omnia honesta contin- 
guot? ... et quid stultius tar- 
piusve, quam bonum rationalis 
animi ex irrationalibus nectere ? 

. non intenditur virtus, ergo 
ne beata quidem vita, que ex 
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_ Least of all, can pleasure be considered a good, 
or be regarded, as it was by Epicurus, as the 


ultimate and highest object in life. 


He who places 


pleasure on the throne makes a slave of virtue ;! 
he who considers pleasure a good ignores the real 
conception of the good and the peculiar value of 
virtue ;? he appeals to feelings, rather than to 
actions ;* he requires reasonable creatures to pur- 


virtute est. Conf. Ep. 72, 7: 
Cui aliquid accedere potest, id 
imperfectum est. 

! Cleanthes expands this no- 
tion, in rhetorical language, in 
Cio. Fin. ii. 21, 69. Conf. Sen. 
Benef. iv. 2, 2: [Virtus] non 
est virtus si sequi potest. 
Primse partes ejus sunt : ducere 
debet, imperare, summo loco 
stare: tu illam jubes signum 
petere. Jd. Vit. Be. 11, 2; 
13,5; 14, 1. 

2 Compare on this subject 
the words of Chrysippus on 
p. 233, 1, quoted by Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 15, and, for their ex- 
planation, Sen. Benef. iv. 2, 4: 
Non indignor, quod post volup- 
tatem ponitur virtus, sed quod 
omnino cum voluptate con- 
feratur contemptrix ejus et 
hostis et longissime ab illa 
resiliens. Jd. Vit. Be. 15, 1: 
Pars honesti non potest esse 
nisi honestum, nec summum 
bonum habebit sinceritatem 
suam, si aliquid in se viderit 
dissimile meliori. According 
to Plut. 15, 3; 13, 3, Com. Not. 
25, 2, this statement of Chry- 
sippus is at variance with 
another statement of his, in 
which he says: If pleasure be 
declared to be a guod, but not 


the highest good, justice (the 
Peripatetic view) might per- 
haps still be safe, since, in 
comparison with pleasure, it 
may be regarded as the higher 
good. Still, this was only a 
preliminary and tentative con- 
cession, which Chrysippus sub- 
sequently proved couid not be 
admitted, inasmuch as it was 
out of harmony with the true 
conception of the good, and 
changed the difference in kind 
(on which see p. 232, 1) be- 
tween virtue and other things 
into a simple difference in 
degree. Plutarch (Sto. Rep. 15, 
6), with more reason, blames 
Chrysippus for asserting against 
Aristotle that, if pleasure be 
regarded as the highest good, 
justice becomes impossible, but 
not other virtues; for how 
could a Stoic, of all philo- 
sophers, make such a distinc- 
tion between virtues? Evi- 
dently the zeal of controversy 
has here carried away the 
philosopher beyond the point 
at which his own principles 
would bear him out. 

3 M. Aurel. vi. 15: 5 pey 
Qırdbokos AAAorplay = evépyeray 
iov ayaddy SwodapBdre:: 6 Se 
girfsgouvos idlav weiow: 5 58 vody 
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sue what is unreasonable, and souls nearly allied 
to God to go after the enjoyments of the lower ani- 
mals.! Pleasure must never be the object of pur- 
suit, not even in the sense that true pleasure is 
invariably involved in virtue. That it no doubt is.? 
It is true that there is always a peculiar satisfaction, 
and a quiet cheerfulness and peace of mind, in moral 
conduct, just as in immoral conduct there is a lack 
of inward peace; and in this sense it may be said 
that the wise man alone knows what true and lasting 
pleasure is.? But even the pleasure afforded by 
moral excellence ought never to be an object, but 
only a natural consequence, of virtuous conduct ; 
otherwise the independent value of virtue is im- 


paired.‘ 

Exev l3lav wpatır. Conf. ix. 16: 
obn dv weloei, adr’ dvepyelg, Td TOU 
Aoyixod woAiTicod (gov Kxaxdy Kal 
äyaddr. 

ı Sen. Ep. 92, 6-10; Vit. 
Beat. 5, 4; 9, 4; Posidonius, in 
Sen. Ep. 92, 10. 

? Taking the expression in 
its strict meaning, it is hardly 
allowed by the Stoics, when 
they speak accurately. Under- 
standing by Adorh an emotion, 
i.e. something contrary to na- 
ture and blameworthy, they 
assert that the wise man feels 
delight (xapd, gaudium), but 
not pleasure (78ovh, letitia, vo- 
luptas). See Sen. Ep. 59, 2; 
Diog. 116 ; Alea. Aphr. Top. 96; 
the last-named giving defi- 
nitions of xapd, ndorh, répyis, 
ebppootyn. 

* Sen. Ep. 23, 2; 27, 3; 
59,2; 14; 72,8; Vit. Be. 3,4; 

4; De Ira, ii. 6, 2. 


_ * Diog, 94: Virtue is a 
good; éxryervhuata dt thy Te 
xapay nal thy ebppoctrny xal 72 
sapanihcıa. Sen. Benef. iv. 2, 
3: It isa question utrum virtus 
summi boni causa sit, an ipsa 
summum bonum. Seneca, of 
course, says the latter. Conf. 
De Vit. Be. 4, 5: The wise man 
takes pleasure in peace of mind 
and cheerfulness, non ut bonis, 
sed ut ex bono suo ortis. Jbid, 
9,1: Non, si voluptatem pre- 
statura virtus est, ideo propter 
hanc petitur . . . voluptas non 
est merces nec causa virtutis, 
sed accessio, nec quia delectat 
placet, sed si placet et delectat. 
The highest good consists only 
in mental perfection and health, 
in ipso judicio et habitu op- 
time mentis, in the sanitas et 
libertas animi, which desires 
nothing but virtue; ipsa pre- 
tium sui. Jbid. 15, 2: Ne 
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Nor may pleasure be placed side by side with 


virtue, as a part of the highest good, or be declared 


to be inseparable from virtue. Pleasure and virtue 
are different in essence and kind. Pleasure may be 
immoral, and moral conduct may go hand in hand 
with difficulties and pains. Pleasure is found among 
the worst of men, virtue only amongst the good; 
virtue is dignified, untiring, imperturbable ; pleasure 
is grovelling, effeminate, fleeting. Those who look 
upon pleasure as a good are its slaves; those in 
whom virtue reigns supreme control pleasure, and 
hold it in check.! In no sense can pleasure be 
allowed to weigh in a question of morals; seeing 
it is not an end-in-itself, but only the result ‚of 
an action ;? not a good, but something absolutely 
indifferent. The only point on which the Stoics 
are not unanimous is, whether every pleasure is 
contrary to nature,? as the stern Cleanthes, in the 


gaudium quidem, quod ex vir- 
tute oritur, quamvis bonum sit, 
absoluti tamen boni pars est, 
non magis quam letitia et 
tranquillitas . .. sunt enim 
ista bona, sed consequentia 
summum bonum, non consum- 
mantia. Here, too. belongs 
the statement in Stob. ii. 184, 
188 (conf. M. Aurel. vii. 74): 
wdrra thy dytivoiy pedvivra 
Yon» opérciay dwodauBdyew wap’ 
aurd rovro, for the reasons 
stated, p. 230, 1. 

' Sen. Vit. Be. c. 7 and 
-10-12; M. Aurel. viii. 10. 
Among the Stoic arguments 
against identifying pleasure 
and pain with good and evil, 


may be placed the inference in 
Clem. Strom. iv. 483, c, which 
bears great similarity to the 
third argument, quoted on 
p. 233, 2: If thirst be painful, 
and it be pleasant to quench 
thirst, thirst must be the cause 
of this pleasure: &yaboudt ramrı- 
nov Tb kandy ovK by yévotro, «.7.A, 

2 Diog. 85: d 88 Adyovel 
Tives, mpds ndorhr ylyveodaı thy 
aputry dpuhy Tois (pos, perdos 
drodalyouct. exvydvynua Ydp 
pacır, ei bpa early, ndorhr elvan, 
Stay abrh xa? aithy 7 pears 
exi(nricaca rh Evapudlorra +H 
ovordce: &roAdßn. 

* Taking pleasure in its 
widest sense. In its more re- 
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spirit of Cynicism, asserted, or whether there is 
such a thing as a natural and desirable pleasure.! 
Virtue, on the other hand, needs no extraneous ad- 
ditions, but contains in itself all the conditions of 
happiness.? The reward of virtuous conduct, like 
the punishment of wickedness, consists only in the 
character of those actions, one being according to 
nature, the other contrary to nature? And so un- 
conditional is this self-sufficiency of virtue,‘ that the 


stricted sense, they reject #8orh, 
understanding thereby a par- 
ticular emotion. See p. 236, 2. 

1 Seat. Math. xi. 78: rh» 
Höorhv 5 pty 'Exlxoupos d&yabby 
elval gnaw: 5 382 elxay ‘ navelnv 
parrov 4 hodelnr’ (Antisthenes) 
xandy* of 8t awd rhs oroas Adıd- 
dopoy xal ob wponyudvov. aAAd 
KAedyOns pev uhre xara otbow 
airiy elva: phre adtlay lyew 
atrhy dv ro Pla, wabdwep dt 7rd 
xdAAurrpov Kara $boıv uh elvar‘ 
6 82 ’Apxdönnos xara ptow pry 
elva: &s ras dv narxdın Tplxas, 
ox) 88 nal Aflav Fyew. Tlavalrıos 
52 rır& py nara dow Ömdpxewv 
viva 54 wapa pbaıy. 

2 Accordingly, it is also de- 
fined to be réxyn ebdatuorlas roin- 
tinh, Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, b. 

2 Diog. 89: rhy +’ dperhy 
Sıddenıv elvam dpodrcyounéyny xa) 
abrhy 3’ abrhy elva: alperhy, ob 
Bid rıva OdBov 4 eAnl8a # ri Tay 
Etwber* dy abri 7 elvaı rhy ebdaı- 
povlay, &r’ ofon [-ns] Woxp [-ns] 
reroinnévy [-ns] xpos duodcylay 
wayras Tov Blov. Sen. De Clem. i. 
1, 1: Quamvis enim recte facto- 
rum verus fructus sit fecisse, nec 
ullum virtutum pretium dignum 
illis extra ipsas sit. Jd. Ep. 
81,19. Ep. 94, 19: Asquitatem 


per se expetendam nec metu 
nos ad illam cogi nec mercede 
conduci. Non esse justum cui 
quicquam in hac virtute placet 
preter ipsam. Jd. Ep. 87, 34: 
Maximum scelerum supplicium 
in ipsis est. Benef. iv. 12: 
Quid reddat beneficium ? dic tu 
mihi, quid reddat justitia, &c. ; 
si quicquam preter ipsas, ipsas 
non expetis. M. Aurel. ix. 42: 
tl yap xArdoy Odras ed xprhoas by- 
Oparsov: obk dpan tobre, Sr: ward 
Hvow rhy ohv Tı Expatas, dAAd 
robrov wc8dy (nreis; When man 
does good, werolnke wpds d xare- 
oxebarraı xal Eye: rd davrov. Id. 
vii. 73; viii. 2. See pp. 230,1; 
236, 4. 

4 Diog. vii. 127: abrdpy 
elva: Thy dperhy wpds cd8aportay. 
Cic. Parad. 2; Sen. Ep. 74, 1: 
Qui omne bonum honesto cir- 
cumscripsit, intra se felix est. 
This abrdpxesa is even asserted 
of individual virtnes, by virtue 
of the connection between 
them all. Of $pdmmeıs, for in- 
stance, in Sen. Ep. 85, 2. it is 
said: Qui prudens est, et tem- 
perans est. Qui temperans, est 
et constans. Qui constans est, 
imperturbatus est. Qui im- 
perturbatas est, sine tristitia 


een. _ 0:0 en al 
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happiness which it affords is not increased by length 
oftime.! Rational self-control is here recognised as 
the only good ; thereby man makes himself indepen- 
dent of all external circumstances, absolutely free, 
and inwardly satisfied.? 

The happiness of the virtuous man—and this is 
a very marked feature in Stoicism—is thus more 
negative than positive. It consists in independence 
and peace of mind rather than in the enjoyment 
which moral conduct brings with it. In mental 
disquietude—says Cicero, speaking as a Stoic— 
consists misery ; in composure, happiness. How can he 
be deficient in happiness, he enquires, whom courage 
preserves from care and fear, and self-control guards 
from passionate pleasure and desire ?* How can he 
fail to be absolutely happy who is in no way depen- 
dent on fortune, but simply and solely on himself? * 
To be free from disquietude, says Seneca, is the 


est. Qui sine tristitia est, beatus 
est. Ergo prudens est beatus, 
et prudentia ad vitam beatam 
satis est. Similarly in respect 
of bravery (ibid. 24). This 
airdpxea of virtue was natu- 
rallv a chief point of attack for 
an opponent. It is assailed by 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, on the 
ground that neither the things 
which the Stoics declare to be 
natural and desirable (xpory- 
péva), nor, on the other hand, 
the natural conditions of vir- 
tuous action, can be without 
effect on happiness, and that it 
will not do to speak of the 
latter aa only negative con- 
ditions (dy ob &vev). See Plut. 
C. Not. 4, and 11, 1. 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 26; C. 
Not. 8, 4, where Chrysippus is 
charged with at one time deny- 
ing that happiness is aug- 
mented by length of time, and 
at another declaring momen- 
tary wisdom and happiness to 
be worthless. Cie. Fin. iii. 14, 
45; Sen. Ep. 74, 27; 93, 6; 
Benef. v. 17, 6; M. Aurel. xii. 

*35. The Stoics are, on this 
point, at variance with Aris- 
totle. 

» This view is frequently 
expressed by the Stoics of the 
Roman period, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and M. Aurelius. Proofs 
will be found subsequently. 

* Tusc. v. 15, 43; 14, 42. 

1 Parad. 2, 
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peculiar privilege of the wise ;! the advantage which 
is gained from philosophy is, that of living without 
fear, and rising superior to the troubles of life? Far 
more emphatical than any isolated expressions is the 
support which this negative view of moral aims de- 
rives from the whole character of the Stoic ethics, 
the one doctrine of the apathy of the wise man 
sufficiently proving that freedom from disturbances, 
an unconditional assurance, and self-dependence, are 
the points on which these philosophers lay especial 
value. 

The Good, in as far as it is based on the general 
arrangement of the world, to which the individual is 
subordinate, appears to man in the character of Law. 
Law being, however, the law of man’s own nature, 
the Good becomes the natural object of man’s de- 
sire, and meets his natural impulse. The concep- 
tion of the Good as law was a view never unfamiliar 
to moral philosophy, but it was cultivated by the 
Stoics with peculiar zeal ;® and forms one of the points 
on which Stoitcism subsequently came into contact, 
partly with Roman jurisprudence, partly with the ethics 
of the Jews and Christians. Moreover, as the Stoics 
considered that the Reason which governs the world 


! De Const. 18, 5; 75, 18 testatem: insstimabile bonum 


Expectant nos, si ex ‘hac ali- 
quando face in illud evadimus 
sublime et excelsum, tran- 
quillitas animi et expulsis 
erroribus absoluta libertas. 
Queris, que sit ista? Non 
homines timere, non Deos. Nec 
turpia velle nec nimia. In se 
ipsum habere maximam po- 


est, suum fieri. 

® Ep. 29, 12: Quid ergo 

; philosophia prestabit ? 

Scilicet ut malis tibi placere, 
quam populo,... ut sine metu 
Deorum hominumque vivas, ut 
aut vincas mala aut finias. 

* See Krische, mune eee 
368 and 475 
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is the general Law of all beings,' so they recognised 
in the moral demands of reason the positive and 
negative aspects of the Law of God.” Human law 
comes into existence when man becomes aware of 
the divine law, and recognises its claims on him.? 
Civil and moral law are, therefore, commands abso- 
lutely imperative on every rational being.“ No man 
can feel himself to be a rational being without at 
the same time feeling himself pledged to be moral.’ 


1 See p. 148, 2. 

? yduos, according to the 
Stoic definition (Stod. Ecl. ii. 
190, 204; Floril. 44, 12, and in 
the fragment ot Chrysippus 
quoted by Marcian in Digest. 
i. 8, 2, and the Scholiast of 
Hermogenes in Spengel Zuvay. 
rexv. 177, Krische, Forsch. 475) 
=Aoyos opObds wpootartınds ner 
Tay KomTeav,äsrayopevrındsötrav 
ev woimnreay. It. is therefore arov- 
8aidy Te or GOTEW, something of 
moral value, imposing duties 
onman. The ultimate source 
of this Adyos must be looked 
for in the Aédyos «owds, the 
divine or world reason. The 
general Jaw is, according to 
Diog. vii. 88 (who here, ac- 
cording to the passage quoted 
from (ie. N.D.i. 15, 40 on p. 
148, 2, is apparently following 
Chrysippus)=4 dp0ds Adyos 5a 
adyrev dpxömevos, 5 autos dy re 
At It is the ratio summa 
insita in natura, quie jubet ea 
quz facienda sunt, prohibetque 
contraria (Cic. Legg. i. 6, 18, 
conf, the quotation from Cie. 
N. D. i. 14, 36, respecting Zeus, 
on p. 150). According to (ic. 
Legg. ii. 4, 8 and 10, it is no 


human creation sed sternum 
quiddam, quod universum mun- 
dum regeret, imperandi pro- 
hibendique sapieniia, the mens 
omnia ratione aut cogentis aut 
vetantis Dei, the ratio recta 
summi Jovis (conf. Fin. iv. 5, 
ll, in the fragment in Lact. 
Inst. v. 8). It is accordingly, 
as Chrysippus ].c. says in the 
words of Pindar ( Plato, Georg. 


484, B), wdvray Baoircis Oelwy Te 


xul GvOpwnlrov mpaypdrwr. 

* Cio. Legg. i. 6, 18; ii. 4,8; 
5, 11. 
‘Or as Stob. ii. 184, ex- 
presses it, Sixasov is pdoe: Kal ul 
Oéces. 

5 This is proved by Cie. 
Legg. i. 12, 33, in a chain- 
argument clearly borrowed 
from the Stoics: Quibus ratio 
a natura data est, iisdem etiam 
recta ratio data est. Ergo et 
lex, que est recta ratio in 
jubendo et vetando, Si lex, 
jus quoque. At omnibus ratio. 
Jus igitur datum est omnibus. 
Upon this conception of law is 
based the Stoic definition of 
karépOwpa as euydunna, that of 
dpdornua as aydunua. 
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Obedience to this law is 


imposed upon man, not 


ouly by external authority, but by virtue of his own 
nature. The good is for him that which deserves to 
be pursued—the natural object of man’s will ; on the 
other hand, evil is that against which his will re- 


volts.! 


The former arouses his desire (opp), the lat- 


ter his aversion (a4gopu7) :? and thus the demands of 


ı The good alone, or virtue, 
is alperdv; evil'is peuaréy. See 
p. 229, 1; 238, 3, and Stob. 
Eel. ii. 202. alperdv is, how- 
ever, Ibid. 126, 132, d alpeow 
ebAoyov xıvei, OF, More accu- 
rately, rd dputs abroreAous Kımm- 
rınöv ‚and alperdv is accordingly 
distinguished from Ammdr— 
aiperdy being what is morally 
good, Ansrdv being everything 
which has value, including er- 
ternal goods. The Stoics make 
a further distinction (according 
to Stob. ii. 140 and 194) with 
unnecessary subtlety between 
aiperd» and alperdov, and simi- 
larly between dpexrdv and opex- 
réov, Stopeveroy and dropeveréoy, 
using the first form to express 
the good in itself (for instance, 
Hpörnsıs), the latter to express 
the possession of the good (fur 
instance, ppoveiv). 

* öpuh is detined by Stob. ii. 
160, aspop& puxiis érl ri" apopuh, 
which is contrasted therewith 
in Zyrict. Enchirid. 2, 2 Diss. iii. 
2, 2, 22, 36, as (according to the 
most probable correction of the 
text) pop diavolas And rıyos. See 
p. 243, 3. A further distinction 
(connecting herewith what may 
be otherwise gathered from the 
statements of Stobzus respect- 
ing the Stoic doctrine of im- 
pulses) is made between the 


impulses of reasonable beings 
and beings devoid of reason. 
It is only in the case of reason- 
able beings that it can be said 
that impulse is called forth by 
the idea of a thing as some- 
thing which has to be dove 
(Havrasla dpunruch rov xadnxdv- 
qos); that every impulse con- 
tains an aflirmative judgment 
in itself (cvyxatd@eois), to 
which has been superadded a 
Kuntikdy’ ouykarddeoıs apply- 
ing to particular propositions 
(those in which truth and 
falsehood consist. See p. 110, 3; 
83, 2), whereas dpuh applies to 
karnyophuara (i.e. activities ex- 
presse by verbs. See p. 95, 
land 2), since every impulse 
and every desire aims at the 
possession of a . ‘Oppe 
Aoyixn is defined to be @opa 
Siavolas eal ri rar dv re apdrrets, 
and is also called öpah wpaxruch 
(only a rational being being 
capable of wpagis). If the popa 
diavolas refers to something 
future, the dpuy beccmes an 
öpefıs, for which the text twice 
reads dpovois. Among the va- 
rieties of dpuh mpaxrixh, Stob. 
enumerates wpd@ects, ex:Bodd, 
wapacxeuh, eyxelpnois, alpems, 
mpd0eois, BovAnois, O€Ayors, the 
definitions of which he gives, 
passing then to the doctrine of 
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morality are called forth by the natural impulse 
of a reasonable being, and are, at the same time, 
also the object towards which that impulse is na- 


turally directed.! 


However simple this state of things may be to 
a purely rational being, it must be remembered that 


man is not purely rational.? 
rational as well as rational impulses.’ 


emotions, these being also a 
kind of Apah. It appears, there- 
fore, that activities of feeling 
and will are included in the 
conception of dpuy, as will be 
subsequently seen more fully in 
the doctrine of emotions, the 
conception of which likewise 
includes both. 

ı Stob. ii. 116, similarly 
108: wartas yap avOpérous 
Ge@oppas yew de pboews pds 
dperhy wai olovel 7d [1]. Tor] ray 
Auaußeralor Abyov Exety nard toy 
KAedsOny, 50ev aredcis pty Öyras 
elvas @ataAous, rereiwOdyras 38 
oxovtalous. Ding. 89, see p. 238, 
3: The soul rests on the 
harmony of life with itself 
(virtue); extraneous influences 
corrupt it, ewel 4 Quois Apnpuäs 
Siswow ad.acrpdpouvs. Sen. Ep. 
108, 8: Facile est auditorem 
concitare ad cupiditatem recti: 
omnibus enim natura funda- 
menta dedit semenque vir- 
tatis. 

2 The one point, according 
to Cic. N. D. ii. 12, 34, which 
distinguishes man from God 
is, that God is absolutely 
rational and by nature good 
and wise. 

® Chrysippus (in Galen. De 


Hippocr, et Plat. iv. 2, vol. v. - 


He has, therefore, ir- 
He is not 


868 Kühn): rd Aoymdy (For 
&xoAoußnrındv oboe ar) To Adve 
wal xara Toy Adyor as be jyryeudva 
mpaxtindy*® wodAdus pévror Kal 
brAAws pépera éxl tiva nal awd 
tivwy (for so we must punctuate, 
the reference being to dpa 
and adopuh, according to the 
definition, p. 242, 2) awedes ro 
Adyy Glotpevoy ew) wAciov, K.TA, 
From this, it appears that 
Chrysippus’ detinition of dpa 
(in Plut. Sto. Rep. 11, 6=70# 
üvöpamov Abyos wpootartınds 
QUTG Tov oliv) must not be 
understood (as in Baumhauer’s 
Vet. Philos. Doct. De morte 
voluntaria, p. 74) to imply 
that man has only rational, 
and no irrational impulses. 
Chrysippus, in the passage 
quoted, must either be referring 
to that impulse which is pecu- 
liar to man, and is according 
to his nature; or else Adyos 
must be taken in its more ex- 
tended meaning of notion or 
idea, for all impulses are based 
on judgments, see p. 242, 2; 
and it is clear, from Cic. Fin. 
iii. 7, 23 (‘as our limbs are 
given to us for a definite pur- 
pose, so dpu} is given for some 
definite object, and not for 
every kind of use’), that épur 
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originally virtuous, but he becomes virtuons by 
overcoming his emotions. Emotion or passion ! is 
a movement of mind contrary to reason and nature, 
an impulse transgressing the right mean? The 
Peripatetic notion, that certain emotions are in ac- 
cordance with nature, was flatly denied by the 
Stoics.? The seat of the emotions—and, indeed, of 
all impulses and every activity of the soul‘—is 
man’s reason, the sjyeuovrxdv.® Emotion is that state 
of the Yysuovırov in which it is hurried into what is 
contrary to nature by excess of impulse. Like virtue, 
emotion is due to a change taking place simulta- 


is not in itself rational, but 
first becomes rational by the 
direction given to it by man. 

I The term emotion is used 
to express dos, although the 
terms of modern psychology 
are more or less inadequate to 
exprers the ancient ideas, as 
Cie. Fin. iii. 10, 35, already 
observed, 

2 Diog. vii. 110: Fors 82 aurd 
ad wddos ward Zhvava } BAoyos 
kal napa plow yuxns «lynois RA 
öpuh wAcovd(ovca. The same 
definitions are found in Stob. ii. 
86, 166, with this difference, 
that dweiOhs tye aipodyr: Ady 
stands in place of &Aoyos, as in 
Mare. Aurel. ii. 5. Cic. Tuse. 
fii, 11, 24; iv. 6, 11; 21, 47; 
Chrysippus in @alen. De Hipp. 
et Plar. iv. 2,4; v. 2, 4, vol. v 
868, 385, 432, 458 Kühn, and 
Id. in Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, 
Schl. p. 450; Sen. Ep. 75, 12. 
A similar definition is attri- 
buted to Aristotle by S£ob. ii. 
86, but it is no longer to be 
found in his extant writings. 


If it was in one of the lost 
books (Heeren suggests in the 
treatise wep! vader öpyüs Diog. 
v. 23), was that book genuine ? 

* (fo. Acad. i. 10, 39: Cam- 
que eas perturbationes [rd@y] 
antiqui naturales esse dicerent 
et rationis expertes aliaque in 
parte animi cupiditatem, alia 
rationem collocarent, ne his 
quidem assentiebatur [Zeno]. 
Nam et perturbationes volun- 
tarias esse putabat, opinionis- 
que judicio suscipi, et omnium 
perturbationum arbitrabatur 
esse matrem immoderatam 
quandam intemperantiam. Fin. 
iii. 10, 35: Nec vero perturba- 
tiones animorum . . . vialigua 
naturali moventur. Tusc. iv. 
28, 60: Ipsas perturbationes 
per se esse vitiosas nec habere 
quidquam aut naturale aut ne- 
cessarium. 

* See p. 215, 3; 242, 2. 

® Chrysippus, in Galen. ili. 
7, p. 335; v. 1 and 6, p. 476, 
and above, p. 215, 3. 
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neously, not to the effect of a separate extraneous 
force.! Imagination, therefore, alone calls it into 
being, as it does impuse in general.? All emotions 
‘arise from faults in judgment, from false notions 
of good and evil, and may therefore be called, in so 
many words, judgments or opinions ; ’—avarice, for 
instance, is a wrong opinion as to the value of money,‘ 
fear is a wrong opinion as regards future, trouble as 
regards present ills.° Still, as appears from the 
general view of the Stoics respecting impulses,® this 
language does not imply that emotion is only a theo- 
retical condition. On the contrary, the effects of a 
faulty imagination—the feelings and motions of will, 
to which it gives rise—are expressly included in its 


1 Plut. Virt. Mor. 3, p. 441 
(the first part of this passage 
has been already quoted, p. 215, 
3, the continuation being) 
Alyeadoı 58 [7d Hryemoruedr] 
Broyov, Stray re wAcovdluyri Tijs 
Öpuns ioxupe yevoudve nal xparh- 
cayrı wpdés Tt Tév arérwy wapd 
toy aipourra Adyor dupepnra 


wa) yap rd wddos, «.7.A. See 
below, note 3. 

3 See p. 242, 2. 

2 Diog. vii. 111: done 8 


abrois ra wdOn xploes elvaı, xabd 
ono: Xpbovwnos Ev tH wep wala. 
Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 3. p. 441: 
rd wa@os elva: Abyov wormpdv xa) 
ardiastovy ex pabAns nal dinuap- 
rnpeıns xploews opodpérnra xa) 
pwpne wpoaraßörra. Stob. ii. 
168: dm) awdyrwv 3 Tor Tis 
Yyuxäs wader ew) Bbfas abra Adyou- 
ow elvas [instead of which read 
sdvtrcy „ . . wadav Öökas alrıas 


Ady. elv.], rapalaußdyerda: [add 
dt] thy Bdkav dvr) rijs Aodevous 
vmorhyews. Conf. Civ. Tuse. 
iv. 7, 14: Sed omnes pertur- 
bationes judicio censent fieri et 
opinione . opinationem 
autem volunt esse imbecillam 
assensionem. Jd. iii. 11, 24: 
Est ergo causa omnis in opi- 
nione, nec vero sgritudinis 
solum sed etiam reliquarum 
omnium perturbationum ? Fin. 
iii. 10, 35: Perturbationes 
autem nulla natur vi commo- 
ventur; omniaque ea sunt 
opiniones ac judicia levitatis. 
Acad. i. 10. See p. 244, 3. 

4 Diog. 1. c. 

5 Cie. Tusc. iii. 11, 25; iv. 
7,14. Posidon. (in @alen. iv. 
‚7, p. 416): Chrysippus defined 
apprehension (äcn) as &déa 
upécpatos xaxov napovolas. 

¢ See p. 242, 1. 


aw 
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conception;' nor is it credible, as Galenus .states,? 
that this was only done by Zeno, and not by Chrys- 


ippus.? 


1 Cie. Tuse, iv. 7, 15: Sed 
que judicia quasque opiniones 
perturbationum esse dixi, non 
in eis perturbationes solum 
positas esse dicunt, verum illa 
etiam, que efficiuntur pertur- 
bationibus, ut »gritudo quasi 
morsum quendam doloris ef- 
ficiat: metus recessum quen- 
dam animi et fugam: letitia 
profusam hilaritatem ; libido 
effrenatam appetentiam. Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. iv. 3, p. 377: 
(Zhvwvs nal wodAois BAAoıs Tay 
Erwixay) ol ob rads apices abräs 
Ths Wuxhs, &dAdAd «al [should 
perhaps be struck out], ras én) 
sabraıs dAdyous cuotoAds xal 
tarewéoes wal 8eltecs [both for 
Seffes, and for Ages in the 
passage about to be quoted 
from Plutarch, 7Awrat, Etudes 
sur Aristote, p. 249, suggests 
Séceis * öhfeıs is more probable, 
confirmed too by Cicero’s mor- 
sus doloris] éxdpces Te «al 
Biaxveeis vroAaußdroveis elvaı Ta 
Ths Wuxiis wdOn. Plut. Virt. 
Mor. 10, p. 449: ras émirdoes 
rüv nada nal tas cpodpérnras of 
Yacı ylveodaı katda thy Kplow, dv 
B Tb ünapraruds, GAAA Tas 
Ahteıs [öhfeıs] wal tas avaroräs 
‘Kal 7d Hrrov To GASye Bexouevas. 
The same results are involved 
in the definitions of emotion 
already given, p. 244, 2. In 
reference to this pathological 
action of representations, one 
kind of emotions was defined 
(Stob. ii. 170; Cie. Tuse. iv. 7, 
14) as ödfa wpdoparos, or opinio 
recens boni (or mali) preesentis, 


The Stoics, therefore, notwithstanding their 


apdobarovy being xuntidy auo- 
ToAns ardyou A indpcews. 

? De Hipp. et Plat. v. 1, 
p. 429: Xpvourwes pty ody dv rE 
wpery wepl waley awodemréva: 
wepara, xploes xvas elvas rod 
Aoyiorixod Ta wdOy, Ziv 8’ ob 
Tas xploes avras, dAAG Tas exryt- 
yvoudvas avrais ouotodds xai 
Avaeıs, Endpreis Te Kal Tas wrdaeıs 
Ths Wuxis erduılev elvaı ra wdOn, 
Conf. iv. 2, p. 367, and 3, 
p. 377. 

* Diog. 111 (see above, p. 
245, 3,and the definition quoted 
on p. 245, 5) confirms the view 
that, in the passage referred to 
by Galenus, Chrysippus ex- 
plained the emotions to be 
xploeıs. Elsewhere Galenus 
asserts (iv. 2, p. 367) that be 
called Avan a pelwors ex) gev- 
«ro dokovrri ; H8ovh, an Exapois 
dd’ aiperg Soxotrr: Uxdpyew ; and 
charges him (iv. 6, p. 403), 
quoting passages in support of 
the charge, with deducing 
emotions from atovla and &odk- 
yea Yuxns. That Chrysippus 
agreed with Zeno in his defi- 
nition of emotion, has already 
been stated (p. 244, 2). No 
doubt, too, with an eye to Chry- 
sippus, Stobeus also (ii. 166) 
defines emotion as rola 
(violent mental motion), the 
words used being racar rroiay 
#d0os elvaı nal wdAuw wdbos wrolay* 
and, in Galenus (iv. 5, p. 392), 
Chrysippus says: olxeles 34 
TH Tor ade yéve: SwodideTa 
kal I wrola Kata Td erocePoBnuérosy 
TovTo Kal pepduevoy eich. Chrys- 
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theory of necessity, did not originally assent to the 
Socratic dictum, that no one does wrong voluntarily.! 
Younger members of the School may have used the 
dictum as an excuse for human faults,’ fearing lest, 
in allowing freedom to emotions, they should admit 
that they were morally admissible and give up the 


possibility of overcoming them.? 


ippus even repeatedly insists 
on the difference between 
emotion and error—error being 
due to deficient knowledge, 
emotion to opposition to the 
claims of reason, to a dis- 
turbance of the natural relation 
of the impulses (thy uouwhy 
tev dppiy cuppertplay ixepBalvev). 
He shows that both Zeno’s de- 
finitions come to this (Galen. 
iv. 2, p. 368, and iv. 4, p. 385; 
Stob. ii. 170), and elsewhere 
explains (Plut. Vir. Mor. 10, 
p. 450) how emotion takes 
away consideration, and im- 
pels to irrational conduct. The 
quotations on p. 246, 1 from 
Cicero and Stobssus are an 
explanation of positions of 
Chrysippus, of which Chrysip- 
pus is himself the source. And 
were he not directly the source, 
Galenus (iv. 4, p. 390) observes 
that the view of Chrysippus on 
the emotions was generally held 
in the Stoic School after his 
time. In designating the emo- 
tions xplaeıs, Chrysippus can- 
not therefore have intended 
thereby to exclude the emo- 
tions of impulse and feeling. 
All that he meant was, that 
emotions, as they arise in the 
individual soul (we should say 
as conditions of consciousness), 
are called forth by imagina- 


Nay more, as all 


tion. This is clear from the 
fact that the modes in which 
the pathological character of 
emotions displays itself are 
appealed to as evidence. See 
his words in (Galen. iv. 6, 
p. 409. rg []. 76) re yap Bung 
Hepeodaı wal ekeotyxéva: nal ov 
wap’ éaurois ovd’ dv éavrois elvaı 
xal wav’ 50a Towra avepas 
kaprupei TP xpiaeıs elva: ra whOn 
Kay tH Aoyırlı Suvduer tis Wuyis 
ouriotacdaı xabdwep nal ra od rws 
fxovra.. On the other hand, 
Zeno never denied the influence 
of imagination on emotion, as 
is perfectly clear from the ex- 
pression of Galenus, quoted 
pp. 246, 2; 246, 1. 

ı Stob. Ecl. ii. 190 (Floril. 
46, 50): The wise man, accord- 
ing to the Stoic teaching, exer- 
cises no indulgence; for indul- 
gence would suppose Tdy Auap- 
anndta ph wap’ adtby Huaprıınevaı 
waytwy üpaprardıray wapa Thy 
idlav xaxiay. 

2 Epictet. Diss. i. 18, 1-7; 
28, 1-10; ii. 26; M. Aurel. ii. 
1; iv. 3; viii. 14; xi. 18; xii. 12. 

* This motive can be best 
gathered from the passages in 
Cicero already quoted, p. 244, 
3, and from Ser. De Ira, ii. 2, 
1: Anger can do nothing by 
itself, but only animo adpro- 
bante...nam si invitis nobis 
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that proceeds from the will and impulse is voluntary,! 
so too emotions are also in our power; and it is 
for us to say, in the case of convictions out of 
which emotions arise, as in the case of every other 
conviction,? whetber we will yield or withhold as- 
sent.2 Just as little would they allow that only 
instraction is needed in order to overcome emo- 
tions ; for all emotions arise, as they say, from lack 
of self-control," and differ from errors in that they 
assert themselves and oppose onr better intelligence.® 
How irregular and irrational impulses arise in reason 
was a point which the Stoics never made any serious 


attempt to explain. 


nascitur, nunguam rationi suc- 
cumbet. Omnes enim motus 
qui non voluntate nostra fiunt 
invicti et inevitabiles sunt, 
&c. 

' See p. 179, 3, 4. 

2 See p. 88, 1. 

8 (Ye. Acad. i. 10, 39: Per- 
turbationes voluntarias esse. 
Tusc. iv. 7, 14: Emotions pro- 
ceed from judgment; itaque 
eas definiuat pressius, ut intel- 
ligatur non modo quam vitiose, 
sed etiam quam in nostra sunt 
potestate, upon which follow 
the definitions quoted, p. 246, 
1, 

4 Cie. Tuse. iv. 9, 22: Om- 
nium autem affectionum fon- 
tem esse dicunt intemperan- 
tiam (axpdrea), que est. a tota 
mente et a recta ratione de- 
fectio sic aversaa prescript ione 
rationis ut nullo modo adpeti- 
tiones anima nec regi neo con- 
tineri queant. 

> Stud. Ecl. ii. 170, probably 


from Chrvsippas, of whom simi- 
lar remarks were quoted. p. 246, 
3: say yap wddos Biarrindy darır, 
djs wal woAAdaıs öpwwras robs ep 
rois wdBeow bvras Sr: cunoépes 
+é5e ov woeiy dad tis cpotpéry- 
Tos expepouévous . . . dvdyeo@ar 
wpds Td wovety aurd . .. wdrres 
3 of dv rots wdéeow Övres awo- 
erpepovraı toy Adyor, ob wapa- 
wAncios dt rois éiyrarnméros dr 
drwouv, GAA’ Bialdvres. of pdr 
yap hrarnudva: . . . d:daxOdvres 
... &plorayra: ris xploews’ of 
8’ dv rois wdOeow Urres, Kür pd- 
Owar Kav perad:dax8acw, Sr: ob 
Bei Avreiodaı N hoBetePa: 4 SAas 
ev rois wddenıw elvac THs Wuxts, 
Suws oux atloraryra: Tobrar GAA” 
Eyorra: bwd tay wabaw els 7d fwd 
TOUT wy npareindaı Tupapridos. A 
different view is taken bv 
Eyietet. Diss. i. 28, 8, who a 
pronosof Medearemarka: dinrd- 
anraı deilov abty evapyes, bre 
e£nrdrnra, nal ob vochee:, 
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Emotions being called forth by imagination, 
their character depends on the kind of imagina- 
tion which produces them. Now all impulses are 
directed to what is good and evil, and consist either 
in pursuing what appears to be a good, or in 
avoiding what appears to be an evil.! This good 
and this evil is sometimes a present, and some- 
times a future object. Hence there result four chief 
classes of faulty imagination, and, corresponding with 
them, four classes of emotions. From an irrational 
opinion as to what is good there arises pleasure, 
when it refers to things present; desire, when it re- 
fers to things future. A faulty opinion of present 
evils produces care; of future evils, fear? Zeno had 
already distinguished these four principal varieties 
of emotions. The same division was adopted by his 
pupil Aristo,‘ and afterwards became quite general. 
Yet the vagueness, already mentioned, appears in the 
Stoic system in the definition of individual emotions. 
By some, particularly by Chrysippus, the essence of 
emotions is placed in the imagination which causes 
them ; by others, in the state of mind which the 
imagination produces. The four principal classes of 


1 See p. 242,2. The same * In Clem. Strom. ii. 407, A, 


idea is expressed in applying 
the terms aipevdy and qevirdy 
to good and evil (Stud. ii. 126 
and 142; see p. 229, 1, and 
232, 3). 
2 Stod. ii. 166; Cie. Tuse. 
iii. 11; iv. 7, 14; 15, 43; Fin. 
iii. 10, 35. 

32 According to Divg. 110, 
this distinction was found in 
the treatise wep) safer. 


the words being wpös 8Xo» rd 
serpdxopdov, hbovhv, Auınv, o6- 
Bov, Erıdunlay, woAANs dei rijs 
éonxhoeos nal paxns. 

5 The definition of Avrn or 
&on (Cicero zgritudo) as ddfa 
wp6a@aros nanov wapovclas is ex- 
plicitly referred to Chrysippus 
(more at length in Cie. Tusc. 
iv. 7, 14: Opinio recens mali 
pr&sentis, in quo demitti con- 
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emotions are again subdivided into numerous subor- 
dinate classes, in the enumeration of which the Stoic 
philosophers appear to have been more guided by the 
use of language than by psychology.! 

In treating the subject of emotions in general, 
far less importance was attached by the Stoics to 
psychological accuracy than to considerations of 
moral worth. That the result could not be very satis- 


trahique animo rectum - esse 
videatur), as also the definition 
of pirapyupla=iwdangis Tov 7d 
&pyüpıov naröy elvaı. See p. 254, 
4,5. In like manner u«@n, axo- 
Aacla, and the other passions, 
were, according to Diog. 110, 
defined. To Chrysippus also 
belong the definitions—quoted 
Tusc. iv. 7, 14; iii. 11, 25—of 
ndovh (Isetitia, voluptas ges- 
tiens)=opinio recens boni pr»- 
sentis, in quo efferri rectum 
videatur; of fear=opinio im- 
pendentis mali quod intolera- 
bile esse videatur, agreeing 
with the xpocdonta naxov of Divg. 
112; of desire (cupiditas, libido, 
@rıdvula) »=Opinio venturi boni, 
quod sit ex ysu jam prasens 
ease atque adesse. It is, how- 
ever, more common to hear 
Auwy (Diog. 111; Stob. 172; 
Cie. Tusc. iii. 11) described as 
ovoroAh Yuxns awebhs Adye, 
more briefly ovaroah EAoryos, 
fear as &xxdwis arecbhs Adyg, 
ndovh even according to Alex. 
Aphr. top. 96, as 5Aoyos Exapars 
ep’ aiperw doxovyrı Umdpxeı, two 
different translations of which 
are given by Cie. 1. c. and Fin. 
ii. 4, 13, éwOupla as Spekis Areı- 
Os Adye, or immoderata appe- 
titio opirati magni boni. The 


latter definitions appear to be- 
long to Zeno. They were pro- 
bably appropriated by Chrys- 
ippus, and the additions made 
which are found in Stobseus. 

I Further particulars may 
be gathered from Diag. vii, 
111: Stod. ii 174. Both in- 
clude under Avery subdivisions 
a3 éAeos, POdvos, (HAos, (mAo- 
rurla, &x0os, dvla, oben. Dio- 
genes adds dvdxAnsıs and oty- 
xvois; Stobmus werdes, &yos, 
&on. Both include under &dßos, 
deiua, Orvos, alaxien, LxxAnfis, 
Hdpvßos, Aywrla; Stobsus adds 
déos and drcıdaunerla Under 
nsovh, Diogenes includes «f- 
ynots, émxatpenaxias, repyıs, did- 
xvas; Stobseus, drıxamperarlaı, 
dopeviouol, yonreiaı nal TA Sora. 
Under éwiOupla, Diogenes places 
oxdris, pisos, $ırovenla, dpyh, 
Epws, pins, Ouuds; Stobseus, 
öpyh Kal rd eldn adrijs (Ovpds, 


x6Ao0s, pas, xdros, wunpla, 
K.T.A.), Epores opodpnl, arödeı, 


Tuepoı, dıAndaorlaı, piAowAcuriat, 
piArosotia. Definitions for all 
these terms--which, without 
doubt, belong to Chrysippus— 
may be found in the writers 
named. Greek lexicographers 
may obtain many useful hints 
from Stoic definitions. 
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EMOTIONS AND VIRTUE. 


factory, follows from what has been already stated.! 
Emotions are impulses, overstepping natural limits, 
upsetting the proper balance of the soul’s powers, 
contradicting reason—in a word, they are failures, 
disturbances of mental health, and, if indulged in, 
become chronic diseases of the soul.2 Hence a Stoic 


1 Plut. Vir. Mor. 10, p. 449: 
way piv yüp ndbos Auapria Kat’ 
abrous datıv nal was 6 Avwovpevos 
4 poBobpevos  eCwridupay apap- 
tdve. The Stoics are therefore 
anxious to make a marked dis- 
tinction in the expressions for 
emotions and the permitted 
mental affections, between 

leasure and joy. see p. 236, 2, 

ear and precaution (ebAaßela), 
desire and will (BodAnois, Divg. 
116; cupere et velle, Sen. Ep. 
116,1), aloxövn and adds ( Plut. 
Vit. Pud. c. 2, p. 529). 

2 On this favourite proposi- 
tion of the Stoics, consult Diog. 
115; Stob. ii. 182; Cie. Tusc. 
iv. 10; whose remarkable 
agreement with Stobzus seems 
to point to acommon Source of 
information directly or in- 
directly drawn upon by both; 
iii. 10, 23; Galen. Hipp. et 
Plat. v. 2; Sen. Ep. 75, 11. Ac- 
cording to these passages, the 
Stoics distinguish between sim- 
ple emotions and diseases of 
the soul. Emotions, in the 
language of Seneca, are motus 
animi improbabiles soluti et 
concitati. If they are fre- 
quently repeated and neglected, 
then ‘inveterata vitia et dura, 
or diseases, ensue. Disease of 
the soul is therefore defined as 
Bdta dxOvulas Apdunnvia eis tt 
nal dveanıppupdın al’ dv Srokap- 


Bdvovsı ta ph alperah opddpa 
aiperä elva: (Stob. translations 
of the definition in Cicero and 
Seneca). The opposite of such 
a ddta, or a confusion arising 
from false fear, is an opinio ve- 
hemens inherens atque insita 
de re non fugienda tanquam 
fugienda—such as hatred of 
womankind, hatred of mankind, 
&c. If the fault is caused by 
some weakness which prevents 
our acting’ up to our better 
knowledge, the diseased states 
of the soul are called éppworh- 
para,egrotationes( Diog. ; Stob. ; 
Cie. Tuse. iv. 13, 29); but this 
distinction is, of course, very 
uncertain. The same fault is 
at one time classed among 
véoui, at another among Apfw- 
orfpara; and Cicero (11, 24; 
13, 29) repeatedly observes 
that the two can only be dis- 
tinguished in thought. More- 
over, just as there are certain 
predispositions (éveuwrwaia:) 
for bodily diseases, so within 
the sphere of mind there are 
ebnatapoplaı eis xd8os. Diog., 
Stob., Cie. 12. The distinction 
between vitia and morbi (Cie, 
13) naturally coincides with 
the distinction between emo- 
tions and diseases. The former 
are caused by conduct at vari- 
ance with principles, by incon- 
stantia et repugnantia, like; 
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demands their entire suppression: true virtue can 
only exist where this process has succeeded. As 
being contrary to nature and symptoms of disease, 
the wise man must be wholly free from them.! When 
we have once learnt to value things according to 
their real worth, and to discover everywhere nature's 
unchanging law, nothing will induce us to yield to 
emotion.? Hence the teaching of Plato and Aris- 
totle, requiring emotions to be regulated, but not up- 
rooted, was attacked in the most vigorous manner 
by these philosophers. A moderate evil, they say, 
always remains an evil. What is faulty and op- 
posed to reason, ought never to be tolerated, not even 


in the smallest degree.2 On the other hand, when 


1 Cic. Acad. i. 10, 38 : Cum- 
que perturbationem animi illi 
[superiores] ex homine non 
tollerent . .. sed eam contra- 
herent in angustumque deda- 
cerent: hic omnibus his quasi 
morbis voluit carere sapientem. 
Ibid. ii. 43,135. We shall find 


wise vitiositas in a habitus in 
tota vita inconstans ; the latter 
consist in corruptio opinionum. 
It is not consistent with this 
view to call zaxlaı, Bıadeceıs; 
and v6oo:, as well as apsworh- 
para and ebxarapopla, Efeis( Stob. 
ii. 100, on the difference be- 
tween &fıs and 3:d@ecrs, see 102, 
1); and, accordingly, Heine 
sugyeste (De Font.Tuscul. Dis. : 
Weimar, 1863, p. 18) that, on 
this point, Cicero may have 
given inaccurate information. 
The unwise who are near wis- 
dom are free from disease of 
the soul, but not from emo- 
tions (Sen., Cic.). The points 
of comparison between diseases 
of the body and those of the 
soul were investigated by Chrys- 
ippuswith excessive care. Po- 
sidonius contradicted him, how- 
ever, in part (Galen, 1. c., Cio. 
10,23; 12, 27) ; but their differ- 
ences are not of interest to us. 


. subsequently that the mental 


affections, which cause emo- 
tions, are allowed to be un- 
avoidable. 

2 (ie. Tusc. iv. 17, 37. 

® Cie. Tusc. iii. 10, 22: Omne 
enim malum, etiam mediocre, 
magnum est. Nos autem id 
agimus, ut id in sapiente nul- 
lum sit omnino. Ihid. iv. 17, 
89: Modum tu adhibes vitio ! 
An vitium nullum est non 
parere rationi? Jbid. 18, 42: 
Nihil interest, utrum moderatas 
perturbationes approbent, an 
moderatam injustitiam, &c. 
Qui enim vitiis modum appomit, 
is partem suscipit vitiorum. 
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an emotion is regulated by and subordinated to rea- 
son, it ceases to be an emotion, the term emotion 
only applying to violent impulses, which are opposed 
to reason.! The statement of the Peripatetics, that 
certain emotions are not only admissible, but are 
useful and necessary, appears of course to the Stoics 
altogether wrong.? To them, only what is morally 
good appears to be useful: emotions are, under all 
circumstances, faults; and were an emotion to be 
useful, virtue would be advanced by means of what 
is wrong.’ The right relation, therefore, towards 
emotions—indeed, the only one morally tenable—is 
an attitude of absolute hostility. The wise man 
must be emotionless.‘ Pain he may feel, but, not 
regarding it as an evil, he will suffer no affliction, 
and know no fear.5 He may be slandered and ill- 
treated, but he cannot be injured or degraded.® Being 


Sen. Ep. 85, 5, says that mo- 
deration of emotions is equiva- 
lent to modice insaniendum, 
no zgrotandum. Ep. 116, 

Ego non video, quomodo 
ia esse aut utilis possit 
alla mediocritas morbi. 

ı Sen. De Ira, i. 9, 2; par- 
ticularly with reference to 
anger, conf. Ep. 85, 10. 

? Full details are given by 
Cie. Tusc. iv. 19-26; Off. i. 25, 
88; Sen. De Ira, i. 5, 21; ii. 
12; particularly with regard to 
the use of anger. 

? In the same spirit Sen. De 
Ira,i.9, 1; 10,2, meets the asser- 
tion that valour cannot dispense 
with anger by saying: Nun- 
quam virtus vitio adjuvanda 
est, se contenta .. „ absit hoc 


a virtute malum, ut unquam 
ratio ad vitia confugiat. 

. Vii. 117: gaol 8! wad 
ices slvan toy odpor, did 7d 
Grduntaerov (faultiess) elva. 
Frm the apathy of the wise 
man, absence of feeling and 
severity, which are faults, must 
be distinguished. 

® Chrysippus (in sStob. 
Floril. vii. 21): &Ayeiv ut» roy 
add uh Bacarl(eodaı BE: uh yap 
dı 3:3dv0s TH Yyuxd. Sen. De Prov. 
6,6; Ep. 85, 29; Cie. Tusc. ii. 
12, 29; 25, 61; iii. 11, 26. 

© Plut. Sto. Rep. 20, 12; 
Musonius (in Stod. Floril. 19, 
16); Sen. De Const. 2; 8; 5; 7; 
12. The second title of this trea- 
tise is: nec injuriam nec con- 
tumeliam accipere sapientem. 
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untouched by honour and dishonour, he has no vanity. 
To anger' he never yields, nor needs this irrational 
impulse, not even for valour and the championship 
of right. But he also feels no pity,? and exercises 
no indulgence.2 For how can he pity others for 
what he would not himself consider an evil? How 


can he yield to a diseased excitement for the sake 


of others, which he would not tolerate for his own 
sake? If justice calls for punishment, feelings will 
not betray him into forgiveness. We shall subse- 
quently have an opportunity for learning the farther 
application of these principles. 

Virtue is thus negatively defined as the being 
exempt from emotions, as apathy.‘ There is also 
a positive side to supplement this negative view. 


Looking at the matter of virtuous action, this may 


be said to consist in subordination to the general 
law of nature; looking at its manner, in rational 
self-control.° Virtue is exclusively a matter of rea- 
son *—in short, it is nothing else but rightly ordered 
reason.’ To speak more explicitly, virtue contains 


I See 253, 2 and 3 and Cio. 6, p. 24): rhv 7’ aperny diddeotw 


Tusc. iii. 9, 19. 


2 (io. Tusc. iii. 9, 20; Sen. 
De Clem. ii. 5; Diog. vii. 123. 

® Stob. Ecl. ii. 190; Floril. 
46, 50; Sen.1l.c.5,2; 7; Diog. 
l.o.; Gell. N. A. xiv. 4, 4. 

4 Ps. Plut. V. Hom. 134: ol 
pe ody Ereirol thy dperhy ölder- 
vat dv TH awabely, 

> See p. 193. Alew. Aphr. 
De An. 156, b. Virtue consists 
in d«Aoyh rév xara pba. Diog. 
vii. 89 (conf, Plut. Aud. Po. c. 


elvas duoAoyovuedımv. 

° Cic. Acad. i. 10,38: Cum- 
que superiores (Aristotle and 
others) non omnem virtutem 
in ratione esse dicerent, sed 
quasdam virtutes natura aut 
more perfectas: hic [Zeno] 
omnes in ratione ponebat. 

7 Cio. Tusc. iv. 15, 34: Ipsa 
virtus brevissime recta ratio 
dici potest. Conf. Ser. Ep. 
113, 2: Virtus autem nihil 
aliud est quam animus quodam- 
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in itself two elements—one practical, the other spe- 
culative. At the root, and as a condition of all 
rational conduct, lies, according to the Stoics, right 
knowledge. On this point they are at one with 
the well-known Socratic doctrine, and with the teach« 
ing of the Cynics and Megarians. Natural virtue, 
or virtue acquired only by exercise, they reject alto- 
gether. After the manner of Socrates, they define 
virtue as knowledge, vice as ignorance,' and insist on 
the necessity of learning virtue. Even the avowed 
enemy of all speculative enquiry, Aristo of Chios, was 
on this point at one with the rest of the School. All 
virtues were by him referred to wisdom,? and, conse- 
quently, he denied the claims of most to be virtues 
at all.‘ 

However closely the Stoics cling to the idea 
that all virtue is based on knowledge, and is in itself 
nothing else but knowledge, they are not content 
with knowledge, or with placing knowledge above 


modo se hbabens, and the re- 
marks, p. 128, 1; 129, 3. 

ı The proof of this will be 
found subsequently in the Stoic 
definitions of various virtues 
and vices Compare prelimi- 
narily 254, 6and Diog. vii. 93: 
elvaz 8’ G&yvolas ras xaxias, dv al 
&peral emtoriya. Stob. Ecl ii. 
108: rabras pty oby ras fmdeloas 
&peräs reAclas elvas Adyovoı wepl 
Toy Biow nal curertyxévas ex Cewpn- 
pdrer, It is not opposed to these 
statements for ob. ii. 92 and 
110, to distinguish other virtues 
besides those which are réxvau 
and éxorjpa; nor for Hecato 
(in Diog. vii. 90) to divide vir- 


tues into émiornnoviwal nal Gewpy- 
vial (oborasıv xovoa Tüv 
Oewpnuadrwr) and abedpnra; for 
by the latter must be under- 
stood not the virtuous actions 
themselves, but only the states 
resulting from them—bhealth of 
soul, strength of will, and the 
like. On the health of the 
soul, in its relation to virtue, 
see Cic. Tusc. iv. 13, 30. | 

* Diog. vii. 91 (following 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and 
others); Ps. Plut. V. Hom. 
144. 

* See p. 260, 3. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 7; Dig. 


vii. 161; Galen, vii. 2, p. 595. 
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practical activity, as Plato and Aristotle had done. 
As we have seen already, knowledge with them was 
only a means towards rational conduct,' and it is 
expressly mentioned, as a deviation from the teach- 
ing of the School, that Herillus of Carthage, Zeno’s 
pupil, declared knowledge to be the end of life, 
and the only unconditional good.” Virtue may, it 
is true, be called knowledge, but it is, at the same 
time, essentially health and strength of mind, a 
right state of the soul agreeing with its proper nature ;? 
and it is required of man that he should never 
cease to labour and contribute towards the com- 
mon good.‘ Thus, according to Stoic principles, 
virtue is a combination of theory and practice, in 
which action is invariably based on intellectual 
knowledge, but, at the same time, knowledge finds 


I See p. 56. 

? See p. 58, 2. . Vil, 
185, conf. 37: “HpiAdos 8 6 
Kapxnidvnios réAos elwe thy ém- 
orhunvy, Beep Cori Civ del wdvro 
dvapepowra mpds 7d wer émorh- 
ns (nv wal uh tH dyvolg diaBe- 
Binudvov. elvac dt thy emioth unr 
Eli dv pavraciay mpoodele üpe- 
rdatwrov bxd Adyou. On the 
definition. see p. 82, 1. 

* Cleanthes (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 7): When rövos, on which 
see p. 128, 2, is found in the 
soul in a proper degree, loxds 
KaAretrac kal xpdros: h 8 lryxbs 
airy xal rd xpdros Bray yep em 
ruis emipavéow Qupeverdos dy- 
Yydımraz Eyapdred dort, x.r.A. In 
the same way, Chrysippus (ac- 
cording to Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 
iv. 6, p. 403) deduced what is 


good in our conduct from 
evrovia and icxts; what is bad, 
from drovia xa) dc6éveia Tis Ywv- 
xis; and (ibid. vii. 1, p 590) 
he referred the differences of 
individual virrues to changes 
in yuality within the soul. By 
Aristo, p. 220, 1, virtue is de- 
fined as health; by Stob. ii. 
104, as 8:dBeors Yyuxis cipeeros 
alta; by Divg. 89, as ddOecs 
ÖuoAoYovuern. 

* Sen. De Otio, 1. (28) 4: 
Stoici nostri dicunt; usque ad 
ultimum vite finem in acta 
erimus, non desinemus com- 
muni bono operam dare, &c. 
Nos sumus, apud quos usque eo 
nihil ante mortem otiosum est, 
ut, si res patitur, non sit ipsa 
mors otiosa. 
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its object in moral conduct—it is, in sbort, power of 


will based on rational understanding.! This definition _ 


must not, however, be taken to imply that moral 
knowledge precedes will, and is only subsequently 
referred to will, nor conversely that the will only uses 
knowledge as a subsidiary instrument. In the eyes 


of a Stoic, knowledge and will are not only insepa- 


rable, but they are one and the same thing. Virtue 
cannot be conceived without knowledge, nor know- 
ledge without virtue.? The one, quite as much as 
the other, is a right quality of the soul, or, speak- 
ing more correctly, is the rightly endowed soul, — 
reason, when it is as it ought to be.2 Hence virtue 
may be described, with equal propriety, either as 
knowledge or as strength of mind; and it is irre- 
levant to enquire which of these two elements is 
anterior in point of time. 

But how are we to reconcile with this view the 
Stoic teaching of a plurality of virtues and their 
mutual relations? As the common root from which 
they spring, Zeno, following Aristotle, regarded un- 
derstanding, Cleanthes, strength of mind, Aristo, at 
one time health, at another the knowledge of good 
and evil. Later teaches, after the time of Chrys- 


' This will appear from the 
definitions of virtue about to 
follow. 

2 See pp. 59,1; 56, 2. 

3? See p. 254, 7. Sen. Ep. 
65, 6, after describing a great 
and noble soul, adds: Talis 
animus virtus est. 

4 Plut. Vir. Mor. 2: 'Aplorwv 
32 6 Xivs tH py obcig play Kal 


abros Sperny droleı xal dyleav 
avduale, «.r.A. Id. on Zeno, 
see p. 260, 3, and Cleanthes, p. 
236, 3. According to Galenus, 
Aristo detined the one virtue 
to be the knowledge of good 
and evil (Hipp. et Piat. v. 5, p. 
468): xdAArov odr ’Aplorwy 6 Xios, 
obre woAAds elvat Tas Aperäs 7i}s 
Yuxnis axopnyduevos, GAAG play, 


S 
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_ippus, thought that it consisted in knowledge or 


wisdom, understanding by wisdom absolute know- 
ledge, the knowing all things, human and divine.! 
From this common root, a multiplicity of virtues 
was supposed to proceed, which, after Plato’s example, 
are grouped round four principal virtues?—intelli- 


hy emorhuny Gyabwv re xal naxey 
elyai gnow. vii. 2, p. 595. 
vouicas youv 3 ‘Apiorwy, play 
elvas TH» Wuxns Sivayiv, F Aoyıkd- 
peda, wal thy Aperhv ris wuxis 
Eero play. dmorhuny ayader Kal 
xaxwy. The statement that 
Aristo made health uf soul 
consist in a right view of good 
and evil agrees with the lan- 
guage of Plutarch. Perhaps 
Zeno had already detined 
opéyners as émothyn Ayadar nal 
KAK@Y, 

' Conf. p. 255, 1. Cto. De 
Off. i. 43, 153: Princepeque om- 
niun. virtutum est illa sapien- 
tia, quam coolay Greci vocant: 
prudentiam enim, quam Greci 
¢opéyno.v dicunt, aliam quandam 
intelligimus: quss est rerum 
expetendarum fugiendarumque 
scientia. Illa autem scientia, 
quam principem dixi, rerum 
est divinarum atque humana- 
rum scientia. A similar de- 
{inition of wisdom, amplitied 
bv the words, nosse divina et 
humana et horum causas, is 
found Ibid. ii. 2,5. Sen. Ep. 
85, 5; Put. Plac. Procem. 2; 
Strabo,i. 1, 1. It may proba- 
bly be referred to Chrysippus ; 
and it was no doubt Chrysip- 
pus who settled the distinction 
between oopla and godvyers, in 
the Stoic school, although 
Aristo bad preceded him in 
distinguishing them. Explain- 


ing particular virtues as spring- 
ing from the essence of virtue, 
with the addition of a differen- 
tial quality, he needed separate 
terms to express generic and 
specific virtue. In Zeno’s de- 
hnition too, as later writers 
would have it (Plu. Vir. Mat. 
2), to ppdenors was given the 
meaning of émorhyy. 

2 dperal wpwra. Diog. 92; 
Stob. ii. 104. In stating that 
Posidonius counted four-— 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and An- 
tipater more than four—virtues, 
Diogenes can only mean that 
the latter enumerated the 
subdivisions, whereas Posi- 
donius confined himself to the 
four main heads of the four 
cardinal virtues. Besides this 
division of virtues, another, 
threefold, division is also met 
with, see p. 56, 2; 57, 1, that 
into logical, physical, and 
ethical virtues Inother words, 
the whole of philosuphy and 
likewise its parts are brought 
under the notion of virtue; 
but it is not stated how this 
threefold division is to har- 
monise with the previous four- 
fold one. A twofold division, 
made by Panetius and referred 
to by Seneca (Ep. 94, 45)— 
that into theroreiical and prac- 
tical virtues—is an approxim»- 
tion to the ethics of the Peri- 
patetics. 
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gence, bravery, justice, self-control.! Intelligence 
consists in knowing what is good and bad, and what 
is neither the one nor the other, the indifferent ;? 
bravery, in knowing what to choose, what to avoid, 
and what neither to choose nor to avoid; or, sub- 
stituting the corresponding personal attitude for 
knowledge, bravery is fearless obedience to the law 
of reason, both in boldness and endurance.’ Self- 
control consists in knowing what to choose, and what 
to eschew, and what neither to choose nor eschew ; 4 
justice, in knowing how to give to everyone what is 


his due. 


' The scheme was in vogue 
before Zeno’s time. See Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 7, 1, and the quota- 
tions, p. 260, 3. 

3 éxiothun ayabav Kal Kandy 
nal ovderépwy, or éxdoroy ay 
womriev kal ob woınrdov Kal ob8e- 
ripav. Stob. 102. Stobzeus adds, 
tbat the definition needs to be 
completed by the words, occur- 
ring in the definition of every 
virtue, toe: modcrixod (gov. 
But this is superfluous, for only 
in the case of such a being can 
the terms good and evil apply. 
Diog. 92; Sext. Math. xi. 170 
and 246; fie.].c. 

3 drierhun Sewer nal ob Sever 
wai obSerépwy (Stab. 104); Erı- 
orhun av aiperdov nal Gy evAaBn- 
reor xa obderepww (Diog.); éx- 
arhun Gy xph daßdeir 4 ph Oapsecy 
(Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 2, 
597). Cio. Tusc. iv. 24, 53, 
conf, v. 14, 41: (Chrysippus) 
fortitudo est, inquit, scientia 
perferendarum rerum, vel affec- 
tio animi in patiendo ac per- 
ferendo, summz legi. parens 


In a corresponding manner, the principal 


sine timore. The last-named 
characteristic appears still more 
strongly in the definition at- 
tributed to the Stoics by Cie. 
Off. i. 19, 62: Virtus propug- 
nans pro equitate. 

‘ériothun alperav nal ev- 
ray wal obderdpav. Stob. 102. 
The definition of $p6öwnoıs in 
Cicero is the same, word for 
word. See p. 258, 1; that of 
valour in Diogenes is not very 
different. Since all duties 
refer to woınrea and ob woinréa, 
the definitions of the remain- 
ing virtues must necessarily 
agree with those of gpéynms. 

& dmorhun Aroveuntuh Ts 
Atlas éxdorg, in Stob. Id. p. 104, 
further enumerates the points 
of difference between the four 
virtues: intelligence refers to 
xaéfh«xovra, self-control to im- 
pulses, valour to dropoval, jus- 
tice to dmroveujoes. See also 
the distinctive peculiarities of 
the four virtues in Stod. 112. 
Below, p. 263. 
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faults are traced back to the conception of igno- 
rance.! Probably all these definitions belong to 
Chrysippus.? Other definitions are attributed to his 
predecessors,? some more nearly, others more remotely, 
agreeing with him in their conception of virtue. 
Within these limits, a great number of individual vir- 
tues were distinguished, their differences and precise 
shades of meaning being worked out with all the 


pedantry which characterised Chrysippus.‘ 


' Diog. 93; Sted. 104. The 
xpora Karla are: appoouyn, se- 
Ala, anoAacla, adırla. Tlie defi- 
nition of agpootrn is &yvoa 
ayadwv nal Kaxwy nal ovSerépwy. 
See p. 255, 1. 

2 This fUllews from the fact 
that the cu: ception of émornun 
is the basis in all. See p. 258, 
1. 

ı Of Zeno, Plut. Vir. Mor. 2, 
p 441, says: dptduevos rhy 
opdynow ev utv amoveumrdos d- 
kamavvnv' év 8 aiperéuty owppo- 
otyny: Ev 8’ trope erdoıs Avdplar. 
The like in regard to justice in 
Sto. Rep. 7, 2 _ Onthe other 
hand valour is here termed 
Pömaıs ev Evepynteos. He also 
rays, p. 440, that, according to 
Aristo, 7 äperh wontéa wey ex- 
oxorvvca Kai ph woinréa KenAnTas 
gotynois: drıdunlavy de xocpotca 
kal to nerpwv Kal Td eBxatpov 
ev ndovais Öpllnvoa, swoporityn * 
kowwrhuacı de Kal cupBodaiots 
duidovoa tois mpos Erepovs, d:- 
xawoourvn, Further particulars 
as to Aristo may be found in 
Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 2, p. 
595: Since the soul has only 
one power, the power of thought, 
it can cnly have one virtue, 
the émorhun ayabav nal Karey. 


The de- 


Bray pev ody alpeicGal Te Ben 
raya0e nal pedyew Ta Kaxd, Thy 
emorhuny ıhrde Aakcı capposi- 
yy brav 52 xparrew ptr Tayahd, 
ph apdrrew dt Ta Kaxd, Ppdrnow- 
Avdpelav dt Stray rd piv Gappn, 7a 
3¢ pevyn: Sray dt 1d Kar’ afiar 
éxdory véun, Sucacocdyny  erl 58 
AdyH, Yırackovoa per H Wuxh 
xwpls Tou xpdrrew rayabd Te xal 
axa gopla 7’ &orı nal émorhun, 
wpos dt ras apdias Adınvouuern 
vas Kata toy Bloy ovduara wAcloo 
AauBdve: TA mwpocipnudva. We 
know, from Plu. sto. Rep. 7, 
4, see p. 256, 3, that, according 
to Cleanthes, strength of mind, 
Sray yey dm) Trois émipavéow de- 
peverdas Cyyéyntat, eyxpared 
dotıv‘ Sray 3° dv rots bropeve- 
reoıs, dvdpela’ wept as atlas Se, 
Secarondwn wept tas alpéoes xal 
éxxAloets, swppoovwvn. With him, 
too, if Plutarch’s account is ac- 
curate, @ykpdreia, or persever- 
ance, takes thie placeof ¢pdésnais. 
C'io. Tusc. iv. 24, 53, quotes no 
less than three definitions of 
bravery given by Sphzrus. See 
p. 259, 3. 

* Plut. Vir. Mor. 2, p. 441, 
charges him with creating a 
opivos dperay ov cures avde 
yvopmov, and forming a xapier- 
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finitions of a portion of them have been preserved 
by Diogenes and Stobseus.' In a similar way, too, 
the Stoics carried their classification of errors into the 
minutest details.? 

The importance attaching to this division of vir- 
tues, the ultimate basis on which it rests, and the re- 
lation which virtues bear, both to one another and to 
the common essence of virtue, are topics upon which 
Zeno never entered. Plutarch, at least, blames him ? 
for treating virtues as many, and yet inseparable, and 
at the same time for finding in all virtues only cer- 
tuin manifestations of the understanding. Aristo 
attempted to settle this point more precisely. Ac- 
cording to his view, virtue is in itself only one; in 
speaking of many virtues, we only refer to the va- 
riety of objects with which that one virtue has to 


rörns, doOAdrns, peyardrns, Kardé- 
Tas, Eridekiörns, evaravrncia, ¢v- 
zpa=eAla, after the analogy of 
axpgérns, Avbpeia, &c. In Stod. 
ii. 118, among the Stoic virtues, 
is £ und an épwruch az emorhun 
veur Ofpos evpuey, &c., and a 
ovurorınh as dmıorhun Tov was 
Sei didyeadaı TA gunwdora Kal Tov 
sos dei cuuxiver. An dpwrixh 
and ovuworiuh äperh are a'so 
mentioned by WHhiludem. De 
Mus. col. 15. <A-cording to 
Athen. 162, b (Vol. Herc. i.), Per- 
sveus, in his augurorinoi dıdAoyvı, 
had discussed cupwetixh at 
length; and since, according 
to the Stoics (Aen. Ep. 123, 16: 
Stob. 1. c.), none but the wise 
know how to live aright and 
how to drink aright, these arts 
belong to a complete treatment 
of wisdom. 


! Stvb. 106, includes under 
dpéynots, evBovala, evAoyıcrla, 
&yxlvow, vovvéxen, edunyavia; 
under cwopocivyn, evrafla, xoo- 
pidérys, aidnuootvn, eykpdrea; 
under äyöpeia, naprıpla, Oappadrd- 
TNS, neyakoyıxia, evpuxla, @ıAo- 
wovla; under duwocben, evoe- 
Bea (on which Diog. 119), 
XpnoTörTns, evxowwrncia, ebour- 
asdatia, Divg. 126, is slightly 
different. Stobseus gives the 
detinitions of all these virtues, 
and Diogenes of some. By 
Stobreus, they are generally 
described as émorjjuas:; by Dio- 
genes, a8 é¢feas or d:abdces. 
Utherwise, the definitions are 
the same. A definition uf ev- 
rafla is given by Cic. Off. i. 40, 
142. 

2 Diog. 93; Stob. 104. 

* Sto. Rep. 7. 


(c) Mutual 
relation of 
the several 
virtues. 
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do.! The difference of one virtue from another is not 
one of inward quality, but depends on the external 
conditions under which they are manifested ; it only 
expresses a Cefinite relation to something else, or, 
in the language of Herbart, an accidental aspect.? 
The same view would seem to be implied in the 
manner in which Cleanthes determines the relations 
of the principal virtues to one another.” It was, 
however, opposed by Chrysippus. The assumption 
of many virtues, he believed, rested upon an inward 
difference ;* each definite virtue, as also each definite 
fault, becoming what it does by a peculiar change 
in the character of the soul itself; in short, for 
& particular virtue to come into being, it is not 
enough that the constituent element of all virtue 
should be directed towards a particular object, but 


I Plut. Vir. Mor. 2: "Aplorer 
St 5 Xios 7H pey ovala ulav ral 
aurds dperhy éwole: Kal dyleay 
anduafe" rp dt xpds tt 3iaddpous 
wal wAelovas, ds «ef Tis €0éA0t Thy 
Spaci Huwv Aevkav pey AvrıAan- 
Bavuueıny Acunoßtay Kadeiy, pe- 
Advwy de peAavOday # Tı ToLoOvTOY 
Erepov. Kal yap f) dperh, K.T.A. 
See p. 260, 3. xaOdwep 7d un- 
xalpıov by pév darıy, KAAOTE Be 
EAro dapei‘ Kal 7d wip dvepyei 
wept Baas Biapdpous mig pices 
Xpaopevov. 

2 Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 
1, p. 590: vouller yap 6 ürhp 
éxeivos, play oboav thy dperhy 
évépaci wAclooww dvoudlecOat na & 
ahy xpdés Ts axeoıw. Conf. note 
6 and Diog. vii. 161: aperds 7’ 
obre wodAds elanyer, ws 6 Zhvwr, 
oDre play woAAois ündmanı KaAov- 


neonv, &s of Meyapımol, AA wad 
[l. ward] +d wpds ri ews Exew 
(scil. woAAots övdpası Kadov- 
pevnv). 

* See p. 260, 3. 

4 Their distinguishing fea- 
tures fall under the category 
of rowdv, to use Stoic terms, not 
under that of apds rl wws Exor, 
as Aristo maintained. 

5 (alenus 1 c. continues: 6 
rolvuy Xptoirwus Selxvvow, ode dv 
an upds Tı axdaeı yevdperoy Td 
wAndos Tar aperay Te Kal naxiey, 
GAA’ Ev rats oixelaıs ovelas owad- 
Aarropévas xara ras wocéryres. 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 7, 3: Xptearres, 
-Aplorwrn uty eéynadey, Sri as 
Gperüs oxéoes Edeye ras BAAas 
elvaı. Id. Vir. Mor. 2: Xptorw- 
nos dt ward 7d woidy Aperhr idia 
roidrari ourloraoda: woul ler, 
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to the common element must be superadded a fur- 


ther characteristic element, or differentia; the several 
virtues being related to one another, as the various 
species of one genus. 

All virtues have, however, one and the same end, 
which they compass in different ways, and all presup- 
pose the same moral tone and conviction,' which is 
only to be found where it is to be found perfect, and 
ceases to exist the moment it is deprived of one of its 
component parts.? They are, indeed, distinct from one 
another, each one having its own end, towards which 
it is primarily directed; but, at the same time, they 
again coalesce, inasmuch asnone can pursue itsown end 
without pursuing that of the others at the same time.* 


ı Stob. ii 110: wdoas 82 ras 
dperas, Soa: driornpal eicı «al 
véxvas (compare on this addi- 
tions p. 256, 1) xowd Te Gewph- 
para Exew «al rédos, &s eipnra: 
(p. 108—the same is more fully 
set forth by Panztius, p. 112), 
ab avrd, did xal axwplorous elvas- 
voy yap piay Exorra xdoas Exe, 
wal roy kata piay wpdrrovra xara 
adoas xpdrrew. Ding. 125: tas 
8 aperas Ad¢youow äyraxoAoudeis 
GQAAHAas «al roy piay Exovra 
wdoas Exe elvar yap abrav 3a 
Gewphuara xowd, as Chrysippus, 
Apollodorus, aud Hecato assert. 
toy yap dvdperov Oewpynrixdy 7° 
elvas cal wpantındv Tay woinréwy. 
Ta 88 wointéa xal aiperéa earl 
wal Swopernréa xal awoveuntéa, 
knowledge and action including 
all the four principal instincts. 

2 Cie. Parad. 3, 1: Una vir- 
tus est, consentiens cum ratione 
et perpetua constantia. Nihil 
huic addi potest, quo magis 


virtus sit; nihil demi, ut virtus 
nomen relinquatur. Conf. Sen. 
Ep. 66, 9. See p. 267. 

* Stob. 112 (cont. Diog. 126): 
Siag¢éperw 8 GAAHAWY Tos Kepa- 
Aalois. bporhaens yap elva: xe- 
pdraia rd pty Gewpeiy nal pdrrew 
& xointréoy mporryouséves, ata 5é 
tov Sebrepov Adyow Td Oewpeiv wad 
& Bei Amorduewv, xdpıy tov Abıa- 
wtaras mpdrrew d xonrdov: Tis 
Se cwrpoaivns Wiov Kxepddrady 
dort Tb wapexeodaı Tas dpuds ev- 
orabeis nai deu peiv avras mponyou- 
pdvws, xara 82 roy Bevrepoy Auyov 
ra beh rhs GAAas dperds, evena 
Tov Adıanıarws dv Taıs dppais dva- 
orpepeodaı. Similarly of bra- 
very, which has for its basis 
way d dei bwouévew; and of jus- 
tice, which has rd xar’ atlay 
&xdore. Plut. Alex. Virt. 11: 
The Stoics teach that pla ner 
dperh Hpwraywrıorei mxpdiews 
éxdatns, Rapaxare: dt ras SAAas 
kal ouvrelves wpus Td TédOS, 


THE STOICS. 


Accordingly, no part of virtue can be separated from 
its other parts. Where one virtue exists, the rest 
exist also, and where there is one fault, there all is 
faulty. Even each single virtuous action contains all 
other virtues, for the moral tone of which it is the out- 
come includes in itself all the rest.! What makes virtue 
virtue, and vice vice, is simply and solely the inten- 
tion.” The will, although it may lack the means of 
execution, is worth quite as much as the deed;? a 
wicked desire is quite as criminal as the gratification 
of that desire.* Hence only that action can be called 
virtuous wbich is not only good in itself, but which 
proceeds from willing the good ; and although, in the 


I Stob. 116: Hı7lde nal wdvra 
wowiv toy odpov Kara wdoas Tas 
aperdy* wacay yap wpativ reAclay 
avrov elva. Plut. Sto. Rep. 27, 
1, conf. Ale». Virt. 1. c.: as 
üperds gnrı [Xp'ovrwos] Avraxo- 
Aoudeiv aAAHAuıs, ob udvov TH Toy 
play Exovra wdoas Eyer, AA nal 
16 Toy nard play driovy Evepyovvra 
ara wdoas dvepyeiv: oft’ viva 
enol rereıov elyat roy wh wdras 
£xuvra ras dperds, ore wpakiy 
Tedelay, ris ov kara xdoas w.dr- 
rerat Tas aperds. If Chrysippus 
allowed, as Plutarch states, that 
the brave man does not always 
act bravely, nor the bad man 
always like a coward, it was a 
confession to which he was 
driven by exper'ence, contrary 
to Sto c principles. 

Cie. Acad. i. 10, 38: Neo 
virtutis usum modo [Zeno dice- 
bdt] ut superiores (whom the 
Stoic evidently wrongs), sed 
ipsum habitum per se es<e prie- 
clarum. Jd. Parad. 3, 1: Nec 
enim peccata rerum eventu sed 


vitiis hominum metienda sunt. 
Sen. Benef. vi. 11, 3: Voluntas 
est, que apud nos ponit offi- 
cium, which Cleanthes then 
proceeds to illustrate by a par- 
able of two slaves, one of whom 
diligently seeks for the man 
whom he is sent to find nut 
without success, whilst the 
other taking it easy accidentally 
comes across him. Jbid. i. 5, 
2: A benefaction is only ipsa 
tribventis voluntas. 6,1: Non 
quid fiat aut quid detur refert, 
sed qua mente. 

* Compare alsothe paradoxi- 
cal statement--Qui libenter 
beneficium accepit, reddidit— 
which Sen. 1. c. ii. 31, 1, justi- 
fies by saying: Cum omnia ad 
animum referamus, fecit quis- 
que quantum voluit. 

4 Cleanthes, in Stod. Floril. 
6, 19: 

Soris éxcOvupioy dydyer aicypor 
#odynaros 
otros xohoe Tour dar wapdy 
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first instance, the difference between the discharge 
and the neglect of duty (xarop@wpa and auaprnua) 
depends on the real agreement or disagreement of 
our actions with the moral law,! yet that alone can 
be said to be a true and perfect discharge of duty 
which arises from a morally perfect character.? 


I On the notions of rardp- 
Copa und audprnua, see Piut. 
Sto. Rep. Il, 1: 1d xardpOapd 
gam: vépou mpoardyna elyar, Td 3’ 
audprnua wöuov araydpevua. To 
a bad man, law only gives pro- 
hihitions, and not commands: 
ov yap Suvara: karopduur. Chrys- 
ippus, /bid. 15, 10: say narop- 
dmua ral ebydunua nal Ldıxaio- 
apdynud dor. Stob. ii. 192: Erı 
öl rar évepynudtwy gaol Ta pty 
elyaı xatopOdépara, Ta 3° apaprh- 
para, ta 8’ obderepa (examples 
of the latter are speaking, giv- 
ing, &c.)... wdwra dt Tra Karop- 
Oduata Sinasonpayhuara elvas nal 
exvohuara nal evraxrhuara, «.T.A. 
Ta dt Guapripara dx tay dyrines- 
pévov aBichpata wal dvouhpata 
aa) draxrhpara. 

? It is to this view that the 
distinction between nardpdwua 
and xadnxo» refers from the one 
side. A mwaßijxor (Ihe concep- 
tions of which will be subse- 
quently more fully discussed) 
is, in general, any discharge of 
duty, or rational action ; wardp- 
Gwsza only refers to a perfect 
discharge of duty, or to a vir- 
tuous course of conduct. Conf. 
Stob. 158: rev dt naßnkdyrur 72 
piv elval gant Tireıa, & 54 Kal 
xarop0duaTra Adyeadaı. xaropbw- 
para 3’ elva:taxar’ dperhy eveyyh- 
para... rd dt xabjnoy TeAciw- 
Oty xardpOwua yiverOa. Bimi- 
larly, 184: A xardpOwya is a 


kadnkov xdvras éxéxov rots api0- 
povs. Cie. Fin. iii. 18, 69: 
Quoniam enim videmus esse 
quiddam, quod recte factum 
appe:lemus, id autem est per- 
fectum officium; erit autem 
etiam inchoatum ; ut, si juste 
depositum reddere in recte 
factis sit, in officiis («a@fxo»ra) 
ponatur depositum reddere. 
Off. i. 3, 8: Kt medium quod- 
dam officium dicitur et perfec- 
tum; the former is called xar- 
dpdwua, the latter xabiinov. A 
virtuous action can only be 
done by one who has a virtuous 
intention, ie. by a wise man. 
Cic. Fin. iv. 6, 15: If we under- 
stand by a life according to 
nature, what is rational, rectum 
est, quod xardp@wua dicebas, 
contingitque sapienti soli. Off. 
iii. 3, 14: Illud autem officium, 
quod rectum iidem [Stoici] ap- 
pellant, perfectum atque abso- 
lutum est, et. ut iidem dicunt, 
omnes numeros habet, nec pre&- 
ter sapientem, cadere in quen- 
quam potest. Off. iii. 4, 16: 
When the Decii and Scipios are 
called brave, Fabricius and 
Aristides just, Cato and Leelius 
wise, the wisdom and virtue of 
the wise man are not attributed 
to them in the strict sense of 
the term: sed ex mediorum 
officiorum frequentia similitu- 
dinem quandam gerebant sjıe- 
ciemque sapientum, 
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of virtue. 
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Such a character, the Stoics held, must either 
exist altogether, or not at all; for virtue is an indivi- 
sible whole, which we cannot possess in part, but must 
either have or not have! He who has a right in- 
tention and a right appreciation of good and evil, 
is virtuous ; he who has not these requisites is lack- 
ing in virtue; there is no third alternative. Virtue 
admits neither of increase nor diminution,? and there 


is no mean between virtue and vice.? 


' See p. 263, 2. 

7 In Simpl. Categ. hl, B 
(Schol. in Arist. 70, b, 28), the 
Stoics say: tas per Stes dm. 
relvecOa: dbvacdaı wai dvierOar: 
Tas 88 Siabdoes dvemirdros elvas 
xal dyérous. Thus straightness 
is, for instance, a diddecis, and 
no mere és. odrwal dt wal tas 
&peräs Bıadeaeıs elvai, ob nate Td 
pdyipoy lölwua, dAAG Kare Td äve- 
alrarov xa) dvenl3exroy Tov par- 
Aov: tas Be réxvas, Fro Svonrh- 
tous oteas 4 un (add ove) elvas 
Biabdéoes. Conf. p. 103, 1. Ibid. 
72, 8 (Schol. 76, a, 12): rey 
Lrwikawy. olrıves FreAducvor xwpls 
Tas dpetas awd rev udowy TEXVEY 
tabras ore drıteiverdas Adyovaoıy 
obre avleodaı, tas dt udoas Téx vas 
xal éxiraciw nal &veow dexeodaı 
gacly, Simpl. (73, a. Schol. 76, 
a, 24) replies: This would be 
true, if virtue consisted only 
in theoretical conviction : such 
a conviction must be either 
true or false, and does not ad- 
mit of more or less truth (for 
the same line of argument, 
see p. 267, 1); but it is 
otherwise where it is a matter 
for exercise. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that a fur- 
ther distinction was made be- 


This being 


tween dperh and rexm—the 
one being preceded by an d£ıd- 
Aoyos wxpoxory, the other by a 
simple dwirndaörns (Simpl. 
Categ. 62, 8; Schol. 71, a, 38). 
There is also a definition of 
exe attributed by Olympio- 
dorus, in Gorg. 53 (Jahrb. fiir. 
Philol. See Supplementb. xiv. 
234), to Zeno, Cleanthes. and 
Chrysippus; to Zeno in Sezt. 
Pyrrh. iii. 241; Math. vii. 109 
and 373; more fully in Luctaa, 
Paras. c. 4, Conf. Cie. Acad. ii. 
7, 22. 

3 Diog. vii. 127: dpéowe 32 
avrois pndty udoor elva: dperijs 
wal xarlas‘ toy Tlepırarnrızar 
perafd dperijis nal waxlas elvas 
Aeydvray Thy xpoxowhy: as “yap 
Beiv, paciv, N bpdov elvas EvAov F 
orpeBady, obrws A Sixasov A ESix0r- 
obre 58 dS:xartrepor obre ddınd- 
Tepov, nal éxl ray bAAcwy duofes. 
Similarly, Sen. Ep. 71, 18: 
Quod summum bonum est, supra 
se gradnm non habet ... hoc 
nec remitti nec intendi posse, 
non magis, quam regulam, qua 
rectum probari solet, tlectes. 
Quicquid ex illa mutaveris in- 
juria est recti. dStod. ii. 116: 
dperfis 58 nal xaxias obötr elsaı 
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the case, and the value of an action depending wholly 
on the intention, it follows, necessarily, that virtuc 
admits of no degrees. If the intention must be 
either good or bad, the same must be true of actions ; 
and if a good intention or virtue has in it nothing 
bad, and a bad intention has in it nothing good, the 
same is true of actions. A good action is uncondi- 
tionally praiseworthy; a bad one, unconditionally 
blameworthy, the former being only found where 
virtue exists pure and entire; the latter, only where 
there is no virtue at all. All good actions are, on 
the one hand, according to the well-known paradox, 
equally good; all bad actions, on the other, equally 
bad. The standard of moral judgment is an ab- 
solute one; and when conduct does not altogether 
conform to this standard, it falls short of it alto- 


gether.! 


' The much. discussed para- 
dox (Cic. Parad. 3; Fin. iv. 27; 
Ding. 101 and 120; Stob. 218; 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 13, 1; Seat. 
Math. vii. 422; Sen. Ep. 66, 5) 
is this: drı Yoa rd äuaprhuara 
xal ra naropd@nara. It was, ac- 
c rding to Dioy., supported, on 
the one hand, by the proposi- 
tion, way ayaddyv Er’ &xpoy eivas 
aiperdr nal uhre kveow uhre dri- 
tagw Sexeodaı; on the other 
hand, by the remark, to which 
Sert. and Simpl. in Categ., 
Scho}. in Arist. 76, a, 30, refer: 
If truth and falsehood admit of 
no difference of degree, the 
same must be true of the errors 
of our conduct. A man is not 
at the mark, no matter whether 
he is one or a huudred stadia 


away. Similarly, Stobsus:; 
The Stoics declare all errors to 
be tga, although not 3uoa*> way 
yap rd Pevdos exlons pevdos auuße- 
Bnxey: (a statement quoted as 
Stoical by Alez.in Metaph. p. 
258, 3 Bon. 667, a, 19 Brand) 
every auapria is the result of a 
3idWevors. It is, however, im- 
possible for xarop@épata not to 
be equal toone another, if vices 
are equal ; wdyra ydp dors reAcıa, 
Budwep oft’ dd\Aelrew 000 Swepé- 
xew Siva’ dy GAAfAwy. Cicero 
and Seneca devoted particular 
attention to this enquiry. ‘The 
investigations of Cicero in the 
Paradoxa result in bringing him 
to the passage quoted p. 263, 2, 
from which it follows that no- 
thing can be recto rectius, nur 
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From what has been said, it follows that there can 
be but one thoroughgoing moral distinction for all 
mankind, the distinction between the virtuous and 
the vicious; and that within each of these classes 
there can be no difference in degree. He who pos- 
sesses virtue possesses it whole and entire ; he who 
lacks it lacks it altogether; and whether he is near 
or far from possessiug it is a matter of no moment. 
He who is only a hand-breadth below the surface of 


bono melius. The equality of 
faults is a corollary from the 
equality of virtues; it also 
follows from the consideration 
that whatever is forbidden at 
all is equally forbidden. De 
Fin.: It is said, all faults are 
equal, quia nec honesto quid- 
quam honestius nec turpi tur- 
pius. Seneca (Ep. 66, 5) raises 
the question, How, notwith- 
standing the difference between 
goods (see p. 230, 3 end), can all 
be equal in value? and at once 
replies: Is virtue—or, what is 
the same thing, a rightly 
moulded soul—the only pri- 
mary good? Virtue, indeed, 
admits of various forms, ac- 
cording to the activities im- 


posed on it, but can neither be. 


increased nor diminished; De- 
crescere enim summum bonum 
non po' est, nec virtuti ire retro 
licet. It cannot increase, 
quando incrementum maximo 
Lon est: nihil invenies rectius 
recto, non magis quam verius 
vero, quam temperato tempera- 
tius. All virtue consists in 
modo, in certa mensura. Quid 
accedere perfecto potest? Ni- 
hil, aut perfectum non erat, cui 


accessit : ergo ne virtuti quidem, 
cui si quid adjici potest, defuit 
... ergo virtutes inter se pares 
sunt et opera virtutis et omnes 
homines, quibus ile contigere 
.. . una inducitur huamanis vir- 
tutibus regula, Una enim est 
ratio recta simplexque. Nihil 
est divino divınius, coelesti cee- 
lestius. Mortalia minuuntur 
... crescunt, &c.; divinoram 
una natura est. Ratio autem 
nibil aliud est, quam in corpus 
humanum pars divini spiritus 
mersa ... nullum porro inter 
divina discrimen est: ergo nec 
inter bona. Jbid. 32: Um. es 
virtutes rationes sunt : rationes 
sunt rect: si recte sunt, et 
pares sunt. Qualis ratio est, 
tales et actiones sunt: ergo 
omnes pares sunt: ceterum 
magna habebunt discrimina 
variante materia, etc. On the 
same ground, Seneca, Ep. 71, 
defended the equality of all 
goods and of all good actions, 
in particular p. 18, where to the 
quotation given, p. 266, 3, the 
words are added: Si rectior 
ipsa [virtus] non potest fieri, 
nec que ab illa quidem fiunt, 
alia aliis rectiora sunt. 
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the water will be drowned just as surely as one who 
is five hundred fathoms deep; he who is blind sees 
equally little whether he will recover his sight to- 
morrow or never.! The whole of mankind are thus 
divided by the Stoics into two classes—those who are 
wise and those who are foolish ;? and these two classes 
are treated by them as mutually exclusive, each one 
being complete in itself. Among the wise no folly, 
among the foolish no wisdom of any kind, is possible.? 
The wise man is absolutely free from faults and mis- 
takes: all that he does is right; in him all virtues 
centre; he has a right opinion on every subject, and 
never a wrong one, nor, indeed, ever what is merely 


' Plut. C. Not. 10, 4: val, vel recte facere. Quod nobis 


parlv- dard Gowep 6 awixuv 
aréyay dv Oaddrry rijs émipavelas 
ovdty Arrow wviyeras Tov Kara- 
Selucdros dpyulas wevraxocias, 
oStas ob3t ol weAd(ovres Aperj 
Tey waxpay ivtov Arrdéy ciow dv 
aaxia mal xabdwep of tupdol 
rupAol eicı Kay öAlyov Darepov 
Graßidzeıv péadwoy, obras of 
xpoxéerusres &xpis ob Thy Gperhv 
évardBwow dydnra nal uoxOnpol 
Saud ovaıw. Ding. 127 (see p. 
266, 3). Stubs ii. 236: wxdyrwy 
Te Tey ünaprnuaror Towy üyror 
xal av xaropdmudrws nal robs 
Eppovas dwions adyras Uppovas 
elraı thy aurhv Kal lony Exovras 
3dderw. Cic. Fin. iii. 14, 48: 
Cousentaneum est his que 
dicta sunt, ratione illorum, qui 
illum bonorum finem quod ap- 
pellımus extremum quod ulti- 
mom crescere putent posse, 
iisdem placere, esse alium alio 
etiam sapientiorem, itemque 
alium magis alio vel peccare 
3 


non licet dicere, qui crescere 
bonorum finem non putamus. 
Then folow the same com- 
parisons as in Plutarch. en. 
Kp. 66, 10: As all virtues are 
equal, so are omnes homines 
quibus ille oontigere. Ep. 79, 
8: What is perfect admits or 
no increase; quicunque fue- 
rint sapientes pares erunt et 
zequales, 

* Stob. ii. 198: Aäpdaneı yap 
T9 Te Zhvavı Kal Tois ax’ auruu 
Zrwinois pıAoadpoıs, 800 yéyn Tür 
arvOpdxwy elvai, rd pey rey oxov- 
Salwy +d 88 trav PalrAcwy: Kal rd 
utv tay oxuvdalwy bid mayrds TOU 
Blov xpijcba tails dperais rd Be 
Ta» palrdwy Tals raxiaus. 

3 Plut. Aud. Poet. 7, p. 25: 
uhre Tı pavaoy Aperj; wpoceivaı 
uhre wale xpnorody dfınvaıy. aAAd 
wdrrws yey dv waow Anaprwadr 
elva thy &uadf, wept adyra 3° ab 


karopdouv Toy dere.ov, 
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an opinion. The bad man, on the contrary, can do 
nothing aright; he has every kind of vice; he has 
no right knowledge, and is altogether rude, violent, 
cruel, and ungrateful.! 

The Stoics delight in insisting upon the perfec- 
tion of the wise man, and contrasting with it the 
absolute faultiness of the foolish man, in a series of 
paradoxical assertions.” The wise man only is free, 
because he only uses his will to control himself; he 
only is beautiful, because only virtue is beautiful and 
attractive ;4 he only is rich and happy (edrvy7s), 
because goods of the soul are the most valuable, true 
riches consisting in being independent of wants.° 
Nay, more, he is absolutely rich, since he who has a 
right view of everything has everything in his in- 
tellectual treasury,® and he who makes the right use 
of everything bears to everything the relation of 
owner.’ The wise only know how to obey, and they 
also only know how to govern; they only are there- 
fore kings, generals, pilots;® they only are orators, 


ı Stub. Eel. ii. 116; 120; ® Cie. Parad. 6; Acad.].c.; 


196; 198; 220; 232; Divg. vii. 
117; 125; (ic. Acad. i. 10, 38; 
ii. 20, 66; Plut. Sto. Rep. 11, 
1; Sen. Benef. iv. 26; Sext. 
Math. vii. 434. 

3 Compare the collection of 
expressions respecting the wise 
and unwisein Baumhuuer, Vet. 
Phil. Doct. De Mort. Volunt. 
p. 169. 

3 Diog. 121; 32; Cio. Acad. 
ji. 44, 136. Parad. 5: 87: uövos 
6 copds EAebdepos nal was &ppwy 
SovAos. 

+ Plut. C. Not. 28,1; Cte. 
Acad. l.c.; Sewt. Maıh xi, 170. 


Cleanthes, in Stod. Floril. 94, 
28; Sext. l.c.; Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 79. 
: a Sen. Benef. vii. 3,2; 6,3; 
* Cie. Acad. 1.c.; Diag. vii. 
125. oe 
Cie. 1. c.; Ding. vii. 122; 
Stob. ii. 206: Plut. Arat. 23. 
On all the points discussed, 
Plut. C. Not. 3, 2; De Adul. 
16, p. 58; Tran. An. 12, p. 472; 
Ps. Plut. De Nobil. 17,2; (ec. 
Fin. iii. 22, 75; Hor. Ep. i. 1, 
106; Sat. i. 3, 124. 
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poets, and prophets;! and since their view of the 
Gods and their worship of the Gods is tbe true 
one, only amongst them can true piety be found— 
they are the only priests and friends of heaven ; all 
foolish men, on the contrary, are impious, profane, 
and enemies of the Gods.? Only the wise man is 
capable of feeling gratitude, love, and friendship,? 
he only is capable of receiving a benefit, nothing 
being of use or advantage to the foolish man.‘ 
To sum up, the wise man is absolutely perfect, 
absolutely free from passion and want, absolutely 
happy ;° as the Stoics conclusively assert, he in no 
way falls short of the happiness of Zeus,® since time, 
the only point in-which he differs from Zeus, does 
not augment happiness at all.” On the other hand, 
the foolish man is altogether foolisli, unhappy, and 
perverse ; or, in the expressive language of the Stoics, 


ı Plut. Tran. An. 12; (Cie. a Deo differt. Zuid. 6, 4: 


Divin. ii. 63, 129: Stab. ii. 122; 
conf. Ps. Put. Vit. Hom. 143. 

2 Stob. ii. 122 und 216; 
Diag. 119; Sen. Provid. i. 5. 
Philodemus, xepl Heavy dıayayıns 
(Vol. Hercul. vi. 29), quotes a 
Btoic saying that the wise are 
the friends of heaven, and 
heaven of the wise. 

3 Sen. Ep. 81, 11; Stob. ii. 


118. 

* Sen. Benef. v. 12, 3; Plut. 
Sto Rep. 12,1: C. Not. 20, 1; 
and ahove, p. 230, 1. 

s Stob. ii. 196; Plut. Stoic. 
Abs. Poét. Dic. 1, 4. 

*Chrysippus, in Plut. Sto. 

. 13, 2; Com. Not. 33, 2; 
Stob. ii. 198. Seneca, Prov. i. 
5: Bonus ipee tempore tantum 


Jupiter says to the virtuous: 
Hoc est, quo Deum antecedatis: 
ille extra patientiam malorum 
est, vos supra patientiam. Ep. 
73, 11; De Const. 8, 2; Cie. 
N. D. ii. 61, 153; Epietet. Diss. 
i. 12, 26; Man. 15; Horat. 
Ep. i. 1. 106. 

7 See p. 239, 1; Sen. Ep. 53, 
11: Non multo te Di ante- 
cedent ... diutius erunt. At 
mehercule magni artificis est 
clausisse totum in exiguo. 
Tantum sapienti sua, quantum 
Deo omnis ztas patet. 73, 13: 
Jupiter quo antecedit virum 
bonum? Diutius bonus est: 
sapiens nibilo se minoris ssti- 
Inat, quod virtutes ejus sputio 
breviore clauduntur. 
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every foolish man is a madman, he being a madman 
who has no knowledge of himself, nor of what most 
closely affects him.! 

This assertion is all the more trenchant because 
the Stoics recognised neither virtue nur wisdom 
outside their own system or one closely related 
to it, and because they took a most unfavourable 
view of the moral condition of their fellow-men. 
That they should do so was inevitable from their 
point of view. A system which sets up its own 
moral idea against current notions so sharply as 
that of the Stoics can only be the oflspring of 
a thorough disapproval of existing circumstances, 
and must, on the other hand, contribute thereto. 
According to the Stoic standard, by far the ma- 
jority, indeed, almost the whole of mankind, belong 
to the class of the foolish. If all foolish people are 
equally and altogether bad, mankind must have 
seemed to them to be a sea of corruption and vice, 
from which, at best, but a few swimmers emerge 
at spots widely apart? Man passes his life— such 
had already been the complaint of Cleanthes *—in 
wickedness. Only here and there does one, in the 
Similarly 


I was Eppwr palvera, lic. odpous + yeyovévas. 


Parad. 4; Tusc. iii.5, 10; Diog. 
vii. 124: Stodb. Ecl. ii, 124; 
Horat. Sat. ii. 3, 43. 

* The Peripatetic Dioge- 
nianus raises the objection (in 
Aus, Prep. Kv. vi. 8, 10): 
was eby ovdéva gys bvOpwwror, ds 
ovxl nalveoda: oo: Goxet nat’ Toor 
’Opeorty Kal ’AAkpalwvı, #Ahr TOU 
ecpov; eva de N dvo pdvous Ps 


Plut. Sto. Rep. 31, 5. 

* Seat. Math. ix. 90 in the 
argument quoted, p. 146, I: 
Man can be the most perfect 
being, vlov ed0éws, Sr: Sia Kaxias 
mwopeveta: Thy wdvra xpdvor, ei 84 
Bh ye, Toy wAciotuy' Kal yap ef 


‘wore wepvyévorro aperiis, dpe wai 


wpos tais tov Blov Övauais repi- 
ylveras. 
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evening of life, after many wanderings, attain to 
virtae. And that this was the common opinion among 
the successors of Cleanthes, is witnessed by their 
constant complaints of the depravity of the foolish, 
and of the rare occurrence of a wise man.! 

No one probably has expressed this opinion more 
frequently or more strongly than Seneca. We are 
wicked, he says; we have been wicked; we shall be 
wicked. Our ancestors complained of the decline of 
morals ; we complain of their decline; and posterity 
will utter the very same complaint. The limits 
within which morality oscillates are not far asunder ; 
the modes in which vice shows itself change, but its 
power remains the same.? All men are wicked ; and 
he who has as yet done nothing wicked is at least in 
a condition to do it. All are thankless, avaricious, 
cowardly, impious; all are mad. We have all done 
wrong—one in a less, the other in a greater degree ; 
and we shall all do wrong to the end of the chapter.* 
One drives the other into folly, and the foolish are 
too numerous to allow the individual to improve. 


* This point will be again 
considered in the next chapter. 
Compare at present Seat. Math. 
ix. 133, who says: eloiw &pa 
copol’ Srep obu Hpecxe trois &wd 
THs Zroas, pexpl Tov viv dveupdérov 
wrros «ar abrobs Tov coud. 
Alew. Aphrod. De Fat. 28, p. 
90: Tv 52 Arfpirwr ol rACioTor 
waxol, mirror dt Ayadds piv els 9) 
Sebrepos bw abray Yeyovdvas 
puOetera, Gaowep Tı Hapddotor 
(gow xal rapa pioiy, cxavimTepor 
Tod Solrınos . .. of 88 wdvtes 
sanrolnel éxions AAAhAoıs ToL0tT UI, 


bs umdtv Biapdpew BAdov KAAou, 
palver@a 8% duolws adyras. Phi- 
lodem. De Mus. (Vol. Herc. i.), 
col. 11, 18: The Stoic cunnot 
take his stand upon the opinion 
of the majority (consensus gen- 
tium), since he has declared it 
to be profane and impious. 

? Benef. i. 10, 1-3. 

3 De Ira, iii. 26, 4; Benef. 
v. 17, 3. 

4 De Clemen. i. 6, 3; De 
Ira, ii. 28, 1; iii. 27, 3. 

§ Ep. 41,9; Vit. Be. i. 4 


T 
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cnar. He who would be angry with the vices of men, in- 
*- stead of pitying their faults, would never stop. So 
great is the amount of iniquity !! 

No doubt the age in which Seneca lived afforded 
ample occasion for such effusions, but his predeces- 
sors must have found similar occasions in their own 
days. Indeed, all the principles of the Stoic School, 
when consistently developed, made it impossible to 

{ consider the great majority of men as anything else 
than a mass of fools and sinners. From this sweep- 
ing verdict, even the most distinguished names were 
not excluded. If asked for examples of wisdom, 
they would point to Socrates, Diogenes, Antisthenes,? 
and, in later times, to Cato;? but not only would 
they deny philosophic virtue, as Plato had done be- 
fore them, to the greatest statesmen and heroes of 
early times, but they would deny to them all and 
every kind of virtue.‘ Even the admission that 
general faults belong to some in a lower degree than 


— 


! See the pathetic deserip- 
tion, De Ira, ii. 8-10, amongst 
other passages the following: 
Ferarum iste conventus est: 

. certatur ingenti quidem 
nequitie certamine: major 
quotidie peccandi cupiditas, 
minor verecundia est, &c. 

2 Diog. vii. 91: Tenphpiov 2 
Tou bmapırhy elva thy üperhr 
onow 6 Nocedénos dy TS xpdty 
Trev Hoınov Adyp +d yerkadaı ev 
wpokxoan) Tous wept Zunpdrnv, Ato- 
yerny xal’Avricbévny. The limi- 
tation likewise contained herein 
will be presently discussed. 
Epictet. Man. 15, mentions 
Heraclitus as well as Diogenes 


as Beto, 

* See the immoderate lan- 
guage of praise of his admirer 
Sen. De Const. 7, 1: The wise 
man isno unreal ideal, although, 
like everything else that is 
great, he is seldom met with: 
ceterum hic ipse M. Cato vereor 
ne supra nostrum exemplar sit. 
Ibid. 2,1: Catonem autem cer- 
tius exemplar sapientis viri 
nobis Deos immortales dedisse 
quam Ulixen et Herculem 
prioribus saculis. 

4 Plutarch, Prof. in Virt. 2, 


p. 76; Cie. Off. iii. 4, 16, P- 


265, 2. 
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to others can hardly be reconciled with their principle 
of the equality of all who are not wise.! 

"The two moral states being thus at opposite poles, 
a gradual transition from one to the other is, of course, 
out of the question. There may be a progress from 
folly and wickedness in the direction of wisdom,? but 
the actual passage from one to the other must be 
momentary and instantaneous.? Those who are still 
progressing belong, without exception, to the class 
of the foolish ;* and one who has lately become wise 
is in the first moment unconscious of his new state.’ 


ı Sen. Benef. iv. 27,2: Ita- 
que errant illi, qui interrogant 
Stoicos: quid ergo? Achilles 
timidus est? quid ergo? Aris- 
tides, cui justitia nomen dedit, 
injustus est? &c. Non hoc 
dicimus, sic omnia vitia esse in 
omnibus, quomodo in qui- 
busdam singula eminent: sed 
malum ac stultum nullo vitio 
vacare ... omnia in omnibus 
vitia sunt, sed non omnia in 
singulis extant (i.e., all points 
are not equally prominent in 
each one). It bardly requires 
to be pointed out how nearly 
this view coincides with that 
of Augustine on the virtues of 
the heathen, how close a re- 
semblance the Stoic doctrine of 
folly bears to the Christian 
doctrine of the uoregenerate, 
and how the contrast between 
wisdom and folly corresponds 
to that between the faithful 
and unbelievers. 

® Plut. C. N. 10, 1; Prof. 
in Virt. 12, p. 82; Sen. Ep. 
75. 8. 

3 Plut. C. Not. 9; Stoic. 


Abs. Poét. Dic. 2. The Stoics 
are here ridiculed because, ac- 
cording to their view, a man 
may go to bed ugly, poor, 
vicious, miserable, and rise the 
next morning wise, virtuous, 
rich, happy, and a king. In 
Prof. in Virt. 1, p. 75, a saying 
of Zeno’s is given, that it is 
possible to tell by a dream 
whether we are advancing in 
virtue. 

‘See p. 266,3; Plut. Prof. 
in Virt. 1; Com. Not. 10, 2; 
see p. 269, 1; Sea. Ep. 75, 8. 

5 Plut. C. Not. 9, 1: rm 
dperijis xal ris evdaiyovlas waga- 
ywopdyıns wodAdacs obd’ alodd- 
veodaı roy xrnoduevoy oloyraı 
BsareAndevaı 8 abrdr drı pinpy 
wpöoder dA dratos ir kasäxporda- 
Taros wiv dpov Sey nal 
nandpıos yeyovev. So Sto. Rep. 
19, 3. In explanation of these 
words, Jtitter, iii. 657, aptly 
refers to Stob. ii. 234 (ylyvec@ar 
8 xal SiareanOdra Tiıvä copdy 
voul(oves xara robs wpdrous 
xpövovs), and Philo, De Agric. 
p. 325 : Those yet inexperienced 


2 
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The transition takes place so rapidly, and his former 
state affords so few points of contact with the one on 
which he has newly entered, that the mind does not 
keep pace with the change, and only becomes con- 
scious of it by subsequent experience. 

In this picture of the wise man, tbe moral ideal- 
ism of the Stoic system attained its zenith. A vir- 
tuous will appears here so completely sundered from 
all outward conditions of life, so wholly free from all 
the trammels of natural existence, and the indivi- 
dual has become so completely the organ of universal 
law, that it may be asked, What right has such a 
being to call himself a person? How can such a 
being be imagined as a man living among fellow- 
men ? Nor was this question unknown to the Stoics 
themselves. Unless they are willing to allow that 
their theory was practically impossible, and their 
ideal scientifically untenable, how could they escape 
the necessity of showing that it might be reconciled 
with the wants of human life and the conditions of 
reality? Let the attempt be once made, however, 
and withal they would be forced to look for some 
means of adapting it to those very feelings and 


in wisdom wap& rois dıAocdpoıs 
BiareAnddres elva: Aéyorrat copol: 
Tous yap ixpı coplas &xpas €AnAa- 
xéras nal tow Öpwy abrns pre 
wp@rov aauévous auhxavoy eide- 
vat, gach, thy davrav teAclwow. 
ph yap Kara roy abtdy xpdvoy 
ude cuvicracbar thy re rpds Td 
wepas &gikiy wal Thy 17s agitews 
xardAnyiy, GAA’ elva: peldpioy 
&yvoay, «.7.A. Sen. Ep. 76, 9, 


likewise investigates the same 
point, but ranges those who 
have not yet attained the con- 
sciousness of perfection among 
advancerr, but not among the 
wise. Prant?s conjecture 
(Gesch. d. Logik, i. 490, 210), 
that the copds Sicdednbes 15 
connected with the fallacy 
known as dıaAarddrur, appeals 
to be questionable. 
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opinions towards which their animosity had formerly 
been so great. Nor could the attempt be long de- 
layed. Daily a greater value was attached to the 
practical working of their system, and to its agree- 
ment with general opinion. The original direction 
of Stoic morality aimed at the absolute and uncon- 
ditional submission of the individual to the law of 
tbe universe, yet, in developing that theory, the 
rights of the individual asserted themselves unmis- 
takably. From this confluence of opposite currents 
arose a deviation from the rigid type of the Stoic 
system, some varieties of which, in the direction of 
the ordinary view of life, deserve now further con- 
sideration. 


Crap. 
XI. 


A. Things 
to be pre- 
Jerred and 
eschewed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE STOIC THEORY OF MORALS AS MODIFIED BY 
PRACTICAL NEEDS. 


THE Stoic theory of Ethics is entirely rooted in the 
proposition, that only virtue is a good and only vice 
an evil. This proposition, however, frequently brought 
the Stoics into collision with current views; nor was 
it without its difficulties for their own system. In 
the first place, virtue is made to depend for its 
existence upon certain conditions, and to lead to 
certain results, from which it is inseparable. These 
results, we have already seen,! were included by the 
Stoics in the list of goods. Moreover, virtue is said 
to be the only good, because only what is according 
to nature is a good, and rational conduct is for 
man the only thing according to nature. But can 
this be so absolutely and unconditionally stated ? 
According to the Stoic teaching the instinct of self- 
preservation being the primary impulse, does not 
this instinct manifestly include the preservation and 
advancement of outward life? The Stoics, there- 
fore, could not help including physical goods and 
activities among things according to nature—for in- 


' See p. 230, 3. 


THINGS TO BE PREFERRED OR ESCHEWED. 


stance, health, a right enjoyment of the senses, and 
such like.! Practically, too, the same admission was 
forced upon them by the consideration? that, if there 
is no difference in value between things in them- 
selves, rational chuice—and, indeed, all acting on 
motives—is impossible. At the same time, they re- 
ject the notion that what is first according to nature 
must therefore be perfect or good, just as in theory 
they allow that the source of knowledge, but not 
truth itself, is derived from the senses. When man 
has once recognised the universal law of action, he 
will, according to their view, think little of what is 
sensuous and individual, and only look upon it as an 


instrument in the service of virtue and reason.? 


' Cio. Fin. iii. 5, 17. Gell. 

N. A. xii. 5, 7: The primary 
objects of natural self- love are 
the spwra xara pte; and self- 
love consists mainly in this: 
Ut omnibus corporis sui com- 
modis gauderet [unusquisque], 
ab incommodis omnibus abhor- 
reret. Stod. Ecl. ii. 142: Some 
things are according to nature, 
others contrary to nature, 
others neither one nor the 
other. Health, strength, and 
sach like. are among things 
ing to nature. bid. p. 

148: rar 34 ward pba ddıapdpwr 
irtuy TA per Cor: wpara Kata 
Yvow ra 82 xara peroxhy. xpwra 
uer dors xara otow xivnos 9 
oxisıs ward Tobs omepparixots 
Adyous ywoudvn, olov dyela nal 
als@gais, Aey@ dt Thy nardınyır 
xal ioxty. cara neroxhr be... 
eiov xelp Apria nal cous dyiaivoy 
nal ais@hoes ph wexnpepudvas 
ducies dt nal cay napa pdow Kar’ 


dvdroyoy. Conf. Ibid. p. 60, 
where the enumeration of the 
para xara ptow is also in the 
Stoic sense, and above, p. 225. 

3 Cie. Fin. iii. 15, 60: Dein- 
ceps explicatur differentia re- 
rom: quam si non ullam esse 
diceremus, confunderetur om- 
nis vita, ut ab Aristone: nec 
ullum sapientis munus aut opus 
inveniretur, cum inter res eas, 
que ad vitam degendam per- 
tinerent, nihil omnino interes- 
set neque ullum delectum 
adhiberi oporteret. The same 
argument was used by the Stoa 
against the theoretical a3:agopia 
of the Sceptics (see above, p. 37, 
}), with which the practical 
döiapopla of Aristo is most 
closely connected. It differs 
only in name from the drapatia 
of the sceptics, Aristo having a 
leaning towards Scepticism. 
See p. 61, 1. 

® Cic, Fin. iii. 6, 21: Prima 
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Still, there remains the question, How can this be 
possible? and this is no easy one to answer. The 
contemporary opponents of the Stoics already took 
exception to the way in which the first demands of 
nature were by them excluded from the aims of a 
life! according to nature; and we, too, cannot sup- 
press a feeling of perplexity at being told that all 
duties aim at attaining what is primarily according 
to nature, but that what is according to nature 
must not be looked upon as the aim of our actions; ? 
since not that which is simply according to nature, 
but the rational choice and combination of what is 
according to nature constitutes the good.” Even if 
the Stoics pretend to dispose of this difficulty, they. 


est enim conciliatio [oixeleoo:s] 
hominis ad ea que sunt secun- 
dum naturam, simul autem 
cepit intelligentiam vel no- 
tionem potius, quam appellant 
&yvoiay illi, viditque rerum 
agendarum ordinem et ut ita 
dicam concordiam, multo eam 
pluris sstimavit quam omnia 
illa que primum dilexerat: 
atque ita cognitione et ratione 
collegit ut statueret in eo col- 
locatum summum illud hominis 
per se laudandum et expeten- 
dum bonum .. . cum igitur in 
eo sit id bonum, quo referenda 
sint omnia . . quamquam 
post oritur, tamen id solum vi 
sua et dignitate expetendum 
est, eorum autem qus sunt 
prima natures propter se nihil 
expetendum, &c. Similarly 
Gell. 1. ¢. 

ı Plut. Com. Not. 4; Cte. 
Fin. iv. 17; v. 24, 72; 29, 89. 
- 2 Cie. Fin. iii. 6, 22: Ut 


recte dici possit, omnia officia 
eo referri, ut adipiscamur prin- 
cipia nature: nec tamen ut 
hoc sit bonorum ultimum, prop- 
terea quod non inest in primis 
nature conciliationibus honesta 
actio. Consequens enim est et 
post oritur. 

® Piut. C. Not. 26, 2: el yap 
abra uty [rd] mpara card pvc 
&yada wh dorw, t 8’ ebdoyurros 
exrAoyh wal Ans abrév mal rd 
advra ra wap daurdy wotecy Exa- 
oroy tvexa Tow tyvyxdvew vor 
wpdrar kata bow, «.7.A. elrep 
ytp olnvraı, ph oroxafoudrous 
BAD edrepévous Tot Tvxeiy dreivor 
vd rédos Uxety, GAN’ od Set dxeiws 
dvapdpecOar, Thy robrey exroyhr, 
nal wh ravra. réAos ply yap Td 
exrAdyerOu nal Aaußdrew dxeira 
Hpovluns‘ dneiva 8’ abrd xal rd 
Tuyxdvew abray ob TeAos, GAA’ 
Sowep Bin tis Owénxerras Toy éx- 
Aexruche aflay Exovoa, Cic. See 
p. 279, 3. 
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cannot, at least, fail to see that whatever contri- 
butes to bodily well-being must have a certain posi- 
tive value, and must be desirable in all cases in 
which no higher good suffers in consequence; and, 
conversely, that whatever is opposed to bodily well- 
being, when higher duties are not involved, must 
have a negative value (arafia), and, consequently, 
deserve to be avoided.! Such objects and actions 
they would not, however, allow to be included in the 
class of goods which are absolutely valuable.? It was 
therefore a blending of Peripatetic with Stoic teach- 
ing when Herillus, the fellow-student of Cleanthes, 
enumerated bodily and outward goods as secondary 
and subsidiary aims besides virtue.? 

Nor were the Stoics minded to follow the con- 
temporary philosopher, Aristo of Chios (who in this 
point, too, endeavoured to place their School on the 
platform of the Cynic philosophy), in denying any 
difference in value between things morally indif- 


ferent‘ and in making 


1 Cie. 1. c. 6, 20; Plut.].c.; 
Stob. ii. 142; Diog. vii. 105. 

® See p. 232. Stoh. ii. 132: 
S:apepery 54 Adyouow alperdv nal 
Anwrdy . . wal nadöAou Td aya- 
Ody rot Aflav Exovros. 

® Diog. vii. 165: Herillus 
taught Siapépew réAos nal brore- 
Aida (On this expression com- 
pare Stob. ii. 60) ris uev yap wat 
obs ph copods atoxd(ecGat, 700 
88 udvoy rd» copdéy. Hence Cio. 
Fin. iv. 15, 40, raises the objec- 
tion, Facit enim ille duo se- 
juncta ultima bonorum, because 
he neither despises external 
things, nor connects them with 
the ultimate aim. Diog. |.c., 


the highest aim in life 


however, says that he taught rd 
peratd dperijs xal naxlas &didpopa 
elva:; and Cie. Off. i. 2, 6, men- 
tions him, together with Pyrrho 
and Aristo, as upholders of 
&dıapopia. It would appear 
from these passages that Heril- 
lus was not far removed from 
true Stoicism. According to 
Cie. Fin. ii. 13, 43 (conf. Offic.), 
he kad no followers after the 
time of Chrysippus. 

‘ Cio. Levg.i. 21,55: Si, ut 
Chius Aristo dixit,solum bonum 
esse diceret quod honestum 
esset malumque quod turpe, 
ceteras res omnes plane pares 
ac ne minimum quidem utrum 
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consist in indifference to all external things.! Virtue 
with them bears, in comparison with the Cynic virtue, 
a more positive character, that of an energetic will; 
they, therefore, required some definite relation to the 
outward objects and conditions of this activity which 
should regulate the choosing or rejecting—or, in 
other words, the practical decision. Accordingly, they 
divided things indifferent into three classes. To the 
first class belong all those things which, from a moral 
or absolute point of view, are neither good nor evil, 
but yet which have a certain value; no matter 
whether this value belongs to them properly, because 
they are in harmony with human nature, or whether 
it belongs to them improperly, because they are 
means for advancing moral and natural life, or 
whether it belongs to them on both grounds. The 
second class includes everything which, either by it- 
self or in its relation to higher aims, is opposed to 


nature and harmful. The 


adessent an abessent interesse. 
Ibid. 13, 38. Fin. iv. 17, 47: 
Ut Aristonis esset explosa sen- 
tentia dicentis, nihil differre 
aliud ab alio nec esse res ullas 
preter virtutes et vitia intra 
quas quidquam omnino inter- 
esset. Jbid. ii. 13, 43; iii. 3, 
11; 15, 50; iv. 16, 43; 25, 68; 
v. 25, 73; Acad. ii. 42, 130; 
Ofic.Fragm. Hortens. (in Nonn. 
Preefract.) ; Diog. vii. 160; Sert. 
Math. xi. 64. Cie. usually 
places Aristo together with 
Pyrrho. 

ı Diog. 1. c.: rédros Epnoery 
elva: 7d ddıapdpus Exorra (nv 
mpos Ta peratd äperns xal naxlas 


third, things which, even 


pnde jvyrivovy dv abrois wapedAa- 
yhv awodclxorvra GAA’ exlogs dri 
adytev Exovra. Cie. Acad. ].c.: 
Huic summum bonum est in 
his rebus (the morally adia- 
phora) neutram in partem 
moveri ; que &d:adopia ab ipso 
dicitur. Chrysip;-us, in Pla. 
C. Not. 27, 2: Indifference to 
that which is neither good nor 
bad presupposes the idea of the 
good, and yet, according to 
Aristo, the good only consists 
in that state of indifference. 
Stob. i. 920; Clem. Strom. ii. 
416, ©. See Cic. Fin. iv. 25, 
68, for Chrysippus’ attack on 
this ad:apepia. 





THINGS TO BE PREFERRED OR ESCHEWED. 


in this conditional sense, have neither positive nor 
negative value. The first class bears the name of 
things preferential (77ponypévov), or things desirable ; 
the second is the class of things to be eschewed 
(amomponyp£vov); the third is the class of things 
intermediate.' The last is called, in the strict sense, 
indifferent, aösabopov.? It includes not only what 
is really indifferent, but whatever has such a slight 
negative or positive value that it neither enkindles 
desire nor aversion. Hence the terms zponypévov 
and azromponypevoy are defined to mean respectively 
that which has an appreciable positive or negative 
value? Under things preferential, the Stoics in- 
clude partly mental qualities and conditions, such as 


ı Diog. vii. 105: rar ddıa- 
Gspey Ta pty Adyovoı Tponyudra 
7a 8t dxoxponypiva. xporyuéra 
pey A Exorra allay’ dwonpuny- 
péva 88 ra dxatiay Exovra, By 
dfia, the three meanings of 
which are discussed, they un- 
derstand here néony tid Sbrauiy 
N xpelay auußarAoudımv wpös Tb» 
xara gto. Blor. 107 : Ta» wpowy- 
neray TA pey 81’ ara xponura, 
Ta 58 3.’ irepa, 7a 58 Be? adrd mal 
8’ Erepa. . . . 80 adra wey Br: 
nate puow dorl. 8° Erepa 88 Sri 
weprmoe: xpelas ovn ddcyas. 
dpoles 58 Exes nal dxowponypevoy 
wxaré roy dvarrior Abyov. Essen- 
tially the same account, only 
somewhat fuller, in Stob. Ecl. 
ii. 142. Conf. Cie. Acad. i. 10, 
36; Fin. iii. 15, 50; iv. 26, 72; 
Seat, Pyrrh. iii. 191; Math. xi. 
60; Alex. Aphr. De An. 157. 
Zeno (in Stob. 166; Cie. Fin. 
iii. 16, 52) explains the concep- 
tion sporrypéver, and its distinc- 


tion from dya@dy: wponyuerun 5’ 
elva: Ad youow, d adıdbopor br dx- 
Asydpeda kata epornyoupevoy Adyov 

. ovdev dt rev ayabay elvar 
wpomyuevov, dia 7d Thy peylorny 
atlay aur& Exew. Tb dd wpomy- 
pévov, Thy Bebrepay xapay nal dtiay 
Exov, aweyyliew wos TH TAY 
Gyadav pice ob38 yop dv aban 
roy wporryotmevoy elva: toy Barııka, 
AAG Thy per’ aurdv Terayuevor. 

2 Stub. ii. 142: dBidpopa 8’ 
elvas Adyovaı Ta peratd rw» &ya- 
Her nal rev xaxay, dıxws Td Adıd- 
Popov voeiodaı Pdueroı, xa0 eva 
pty tpdwov 7d uhre Gyaßdv phre 
wandy nal rd uhre aiperdy uhre 
geverdéy: nad’ Erepoy 58 Tb phre 
Spits uhre dpopuijs xuvnrindy—ta 
xabdwat ddidpopa. Similarly 
Diog. vii. 104. Seat. M. vi. 60, 
distinguishes a third meaning. 
It is, however, only a subdivi- 
sivn of the second. 

® Stob. ii. 144, 156; Seat. P. 
iii. 191; M. xi. 62. 
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talents and skill, even progress towards virtue, in as 
far as it is not yet virtue; partly bodily advantage— 
beauty, strength, health, life itself; partly external 
goods—riches, honour, noble birth, relations, &c. 
Under things to be eschewed, they understand the 
opposite things and conditions; under things indif- 
ferent, whatever has no appreciable influence on our 
choice, such as the question whether the number of 
hairs on the head is even or uneven; whether I pick 
up a piece of waste paper from the floor, or leave it; 
whether one piece of money or another is used in 
payment of a debt.! Yet they drew a sharp distinction 
between the purely relative value of things preferen- 
tial, and the absolute value of things morally good. 
Only the latter are really allowed to be called good, 
because they only, under all circumstances, are useful 
and necessary. Of things morally indifferent, on 
the other hand, the best may, under certain circum- 
stances, be bad, and the worst—sickness, poverty, 
and the like—may, under certain circumstances, be 
useful. Just as little would they allow that the 
independence of the wise man suffered by the recog- 
nition outside himself of a class of things preferential. 
For the wise man, said Chrysippus,? uses such things 


' Diog. vii. 106; Stob. ii. 142; Academician Carneades, al- 





Cie. Fin. iii. 15, 51; Seat. 1. c.; 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 30. The Stoics 
were not altogether agreed as 
to whether fame after death 
belongs to things to be de- 
sired. According to Cie. Fin. 
iii. 17, 57, Chrysippus and Dio- 
genes denied it; whereas the 
younger Stoics, pressed by the 


lowed it. Sen. Ep. 102, 3, even 
quotes it as a Stoic maxim that 
posthumous fame is a good. 
But probably bonum is here in- 
accurately used for rporypdvov. 

2 Cie. Fin. iii. 10, 34; 16, 
52; Seat. M. xi. 62. See p. 
232, 3 and 283, 2. 

’ Sen. Ep. 9, 14: Sapientem 
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without requiring them. Nevertheless, the admis- 


sion of classes of things to be preferred and to be ___ 


declined obviously undermines their doctrine of the 
good. Between what is good and what is evil, a 
third group is introduced, of doubtful character ; and 
since we have seen the term aösadopov is only ap- 
plied to this group in its more extended meaning, it 
became impossible for them to refuse to apply the 
term good to things desirable,' or to exclude uncon- 


_ ditionally from the highest good many of the things 


which they were in the habit of pronouncing indif- 
ferent.? Nor was this concession merely the yielding 
of a term, as will appear when particular instances 
are considered. Not only may Seneca? be heard, in 
Aristotelian manner, defending external possessions 
as aids to virtue—not only Hecato, and even Dio- 


genes, uttering ambiguous sentences as to permitted — 


nulla re egere [deiofa:], et ta- 
men multis illi rebus opns esse 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 30, 4: dv 3e 
75 wpdro xepl ayabeay Tpözor 
Tine ovyxapei nal didwm ois 
BovdAopdvois TA wponyudva nakeiv 
&yava nal wand räravrla ravtuıs 
vais Adfeow' Eorı, el Tıs Boureraı, 
mara Tas Toalras wapaAAayäas 
(with reference to the great- 
ness of the difference between 
wponyudrov and Aromponyuevor) 
ad per Ayahdr abray Atyeır Td de 
waxde . . . dv uty Trois onpawo- 
pévors ob S:axlerovros abrov ra 8’ 
BAAa oToxafouevov ris xara Tas 
évopactas auyndelas. See p. 284, 
1; Cie. Fia. iv. 23, 68, and the 
previous remarks on the divı- 


sion of goods, p. 230, 3. Diag. 


103, says that Posidonius in- 
cluded bodily and external ad- 
vantages among the äyadd. In 
Sen. Ep. 87, 35, he, however, 
expressly proves that they are 
not goods. 

2 Sen. Ep. 95,5: Antipater 
quoque inter magnos sect® hu- 
jus auctores aliquid se tribuere 
dicit externis (namely fur the 
perfection of the highest good), 
sed exiguum admodum. Seneca 
here declaims, in the spirit uf 
strict Stoicism, against such a 
heresy, but he himself says (De 
Vit. Be. 22, 5): Apud me divi- 
tix aliquem locum habent, only 
not summum et postremum. 
But what philosopher would 
have said they had this? 

® De Vit. Bea. 21, 
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and forbidden gains'—not only Panstius giving 
expression to much that falls short of Stoic severity ? 
— but even Chrysippus avows that in his opinion it is 
silly not to desire health, wealth, and freedom from 
pain,? and that a statesman may treat honour and 
wealth as real goods;‘ adding that the whole Stoic 
School agrees with him in thinking it no disparage- 
ment for a wise man to follow a profession which lies 
under a stigma in the common opinion of Greece.® 
He did not even hesitate to assert that it is better 


to live irrationally than not to live at all.‘ 


' Cie. Off. iii. 12,51; 13, 55; 
23, 91; 15, 63; 23, 89. Dio- 
genes of Seleucia says that it 
is permitted to circulate base 
money, knowingly to conceal 
defects in a purchase from the 
purchaser, and such like. He- 
cato of Rhodes, a pupil of Panz- 
tius, thinks that not only will 
a wise man look after his pro- 
perty by means lawful and 
right, but he believes that in a 
famine he will prefer letting his 
slaves starve, to maintaining 
them at too great a sacrifice. 

2 According to Cie. Of. ii. 
14, 51, he would allow an at- 
torney to ignore truth, provided 
his assertions were at least 
probable. 

® Plut. Sto. Rep. 30, 2. 

4 Ibid. 5. 

® According to Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 20, 3 and 7 and 10; 30. 3, 
Diog. vii. 188, Stob. ii. 224, the 
Stoics, following Chrysippus, 
admit three ways of earning 
an honest livelihood—by teach- 
ing, by courting the rich, by 
serving statesand princes. The 
first and the last were no longer 


It is 


condemned in the Alexandrian 
period, as they had been before, 
but still they were in bad re- 
pute, and the second was par- 
ticularly so. Still more at 
variance with Greek customs 
was the course advocated by 
Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
30): nal cuBiorhoer tpls er! rov- 
te Aaßdvra Tdlarırov. Chrys- 
ippus himself (in Diog.) enu- 
merates tbe objections to the 
modes of life just named, and, 
in general, to all trading for 
money, but his objections can- 
not have appeared to him con- 
clusive. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 18. 1 and 
3. Com. Not. 12, 4: Aucıreici 
Civ &ppova uardov N uh Biovy nae 
underote méAAN Hporhaew ; or, as 
it is expressed, 11, 8: Heracli- 
tus and Pherecydes would have 
done well to renounce their 
wisdom, if they could thereby 
have got rid of their sickness. 
A prudent man would rather be 
a fool in human shape than a 
wise man in the shape of a 
beast. 


PERFECT AND INTERMEDIATE DUTIES. 


impossible to conceal the fact that, in attenıpting to 
adapt their system to general opinion and to the 
conditions of practical life, the Stoics were driven 
to make admissions strongly at variance with their 
previous theories. It may hence be gathered with 
certainty that, in laying down those theories, they 
had overstrained a point. 

By means of this doctrine of things to be pre- 
ferred and things to be eschewed, a further addition 
was made to the conception of duty. Under duty, 
or what is proper,' we have already seen, the Stoics 
understand rational action in general, which becomes 
good conduct, or xaropfwya, by being done with a 
right intention.? The conception of duty, therefore, 
contains in itself the conception of virtuous conduct, 
and is used primarily to express what is good or 
rational. Duty thus appears to have a twofold 
meaning, in consequence of the twofold characters 
of things desirable and things good. If the good 
were the only permitted object of desire, there would, 
of course, be but one duty—that of realising the 
good; and the various actions which contribute to 
this result would only be distinguished by their 
being employed on a different material, but not in 
respect of their moral value. But if, besides what 
is absolutely good, there are things relatively good, 
things not to be desired absolutely, but only in cases 
in which they may be pursued without detriment to 
the absolute good or virtue—if, moreover, besides 


ı Er an cxpression introduced by Zeno, according to 
Diog. 108 3 See p. 265. 
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vice, as the absolute evil, there are also relative evils, 
which we have reason to avoid in the same cases— 
the extent of our duties is increased likewise; a 


‘number of conditional duties are placed by the side 


of duties unconditional, differing from the latter in 
that they aim at pursuing things to be preferred, 
and avoiding things to be eschewed. From this 
platform, all that accords with nature is regarded as 
proper, or a duty in the more extended sense of the 
term; and the conception of propriety is extended 
to include plants and animals.! Proper and dutiful 
actions are then divided into those which are always 
such and those which are only such under peculiar 
circumstances—the former being called perfect, the 
latter intermediate duties;? and it is stated, as a 


1 Diog. 107: wabijxoy acl» 
elvaı d wpaxOtv ebroydy rw’ Toxes 
droAoyıoudv olov rd andAoudor dv 
7H Sef (the same in Cicero), 
Swep nal da) TA purd nal (da dla- 
relvec* dpa karl rotrey 
naßhnorra. Stob. 158: dplferas 
32 TO xabijixoy Td AndAoudor dv 
(wi, 5 wpaxOtv ercyor drodoylay 
Eyer: raph Td KaGijxoy dt dvayrios. 
rovro Siarelves kal els ra BAoya 
Tor (gar, Evepyei ydp Ti Kaxciva 
dxodovOws TH davrar pice: dm) 
32 ray Aoyınar (ga ofrws drodi- 
Surat, Td AndAoudor dy Bly. Kabii- 
coy is, in general, what.is ac- 
cording to nature, with which 
&xdéAov8ow coincides. (See p. 
298, 2.) See Diog. 108: évésynua 
3 aurd [7d xabiixov] elva rais 
care oiow naranmevais olxecor, 

2 Diog. vii. 109: ra» xabnedy- 
Tov Ta pey det nahhıneı TA dt obee 
del> wal del per wahhıncı rd Kar’ 


Goerhy (iv ob del 88 Tb dpwrär 
rd awoxpiverOa: Kal wepiwareiy nal 
r& duo. Cic. Fin. iii. 17, 58: 
Est autem officium quod ita 
factum est, ut ejus facti proba- 
bilis ratio reddi possit. Ex 
quo intelligitur, offcium me- 
dium quoddam esse, quod neque 
in bonis ponatur neque in con-. 
trariis ... quoniam enim vide- 
mus, &c. (see p. 265, 2)... 
quoniamque non dubium est, 
quin in iis que media dicimus 
sit aliud sumendum aliud re- 
jiciendum, quidquid ita fit aut 
dicitur communi officio con- 
tinetur. Also Off.i.3,8. Acad. 
i. 10, 87. Corresponding to 
wponyndvovr and drompomwyutror, 
Zeno placed officium and contra 
officium, as media quedam be- 
tween recte factum and pecca- 
tum. Stub. ii. 158: row 3 
xaßnnödvruv ra piy eval dacr 


PERFECT AND INTERMEDIATE DUTIES. 


peculiarity of the latter, that, owing to circum- 
stances, a course of conduct may become a duty 
which would not have been a duty without those 
peculiar circumstances.! In the wider sense of the 
term, every action is proper or in accordance with 
duty which consists in the choice of a thing to be 
preferred (arponyuévov) and in avoiding a thing to be 
eschewed. On the other hand, a perfect duty is only 


fulfilled by virtuous action. 


A virtuous life and a 


wish to do good constitute the only perfect duty.? 


réhea, & 8) Kal xaropfauara 
Aeyeodaı . . . our elva: dt Katop- 
Odpara rd uh oftws Exorra, & 3} 
ovdé réAe1a, Kabhxoyta xpogayo- 
pevovoiy, dAAA doa, olov rd ya- 
peiv, Td apecBelew, rd Biartéye- 
oda, Ta Tobroıs Buca, 

ı Stob. 160. Diog.\.c.: ra 
niv elvas xabhxovra byev wepı- 
ordoews, TA dt wepiotarırd. xa) 
äyev per weprordcews TAde, tyelas 
éxcpeAcioba: xal aisOnrnplay xa) 
va duoıa" xara waploracıy dt rd 
arnpoty éaurdy xal Thy erijow diap- 
perrety. äydAoyov di Kal Tor 
wapa rd xabjxoy, This distinc- 
tion, of course, only applies to 
pdoor xadnnov. The uncondi- 
tional duty of virtuous life can- 
not be abrogated by any cir- 
cumstances. 

* Compare, on this point, 
besides the quotations on p. 
265, 2, Diog. 108: ra» yap nad’ 
Spy evepyountvey TA wey Kalh- 
xorra elvaı, ra 32 wapd 7d naßlj- 
now, Ta 8’ obre xa@hxovra obre 
wapa 7) Kabijxoy. Kxabhxorra 
pey ovr elva 80a 5 Adyos alpei 
(demands; see p. 244, 2, 
the alpar Adyos) woreiy, &s Exeı 7d 
yoseis ripGy, AdeApols, warplda, 


ovurepidepeoda: blAoıs" wapa Tb 
wadınov dt aa ph alpei Adyos, 
eg. neglect of parents; odre 3 
kaßhınorra obre wapd Tb xabijKov, 
Sara oB0’ aipei Abyos xpdrrew obr’ 
ärayopebeı, olov ndppos AveAdodaı, 
«.7.A. Combining with this the 
passage previously quoted, it 
appears that «ajxor includes 
not only actions which aim ata 
moral good, but those which 
aim at a simple wponyudvor ; and, 
in view of the latter, xaßjxov is 
included among things inter- 
mediate, or a8:d@opain its more 
extended meaning. Cic.; see 
p. 288, 2. Sob. 158, says that 
those xa@fxovra which are at 
the same time xarop@dépara, are 
obdt 7éAeia, AA pdoa . . . Wapa- 
perpeiodas 54 rd door KabijKov 
abiapdpors rial maAovuudvos dt 
wapa ptaw nal xata dicot, TOL- 
abtny 8 ebhular xpocdepopévors, 
Sor’ ei uh Aapßdvouuer alra 4 
SiwGovpefa adxepiondorws (if, 
without particular occasion, or 
as Diog.109 observes, &veu wept- 
ordcews—see previous note — 
we despise or reject them) u 
evdapoveivy, 


U 


U. Emo- 
tions. 

(1) Per- 
mitted 
afections. 
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Some confusion is introduced into this teaching 
by the fact that in setting up the standard for dis- 
tinguishing perfect from imperfect duties, the Stoics 
sometimes look at the real, sometimes at the per- 
sonal value, of actions, without keeping these two 
aspects distinct. They therefore use the terms per- 
fect and imperfect sometimes to express the difference 
between conditional and unconditional duties; at 
other times, to express that between morality and 
law.! Far worse than the formal defect is the group- 
ing in this division under the conception of duty 
things of the most varied moral character. If once 
things which have only a conditional value are ad- 
mitted within the circle of duties, what is there to pre- 
vent their being defended, in the practical application 
of the Stoic teaching, on grounds altogether repug- 
nant to the legitimate consequences of the Stoic 
principles ? 

In accordance with these admissions, the Stoic 
system sought in another respect to meet facts and 
practical wants by abating somewhat from the aus- 
terity of its demands. Consistently carried out, 
those demands require the unconditional extirpation 
of the whole sensuous nature, such as was originally 
expressed by the demand for apathy. But just as 
the stricter Stoic theory of the good was modified 
by the admission of amponypéva, so this demand 
was modified in two ways; the first elements of 
the forbidden emotions were allowed under other 
names; and whilst emotions were still forbidden, 


! In the latter sense xaßnxov and er have been already 
discussed, p. 264. 
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certain mental affections were permitted, and even 
declared to be desirable. 
is allowed by the Stoics that the wise man feels 
pain, and that at certain things he does not 
remain wholly calm.! This admission shows that 
their system was not identical with that of the 
Cynics.? It is not required that men should be 
entirely free from all mental affections, but only 
that they should refuse assent to them, and not 
suffer them to obtain the mastery. With regard 
to the other point, they propound the doctrine of 
evra@eat, or rational dispositions, which, as distinct 
from emotions, are to be found in the wise man, 


Taking the first point, it _____ 


and in the wise man only. 
they distinguish three chief be- 


dispositions, 


sides several subordinate varieties.‘ 


1 Sen. De Ira,i. 16,7: When 
the wise man sees anything re- 
volting, non... tangetur ani- 
mus ejus eritque solito com- 
motior? Fateor, sentiet levem 
quendam tenuemque motum. 
Nam, ut dixit Zeno, in sapientis 
quoque animo etiam cum vulnus 
sanatum est, cicatrix manet. 
Id. ii. 2; Ep. 57,3; De Const. 
10, 4; Atod. Floril. 7, 21; Plut. 
C. Not. 25, 5; Epictet. in Gell. 
N. A. xix. 1,17. Conf. p. 253, 
5, 6. 
2 Sen. Brevit. Vit. c. 14, 2: 
Hominis naturam cum Stoicis 
vincere, cum Cynicis excedere. 
Similarly Ep. 9, 8: Hoc inter 
nos et illos (Stilpo and the 
Cynics in general) interest : 
noster sapiens vincit quidem 
incommodum omne, sed sentit : 
illorum ne sentit quidem. 


Of these rational 


Although this 


® Conf. Sen. De Ira, ii. 2-4, 
particularly the quotation in 
Gell, from Epictetus: Even 
the wise man is apt, at terrible 
occurrences, paulisper moveri 
et contrahi et pallescere, non 
opinionealicujus mali percepta, 
sed quibusdam motibus rapidis 
et inconsultis, officium mentis 
atque rationis prsvertentibus. 
But what distinguishes bim 
from the foolish man is that 
only the foolish man and not 
the wise man assents (cvyxa- 
rarideras, mporeridofdle:) to such 
impressions ($arraslaı), 

* Diog. vii. 115: elvas 82 ao 
eirabelas pach rpeis, xapdy, evAd 
Bear, BovAnow: xal thr pey 
xapay dvarrlay gacly elvas rH 
ndovy obaay eBrcyor Exopaw: Thy 
82 evAdBeay TE HB odcay et- 
Aoyoy Exxriow: cH BE embvyla 


u 2 


(2) Modi- 
Jication of 
apathy. 
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admission was intended to vindicate the absence 
of emotions in the wise man, since the permitted 
feelings are not emotions, still it made the boundary- 
line between emotions and feelings so uncertain that 
in practice the sharply-defined contrast between the 
wise and the foolish threatened wellnigh to disap- 
pear altogether. 

This danger appears more imminent when we 
observe the perplexity in which the Stoics were placed 
when asked to point out the wise man in experience. 
For not only do opponents assert that, accord- 
ing to their own confession, no one, or as good 
as no one, can be found in actual history who alto- 
gether deserves that high title,’ but even their own 
admissions agree therewith.2 They describe even 
Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes as not completely 
virtuous, but only as travellers towards virtue.? It was 
of little avail to point to Hercules or Ulysses,‘ or, 


dvaryriay dasly elva: thy BobAnow ? Sen. Trang. An. 7,4: Ubi 
oleay ebAoyor Dpekı., Sub- enim istum invenies, quem tot 


divisionsof BobAncısare : edvosa, 
eipdveta, dowacuds, dydxnois; of 
evaAdBea: aidas, ayvesd ; Of xapd: 
ripyis, evppocvyn, eböunla. The 
same three edwd@eia: are men- 
tioned by Cie. Tusc. iv. 6, 12, 
with the remark that they only 
belong to the wise. See Stod. 
92, and Sen. Ep. 59, 14; 72, 4 
and 8,respecting the wise man’s 
cheerfulness. 

1 Besides the quotations, 
p. 271, see Plut. Sto. Rep. 31, 
5: nal phy oO’ abrdy b Xpvoiwnos 
Arodalveı aroudaior, obre Tırd TÜV 
avrov Yraplumv 4 xabmyensvur. 
Cic, Acad. ii. 47, 145; Quintil. 
Inst. xii. 1, 18. 


seculis querimus? (the wise 
man.) Ep. 42, 1: Scis quem 
nunc virum bonum dicam ? 
Hujus secundsz note. Nam ille 
alter fortasse tanquam phenix 
semel anno quingentesimo nas- 
citur, see p. 273, 1, just as 
everything great is rare. But 
compare p. 274, 3. 

3 Cie. Fin. iv. 20, 56, and 
p. 274, 2. 

‘ Hos enim (says Sen. De 
Const. 2, 1, of the two named) 
Stoici nostri sapientes pronun- 
tiaverunt, invictos laboribus, 
etc. Further particulars in 
Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. c. 33 
and 70. 
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with Posidonius,' to the mythical golden age, in 

which the wise are said to have ruled. The pictures 

of those heroes would have to be changed altogether, 

to bring them into harmony with the wise man of the 
Stoics ; and Posidonius might be easily disposed of 
on Stoic principles, by the rejoinder that virtue and 

wisdom are things of free exercise, and, since free 
exercise was wanting in the case of the first men, 
their condition can only have been a state of uncon- 
scious ignorance, and not one of perfection.? If, in 
reality, there are no wise men, the division of men 
into wise and foolish falls at once to the ground: all 
mankind belong to the class of fools ; the conception 
of the wise man isan unreal fancy. It becomes, then, 
difficult to maintain the assertion that all fools are 
equally foolish, and all the wise are equally wise. If, 
Instead of producing real wisdom, philosophy can 
only produce progress towards wisdom, it can hardly 
be expected to take such a modest estimate of its 
own success as to allow that there is no real distinc- 
tion between a zealous student and a bigoted despiser 
of its doctrines. 

It was therefore natural that the Stoics, notwith- 
standing their own maxims, found themselves com- 
pelled to recognise differences among the bad and 

ı Sen. Ep. 90, 5. To these 2 Sen. 1. c. 44: Non dat 
wise men of the old world natura virtutem, ars est bonum 
Posidonius traced back all fieri ... ignorantia rerum in- 
kinds of useful discoveries. nocentes erant ... virtus non 
Posidonius is probably meant contingit animo nisi instituto 
by the ‘ younger Stoics’ (Sezt. et edocto et ad sammum ad- 
Math. ix. 25), who say that sidua exercitatione perducto. 


they introduced belief in ıhe Ad hoc quidem, sed sine hoc 
Gods. . nascimur, &c. 





(3) The 
state er 
progress. 
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Cuar. differences among the good. In reference to their 


AL. 


system these differences were, indeed, made to de- 
pend in the case of the bad upon the greater or 
less difficulty of healing the moral defects, or, in the 
case of the good, upon qualities morally indifferent." 
It was also natural that they should so nearly iden- 
tify the state of mpoxomn—or progress towards wis- 
dom, the only really existing state—with wisdom that 
it could hardly be distinguished therefrom. If there 
is a stage of progress at which a man is free from 
all emotions, discharges all his duties, knows all that 
is necessary, and is even secure against the danger of 
relapse,? such a stage cannot be distinguished from 
wisdom, either by its want of experience or by the 


ı Stob. Ecl. ii. 236: Trwr 84 
byrey ray aunaprnudıay elval rıvas 
dv abrois S.apopas, maddaov Ta wey 
aurov And okAnpas nal Bvoıdrov 
5iabéocws ylyrera:, 728’ od. (See 
p. 251, 2, for the ditference 
between emotion and disease of 
the soul.) «al ray owovdalay ye 
BAAous GAAwY FPOTPENTINETEPOWS 
yl-yveodaı nal wirriner épous Eri 32 
Kal ayxivovarépous, xara Ta udoa 
va duwepiAauBavduera ray daırd- 
Tewv CupPavovegs, i.e., virtuous 
men are not all equally secure. 
These differences of degree do 
not, however, apply to wisdom 
(nor on the o' her hand to folly), 
which admits of no increase, 
but only to such properties as 
are included in the whole moral 
state, but are not themselves 
of moral nature. See Cic. Fin. 
iv. 20, 56, and p. 275, 1. 

2 Stoh. Serm. 7, 21: 68° én’ 
&xpov, pnol [Xprocawus} xpoxda- 


tev Erayıra wdrrwos axobl8ec: ra 
xabhxovra xal ovdty wapadelwe: - 
tov dt tovTrou Blow obx elvai wae 
onoly evdaluora GAA’ énryiyvec@ax 
avrg Thy evdaipoviay Sray ai uéoas 
apdtes abraı xpocAdBac: rd Be- 
Baoy nal éxrixdy nal idiay wijfir 
twa AdBwow. Chrysippus was 
probably the author of the divi- 
sion of progressers into three 
classes, which is discussed by 
Sen. Ep. 75, 8. Of those who 
have reached the highest stage 
it is said, omnes jam affectus 
et vitia posuerunt, que erant 
complectenda didicerunt, sed 
illis adhuc inexperta fiducia 
est. Bonum suum nondum in 
usu habent. Jam tamenin illa 
que fugerunt recidere non pos- 
sunt, jam ibi sunt unde non est 
retro lapsus, sed hoc illis de se 
nondum liquet et... . scire se 
ne:ciunt. 


= 
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absence of a clear knowledge of oneself. For has it 
not been frequently asserted that happiness is not 
increased by length of time, and that the wise man 
is at first not conscious of his wisdom?! If, how- 
ever, the highest stage of approximation to wisdom 
is supposed still to fall short of wisdom, because it 
is not sure of its continuance, and though free from 
mental diseases, it is not free from emotions,? how, 
it may be asked, do these passing emotions differ 
from the mental affections which are found in the 
wise man? Is there any real distinction between 
them? If the progressing candidate has attained 
to freedom from diseased mental states; is the danger 
of a relapse very great ? Besides, the Stoics were by 
no means agreed that the really wise man is free from 
all danger. Cleanthes held with the Cynics that 
virtue can never be lost; Chrysippus admitted that, 


_ in certain cases, it is defectible.? 


' See pp. 239, 1; 271, 7. 

3 Sen. Ep. 75, 10: Quidam 
hoc proficientium genus de quo 
locutus sum ita complectuntur, 
ut illoe dicant jam effugisse 
morbos animi, affectus nondum 
(on this distinction, see p. 251, 
2), et adhac in lubrico stare, 
quia nemo sit extra periculum 
malitis nisi qui totam eam ex- 
cussit. The same view is up- 
held by Sen. Ep. 72, 6. 

3 Ding. vii. 127: rhv dperhy 
Xptorwrwos pty dwoBAnrhy, KAe-- 
dvOns 82 dvardBAnror: 6 per, dwo- 
Binthr, 3:4 pdOnv nal pedayxo- 
Alay: & dt, Avandßinror, did 
BeBalovs xaradfWwes. The latter 
view was that of the Cynics. 
Although departed from by 


After all this 


Chrysippus, it belongs to those 
points in which the original 
relation of Stoicism to Cyni- 
cism was weakened by him. 
Sen. Ep. 72, 6, speaking in 
the spirit of Cleanthes, says 
that he considered a candi- 
date of the first class secure 
against relapses. On the other 
hand, Simpl. Categ. 102, a, B 
(Schol. in Arist. 86, a, 48; 
b, 30), says first that the Stoics 
declared virtue to be indefec- 
tible, but subsequently limits 
this assertion by saying that, 
Ev xaipois (the reading «dpors is 
better) nal neAayxoAlaıs, virtue, 
together with the whole rational 
life (Aoywh &ıs), is lost, and 
succeeded, not indeed by vice, 
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admission is only one among many traits which prove 
that the Stoics were obliged to abate from the ori- 
ginal severity of their demands. 


but by a &gıs udon. A similar 
question is, Whether the wise 
man can become mad? which 
is answered in the negative by 
Diog. vii. 118, though not with- 


out some modifying clauses. 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, >, also 
combats the view that the wise 
man will act virtuously when 
in a frenzy. 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER XI. 
APPLIED MORAL SCIENCE. 


ALL that has hitherto been stated has regard to the 
general principles only of the Stoics touching the 
end and the conditions of moral action. Whether 
the mere exposition of principles be enough, or 
whether the practical application of these principles 
to the special relations of life does not also form part 
of moral science—is a question as to which the Stoic 
School was not originally unanimous. Aristo, a 
Cynic on this as on other points, was of opinion that 
this whole branch of moral science is useless and 
unnecessary ; the philosopher must confine himself 
exclusively to things which have a practical value, the 
fundamental ground of morality.! Within the Stoic 
School, however, this view did not gain much 


He who is 


1 Further particulars have 
been already given, p. 61. 
Seneca (Ep. 95, 1) calls the 
subject of applied ethics, which 
Aristo rejected, parznetice, or 
pars preceptiva. Sextus speaks 
of two téro:—a wapawerixds and 
a bwoGerixdés. Both terms, how- 
ever, appear to denote the same 
thing; tor öwoderınds is defined 
by Muson. in Stobd. Floril 117, 


8, as wapawerınds. 
himself insufficiently educated 
will do well (yra@v Adyav dxovew 
UnoGerikay wapd Twy wewoinuévey 
Ipyov cidéva: rlya uev BAaBepa 
riva dt wpdAima avOpdwos. tnro- 
Oerixds téxos is therefore iden- 
tical with the suasio of Posi- 
donius (in Sen. Ep. 95, 65). 
See p. 223, note 1. 
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support. Even Cleanthes, who otherwise agreed 
with Aristo, did not deny the value of the applica- 
tion of theory to details, provided the connection of 
details with general principles were not lost sight of.! 
Nor can there be any doubt that, after the time of 
Chrysippus, details engrossed much of the attention 
of the Stoic philosophers. Posidonius enumerates, as 
belonging to the province of moral philosophy, pre- 
cept, exhortation, and advice. His teacher, Panze- 
tius, had discussed the hortatory side of morality? in 
three books on duties, which are imitated in Cicero's 
well-known treatise.‘ The division of ethics attri- 
buted to Diogenes,’ and by him referred to Chry- 
sippus, leaves place for such discussions ;* and, not 
to mention Aristo’s opposition, which supposes the 
existence of applied moral science, the example of his 
fellow-student Persseus, whose precepts for a science 
of banqueting’ have been already referred to, proves 


1 Sen. Ep. 94, 4: Cleanthes 
utilem quidem judicat et hanc 
partem, sed imbecillam nisi ab 
universo fluit, nisi decreta ipsa 
philosophiz et capita cognovit. 

2 See p. 223, 1. 

2 See (io. Off. i. 2,7; 3,9; 
iii. 2, 7. Cicero himself said 
that he chiefly followed Panz- 
tius (wepl Tor KaOnkéyrev), not 
as a mere translator, but cor- 
rectione quadam adhibita. See 
p. 300, 2. 

4 (ic. Off. 1. 3,7: Omnis de 
officio duplex est questio: unum 
genus est, quod pertinet ad 
finem bonorum: alterum, quod 
positum est in preeceptis, quibus 
in omnes partes usus vits con- 
formari possit. He would de- 


vote his attention to officia, 
quorum precepta traduntur. 
Cicero then goes fully into 
particulars. He treats of 
amusement and occupation 
(i. 29, 103); of the peculiar 
duties of the young and the 
old, of officials, citizens, fo- 
reigners (i. 34); of outward 
appearance, gait, conversation 
(i. 36); of the means of win- 
ning others (ii. 6,21). Pans- 
tius must have given a similar 
treatment to the subject. 

® See p. 223, 1. 

* Particularly in the por- 
tions treating wep! rer xaßn- 
xsyrov and wep) mporporar Te xal 
dwor porter, 


? See p. 260, 4. 
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how early practical ethics had obtained a footing 
within the Stoic School. Moreover, the elaborate 
theory of virtue propounded by Chrysippus and his 
followers ' can hardly have failed to include many of 
the principal occurrences in life. Thus a number 
of particular precepts are known to us, which are 
partly quoted by other writers as belonging to the 
Stoics, and are partly to be found in the pages of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, and in 
Cicero's treatise on duties. Indeed, the Stoics were 
the first who went at all deeply into the subject of 
casnistry.”? At a later epoch, when more general 
questions had been settled by Chrysippus, the pre- 
ference for particular enquiries within the domain 
of applied moral science appears to have. increased 
among the Stoics.2 Probably none but the later 
members of the School advanced the unscientific 
assertion’ that we ought to confine ourselves to 





' See p. 260, 4, and 261, 1. 

? According to Cio. Off. i. 
2,7, Add Att. xvi. 11, Panetius, 
in the third chief division of 
his treatise on duties, intended 
to discuss cases of collision be- 
ıween apparent interest and 
duty, but his intentions were 
never carried out. It appears, 
however, from OUff.i 45, 159; 
iii. 12, 60; 18, 55; 23, 89, that 
these cases were frequently 
discussed, not only by the 
pupils of Pansstius, Posidonius, 
and Hecato, but by Diogenes 
of Seleucia and Antipater of 
Tarsus. 

2 The Treatise of Panztius 
appears to have been used as a 
chief authority, not only by 


Cicero, but by others. An- 
tipater of Tyre, a cotemporary 
of Cicero, had added dis- 
cussions on the care of health 
and wealth (Cic. Off. ii. 24, 86); 
and Hecato, in his treatise on 
duties, had added further 
casuistical investigations (ic. 
ili. 23, 89). Brutus, too, who, 
like his teacher Antiochus, was 
devoted toa moderate Stoicism, 
and of whom Sen. Ep. 95, 45, 
reports that he had laid down 
rules for the relations of 
parents, children, and brothers 
in his treatise wept tod xalh- 
Kovros, may have followed 
Panstius. 
* Sen. Ep. 94,1; 95, 1. 
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precepts for particular cases, since only these have 
any practical value. 

In this extension of the moral theory, besides the 
desire for scientific completeness, the endeavour may 
also be observed to subordinate all sides of human 
activity to moral considerations. In the virtuous 
man, as the Stoics held, everything becomes virtue ; ! 
and hence everything is included in moral philo- 
sophy. Thereby, without doubt, the Stoic School 
contributed in no small degree towards settling and 
defining moral ideas, not only for its immediate con- 
temporaries, but also for all subsequent times. Never- 
theless, the more the teaching of the School entered 
into the details of every-day life, the more impossible 
it became to prevent practical considerations from 
overriding the natural severity of Stoic principles, 
or to keep the strictness of scientific procedure from 
yielding to considerations of experience. 

The order and division which the Stoics adopted 
for discussing details in the hortatory part of moral 
science are not known to us; nor, indeed, is it known 
whether that order was uniform in all cases? It 


ı Stob. ii. 128: dv Ekes (not 
only ev axeceı, see p. 230) dt ov 
pévas elvaı ras Aperäs GAAG xal 
Tas bAAas Téxvas Tas ev TE OROV- 
Saiw Avdpl, arAowdelcas bwd rijs 
dperijs kal yevoudvas duerawro- 
tous, olovel yap äperäs ylyve- 
odaı. 

2 The treatise of Panztius— 
we learn from Cic. Off. i. 3, 9; 
iii. 2, 7; 7, 33—discussed its 
subject first from the platform 
of duty, and then from that of 


interest. The third part, which 
Panztius proposed to himself— 
the collision between duty and 
interest—was never fully car- 
ried out. Cicero adds discus- 
sions on two questions, which 
of two conflicting duties and 
which of two conflicting in- 
terests must be preferred (i. 3. 
10, c. 43; ii. 25). Utherwise 
he appears in his two first 
books to follow the order of 
Panetius. 
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will be most convenient for the purpose of our pre- 
sent description to distinguish, in the first place, 
those points which refer to the moral activity of the 
individual as such, and afterwards to go on to those 
which relate to social life. Subsequently, the teach- 
ing of the Stoics on the relation of man to the course 
of the world and to necessity will engage our atten- 
tion. | 

It was in keeping with the whole tone of the 
Stoic system to devote, in ethics, more attention to 
the conduct and duties of the individual than had 
been done by previous philosophy. Not that pre- 
vious philosophers had altogether ignored this side. 
Indeed, Aristotle, in his investigations into indivi- 
dual virtue, had been led to enquire carefully into 
individual morality. Still, with Aristotle, the in- 
fluence of classic antiquity on the border-land of 
which he stands was sufficiently strong to throw the 
individual into the background as compared with 
the community, aud to subordinate ethics to politics. 
In the post- Aristotelian philosophy, this relation was 
exactly reversed. With the decline of public life in 
Greece, intellectual interest in the state declined 
also; and, in equal degree, the personality of the in- 
dividual and circumstances of private life came into 
prominence. This feature may be already noticed 
in some of the older Schools, for instance, in the 
Academy and Peripatetic School. The Peripatetic, 
in particular, had, in the time of its first adhe- 
rents, travelled far on the road which the founder 
had struck out. Among the Stoics, the same 


A. The in- 
dividual. 
(1) Im- 
portance 
attached 
to the in- 
dividual. 
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feature was required by the whole spirit of their 
system. If happiness depends upon man’s internal 
state and nothing external has power to affect it, 
the science which professes to lead man to hap- 
piness must primarily busy itself with man’s moral 
nature. It can only consider human society in as 
far as action for society forms part of the moral duty 
of the individual. Hence, in the Stoic philosophy, 
researches into the duties of the individual occupy 
a large space, and there is a corresponding subordi- 
nation of politics. These duties form the subject of 
by far the greater part of the applied moral science 
of the Stoics; and it has been already set forth ! how 
minutely they entered in that study into possible 
details. At the same time, the scientific harvest 
resulting from these researches is by no means in 
proportion to their extent. 

Confining our attention to the two first books of 
Cicero's work, De Officiis, to form some idea of the trea- 
tise of Panzetius on duties, we find, after a few introduc- 
tory remarks, morality as such (honestum) described, 
according to the scheme of the four cardinal virtues 
(i. 5-42). In discussing the first of these, intelligence, 
love of research is recommended, and useless subtlety 
is deprecated. Justice and injustice are next discussed, 


I! See pp. 260, 298. Amongst wept xaßuxdyırer, an enquiry 


other things, as we learn from 
the fragment in Athen. xiii. 
655, a, Chrysippus discussed 
the question of shaving; and 
Alex. Aphr. Top. 26, quotes, 
in illustration of the useless en- 
quiries of the Stoics, dv ois 


whether it is proper to take 
the largest portion before 
one’s father at table, and 
whether it is proper to cross 
the legs in the school of a 
philosopher. 
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in all their various forms, due regard being had to the 
cases of ordinary occurrence in life. Liberality, kind- 
ness, and benevolence are treated as subdivisions of 
justice ; and this leads to a consideration of human 
society in all its various forms (c. 16-18, 60). Turn- 
ing next to bravery (18, 61), the philosopher draws 
attention to the fact that bravery is inseparably con- 
nected with justice. He then describes it partly as it 
appears in the forms of magnanimity and endurance, 
regardless of external circumstances, partly in the 
form of energetic courage ; and, in so doing, he dis- 
cusses various questions which suggest themselves, 
such as the nature of true and false courage, mili- 
tary and civil courage, and the exclusion of anger 
from valour. Lastly, the object of the fourth chief 
virtue (c. 27) is described, in general terms, as what 
is proper (decorum, rp&rov), and the corresponding 
state as propriety, both in controlling the impulses 
of the senses, in jest and play, and in the whole per- 
sonal bearing. The peculiar demands made by in- 
dividual nature, by time of life, by civil position, are 
discussed. Even outward proprieties—of speech and 
conversation, of domestic arrangement, tact in be- 
haviour,' honourable and dishonourable modes of 
life—do not escape attention.? 

In the second book of his work, Cicero considers 
the relation of interest to duty ; and having proved, 


ı evratla, ebrapla, talis ordo 2i. 43. We omit Cicero’s 
actionum ut in vita omnia sint treatise, this section not being 
apta inter se et convenientia. found in Panztius, 

i. 40, 142; 144. 
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at length,' that most that is advantageous and disad- 


_ vantageous is brought on us by other men, he turns 


to the means by which we may gain the support of 
others, and by which affection, trust, and admiration 
may be secured. He reviews various kinds of ser- 
vices for individuals and the state, and embraces 
the opportunity to give expression to his abhor- 
rence of despotism and republican servility to the 
people. The principles on which this review is con- 
ducted are such that objection can rarely be taken 
to them from the platform of modern morality. Yet 
the Stoic bias is unmistakeably present in the con- 
ception and support of the rules of life, and parti- 
cularly in the definitions of various virtues ; few of 
the moral judgments, however, are other than might 
have been expressed from the platform of the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian ethics..? The same remark 
holds good of some other recorded points by means 
of which the Stoics gave a further expansion to their 
picture of the wise man.? Revolting as their tenets 
at times appear, there is yet little in their applica- 
tion that deviated from the moral ideas generally 
current. 


' Panetius still more dif- 
fusively, 5, 16. 

? Such, for instance, as the 
prohibition against being angry 
with enemies (i. 25, 88), which 
recalls at once the difference cf 
the Stoics and Peripatetics on 
the admissibility of emotions. 
See p. 252. 

® Ding. 117 says: The odgos 
or swovdsaius is free from vanity 
(&rupos), is earnest (abo rnpds), 


frank (dxlßdnAos), and with no 
inclination to pretence. He 
stands aloof from the affairs of 
life (drpdyuwr), lest he should 
do anything contrary to duty. 
See p. 323, 1. Stob. ii. 240, 
says: The wise man is gentle 
(xpaos), quiet (gebxi0s), and 
considerate (xéejues), never ex- 
citing angry feelings against 
others, never putting off what 
he has to do, 


b 
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More peculiar, and at the same time more start- 
ling, is another feature about the Stoics. Let not 


_ too much be made of the fact that they, under certain 


circumstances, permitted a lie! Were not Socrates 
and Plato, at least, of the same opinion? And, to 
be frank, we must admit that, although in this re- 
spect moral theories are strict enough, yet practice 
is commonly far too lax now. Very repulsive, how- 
ever, are many assertions attributed to the Stoics, 
respecting the attitude of the wise man to the 
so-called intermediate things. Was not the very 
independence of externals, the indifference to every- 
thing but the moral state, which found expression 
in the doctrine of things indifferent and of the wise 


' Chrysippus, in Piut. Sto. 
Rep. 47, 1: BAdyuunıy of copol 
Yeudeis pavracias duroiouyres, by 
ai garraslaı woıwaıy avroreAds 
was owyraraßeaeıs ' woAAdaıs yhp 
vi gobol yeideı xpwvraı «pds Toüs 
g@ataous xal Yayrarlar mapırracı 
wiOarhy, ov phy aitlay ris awyka- 
rabéaeus* éxel Kal ris bwoAh pews 
airla ths Yeudovs fora: Kal 77s 
awdrns. Stob. 11.230: un pevderOas 
toy abpor Gad’ dv zucıv adnbedery’ 
ob yap dv tm Adyerw m1 yeudos rd 
yebdeoda: imdpxew, GAN’ dv TE 
Siapevotas Td Pevdos Adyew xal 
em) Anden trey wAnolov. TE wév- 
zor wevdse: wort owyxphoacdaı 
[1. -veovas | voulluuriy abrdy kara 
woAAubs tpéxous Ävev ovyxara- 
Cécews’ Kal yap xara otparnyiayv 
apos roos ArtımdAuv, kal xara Thy 
rou cuppépovros xpodpacty (which, 
however, may not be translated 
as Hitter iii. 662 does ‘for the 
sake of advantage’; it rather 
refers to such cases as those 


mentioned by Xen. Meın. iv. 2, : 


17, and Plato, Rep. ii. 382, c. 
389, B; iv. 459, C, in which the 
interests of another or of the 
community require deception) 
kal «ar’ BAAas olxovoulas ov 
Biov xoAAds, In accordance with 
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this passage, too, the statement . 


of Procl. in Alcib. (Op. ed. 
Cous. iii. 64)—that the Stoics 
ditier from their predecessors 
in that they reject all lies— 
must be exp'ained: o¥re yap 
etaxatGy Earı Sixalws Kar’ abrovs 
odre Bıdleodaı otre dwoorepeiy, 
GAA’ éxdorn ray wedlewr Tobrws 
and poxOnpas mpdeiow efews al 
&3ixds dort, The poiat here in 
dispute is simply verbal; the 
Stoics were, in reality, at one 
with Plato, in not calling per- 
mitted falsehood untruth or 
deceit only for the reasons 
«quoted by Chrysippus and Sto- 
beeus. 


THE STOICS. 


man’s apathy, at the root of that imperfection of life 
and principle which is so prominent in the Cynic 
School, the parent School of the Stoica? Granting 
that in the Stoic School this imperfection was toned 
down and supplemented by other elements, still the 
tendency thereto was too deeply rooted from its ori- 
gin, and too closely bound up with its fundamental. 
view of life, to be ever properly eradicated. It did 
not require, indeed, a Cynic life from its members ; 
nay, more, it avowed that, except in rare cases, such 
a life ought not to be followed;!' still the Cynic’s 
life was its ideal; and when it asserted that it was not 
necessary for a wise man to be a Cynic, it implied 
that, if once a Cynic, he would always be a Cynic.? 
Stoicism took for its patterns? Antisthenes and Dio- 
genes quite as much as Socrates; even those who 
held, with Seneca,‘ that a philosopher ought to ac- 
commodate himself to prevailing customs, and, from 
regard to others, do what he would not himself ap- 
prove, did not therefore cease to bestow their highest 
admiration on Diogenes’s independence of wants, not- 


? Cic, Fin. iii. 20, 68: Cy- 
nicorum autem rationem atque 
vitam alii cadere in sapientem 
dicunt, si quis ejusmodi forte 
casus inciderit, utid faciendum 
sit, alii nullo modo. The latter 
must, however, have been in a 
minority. 

2 Diog. 121: Kwieiv T’ abrdy 
[ray copdy]* elvam yap roy Kum- 
opdy ovvronoy dx’ aperhy ddr, ws 
*AwoAAdkwpos [on whom, see p. 
El, 1) eu rH Ouch. Stob. 238: 
Kupieiv Te Tov Topdy Adyovaw, 
loov To éwipévery TE KUMiTUG, OU 


hy copdy ber’ by Eptacta rox 
KUVIO LOU, 

’ See p. 274, 2. According 
to the epigrams of Timon, in 
Diog. vii. 16, Athen. iv. 158, a, 
Sext. Math. xi. 172, Zeno's 
School must have presented a 
very Cynical appearance. Pro- 
bably, the description is par- 
tially true of the earlier history 
of that School; still I would 
attach no great value to it as 
illustrating the system. 

* Ep. 5, 1; 108, 5; Fr. 19, 
in Zactant. Inst. iii. 15. 
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withstanding his eccentricities! More consistent 
thinkers even approximated to Cynicism in their 
moral precepts,? and in later times a.School of 
younger Cynics actually grew out of the Stoic School. 

Bearing, as the Stoics did, this close relationship 
to the Cynics, it cannot astonish us to find amongst 
them many instances of the most revolting traits in 
Cynicism. Their contempt for cultured habits and 
violation of right feelings fully justify the righteous 
indignation of their opponents. Chrysippus regarded 
many things as perfectly harmless in which the reli- 
gious feeling of Greece saw pollution,? and pleaded 
in defence of his opinion the example of animals, to 
show that they were according to nature. The 
care for deceased relatives he not only proposed 
to limit to the simplest mode of burial, but would 
have it altogether put aside; and he made the 
horrible suggestion, which he even described in 
full, of using for purposes of nourishment the 
flesh of amputated limbs and the corpses of the 
nearest relatives.‘ Great offence, too, was given by 


i See, on this point, Trang. 
An. 8, 4; Benef. v. 4, 3; 6,1; 
Ep. 90, 14. Sen. Ep. 29, 1, 
does not, however, agree with 
the Stvic custom of sowing ex- 
bortations broadcast. 

3 As may be seen in Muso- 
nius and Epictetus. 

> Plut. Sto. Rep. 22 (the 
question being as to the pollu- 
tion of the temples by the 
contact with the dead or lying- 
im women or unclean foods); 
im other cases indeed, as Plu- 


tarch objects, he would not 
allow these considerations. 

* Besides Lieg. vii. 188, and 
Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 207, see Chry- 
sippuss own words, in Sezt. 
Pyrrh. iii. 247 (Math. xi. 193). 
The majority of the Stoics 
appear to have limited canni- 
balism to cases of extreme 
necessity. See Diog.121. Chry- 
sippus had probably been 
speaking, in the context, of the 
different modes of treating the 
dead among various nations 
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the Stoics, and, in particular, by Chrysippus, in their 
treatment of the relation of the sexes to each other ; 
nor can it.be denied that some of their language on 
this subject sounds exceedingly offensive. The Cynic 
assertion, that anything which is in itself allowed 
may be mentioned plainly and without a periphrasis, 
is also attributed to the Stoics.' By his proposals for 
the dress of women, Zeno offended against propriety 
and modesty,? and both he and Chrysippus advocated 
community of wives in their state of wise men? It 
is, moreover, asserted that the Stoics raised no ob- 
jection to the prevalent profligacy and the trade in 
unchastity,‘ nor to the still worse vice of unnatural 
crime.® Marriage among the nearest relatives was 
held to be consonant to nature by the leaders 
of the School ;® and the atrocious shamelessness of 
Diogenes found supporters in Chrysippus,’ perhaps, 
too, in Zeno.® 

It would, however, be doing the Stoics a great 
injustice to take these statements for more than 
theoretical conclusions drawn from the principles 


(Cio. Tusc. i. 45, 108), in- 
tending to prove that no uni- 
formity of practice prevailed. 

ı (ic. Off. i. 35, 128, with 
the limitation: Cynici aut si 
qui fuerunt Stoici pene Cy- 
nici. 

2 Diog. vii. 33: nal doOirs 58 
Ti] avry werAcde: xpjoGa: wal bydpas 
xal yuvaixas kal undtv uöpıov dxo- 
xexpvpOa. The latter act is 
only conditional, and allowed 
in certain cases, such as for 
purposes of gymnastics. 


s Diog. 33; 131. 


‘ Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 201. 

5 Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 200: 245; 
Math xi. 190; Clement. Homil. 
v.18. 

° Sext. Pyrrh. i, 160; iii. 
205; 246; Math. xi. 191; Plat. 
Sto. Rep. 22; Clement. Hom. 
v. 18. 

7 Plut.. o. 21, 1. 

® Sextus, however (Pyrrh. 
iii. 206), attributes to him, as 
the representative of the School, 
what properly only belongs to 
Chrysippus: 7é re aioxpoupyeir 
. . . 6 Zhvev ove dwodoxwiCer | 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


to which they were pledged. The moral character 
of Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus is quite above 
suspicion. It seems, therefore, strange that they 
should have felt themselves compelled to admit in 
theory what strikes the natural feeling with horror. 
It cannot, however, be unconditionally accepted that 
the statements laid to their charge as they used them 
imply all that historians find in them. Far from it; of 
some of their statements it may be said not only that 
they do not justify conduct recognised to be immoral, 
bat that they are directed against actions customarily 
allowed, the argument being, that between such 
actions and actions admittedly immoral there is no 
real difference. This remark applies, in particular, 
to Zeno’s language on unnatural vice.! It was not, 
therefore, in opposition to the older Stoics, or a 
denial of their maxim that love is permitted to a 
wise man,” for the younger Stoics to condemn most 
explicitly any and every form of unchastity, and, in 
particular, the worst form of all, unnatural vice.’ 


ı His words (Sezt. Math. si. 
180; Pyrrh. iii. 245; Plut. Qu. 
Con. iii. 6, 1, 6) are as follows: 
Sıazınplfew 58 undtr pardoy pnde 
Racor Hadınd ph vaıdırd unde 
OhAca N Epoeva' od yap &XXa zaı- 
Scxcocs 4 un waders ovde Undclas 
N GpSeory, GAA TA avd wpema Te 
wal wpéworrd fort; and: dıauenf- 
piucas TOY épwpevoy; obx Eywye’ 
adérepoy oby duedbungas abrdy dıa- 
pnoloas ; wal udia. ara dredi- 
pnoas wapaıxey oo: avrdv 9 
epoBhOns xerevaaı;, ua Al’. Gar’ 
éxéaevoas; «al udAa. elt' oux 
danpernad ga; ob ydp. The 
form of expression is certainly 


very Cynic-like, but the mean- 
ing is nut what Sextus supposes. 
Zeno’s object is not to justify 
unnatural vice, but to show 
that those who allow any form 
of unchastity cannot forbid this 
form, and that the wish and 
the attempt are morally on a 
par with the deed. 

? See the following note. 

® Musonius, in Stodb. Serm.6, 
61 (conf. (ic. Fin. iii. 20, 68): 
Ne amores quidem sanctos 
alienos a sapiente esse volunt. 
According to Diog. vii. 129, 
Stub. ii. 238, love is only direc- 
ted to beauty of soul. By Diog., 
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In the same way, the language permitting marriage 
between those nearest of kin, when examined, is 
very much milder than it seems.! And Zeno’s pro- 
position for a community of wives may be fairly laid 
to the charge of Plato, and excused by all the chari- 
table excuses of which Plato is allowed the benefit.? 
Taking the most unprejudiced view of the Stoic 
propositions, there are enough of them to arouse ex- 
treme dislike, even if they could, without difficulty, 
be deduced from the fundamental principles of the 
system. A moral theory which draws such a sharp 
distinction between what is without and what is 
within, that it regards the latter as alone essential, 
the former as altogether indifferent, which attaches 


Stob., Alex. Aphr. Top. 75, and 
Cic. Tusc. iv. 34, 72, it is de- 
fined to be ém:BoAh gircwoitas 
Sic wdAAos euparduevoy; and, 
according to #lut. C. Not. 28, 
Eubacıs edAAous is an incentive 
to love; but these statements 
are guarded by adding that the 
bad and irrational are ugly, 
and the wise are beautiful. It 
was probably in imitation of 
Plat. Sym. 203, B, that the 
Stoics nevertheless stated rovs 
dpasdevras airxpay maveadaı Kxa- 
Ag yevonévwy. Love is excited 
by a sensation of etpula apds 
dperhy, its object is to de- 
velope this capacity into real 
virtue. Until this end has been 
attained, the loved one is still 
foolish, and therefore ugly. 
When it has been attained, the 
striving, in which Eros con- 
sists, has reached its object, and 
the love of the teacher to his 
pupil goes over into fricndship 
between equals. 


1 Conf. Orig. c. Cels. iv. 
45: The Stoics made good and 
evi] depend on the intention 
alone, and declared external 
actions, independent of inten- 
tions, to be indifferent: elwor 
ody dv re wept adiapdpay séxy 
Sri tq idly Adye (the action 
taken b: itsell) @vyarpdox ulyrv- 
cba: b3idpopdy fori, ei Koi py 
xph dv Talis nadeotacaıs WoAcrreias 
Td TOLOUTOY woreiv. nal Vwolesews 
xdpw ... mapeıAhbacı Tor copdr 
pera ris Ovyarpds udens narade- 
Acıunudvovy vayrds Tov Tay drOpaawy 
yevovs SiepOapperoy, kal (nravaw 
ei xabnxdyrws 6 wathp aupekeu- 
ceraı 77 Ovyarpl imtp Tuv wh 
GroAcadaı . .. Td way TEP ar- 
Opaawy yévos. 

2 How strictly he respected 
chastity and modesty in women 
is proved by the fragment, pre- 
served by Clem. Pedaw. iii. 253, 
C, respecting the dress and 
conduct of maidens. 
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no value to anything except virtuous intention, and 
places the highest value in being independent of 
everything—such a moral theory must of necessity 
prove wanting, whenever the business of morality 
consists in using the senses as instruments for ex- 
pressing the mind, and in raising natural impulses 
to the sphere of free will. If its prominent features 
allow less to the senses than naturally belongs to 
them, there is a danger that, in particular cases in 
which intentions are not so obvious, the moral im- 
portance of actions will often be ignored, and such 
actions treated as indifferent. 

The same observation will have to be made with 
regard to the positions which the Stoics laid down 
in reference to social relations. Not that it was 
their intention to detach man from his natural rela- 
tion to other men. On the contrary, they hold that 
the further man carries the work of moral improve- 
ment in himself, the stronger he will feel drawn to 
scciety. But by the introduction of the idea of society, 
opposite tendencies arise in their ethics—one towards 
individual independence, the other in the direction 
of a well-ordered social life. The former tendency 
is the earlier one, and continues to predominate 
throughout; still, the latter was not surreptitiously 
introduced—nay, more, it was the logical result of 
the Stoic principles, and to the eye of an Epicurean 
must have seemed a distinctive feature of Stoicism. 
In attributing absolute value only to rational thought 
and wili, Stoicism had declared man to be indepen- 
dent of anything external, and, consequently, of 
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his fellow-men. But since this value only attaches 
to rational thought and intention, the freedom of 
the individual also involves the recognition of tke 
community, and brings with it the requirement that 
everyone must subordinate his own wishes to the 
wishes and needs of others. Rational conduct snd 
thought can only then exist when the conduct of the 
individual is in harmony with general law. Genera] 
law is the same for all rational beings. All ratioral 
beings must therefore aim at the same end, aad 
recognise themselves subject to the same law. All 
must feel themselves portions of one connected whcle. 
Man must not live for himself, but for society. 

This connection betweenthe individual and society 
is Clearly set forth by the Stoics. The desire for 
society, they hold, is immediately involved in reason. 
By the aid of reason, man feels himself a part o’ a 
whole, and, consequently, is bound to subordinate 
his private interests to the interests of the whok.! 
As like always attracts like, this remark holis 
true of everything endowed with reason, since tle 
rational soul is in all cases identical. From the con- 
sciousness of this unity, the desire for society at once 
arises in individuals endowed with reason? They 





¥ Cio. Fin. iii. 19, 64: Mun- 
dum autem censent regi numine 
Deorum eumque esse quasi 
communem urbem ct civitatem 
hominum et Deorum; et unum- 
quemque nostrum ejus mundi 
esse partem, ex quo illud con- 
sequi, ut communem utilitatem 
nustrie anteponamus. 

27M. Aurel. ix. 9; xii. 30. 


Sen. Ep. 95, 52: The whols 
world is a unit; membra sumus 
corporis magni. Naturanos cog- 
natosedidit. Hence mutual love, 
love of society, justioe, and fair- 
ness. Ep.48,2: Alteri vivasopor- 
tet,si vis tibivivere. Hac socie- 
tas... nos humines hominibus 
miscet et judicat aliquod esse 
commune jus generis human}. 
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are all in the service of reason; there is, therefore, 
for all, but one right course and one law,! and they 
all contribute to the general welfare in obeying this 
law. The wise man, as a Stoic expresses it, is never 
a private man.? 

At other times, social relations were explained by 
the theory of final causes.? Whilst everything else 
exists for the sake of what is endowed with reason, 
individual beings endowed with reason exist for the 
sake of each other. Their social connection is there- 
fore a direct natural command.‘ Towards animals 
we never stand in a position to exercise justice, nor 
yet towards ourselves. Justice can only be exercised 
towards other men and towards God. On the 


' Cic. Legg. 12, 33: Quibus 
enim ratio a natura data est, 
iisdem etiam rects ratio data 
est: ergo et lex, quz est recta 
ratio in jubendo et vetando 
(see p. 241, 2): si lex, jus 
quoque. At omnibus ratio, Jus 
igitur datum est omnibus. Zbid. 
7, 28: Est igitur ... prima 
homini cum Deo rationis so- 
cietas. Inter quos autem ratio, 
inter eosdem etiam recta ratio 
communis est. Quz cum sit 
lex, lege quoque consociati 
bomines cum Diis putandi 
saumus. Inter quos porro est 
communio legis, inter eos com- 
munio juris est. Quibus autem 
hzec sunt inter eos communio, 
et civitatis ejusdem habendi 
sunt. Ps.-Piut. Y. Hom. 119: 
The Stoics teach va uer elva 
ror xéopov, cupworrrever ba: Bt dv 
aure deods nal Ayfpwrous, Bixato- 
obyns nerdxovras pices, 

2 Cio. Tusc. iv. 23, 51. 

3 (ie. Fin. iii. 20, 67; Off. 


i. 7, 22; Sen. Clement. i. 3, 2; 
Benef. vii. 1, 7; M. Aurel. v. 
16, 30; vii. 55; viii. 59; ix. 1; 
xi. 18; Diog. vii. 129; Seat. 
Math. ix. 131. 

* Hence, according to Cie. 
Fin. iii. 21, 69, not only apeAh- 
para and BAduuara (moral good 
and evil), but euxpnorhuara and 
Svoxpnothuara (other advan- 
tages and disadvantages) are 
common to all men. 

5 According to Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 16, Chrysippus denied that 
a man could wrong himself. If, 
in other passages, he seems to 
assert the contrary, this appa- 
rent inconsistency is probably 
due to the double meaning of 
&3ixetv, which sometimes means 
‘to wrong,’ sometimes simply 
‘to harm.’ Strictly speaking, 
a relation invoiving justice can 
only exist towards another. 
See Cic. on p. 315, 2. 

* Towards the Gods, man 
stands, according to the above 
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combination of individuals and their mutual sup- 
port rests all their power over nature. A single man 
by himself would be the most helpless of crea- 
tures.! 

The consciousness of this connection between all 
rational beings finds ample expression in Marcus 
Aurelius, the last of the Stoics. The possession of 
reason is, with him, love of society (vi. 14; x. 2). 
Rational beings can only be treated on a social 
footing (xowwricas) (vi. 23), and can only feel 
happy themselves when working for the community 
(viii. 7); for all rational beings are related to one 
another (iii. 4), all form one social unit (sroA:Tixop 
aovotnpa), of which each individual is an integral 
part (svamAnpwrıros) (ix. 23); one body, of which 
every individual is an organic member (péAos) (ii. 1; 
vii. 13). Hence the social instinct is a primary 
instinct in man (vil. 55), every manifestation of 
which contributes, either directly or indirectly, to 
the good of the whole (ix. 23). Our fellow-men 
ought to be loved from the heart. They ought to 
be benefited, not for the sake of outward decency, 
but because the benefactor is penetrated with the 
joy of benevolence, and thereby benefits himself.? 
Whatever hinders union with others has a tendency 


passages, in a relation in- only consider yourself a part, 
volving justice. There is,there- and not a member, of human 
fore (Seat. ix. 131), a justice society, ofwa awd xapdias giAcis 
towards the Gods, of which Trobs avOpérous: obs ce xata- 
piety (see p. 261, 1)isonly a Anwrixos eüppalveı Td evepyereir: 
part. Irı ws npéwoy abrd Ady roeis- 

' Sen. Benef. iv. 18, otra &s abroy ed wou. 

2 M. Aurel. vii. 13: If you 
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to separate the members from the body, from which 
all derive their life (viii. 34); and he who estranges 
himself from one of his fellow-men voluntarily severs 
himself from the stock of mankind (xi. 8). We shall 
presently see that the language used by the philo- 
sophic emperor is quite in harmony with the Stoic 
principles. 

In relation to our fellow-men, two fundamental 
points are insisted on by the Stoics—the duty of 
justice and the duty of mercy. Cicero, without 
doubt following Panztius,! describes these two 
virtues as the bonds which keep human society 
together,? and, consequently, gives to each an 
elaborate treatment.? In expanding these duties, the 
Stoics were led by the fundamental principles of their 
system to most distracting consequences. On the 
one hand, they required from their wise men that 
strict justice which knows no pity and can make no 
allowances ;‘ hence their ethical system had about 
it an air of austerity, and an appearance of severity 
and cruelty. On the other hand, their princip!e of 
the natural connection of all mankind imposed on 
them the practice of the most extended and unre- 
served charity, of beneficence, gentleness, meekness, 
of an unlimited benevolence, and a readiness to for- 


1 See p. 298, 3. 

Off. i. 7, 20: De tribus 
autem reliquis [virtutibus, the 
three others besides under- 
standing] latissime patet ea 
ratio, qua societas hominum 
inter ipsog et vite quasi com- 
munitascontinetur, cujus partes 
dus sunt: justitia, in qua vir- 


tutis splendor est maximus, ex 
qua viri boni nominantur, et 
buic conjuncta beneticentia, 
quam eandem vel benignita- 
tem vel liberalitatem appellari 
licet. 

s Off. i. 7--13; ii. 14-17. 

‘ See p. 254, 2, 3. 
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give in all cases in which forgiveness is possible. 
This last aspect of the Stoic teaching appears prin- 
cipally in the later Stoics—in Seneca, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Musonius;' and it is quite 
possible that they may have given more prominence 
to it than their predecessors. But the fact is there, 
that this aspect is due, not only to the peculiar 
character of these individuals, but is based on the 
spirit and tone of the whole system.? 

The question then naturally arises, how these two 
opposites may be reconciled—how stern justice may 
be harmonised with forgiveness and mercy. Seneca, 
who investigated the question fully, replies: Not 
severity, but only cruelty, is opposed to mercy ; for 
no one virtue is opposed to another: a wise man will 
always help another in distress, but without sharing 
his emotion, without feeling misery or compassion ; 
he will not indulge, but he will spare, advise, and 
improve ; he will not remit punishments in cases in 
which he knows them to be deserved, but, from a 
sense of justice, he will take human weakness into 
consideration in allotting punishments, and make 
every possible allowance for circumstances? Every 
difficulty is not, indeed, removed by these statements ; 
still, those which remain apply more to the Stoic 
demand for apathy than to the reconciliation of 


1 We shall subsequently i. 3, 2): Nullam ex omnibus 
have occasion to prove this in virtutibus magis homini con- 
detail. It may here suffice to venire, cum sit nulla huma- 
refer to the treatises of Seneca, nior. 

De Beneficiis, De Clementia, * Conf. Panetius, in Cie. 
and De Ira. On the value of Off. i. 25, 88. 
mercy, he remarks (De Clem. * De Clem. ii. 5-8. 
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the two virtues which regulate our relations to our 
fellow-men.! 

The society for which all rational beings are in- 
tended will naturally be found to exist principally 
among those who have become alive to their rational 
nature and destiny—in other words, among the wise. 
All who are wise and virtuous are friends, because 
they agree in their views of life, and because they 
all love one another’s virtue.? Thus every action of 
a wise man contributes to the well-being of every 
other wise man—or, as the Stoics pointedly express 
it, if a wise man only makes a rational movement 
with his finger, he does a service to all wise men 
thronghout the world.? On the other hand, only a 
wise man knows how to love properly ; true friend- 
ship only exists between wise men.‘ Only the wise 
man possesses the art of making friends,* since love 


1 Among the points cha- 
racteristic of Stoicism, the cen- 
sure deserves notice which Sen. 
(Ep. 7, 3; 95, 33: Trang. An. 
2. 13) passes on gladiatorial 
shows and the Roman thirst 
for war. (Ep. 95, 30.) The atti- 
tude of the Stoics tosluvery and 
the demand for love of enemies 
will be considered hereafter. 

2 Stob. ii. 184: nv Te dué- 
your dmiorhunv elvra nova 
ayabay, 8: Kal robs cxovdalous 
wdrtas Öuovoeiv GAAhAaS dia 7d 
ouvppwveir dv tois Kara Tov Bloy. 
Cie. N. D. i. 44, 121: Censent 
autem [Stoici) sapientes ea- 
pientibus etiam ignotis esse 
amicos, nihil est enim virtute 
amabilius. Quam qui adeptus 
erit, ubicumgne erit gentium, a 


nobis diligetur. See Off. i. 17, 
55. Conf. p. 309, 3. 

* Plut. C. Not. 22,2. The 
same thought is expressed in 
the statement (ibid. 33, 2) that 
the wise man is as useful to 
deity (the universe) as deity is 
to him. 

* Sen. Benef. vii. 12, 2; Ep. 
81, 11; 123,15; 9, 5; Stob. ii. 
118; see p. 271,3. Diog. 124. 
According to Diog. 82, Zeno, 
like Socrates, was blamed for 
asserting that only the good 
(crov8aio:) among themselves 
are fellow-citizens, friends, and 
relations; whilst all the bad 
are enemies and strangers. 

* He is, as Sen. Ep. 9, 5, 
puts it, faciendarum amicitia- 
rum artifex. 
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is only won by love.! If, however, trae friendship is 
a union between the good and the wise, its value is 
thereby at once established ; and hence it is distinctly 
enumerated among goods by the Stoics.? 

On this point, difficulties reappear. How can this 
need of society be reconciled with the wise man’s 
freedom from wants? If the wise man is self-sufh- 
cient, how can another help him? How can he stand 
in need of such help? The answers given by Seneca 
are not satisfactory. To the first question, he replies, 
that none but a wise man can give the right induce- 
ment to a wise man to call his powers into exercise.’ 
He meets the second by saying, that a wise man suf- 
fices himself for happiness, but not for life‘ Every- 
where the wise man finds inducements to virtuous 
action; if friendship is not a condition of happi- 
ness, it is not a good at all. Nor are his further 
observations more satisfactory. The wise man, he 
says,’ does not wish to be without friends, but still 


} Si vis amari, ama, says 
Hecato, in Sen. Ep. 9, 6. 

? We have already encoun- 
tered friendship in the Stuic 
list of goods. See p. 230, 3. 
Stob. 186 says, more accurately, 
that friendship, for the sake of 
the commonwealth, is not a 

d, 8:4 rd undtv dx Sieornncrav 

dv elvar; on the other hand, 
friendship, in the sense of 
friendly relations to others, 
belongs to external goods; in 
the sense of a friendly dis- 
position merely, it belongs to 
intellectual goods. On the 
value of friendship, Sen. 99, 3. 
Friendship is defined as xowwrla 
Biov (Stob. 180); xowwria Tüv 


xard toy Biov, xpwueror Tr 
rois gidos ws &avrois (Dig. 
124). Similar detinitions are 
given by Stob. of varieties of 
friendship : yvepiudrns, aurhdeıe, 
«7A. On the absolute com- 
munity of goods among friends, 
see Sen. Ep. 47,2; 3,2 ; Benef. 
vii. 4,1; 12,1. 

* Ep. 109, 3 and 11. 

‘ Ep. 9, 13: Se contentus 
est sapiens, ad beate vivendum, 
non ad vivendum. Ad hoc 
enim multis illi rebus opus 
est, ad illud tantum animo 
sano et erecto et desziciente 
fortunam. 

s Ep. 9, 5. 
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he can be without friends. But the question is not 
whether he‘ can be, but whether he can be without 
loss of happiness. If the question so put is answered 
in the negative, it follows that the wise man is not 
altogether self-sufficing; if in the affirmative—and 
a wise man, as Seneca affirms, will bear the loss of 
a friend with calmness, because he comforts himself 
with the thought that he can have another at any 
moment—then friendship is not worth much. More- 
over, if a wise man can help another by communi- 
cating to him information and method, since no 
wise man is omniscient,’ is not a wise man, if not 
in possession of all knowledge, at least in possession 
of all knowledge contributing to virtue and happi- 
ness? If it be added, that what one learns from 
another he learns by his own powers, and in conse- 
quence of himself helping himself, does not this addi- 
tion still overlook the fact that the teacher’s activity 
is the condition of the learner’s? True and beautiful 
as is the language of Seneca: Friendship has its value 
in itself alone; every wise man must wish to find 
those like himself; the good have a natural love for 
the good; the wise man needs a friend, not to have 
a nurse in sickness and an assistant in trouble, but 
to have some one whom he can tend and assist, and 
for whom he can live and die *—nevertheless, this 
language does not meet the critical objection, that 
one who reyuires the help of another, be it only to 
have an object for his moral activity, cannot be wholly 
dependent on himself. If friendship, according to a 


3 Sen. Ep. 109, 5. * Ep. 109, 13; 9,8; 10,12; 18. 
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previously quoted distinction,' belongs to external 
goods, it makes man, in a certain sense, dependent 
on externals. If its essence is placed in an inward 
disposition of friendliness, such a disposition depends 
on the existence of those for whom it can be felt. 
Besides, it involves the necessity of being recipro- 
cated, and of finding expression in outward conduct, 
to such an extent that it is quite subversive of the 
absolute independence of the individual. 

Nor is the friendship of the wise the only form 
of suciety which appeared to the Stoics necessary 
and essential. If man is intended? to associate with 
his fellow-men in a society regulated by justice and 
law, how can he withdraw from the most common 
institution—the state? If virtue does not consist 
in idle contemplation, but in action, how dare he 
lose the opportunity of promoting good and repress- 


ing evil by taking part in political life? 


} See p. 318, 2. 

2 Stob. ii. 208 : roy yap wdpov 
elıaı, naddrep elwouer, awovdaior, 
Öuolas 8 nal Thy woAır. ixavas 
Be nal KAedvOns wepi 7d owrovdaiuy 
elvaı thy wédcw Adyor hpwrace 
Tovroy’ wöAıs pew ei (wrongly 
struck out by Meineke) Zerır 
olxythpioy xaracketacpa eis d 
xarapevyorras tor: dinny duuraı 
xal Aaßeıv, our doretoy dh woris 
éoriy; Floril. 44, 12. See pp. 
223 ; 241, 3. 

8 Plut. Sto. Rep. 2,3: Chry- 
sippus recommends political 
life, placing Blos oxoAaatınds 
on the same footing with Blos 
ndovixés. Dtog. vil. 121: wods- 
rei«odai hag Toy aupdr by ph rı 
xadrin, &s oncı Xptowwos dv 


If laws 


spery repli Blur“ Kai yap «anlar 
epeter nai dx’ dperhy epopyheew 
Sen. De Ot. 3, 2: Epicurus ait: 
non accedet ad rempublicam 
sapiens, nisiri quid intervenes it. 
Zenon ait: accedet ad rempub- 
licam, nisi si quid impedierit. 
Cic. Fin. iii. 20, 68 : Since man 
exists for the sake of other 
men, consentaneum est huic 
nature, ut sapiens velit gerere 
et administrare rempublicam : 
atque, ut e natura vivat, uxorem 
adjungere et velle ex ea libercs 
procreare. Stob. ii. 184: +é re 
Sixady dacı ovoa elvar wal pd 
Gécer. dmöperor 8¢ TovTos twdp- 
xew wal rd wodureverOa: roy wopdr 
. . « Kal 7d vonoderew Te nal was- 
Sever drOpewous, K.T A. 
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further the well-being and security of the citizens, 
if they advance virtue and happiness, how can the 
wise man fail to regard them as beautiful and praise- 
worthy?! For the same reason, matrimony will 
command his respect. He will neither deny himself 
a union so natural and intimate, nor will he deprive 
the state of relays of men nor society of the sight of 
well-ordered family life? Hence, in their writings 
and precepts, the Stoics paid great attention to the 
state and to domestic life.’ In marriage they required 


chastity and moderation. 


Love was to be a matter 


of reason, not of emotion—not a yielding to personal 


attractions, nor a seeking sensual gratification.‘ 


' Cie. Legg. ii. 5, 11. 


2 Diog. Ibid.: nal yanhaeır, 
as 6 Zhver pnolv dv worırelg, nal 
zadorohoendaı. Ibid. 120: 


The Stoics consider love of 
children, parents, and kindred 
to be according to nature. 
Chrysippus (in Zieron. Ad. 
Jovin. i. 191): The wise man 
will marry, lest he offend Zeus 
Tashrıos and Terddruos. Anti- 
pater (whether the weli-known 
pupil of Diogenes of Seleucia, 
or the younger Stoic Antipater 
of Tyre mentioned by Cic. Off. 
ii. 24, 86, is not stated) in Stod. 
Floril. 67,25: Wife and child 
are necessary to give com- 
pleteness to civil and domestic 
life ; a citizen owes children to 
bis country, and family love is 
the purest. Musonius (JIbid. 
67, 20, Conf. 75, 15): A philo- 
sopher ought to be a pattern in 
married life, as in every other 
natural relation, and discharge 
his duties as a citizen by 


As 


founding a family; love for 
wife and children is the deepest 
love. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 2.1: del 
tolyvy WoAAd py, &s dv Aöyoıs, 
avrg Zhywvt, ToAAd dt KredyGe:, 
wAciora dt Xpvolerp yeypauudva 
tuyxdver wepl wcArrelas xal rov 
&pxeodaı wal äpxew nal Bind (ew 
wal pyropetdery, Conf. the titles 
in Diog. vii. 4; 166; 175; 178. 
Diogenes’s list contains no poli- 
tical writings of Chrysippus. 
It is, however, known to be 
incomplete ; for Diog. vii. 34; 
131, quotes Chrysippus’s trea- 
tise wep) wodi:relas, a treatise 
also quoted by Plut. Sto. Rep. 
21 (1, 3,5). According to Cie. 
Legg. iii. 6, 14, Diogenes and 
Panstius were the only Stoics 
before his time who had en- 
tered into particulars respecting 
legislation, though others might 
have written much on politics. 

* Conf. the fragment of Sen. 
De Matrimonio, in Hieron. Ad. 
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to their views on the constitution of a state, 
know! that they prefer a mixed constitution, com- 


« pounded of the three simple forms, without objecting 


to other forms of government. The wise man, ac- 
cording to Chrysippus, will not despise the calling of 
a prince, if his interest so require, and, if he cannot 
govern himself, will reside at the court and in the 
camp of princes, particularly of good princes.? 

The ideal of the Stoics, however, was not realised 
in any one of the existing forms of government, but 
in that polity of the wise which Zeno described, un- 
doubtedly when a Cynic,? but which was fully set 
forth by Chrysippus*—a state without marriage, or 
family, or temples, or courts, or public schools, or 
coins'—a state excluding no other states, because all 
differences of nationality have been merged in a 
common brotherhood of all men. Such an ideal may 
show that, for the Stoic philosophers, there could be 
no hearty sympathy with the state or the family, their 
ideal state being, in truth, no longer a state. Indeed, 


Jovin. i. 191, Fr. 81 Haase, 1 Diog. vii. 131. 
which, like the Essenes, re- ? Plut. Sto. Rep. 20, 3-5; 
quires absolute abstinence from 7; 30,3; C. Not. 7, 6. 
Brenn women. A few un- ® Diog. vii. 4. 

mportant fragments ure also §  ‘ ed vii. 131. 
preserved of Chrysippus’s trea- . 83: rowds te yap 


tise on the education of child- Sola oynari(eır dpoles dv rH 
ren. See Quintil. Inst. i. 11, ModArreig nal xard robs Siaxoriovs 
17; 1,4 and 16; 3,14; 10. 39; orixous, 20" iepd uhre dixuorhpea 
Baguet, De Chrys. (Annal. phre yuysdo dv tats séAeow 
Lovan. iv. p. 335). He is re- olxoSopetoOa:r. . . vdpurpad obr’ 
proached by Posidonius (Galen. GAdAayijs Everer ofecba: deir rara- 
Hipp. et Plat. v. 1, p. 465) for oxeud(ew ofr’ ärodnplas. Ibid. 
neglecting the first germs of 131. 

education, particularly those © Plt. Alex. Virt. i. 6, p. 329. 
previous to birth. 
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the whole tone of Stoicism, and still more, the cir- 
cumstances of the times to which it owed its rise 
and growth, were against such a sympathy. If 
Plato could find no place for a philosopher in the 
political institutions of his time, how could a Stoic, 
who looked for happiness more exclusively in seclu- 
sion from the world, who contrasted, too, the wise 
man more sharply with the multitude of fools, 
and lived for the most part under political circum- 
stances far less favourable than Plato? To him the 
private life of a philosopher must have seemed be- 
yond compare more attractive than a public career. 
An intelligent man, taking advice from Chrysippus,! 
avoids business; he withdraws to peaceful retire- 
ment; and, though he may consider it his duty not 
to stand aloof from public life, still he can only 
actively take a part in it in states which present an 
appreciable progress towards perfection.? But where 
could such states be found? Did not Chrysippus state 
it as his conviction that a statesman must either 
displease the Gods or displease the people?? And 
did not later Stoics accordingly advise philosophers 
not to intermeddle at all in civil matters?‘ Labour 





ı Pit. Sto. Rep. 20, 1: olvas 
yap Eyeye tov ppbrınov nal axpd- 
spore €lva: cal dAryorpdypyova Kal 
za abrov zpdrrew, dpolws ris Te 
avromparylas nal öAryorpayuoabıns 
aorelwr Svray...7§ yap byrı pal- 
sera, 6 Kata Thy hovxiay Blos dxiy- 
Buvéy re Kai dogarts Ixew, K.T.A. 

2 Stob. Ecl. ii. 186: #oAırel- 
eg@as dw cotby nai udAıora dv 
vais Trosabraıs moditelus Tais 


dubawoboaıs tik mpoxomhy mpds 
Tas redelas wodirelas. 

® Stoh. Floril. 45, 29: In 
answer to the question, why he 
withdrew from public life, he 
replied : didri el wey wovnpd woA:- 
tebera: [—cerat], Trois deois Ara- 
péve:, el 58 xpnora, rots woAlrais. 

* Sen. Ep. 29, 11: Quis enim 
placere potest populo, cui placet 
virtus ? Malis artibus popularis 
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for the commonwealth is only then a duty when there 
is no obstacle to such labour; but, as a matter of 
fact, there is always some obstacle, and in particular, 
the condition of all existing states.' A philosopher 
who teaches and improves his felluw-men benefits 
the state quite as much 4s a warrior, an adminis- 
trator, or a civil functionary.? 

Following out this idea,? Epictetus dissuades from 
matrimony and the begetting of children. Allowing 
that the family relation may be admitted in a com- 
munity of wise men, he is of opinion that it is other- 
wise under existing circumstances; for how can a 
true philosopher engage in connections and actions 
which withdraw him from the service of God? The 
last expression already implies that unfavourable 
times were not the only cause deterring the Stoics 
from caring for family or the state, but that the 
occupation in itself seemed to them a subordinate 


and limited one. 


favor queritur. Similem te 
illis facias oportet ... . conci- 
liari nisi turpi ratione a:nor 
turpium non potest. 

1 Sen. De Ot. 3, 3, p 320, 3: 
It needs a special cause for de- 
voting oneself to private life. 
Causa autem illa late patet: si 
respublica corruptior est quam 
ut adjuvari possit, si occupata 
est malis... si parum habebit 
(sc. sapiens) auctoritatis aut 
virium nec illum admissura erit 
respublica, si valetudo itlum 
impediet. Ibid. 8, 1: Negant 
nostri sapientem ad quaınlibe: 
rempublicam accessurum : quid 


This is stated in plain terms by 


autem interest, quomodo sa- 
piens ad otium veniat, utrum 
quia respublica illi deest, an 
quia ipse reipublic®, si omnibus 
defutura respublica est? (So 
we ought to punctuate.) Sem- 
per autem deerit fastijliose 
querentibus. Interrogo ad 
quam rempublicam sapiens sit 
accessurus. Ad Atheniensium, 
etc.? Si percensere singulas 
voluero, nullam inveniam, qus 
sapientem aut quam sapıens 
pati possit. Similarly Atheno- 
dorus, in Sen. Trang. An. 3, 2. 

3 Athenodor. 1. c. 3, 3. 

3 Diss. iii. 22, 67. 
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Senecaand Epictetus: He who feels himself a citizen 
ofthe world finds in an individual state a sphere far 
too limited, and prefers devoting himself to the uni- 
verse ;' man is no doubt intended to be active, but 
the highest activity is intellectual research.? On the 
subject of civil society, opinions were likely to vary, 
according to the peculiarities and circumstances of 
individuals. The philosopher on the throne was more 
likely than the freedman Epictetus to feel himself 
a citizen of Rome as well as a citizen of the world,’ 
and to lower the demands made on a philosophic 
statesman.‘ At the same time, the line taken by the 
Stoic philosophy cannot be ignored. A philosophy 


1 Ser. De Otio, 4, 1: Duas 
respublicas animo complecta- 
tnur, alteram magnam et vere 
publicam, qua Di atque homines 
continentur, in qua non ad hunc 
angulum respicimus aut ad il- 
lum, sed terminos civitatis nos- 
tre cum sole metimur: alteram 
cui nos adscripsit condicio nas- 
cendi. Does it not seem like 
reading Augustin’s De Civitate 
Dei? Some serve the great, 
others the small state; some 
»erve both. Majori reipub.ic® 
et in utio deservire possumus, 
immo vero nescio an in otio 
melius. Ep. 68, 2: Cum sa- 
pienti rempublicam ipsodignam 
dedimus, id est mundum, non 
est extra rempublicam etiamsi 
recesserit: immo fortasse re- 
licto uno angulo in majora 
atque ampliora transit, &c. 
Zpict. Diss. iii. 22, 83: Do you 
ask whether a wise man will 
basy himself with the state? 
What state could be greater 
than the one about which he 


does busy himself, not consult- 
ing the citizens of one city 
alone for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information about the re- 
venues of a state, and such like, 
but the citizens of the world, 
that with them he may con- 
verse of happiness and unhap- 
piness, of freedom and slavery ? 
TnXixavrny woAlreay wodtrevca- 
pévou &vOpdrou, ov por wurden, ei 
wodsrevoera:; wvOoU pov Kal, ei 
Eptec: waAww épw got’ uwpt, rola 
dpxhy pelCova hs äpxeı; 

2 Sen. De Otio, 6,1; 7; 6. 4. 

3 Marcus Avrelius, vi. 44: 
wécs kal warpls ds pty Avy rwviw 
por N ‘Péun, bs 88 drOpday 6 
xéopos. T&Tais wöAeccıy ob» TAal~ 
Tas wpérAiua pdva dori pot dyads. 
ii. 5: wdons Gpas ppdyrile arı- 
Bapws as ‘Pwpaios wal Bppny. 

* Ibid. ix. 29: dpuncov dr dı- 
Brac nal wh wepiBAewou ef Ts 
elveraı unde thy TWAdrmvos wodi- 
Tey trAm(e, GAAA dpkov ei 7d 


Bpaxvraroy wpdeici, 
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which attaches moral value to the cultivation of 
intentions only, and considers all external circum- 
stances as indifferent, can hardly produce a taste 
or a skill for overcoming those outward interests 
and circumstances with which a politician is chiefly 
concerned. A system which regards the mass of 
men as fools, which denies to them every healthy 
endeavour and all true knowledge, can hardly bring 
itself unreservedly to work for a state, the course 
and institutions of which depend upon the majority 
of its members, and are planned with a view to their 
needs, prejudices, and customs. Usdoubtedly, there 
were able statesmen among the Stoics of the Roman 
period; but Rome, and not Stoicism, was Uke cause 
of their statesmanship. Taken alone, Stoicism could 
form excellent men, but hardly excellent statesmen. 
And, looking to facts, not one of the old masters of 
the School ever had or desired to have any public 
office. Hence, when their opponents urged that re- 
tirement was a violation of their principles,' Seneca 
could with justice meet the charge by replying, that 
the true meaning of their principles ought to be 
gathered from their actual conduct.? 

The positive substitute wherewith the Stoics 
thought to replace the ordinary relations of civil 
society was by a citizenship of the world. No pre- 
ceding system had been able to overcome the diffi- 
culty of nationalities. Even Plato and Aristotle 
shared the prejudice of the Greeks against foreigners. 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, 1. 
* De Vtio, 6,5; Trang. An. I, 10. 
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The Cynics alone appear as the precursors of the 
Stoa, attaching slight value to the eitizenship of 
any particular state, in comparison with citizenship 
of the world.! With the Cynics, this idea had not 
attained to the historieal importance which after- 
wards belonged to it; nor was it used so much with 
a positive meaning, to express the essential oneness 
uf all mankind, as, in a negative sense, to imply the 
philosospher’s independence of country and home. 
From the Stoic philosophy it first received a definite 
meaning, and was generally pressed into service. 
The causes of this change may be sought, not only in 
the historical surroundings amongst which Stoicism 
grew up, but also in the person of its founder. It 
was far easier for philosophy to overcome national 
dislikes, after the genial Macedonian conqueror had 
united the vigorous nationalities comprised within 
his monarchy, not only under a central government, 
but also in a common culture? Hence the Stoic 
citizenship of the world may be appealed to, to 
prove the assertion, that philosophic Schools reflect 
the existing facts of history. On the other hand, 
taking into account the bias given to a philosopher's 
teaching by his personal circumstances, Zeno, being 
only half a Greek, would be more ready to under- 
estimate the distinction of Greek and barbarian than 
any one of his predecessors. 

However much these two causes—and, in parti- 


' See Socrates and Socratic indicated by Plutarch’s group- 
Schools, p. 324. ing the Stoics and Alexander 
2 This connection is already together. 
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cular, the first—must have contributed to bring 
about the Stoic ideal of a citizenship of the world, 
nevertheless the connection of this idea with the 
whole of their system is most obvious. If human 
society, as we have seen, has for its basis the identity 
of reason in individuals, what ground have we for 
limiting this society to a single nation, or feeling 
ourselves more nearly related to some men than to 
others? All men, apart from what they have made 
themselves by their own exertions, are equally near, 
since all equally participate in reason. All are members 
of one body; for one and the same nature has fashioned 
them all from the same elements for the same de- 


' stiny.! Or, as Epictetus expresses it in religious lan- 


guage,? all men are brethren, since all have in the 
same degree God for their father. Man, therefore, 
who and whatever else he may be, is the object of 
our solicitude, simply as being man.* No hostility 
and ill-treatment should quench our benevolence.‘ No 


1 Sen. Ep. 95,52; A. Aurel. 3: Nemo non, cui alia desint, 


See p. 312, 2; 313. 
2 Diss. i.13,3. Seep. 331, 2. 
3 Sen. Ep. 95, 52, continues 
after the quotation in p. 312, 2: 
Ex illius [naturee} constitutione 
miserius est nocere quam ledi. 


‘ Ex illius imperio parat» sint 


juvantis manus. Ile versus et 
in pectore et in ore sit: homo 
sum, nihil humani a me alienum 
puto. V. Be. 24, 3: Hominibus 
prodesse natura me jubet, et 
servi liberine sint hi, ingenui 
an libertini, juste libertatis an 
inter amicos datz quid refert ? 
Ubicumque homo est, ibi bene- 
ficii locus est. De Clem. i. 1, 


hominis nomine apud me gra- 
tiosus est. De Ira, i. 5. 

I Sen. De Otion, i. 4: see p. 
256, 4: Stoici nostri dicunt . . . 
non desinemus communi hono 
operam dare, adjuvare singulos, 
opem ferre etiam inimicis. We 
shall subsequently meet with 
similar explanations from Mu- 
sonpias, Epictetüs, and Marcus 
Aurelius In particular, Senc- 
ca's treatise, De Ira, deserves 
to be mentioned here, and es- 
pecially i. 5, 2: Quid homine 
aliorum amantius ? quid ira in- 
festius? Homo in adjutorium 
mutuum genitus est, ira in exi- 
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one is so low but that he has claims on the love and 


justice of his fellow-men.! 


Even the slave is a man 


deserving our esteem, and able to claim from us his 


rights.? 


In their recognition of the universal rights of 
mankind the Stoics did not go so far as to disap- 
prove of slavery. Attaching in general little value to 


external circumstances,? they cared the less to throw . 


tium. Hic congregari vult, illa 
discedere. Hic prodesse, illa 
nocere. Hic etiam ignotis suc- 
currere, illa etiam carissimos 
perdere. Ibid. ii. 32,1: It is 
not so praiseworthy to return 
injury for injury, as benefit for 
benetit. Illic vinci turpe est, 
hic vincere. Inhumanum ver- 
bum est... ultio et talio. 
Magni animi est injurias de- 
spicere. Conf. Cic. Off. i. 25, 
88: Violent anger towards ene- 
mies must be blamed: nihil 
enim laudabilius, nihil magno 
et preciaro viro dignius placa- 
bilitate atque clementia. Even 
when severity is necessary, 
punishment ought not to be ad- 
ministered in anger, since such 
an emotion cannot be allowed 


at all. bee p. 254, 1. 
' Sen. Ep. 95, 52. See p. 
328,3. Cio. Off. i. 13, 41. 


32 Cie. 1. o.: Even towards 
slaves, justice must be observed. 
Here, too, belongs the question, 
discussed in full by Sen. Benef. 
iii. 18-28, Whether a siave can 
do a kindness to his master’? 
He who denies that he can, 
saıs Seneca (18, 2), is ignarus 
juris humani. Ketert cnim cu- 
jus animi sit, qui prestat, non 
cujus status: nulii preclusa 
virtus est, omnibus patet, om- 


nes admittit, omnes invitat, in- 
genuos, libertinos, servos, reges, 
exules. Non eligit domum nec 
censum, nudo homine contenta 
est. Slavery, he continues, 
does not affect the whole man. 
Only the body belongs to his 
lord; his heart belongs to him- 
self,c.z0. The duties of the 
slave have limits, and over 
against them stand certain de- 
finite rights (c. 21. Conf. De 
Clement. i. 18, 2). He enu- 
merates many instances of sel f- 
sacrifice and magnanimity in 
slaves, and concludes by say- 
ing: Eadem ompibus principia 
eademque origo, nemo altero 
nobilior, nisi cui rectius ingr- 
nium. . . unus omnium parens 
mundus est ... neminem de- 
spexeris . . . sive libertini ante 
vos habentur sive servi sive ex- 
terarum gentium homines: eri- 
gite audacter animos, et quic- 
quid in medio sordidi est tran- 
silite : expectat vos in summo 
magna nobilitas, &c. So Ep. 
31, 11; V. Be. 24, 3. See p. 
328, 3. Conf. Ep. 44: Rank and 
birth are of no consequence, 
and p. 270, 3. 

® Only the wise man is 
really free; all who are not 
wise are fools. 
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down the gauntlet to the social institutions and 
arrangements of their time. Still, they could not 
wholly suppress a confession that slavery is unjust,! 
nor cease to aim at mitigating the evil both in theory 
and practice.* If all men are, as rational beings, equal, 
all men together form one community. Reason is the 
common law for all, and those who owe allegiance to 
one law are members of one state.* If the Stoics, 
therefore, compared the world, in its more extended 
sense, to a society, because of the connection of its 
parts,‘ they must, with far more reason, have allowed 
that the world, in the narrower sense of the term, 
including all rational beings, forms one community,‘ 


' Diog. 122, at least, calis 
Seoworela, the possession and 
government of slaves, some- 
thing bad. 

* According to Sen. Benef. 
iii. 22, 1, Ctc. 1. c., Chrysippes 
had defined a alave, perpetuus 
mercenarius; and hence infer- 
red that he ought to be treated 
as such: operam exigendam, 
justa prebenda. Sen. Ep. 47, 
expresses a very humane view 
of treating slaves, contrasting 
a man with a slave : servi sunt; 
‘mmo homines. He regards 

slave as a friend of lower 
‚nk, and, since all men stand 
under the same higher power, 
speaka of himself as conservus. 
7M. Aurel. iv. 4: el rd voepdy 
nuir Kowdy, wal 6 Adyos ad’ by 
Aoyınol dope xowds* ei rovro, Kal 
6 mpootaxrinds Ta» woinréwr Au 
Adyos roıwds ‘ ef rovro, Kal 5 yépos 
xowds, el rovro, woAıral dauer’ 
ei Touro, woArredpardés Tivos nerd- 
xouey‘ ef rovro, 6 xdouos Gcavel 
works dori. 
*See pp. 312, 1, 3; 325, 3, 


and Pixt. Com. Not. 34, 6, who 
makes the Stoics aseert : rörado- 
pov elvaı wéAsy wal wodltas rovs 
Goriems. M. Awrel.x.15: (ncor 
a. Sse wörcı TS xdopy. iv. 
3: 6 xdouos Goavel réAus. 

® M. Aurel. iv. 4, and ii. 16. 
Cie. Fin. iii. 20, 67 : Chrysippus 
asserts that men exist for the 
sake of each other; quoniamque 
ea natura esset hominis ut ei 
cum genere humano quasi civile 
jus intercederet, qui id conser- 
varet,eum justum, qui migraret, 
injustum fore. Therefore, in 
the sequel: in urbe mundove 
communi. See 331, 2 and p. 
812, 2. Sen. De Ira, ii. 31, 7: 
Nefas est nocere patriz: ergo 
civi quoque... ergo et ho- 
mini, nam hic in majore tibi 
urbe civis est. Musonius (in 
Stob. Floril. 40, 9): vopifeı [6 
@rieuchs] elva: sodlrns tis Tob 
Aids wédAcas 4 cuvéornxer dF Ar- 
Opéray re xalOeay. Epiet. Diss. 
iii. 5, 26; Ar. Didym. in Zus, 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 4. 


re 
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to which individual communities are related, as the 
houses of a city are to the city collectively.! Wise 
men, at least, if not others, will esteem this great 
community, to which all men belong, far above any 
particalar community in which the accident of birth 
has placed them.? They, at least, will direct their 
efforts towards making all men feel themselves to be 
citizens of one community; and, instead of framing 
exclusive laws and constitutions, will try to live as 
one family, under the common governance of reason.? 
The platform of social propriety receives hereby a 
universal width. Man, by withdrawing from the 
outer world into the recesses of his own intellectual 
and moral state, becomes enabled to recognise every- 
where the same nature as his own, and to feel him- 
self one with the universe, by sharing with it the 
same nature and the same destiny. 

Bat, as yet, the moral problem is not exhausted. 





IM. Aurel, iii. 11: GeO@pweey 


woAlrnv Svta wéAvAews THs Avwrd- 
ans hs al Aowal wire Soxep 
Cixias cioly, 


2 . De Ot. 4; Ep. 68, 2. 
25,1. Vit. B. 20, 3and 
6: um me donavit omnibus 


[natura rerum] et uni mibi 
omnis ... patriam mean esse 
mundum sciam et presides 
Deos. Trang. An. 4, 4: Ideo 
magno animo pos non upius 
urbis moenibus clusimus, sed in 
totius orbis commercium emisi- 
inus patriainque nobis mundum 
professi sumus, ut liceret la- 
tiorem virtuti campum dare. 


is neither an Athenian nor a 
Corinthian, but simply oe 
and vids @eov. Muson. ]. c.: 

Banishment is no evil, since 
xowh zarpis dvbpdeay anderev 6 
It is, says Cic. 
Parad. 2, no evil for those qui 
omnem orbem terrarum unam 
urbem esse ducunt. Rt. 

« 8 Plat. Alex. M. Virt. i. 6,'P. 
329: nal phy 7 wOAd Oavpaloudrn 
woAırıla Tou Thy Zroinar alpeaw 
karaßaAAoudvov Zhvwvos eis ty 
TovTo Guvreives KepdAaioy, Iva wh 
Kara woAes und ara Shuous 
oix@uer, Sluis exarro. dimpıouevos 
Sucaious, GAA wdrras avOperous 


| Epict. Diss. iii. 22, 83. Jbid. 
‚ © 1.9: 1f the doc'rine that man 
j is related to God is true, man 


iryapeda Snudras wal woAizas, els 
dt Blos Aral xécuos, Soxep dyéAns 
auvydpou von oly Tpepoudyns., 
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Reason, the same as man’s, rules pure and complete 


. in the universe; and if it is the business of man to 


give play to reason in his own conduct, and to re- 
cognise it in that of others, it is also his duty to 
subordinate himself to collective reason, and to the 
course of the world, over which it ‘presides. In con- 
clusion, therefore, the relation of man to the course 
of the world must be considered. 

Firmly as the principles of the Stoic ethics in- 
sist upon moral conduct, those ethics, judged by 
their whole tone, cannot rest short of requiring an 
absolute resignation to the course of the universe. 
This requirement is based quite as much upon the 
historical surroundings of their system as upon its 
intellectual principles. How, in an age in which poli- 
tical freedom was crushed by the oppression of the 
Macedonian and subsequently of the Roman dominion, 
and the Roman dominion was itself smothered under 
the despotism of imperialism, in which Might, like a 
living fate, crushed every attempt at independent 
action—how, in such an age, could those aiming at 
higher objects than mere personal gratificatio ve 
any alternative but to resign themselves placidfy to 
the course of circumstances which individuals and 
nations were alike powerltss to control? In making 
a dogma of fatalism, Stoicism was only following the 
current of the age. At the same time, as will be 
seen from what has been said, it was only following 
the necessary consequences of its own principles. 
All that is individual in the world being only the 
result of a general connection of cause and effect— 
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only a carrying out of a universal law— what remains 
possible, in the face of this absolute necessity, but to 
yield unconditionally? How can yielding be called 
a sacrifice, when the law to which we yield is nothing 
less than the expression of reason? Hence resigna- 
tion to the world’s course was a point chiefly insisted 
upon in the Stoic doctrine of morality. The verses 
of Cleanthes,' in which he submits withoat reserve 
to the leading of destiny, are a theme repeatedly 
worked out by the writers of this School. The 
virtuous man, they say, will honour God by resigning 
his will to the divine will; the divine will he will 
think better than his own will; he will remember 
that under all circumstances we must follow destiny, 
but that it is the wise man’s prerogative to follow of 
his own accord ; that there is only one way to happi- 
ness and independence—that of willing nothing ex- 
cept what is in the nature of things, and what will 
realise itself independently of our will.? 


‘In Kypictet. Man. c. 53; 
more fully, /bid. Diss. iv. 1, 
131; 4, 34; and translated by 


bere se fato. Vit. Be. 15, 5: 
Deum sequere. .. Que autem 
dementia est, potius trahi quam 


Sen. 107,11. See p.182,1. sequi?... Quicquid ex uni- 
The are: versi constitutione patiendum 
Byou de u’ & Zev nal oy’ nTlerpw- est, magno excipiatur animo. 
nern Ad hoc sacramentum adacti 
bao: #00’ uw elpı dareray- sumus, ferre mortalia. ... In 
pevos® regno nati sumus: Deo parere 


&s edcyal YV Gonvos‘ Av dt ph 
OeAw 
maxd« yeropevos older hrrov Epo- 


peas, 

2 Sen. Prov. 5, 4and 8: Boni 
viri laborant, impendunt, im- 
penduntur, et volentes quidem, 
non trahuntur a fortuna, etc. 
. . . Quid est boni viri? Pre- 


libertas est. Ep. 97, 2: Non 
pareo Deo, sed adsentior. Ex 
animo illum, non quia necesse 
est, sequor, etc. Ep. 74, 20; 76, 
23; 107, 9. Epictet. Diss. ii. 
16, 42: réApnooy Avaßidıyas mpds 
Toy Oadby eimeiv. Sts xp@ wor Aoı- 
why eis d dy O4Ans> duoyvopora 
Got, ods ein. obdty wapurotpas 
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Similar expressions are not wanting amongst 
other philosophers. Nevertheless, by the Stoic philo- 
sophy, the demand is pressed with particular force, 
and is closely connected with its whole view of the 
world. In resignation to destiny, the Stoic picture 
of the wise man is completed. Therewith is included 
that peacé and happiness of mind, that gentleness 
and benevolence, that discharge of all duties, and 
that harmony of life, which together make up the 
Stoic definition of virtue.! Beginning by recognising 
the existence of a general law, morality ends by un- 
conditionally submitting itself to the ordinances of 


that law. 


The one case in which this resignation would give 


tav cot Soxobyrey’ Srov OdAeıs, 
&ye. i. 12, 7: The virtuous man 
submits his will to that of God, 
as a good citizen obey- the law. 
iv. 7,20: xpetrrov yap nyovpaı d 
6 Oeds e0€Ac:, 4 [8] eyo. iv. 1, 
131, in reference to the verses 
of Cleanthes: airy 7 6dds éx’ 
!Nevwdeplav Byes, abrn udun awad- 
Aayh Sovdclas. Man. 8: OérA«€ 
ylverOur TA Yırdueva ds ylverat 
cat ebpoheeis. Similarly Fragm. 
134, in Stob. Floril. 108, 60. Af. 
Aurel. x. 28: pdvy te Aoyına 
(dp Bedora 7d éxovelws Exerbas 
Tuis Yırvondvos‘ 7d 8 Eredar 
Wirdy waow dyayxaioy. Ibid. 
viii. 45; x. 14. 

1 Sen. Ep. 120, 11, investi- 
gates the question, How does 
ınankind arrive at the concep- 
tion of virtue? and replies, By 
the sight of virtuous men. Os- 
tendit illam nobis ordo ejus et 
decor et constantia et omnium 
inter se actionum concordia et 


magnitudo super omnia efferens 
sese. Hinc intellecta est illa 
beata vita, secundo defluens 
cursu, arbitrii sui tota. Quo- 
modo ergo hos ipsum nobis 
adparuit? Dicam: Nunquam 
vir ille perfectus adeptusque 
virtutem fortunz maledixit. 
Nunquam accidentia tristis ex- 
cepit. Civem esse se universi et 
militem credens labores velut 
imperatos subiit. eae 
inciderat, non tanquam um 
aspernatus est, et in se casu 
delatum, sed quasi delegatum 
sibi. . . . Necessario itaque 
magnus adparuit, qui nunquam 
malis ingemuit, nunguam de 
fato suo qu:stus est: fecit 
multis intellectum sui et non 
aliter quam in tenebris lumen 
effulsit, advertitque in se om- 
nium animos, cum esset placi- 
dus et lenis, humanis divinis- 
que rebus pariter zquus, &c. 
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place to active resistance to destiny is when man is 
placed in circumstances calling for unworthy action 
or endurance.! Strictly speaking, the first case can 
never arise, since, from the Stoic platform, no state 
of life can be imagined which might not serve as an 
occasion for virtuous conduct. It does, however, 
seem possible that even the wise man may be placed by 
fortune in positions which are for him unendurable ; 
and in this case he is allowed to withdraw from them 
by suicide? The importance of this point in the 
Stoic ethics will become manifest from the language 
of Seneca, who asserts that the wise man’s indepen- 
dence of externals depends, among other things, on 
his beiug shie to leave life at pleasure. To Seneca, 
the deed of the younger Cato appears not only praise- 


' Conf. Baumhauer, Vet. 
Phil. precipue Stoicorum Doct. 
de Mor. Volunt.: Ut. 1842, p. 
220. 

2 Diog. vii. 130: evAdyws re 
Yarıy d£dyeıw éavrdy rou Biov roy 
copdy (dfayayıı is the standing 
expression with the Stoics for 
suicide. Full references for 
this and other expressions are 
given by Daumhauer, p. 243). 
wal Swép warpidos nal iwtp HlAwr 
aby dy oxAnporépa yévnra: GAyn- 
Sdn A wnpdceow I vdaoıs Anıdross. 
Stob. Ecl. ii. 226. Conf. the 
comedian Sopater, in Athen. 
iv. 160, who makes a master 
threaten to sell his slave to 
Zeno én’ dlayayji. 

3 Ep. 12, lu: Malum est in 
necessitate vivere. Sed in ne- 
“ cessitate vivere necessitas nulla 
est. Quidni nulla sit? Patent 
undique ad libertatem vie mul- 


tz, breves, faciles. Agamus 
Deo gratias, quod nemo in vita 
teneri potest. Calcare ipsas na- 
cessitates licet. Zd. Prov. c. 5, 6, 
makes the deity say : Contem- 
nite mortem qus vos aut finit 
aut transfert. .. . Ante omnia 
cavi, ne quis vos teneret invitos. 
Patet exitus.... Nihil feci 
facilius, quam meri. Prono 
animam loco posui. Trahitur. 
Attendite modo et videbitis, 
quam brevis ad libertatem et 
quam expedita ducat via, &e. 
Conf. Ep. 70, 14: He who denies 
the right of committing suicide 
non videt se libertatis viam 
eludere. Nil melius eterna lex 
fecit, quam quod unum in- 
troitum nobis ad vitam dedit, 
exitus multos. Ep. 65, 22; 
117,21; 120,14; AL Aurel. v. 
29; viii. 47; x. 8 and 32; iii.1; 
Epictet. Diss. i.24, 20; iii. 24, 96. 
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worthy, but the crowning act of success over de- 
stiny, the highest triumph of the human will.! By 
the chief teachers of the Stoic School this doctrine 
was carried into practice. Zeno, in old age, hung 
himself, because he had broken his finger; Cleanthes, 
for a still less cause, continued his abstinence till he 
died of starvation, in order to traverse the whole 
way to death; and, in later times, the example of 
Zeno and Cleanthes was followed by Antipater.? 

In these cases suicide appears not only as a way 
of escape, possible under circumstances, but abso- 
lutely as the highest expression of moral freedom. 
Whilst all are far from being advised to adopt this 
course,? everyone is required to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of dying with glory, when no higher duties 
bind him to life.‘ Everyone is urged, in case of 
need, to receive death at his own hand, as a pledge 
of his independence. Nor are cases of need decided 
by what really makes a man unhappy—moral vice 
or folly. Vice and folly must be met by other means. 
Death is no deliverance from them, since it makes 
the bad no better. The one satisfactory reason which 
the Stoics recognised for taking leave of lite is, When 


will of God. ii. 15, 4. Conf. 


ı De Prov. 2, 9; Ep. 71, 
16. 

2 In the passages already 
quoted, pp. 40, 2; 41,1; 50, 
2 


2 See Epictetus’s discussion 
of suicide committed simply 
in contempt of ze (Diss. i. 9, 
10), against which We brings to 
bear the rule (in /lato, Phd. 
61, E.) to resign oneself to the 


M. Aurel. v. 10. 

* Muson. in Stob. Floril. 7, 
24, says: äprale 7d wares dwo- 
Ovhoxew Sre eon, wh werd pec- 
Kpiy 7b py awodrhrxew got wapg, 
7) 8 Kades unnerı di; and, 
again: He who by living is of 
use to many, ought nut to 
choose to die, unless by death 
he can be of use to more. 
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circumstances over which we have no control make 
continuance in life no longer desirable.! 

Such circumstances may be found in the greatest 
variety of things. Cato committed suicide because 
of the downfall of the republic; Zeno, because of a 
slight injury received. According to Seneca, it is a 
sufficient reason for committing suicide to anticipate 
merely a considerable disturbance in our actions and 
peace of mind.? The infirmity of age, incurable dis- 
ease, a weakening of the powers of the mind, a great 
degree of want, the tyranny of a despot from whith 
there is no escape, justify us—and even, under cir- 
cumstances, oblige us—to have recourse to this 
remedy.? Seneca, indeed, maintains that a philoso- 
pher should never commit suicide in order to escape 
suffering, but ouly to withdraw from restrictions in 
following out the aim of life; but he is never- 
theless of opinion that anyone may rightly choose an 
easier mode of death instead of a more painful one 
in prospect, thus avoiding a freak of destiny and 
the cruelty of man.‘ Besides pain and sickness, Dio- 
genes also mentions a case in which suicide becomes 
a duty, for the sake of others? According to another 


daywyhy rs omcvdaly cvyxapovc: 


1M. Aurel. v. 29: Even 
val of piAdaopor (i.e. the Stoics), 


here you may,live as though 


you were free frum the body: 
day 32 ph duırperucı, Tore Kal 
vou (jr tO: odrws pévro, os 
pundiv xaxdy wdoxwv. 

2 Ep. 70. See p. 338, 3. 
Clem. Strom. iv. 485, A, like- 
wise calls the restriction of ra- 
tional action sutticiently de- 
cisive reason: aurixa eDAoyor 


el tis Tov xpdocey airdy osus 
nphorıev [l. obrw arephaeıev], 
&s unndrı awoke cpa: avrg unde 
daxida rijs wpdtews. 

’ Ep. 58, 33; 98,16; 17, 9; 
De Ira, iii. 15, 3. 

! See Ep. 58, 36, and 70, 11. 

5 See p. 335, 2. 
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authority,' five cases are enumerated by the Stoics 
in which it is allowed to put oneself to death; if, 
by so doing, a real service can be rendered to others, 
as in the case of sacrificing oneself for one’s country ; 
to avoid being compelled to do an unlawful action; 
otherwise, on the ground of poverty, chronic illness, 
or incipient weakness of mind. 

In nearly all these cases, the things referred to 
belong to the class of things which were reckoned 
as indifferent by the Stoics; and hence arises the 
apparent paradox, with which their opponents im- 
mediately twitted them, that not absolute and moral 
evils, but only outward circumstances, are admitted 
as justifying suicide? The paradox, however, loses 
its point when it is remembered that, to the Stoics, 
life and death are quite as much indifferent as all 
other external things.? To them, nothing really good 


' Olympiod. in Phadr. 3 
(Schol. in Arist. 7, b, 25). The 
favourite comparison of life to 
a banquet is here so carried 
out, that the five occasions for 
suicide are compared with five 
occasions for leaving a banquet. 

= Plut.C. Not. 11, 1: apa 
Thy Evvodv dorw, brbpwrov 6 
wäyra rxyala wdpeorı kal un 
Say Evdei wpds evbanorlav Kal rd 
nandpıov, robra Kxabhnev edyewv 
daurdy: Erı 88 uaAXov, @ undtv 
ayabdy dor: und‘ Lora: r& dt deivä 
wdvra nal Ta Bvoxepj nal Kaxd 
adperr: nal wdpenras 81a TEAovs, 
ToUT@ wh Kabhwew AmoAeyeadaı 
roy Blov dy uh ts vh Ala ray Adıa- 
odpwr alte mporyernrau. bid. 
22,7; 33, 3; Sto. Rep. 14, 3; 
Aler. A phr. De An.156,b; 158,b. 

» Plut. Sto. Rep. 18, &: aaa’ 


ov8’ bAws, pagly, oleraı dein Xpv- 
ormwos obre povhy dv te Bip Tois 
aya%ots, ob’ dfaywyny Tois kaxoıs 
wapaperpeiy, GAAA Tois pécoas 
Kata pbew. Bid nal rois evdar- 
provovc: Ylveras wort KxaOixoy 
didyeıy éavrobs, nal péver abfis 
ev re (pr ros xaxodaipovovery. 
Ibid. 14, 3. Sen. Ep. 70, &: 
Simul atque occurrant molesta 
et tranquillitatem turbantia, 
emittet se. Nec hoc tantum in 
necessitate ultima facit, sed 
cum primum illi coepit suspecta 
esse fortuna, diligenter circum- 
spicit, numguid illodie desinen- 
dum sit. Nihil existimat sua 
referre, faciat finem an accipiat, 
tardius fiat an citius. Non 
tanquam de magno detrimento 
timet: nemo multum ex stilli- 
cidio Lotest perdere. Conf.77,5. 


MAN AND THE WORLD'S COURSE, 


appears to be involved in the question of suicide, 
but ‘a choice between two things morally indif- 
ferent—one of which, life, is only preferable to the 
other, death, whilst the essential conditions for a life 
according to nature are satisfied.! The philosopher, 
therefore, says Seneca,” chooses his mode of death just 
as he chooses a ship for a journey or a house to live 
in. He leaves life as he would leave a banquet— 
when it is time. He lays aside his body when it no 
longer suits him, as he would lay aside worn-out 
clothes ; and withdraws from life as he would with- 
draw from a house no longer weather-proof.? 

A very different question, however, it is, whether 
life can be treated in this way as something indif- 
ferent, and whether it is consistent with an uncon- 
ditional resignation to the course of the world, to 
evade by personal interposition what destiny with 


its unalterable laws has decreed for us. 
may, indeed, allow this course of action. 


' Cie. Fin. iii. 18, 60: Sed 
cum ab his [the media] omnia 
proticiscantur officia, non sine 
causa dicitur, ad ea referri om- 
nes nostras cogitationes; in his 
et excessum e vita et in vita 
mansionem. Inquoenim plura 
sunt, qu secundum naturam 
sunt, hujus officium est in vita 
manere: in quo autem aut 
sunt plura contraria aut fore 
videntur, hujus officium est e 
vita excedere. E quo apparet, 
et sapientis esse aliquando offi- 
cium excedere e vita, cum bea- 
tus sit, et stulti manere in vita, 
cum sit miser.... Et quoniam 
excedens e vita et manens 


Stoicism 
But in so 


zque miser est [stultus], nec 
diuturnitas magis ei vitam fugi- 
endam facit, non sine causa di- 
citur, iis qui pluribus naturali- 
bus frui possint esse in vita 
manendum. Stob. 226: The 
good may have reasons for 
leaving life, the bad for con- 
tinuing in life, even though 
they never should become wise: 
obre yap thy dperhy Karéxew dv 
Te Civ, obre thy nanlar enBdAAecıy 
rois 6@ xafjxovo: Kal Tois wapd Td 
Kabijxoy nerpeioda thy Te (av 
xa rd» Odvaror. 

? Ep. 70, 11. 

s Teles. in Stod. Floril. 5, 
67, p. 127 Mein. 
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doing does it not betray its ill-success in tke 
attempt to combine, without contradiction, two 
main tendencies so different as that of individual 
independence and that of submission to the uni- 


verse ? 


STOICISM AND RELIGION. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RELATION OF THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION. 


Ir would be impossible to give a full account of the 
philosophy of the Stoics without treating of their 
theology ; for no early system is so closely connected 
with religion as that of the Stoics. Founded as is 
their whole view of the world upon the idea of one 
Divine Being, begetting from Himself and contain- 
ing in Himself all finite creatures, upholding them 
by His might, ruling them according to an unalter- 
able law, and thus manifesting Himself everywhere, 
their philosophy bears a decidedly religious character. 
Indeed, there is hardly a single prominent feature 
in the Stoic system which is not, more or less, con- 
nected with theology. A very considerable portion of 
that system, moreover, consists of strictly theolo- 
gical questions ; such as arguments for the existence 
of deity, and for the rule of Providence; inves- 
tigations into the nature of God, His government, 
and presence in the world; the relation of human 
activity to the divine ordinances; and all the 
various questions connected with the terms freedom 
and necessity. The natural science of the Stoics 
begins by evolving things from God; it ends with 
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resolving them again into God. God is thus the begin- 
ning and end of the world’s development. ‘In like man- 
ner, their moral philosophy begins with the notion 
of divine law, which, in the form of eternal reason, 
controls the actions of men; and ends by requiring 
submission to the will of God, and resignation to the 
course of the universe. A religious sanction is thus 
given to all moral duties. All virtuous actions are 
a fulfilment of the divine will and the divine law. 
That citizenship of the world, in particular, which 
constitutes the highest point in the Stoic morality, 
is connected with the notion of a common relation- 
ship of all men to God. Again, that inward repose 
of the philosopher, those feelings of freedom and 
independence, on which so much stress is laid, rest 
principally on the conviction that man is related to 
God. In a word, Stoicism is not only a system of 
philosophy, but also a system of religion. As such 
it was regarded by its first adherents, witness the 
fragments of Cleanthes ;! and as such it afforded, in 
later times, together with Platonism, to the best 
and most cultivated men, wherever the influence of 
Greek culture extended, a substitute for declining 
natural religion, a satisfaction for religious cravings, 
and a support for moral life. 


' The well-known hymn to 
Zeus, in Stob. Ecl. i. 30, and 
the verses quoted p. 338. ]. 
Nor is the poetic form used by 
Cleanthes without importance. 
He asserted, at least according 
to Philodem. De Mus Vol. Herc. 
i. col. 28: dpelvovd ye elraı ra 
woinTiKd Kal povorkd wapadeiypara 


Kul Tov Adyou Tod THs gidocodias, 
ixavas utv CfayyéAAey Öuvaudıov 
Te Oia Kai dvOpdwriva, ph Ixorros 
52 WiAod Tay Helmy meyebar Adkeıs 
oixelas. Ta pérpa nal TA wéAn wal 
obs puOpods Gs udArora Mpomixrel- 
odaı wpds Diy GAfGeiay THs Tew 
Gelwy Oemplas. 
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This philosophic religion is quite independent of Cuar. 


the traditional religion. The Stoic philosophy con- 
tains no feature of importance which we can pro- 
nounce with certainty to be taken from the popular 
faith. The true worship of God, according to their 
view, consists only in the mental effort to know God, 
and in a moral and pious life! A really acceptable 
prayer can have no reference to external goods; it 
can only have for its object a virtuous and devout 
mind.? Still, there were reasons which led the Stoics 
to seek a closer union with the popular faith. A 
system which attached so great an importance to 
popular opinion, particularly in proving the existence 
of God,? could not, without extreme danger to itself, 
declare the current opinions respecting the Gods to 
be erroneous. And again, the ethical platform of 
the Stoic philosophy imposed on its adherents the 
duty of upholding rather than overthrowing the popu- 
lar creed—that creed forming a barrier against the 


' Compare the celebrated 
dictum of the Stwicin Cic. N, D. 


7M. Aurel. ix.40: Weought 
not to pray the Gods to give us 


ii. 28,71: Culcus autem Deorum 
est optimus idemque castissi- 
mus plenissimusque pietatia, ut 
e08 semper pura integra incor- 
rupta et mente et voce venere- 
mur; and more particularly 
Epict. Man. 31, 1: vis wepl robs 
Ocobs evoeBelas Iadı Bri 7d Kupio- 
raror éccivd darıy, dpbas bwaAhvyes 
wep avrew txev . . . wal cavrdy 
eis TOUT0 Karateraxévai, Td wel- 
Beadaı artois MAL einem dv wast 
Tots ywoudvas, *.7.A. Id. Diss. 
ii. 18,19. Further particulars 
on p. 3tö, 2. 


some‘ hing, or to protect us from 
something, but oly to pray; 
8:8dvar avrois 7d uhre poPeicbai 
Ti Tobroy uhre dwıduueiv Tıvos Tob- 
tav. Diog. vii. 124: We ought, 
in fact, only to pray for what 
is gond. 

* See p. 144,2. Sert. Math. 
ix. 28, says that sume of the 
younger St ics (perhaps Posi- 
donius, whose views on the 
primitive condition have beer 
already mentioned, p. 293, 1) 
traced the belief in Gods back 
to the golden age. 


XIU. 
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violence of human passions.! The practical value of 
the popular faith may, then, be the cause of their 
theological orthodoxy. Just as the Romans, long 
after all faith in the Gods had been lost under the 
influence of Greek culture,? still found it useful and 
necessary to uphold the traditional faith, so the 
Stoics may have feared that, were the worship of the 
people’s Gods to be suspended, that respect for God 
and the divine law on which they depended for the 
support of their own moral tenets would at the same 
time be exterminated. 

Meantime, they did not deny that much in the 
popular belief would not harmonise with their prin- 
ciples; and that both the customary forms of reli- 
gious worship, and also the mythical representations 
of the Gods, were altogether untenable. So little did 
they conceal their strictures, that it is clear that con- 
viction, and not fear (there being no longer occasion 
for fear), was the cause of their leaning towards tradi- 
tion. Zeno spoke with contempt of the erection of 
sacred edifices; for how can a thing be sacred which 
is erected by builders and labourere?? Seneca de- 


nies the good of prayer.‘ 


! In this spirit, Zpiet. Diss. 
ii. 20, 32, blames those who 
throw doubts on the popular 
Gods, not considering that by 
so doing they deprive many of 
the preservatives from evil, the 
very samne argumentum ab utili 
which is now frequently urged 
against free criticism. 

? Characteristic are the 
utterances of tLe sceptic pon- 


He considers it absurd to 


tifex Cotta, in Cic. N. D. i. 22, 
G1; iii. 2. 

3 Flut. Sto. Rep. 6,1; Diog. 
vii. 33. See p. 322, 6. 

* Ep. 41, 1: Non sunt ad 
coelum elevands manus nec ex- 
orandus edituus, ut nos ad 
aures simulacri, quasi magis 
exaudiri possinus, admittat : 
prope est a te Deus, tecum est, 
intus est. Nat. Qu. ii. 35, 1: 
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entertain fear for the Gods, who are ever-beneficent 


beings.! 


God he would have worshipped, not by 


sacrifices and ceremonies, but by purity of life; not 
in temples of stone, but in the shrine of the heart.? 
Of images of the Gods, and the devotion paid to 
them, he speaks with strong disapprobation ; ? of the 


What is the meaning of expia- 
tions, if fate is unchangeable? 
They are only wgre mentis so- 
latia, See p. 343, 2. 

' Benef. iv. 19, 1: Deos 
nemo sanus timet. Furor est 
enim metuere salutaria nec 
quisquam amat quos timet. 
Not onty do the Gods not wish 
to do harm, but such is their 
nature that they cannot do 
harm. De Ira, ii. 27,1; Benef. 
vii. 1,7; Ep. 95, 49. It hardly 
needs remark, how greatly these 
statements are at variance with 
the Roman religion, in which 
fear holds such a prominent 
place. 
2 Ep. 95, 47: Quomodo sint 
Di colendi, solet precipi: ac- 
cendere aliquem lucernas sab- 
batis prohibeamus, quoniam 
nec lumine Di egent et ne ho- 
mines quidem de'ectantur fuli- 
gine. Vetemus salutationibus 
matutinis fungi et foribus ad- 
sidere templorum: humanaam- 
bitio istis otticiis capitur : Deum 
colit, qui novit. Vetemus lin- 
tea et strigiles ferre et specu- 
Jum tenere Junoni: non querit 
ministros Deus. Quidni? Ipse 
humano generi ministrat, ubi- 
que et omnibus presto est... .. 
Primus est Deorum cultus Deos 
credere. Deinde reddere illis 
majestatem suam, reddere buni- 
tatem, &c. Vis Deos propitiare? 
Bonus esto. Satis illos coluit, 


quisquis imitatus est. Fr. 123 
(in Lactant. Inst. vi. 25, 3): 
Vultisne vos Deum cogitare 
magnum et placidum . . . non 
immolationibus et sanguine 
multo colendum—gque enim ex 
trucidatione immerentium vo- 
luptas est ?—sed mente pura, 
bono honestoque proposito. 
Non templa illi congestis in al- 
titudinemsaxis extruenda sunt: 
in suo cuique consecrandus est 
pectore. Conf. Benef. vii. 7,3: 
The only worthy temple of God 
is the universe. 

® In Fr. 120 (in Lact. ii. 2, 
14), Seneca shows how absurd 
it is to pray and kneel before 
images, the makers of which 
are tbought little of in their 
own profession. On this point 
he expressed his opinion with 
great severity in the treatise, 
De Superstitione, fragments of 
which Augustin. Civ. D. vi. 10, 
communicates (Fr. 31 Haase). 
The immortal Gods, he there 
says, are transformed into life- 
less elements. They are clothed 
in the shape of men and beasts, 
and other most extraordinary 
appearances ; and are honoured 
as Gods, though, were they 
alive, they would be desig- 
nated monsters. The man- 
ner, too, in which these Gods 
are honoured is most foolish 
and absurd ; such as by morti- 
fication and mutilation, stupid 
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unworthy fables of mythology, with bitter ridicule ; ! 
and he calls the popular Gods, without reserve, crea- 
tions of superstition, whom the philosopher only in- 
vokes because it is the custom so to do.2 Moreover, 
the Stoic in Cicero, and the elder authorities quoted 
by him, allow that the popular beliefs and the songs 
of the poets are full of superstition and foolish legends.? 
Chrysippus is expressly said to have declared the dis- 
tinction of sex among the Gods, and other features 
in which they resemble men, to be childish fancies ; ¢ 


and immoral plays, &c. The wise 
man can only take part in such 
acts tanquam legibus jussa, non 
tanquam Diis grata. This view 
of worship had been previously 
set forth by Heraclitus, who 
otherwise was so much admired 
by the Stoics. 

' Fr. 119 (in Zact. i. 16, 10): 
Quid ergo est, quare apud poe- 
tas salacissimus Jupiter desierit 
liberos tollere? Utrum sexa- 
genarius factus est, et illi lex 
Papia fibulam imposuit? An 
impetravit justrium liberorum? 
An... timet, ne quis sibi fa- 
ciat, quod ipse Saturno ? Simi- 
larly Fr. 89 (in Auguste. 1. c.); 
Brevit. Vit. 16, 5; Vit. Be. 26, 
6, the ineptize poetarum which, 
as in the stories of Jupiter's 
many adulteries, give free rein 
to sins. 

2? Augustin. 1.c. Fr. 33: Quid 
ergo tandem? Veriora tibi vi- 
dentur T. Tatii aut Romuli aut 
Tulli Hostilii somnia? Cloa- 
cinam Tatius dedicavit Deam, 
Picum Tiberinumque Romulus, 
Hostilius Pavorem atque Pal- 
lorem, teterrimos hominum ad- 
fectus.... Hıec numina potius 


¢ 


credes et coelo recipies? Fr. 39: 
Omnem istam ignobilem Deo- 
rum turbam, quam longo zvo 
lunga superstitiv congessit, sic 
adorabimus ut meminerimus 
cultum ejus magis ad morem 
quam ad rem pertinere. 

"N. D. ii. 24, 63: Alia 
guoque ex ratione et quidem 
physica fluxit multitudo Deo- 
rum; qui indutispecie humana 
fabulas poetis suppeditaverunt 
hominum „utem vitam supersti- 
tione omni referserunt. Atque 
hic locus a Zenone tractatus 
post a Cleanthe et Chrysippo 
pluribus verbis explicatus est 
... physica ratio non inelegans 
inciusa est in impias fabulas. 
Still stronger language is used 
by the Stoic, c. 28, 70, re- 
specting the commentitii et 
ficti Dei. the superstitiones 
pene aniles, the futilitas sum- 
maque levitas of their anthro- 
pomorphic legends. 

‘ Phedrus (Philodemns),col. 
2 of his fragment, according to 
Petersen's restoration. Conf. 
Cie. N. D. ii. 17, 45; Diog. vii. 
147; both of whom assert that 
the Stoics do not think of the 
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Zeno to have denied any real existence to the popular 
deities, and to have transferred their names to natural 
objects ;! and Aristo? is charged with having denied 
shape and sensation to the Deity.* 

The Stoics were, nevertheless, not disposed to let 
the current beliefs quite fall through. Far from it, 
they thought to discover real germs of truth in these 
beliefs, however inadequate they were in form. They 
accordingly made it their business to give a relative 
vindication to the existing creed. Holding that the 
name of God belongs, in its full and original sense, 
ouly to the one primary Being, they did not hesitate 
to apply it, in a limited and derivative sense, to all 
those objects by means of which the divine power is 


especially manifested. Nay, more, in consideration 


of man’s relationship to God, they found it not 
unreasonable to deduce from the primary Being 
Gods bearing a resemblance to men.‘ Hence they 
distinguished, as Plato had done, between the eternal 


Gods as human in form; and 
Lactant. De Ir. D. c. 18: Stoici 
negant habere ullam formam 
Deum. 

ı The Epicurean in Cic. N. 
D. i. 14, 36. 

2 Cic. 1.c. 37. Conf. Arische, 
Forschung. i. 406 and 415. 

3 Clem., indeed. says (Strom. 
vii. 720, D): obdt alaO@nodéey arg 
[rq Oeq ] dei, rabdwep Hpece Tois 
ZIrwinois. udAıora axons nal Epews: 
wh yap Sbvacbai wore érépas Arrı- 
Aaußdreoda. But, according to 
all accounts, this must be a mis- 
apprehension. Clement con- 
founds what Stoic writers have 
conditionally asserted, for the 


purpose of disproving it, with 
their real opinion. Conf. Sez. 
Math. ix. 139. 

‘ Plut. Plac. i. 6, 16,in a de- 
scription of the Stoic theology, 
evidently borrowed from a good 
source: The Gods have been re- 
presented as being like men: 
Bıdrı Tay pey aaxdrrey 7d Oeiury 
kupıotaroy, Tay 5t (nur EvOpwros 
ndAArorov Kal kenoounudvov Aperf 
Biapdvows ward Thy Tov vou auvl- 
oracır, (Td xpdtioroy—probably 
these words should be struck 
out), Tois odv cpiaredovar Td 
xpdriorov Önolas xal naras few 
SsevohOncar. 


(3) The 
truth in 
Poly- 
thetsm. 
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and immutable God and Gods created and transi- 
tory,! between God the Creator and Sovereign of 
the world, and subordinate Gods;? in other words, 
between the universal divine power as a Unity 
working in the world, and its individual parts and 
manifestations.? To the former they gave the name 
Zeus; to the latter they applied the names of the 
other subordinate Gods. 

In this derivative sense, divinity was allowed to 
many beings by the Stoics, and, in particular, to the 
stars, which Plato had called created Gods, which 
Aristotle had described as eternal divine beings, and 
the worship of which lay so near to the ancient cultus 
of nature. Not only by their lustre and effect on 
the senses, but far more by the regularity of their 
motions, do these gtars prove that the material of 
which they consist is the purest, and that, of all 
created objects, they have the largest share in the 
divine reason.‘ And so seriously was this belief held 
by the Stoics, that a philosopher of the unwieldy 
piety of Cleanthes so far forgot himself as to charge 
Aristarchus of Samos, the discoverer of the earth’s 
motion round the sun, the Galileo of antiquity, with 
impiety for wishing to remove the hearth of the 
universe from its proper place.5 This deification of 
the stars prepares us to find years, months, and 


ı Plut. Sto. Rep. 38, 5; C. Deoram, and whom ministros 
Nor. 31, 5; Def. Orac. 19, p. regni sui genuit. Sen. Fr. 26, 


420. 16 (in Lact. Inst. i. 5, 26). 
2 The numina, que singula s Dios. vii. 147. 
adoramus et colimus, which are * See p. 206. 1. 


dependent on the Deus omnium > Plut. De Fac. Lun 6, 3. 
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seasons called Gods,' as was done by Zeno, or at 
least by his School. Yet, it must be remembered, 
that the Stvics referred these times and seasons to 
heavenly bodies, as their material embodiments.? 

As the stars are the first manifestation, so the 
elements are the first particular forms of the Divine 
Being, and the most common materials for the exer- 
cise of the divine powers. It is, however, becoming 
that the all-pervading divine mind should not only 
be honoured in its primary state, but likewise in 
its various derivate forms, as air, water, earth, and 
elementary fire.’ 

All other things, too, which, by their utility to 
man, display in a high degree the beneficent power 
of God, appeared to the Stoics to deserve divine 
honours, such honours not being paid to the things 
themselves, but to the powers active within them. 
They did not, therefore, hesitate to give the names 
of Gods to fruits and wine, and other gifts of the 
Gods.* 

How, then, could they escape the inference that 
among other beneficent beings, the heroes of anti- 
quity in particular deserve religious honours, seeing 
that in these benefactors of mankind, whom legend 
commemorates, the Divine Spirit did not show Him- 
self under the lower form of a #£:s, as in the elements, 


1 Cic. N. D.{. 14, 36. in particular, to Zeno’s pupil 
3 See p. 131. Perseus. Krische (Forschung. 
3 Cio. N. D. i. 15, 39; ii. i, 442) reminds, with justice, 
26; Diog. vii. 147. of the assertion of Prodicus, 


* Plut. De Is. c. 66; Cie. that the ancients deified every- 
Lec. ii. 23, 60; i. 15, 88, thing which was of use to 
where this view is attributed, man. 
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nor yet as simple dvatss, as in plants, but as a rational 


soul ? 


Such deified men had, according to the Stoic 


view—which, on this point, agrees with the well- 
known theory of Euemerus—greatly helped to swell 


‘the number of the popular Gods ; nor had the Stoics 
themselves any objection to their worship.! 


Add to 


this the personification of human qualities and states 
of mind,? and it will be seen what ample opportunity 


ı Phedr.(Philodemus), Nat. 
De. col. 3, and Cie. N. D. i. 15, 
38, attribute this assertion spe- 
cially to Perseus and Chrysip- 
pus. Jd. ii. 24, 64, afterspeaking 
of the deification of Hercules, 
Bacchus, Romulus, &c., con- 
tipues: Quorum cum remane- 
rent aunimi atque eternitate 
fruerentur, Dii rite sunt habiti, 
cum et optimi essent et szterni. 
Mog. vii. 151. See p. 351, 1. 

* This is done in Plut. Plac. 
i. 6,9. Belief in the Gods, it is 
there said, is held in three 
forms—the physical, the my- 
tuical, and the form established 
by law (theologia civilis). All 
the gods belong to seven classes, 
elön: (1) 7d ee Trav pawondroy 
Kal perecpwy: the observation of 
the stars, and their regularity 
of movement, the changes of 
season, &c., has conducted 
many to faith; and, accordingly, 
beaven and earth, sun and 
moon, have been honoured. (2 
and 3) 7d BAdwroy Kal wpedciy : 
beneficent Beings are Zeus, 
Here, Hermes, Demeter: ba’e- 
ful Beings are the Erinnyes, 
Ares, &c. (4 and 5) apdypara, 
such as 'EAris, Alien, Evvoyia ; 
and wd6n, such as “Epws, ’Agpo- 
Sirn, TI6dos. (6) 7d bwd Trev 
wont oy wer\aruevor (7d uudındr), 


such as the Gods invented by 
Hesiod for the purpose of his 
genealogies—Coios, Hyperion, 
&c. (7) Men who are honoured 
for their services to mankind— 
Hercules, the Dioscuri, Diony- 
sus. This list includes not 
only things which deserve 
divine honours, but all things 
to which they have been ac- 
tually given: hence it includes, 
besides the purely mythical 
Gods, things which the Stoics 
can never have regarded as 
Gods, such as the balefal Gods 
and emotions, on which 
see p. 345, 1; 316,2. On the 
other hand, they could raise no 
objection to the worship of 
personified virtues. In the 
above list the elementary Gods, 
such as Hore, are grouped, to- 
gether with the Gods of fruits, 
under the category of useful. 
Another grouping was that fol- 
lowed by Dionysius (whether 
the well-known pupil of Zeno 
—see p. 44, 1—or some later 
Stoic, is unknown), who, ac- 
cording to Tertullian (Ad Nat. 
ii. 2, conf. c. 14), divided Gods 
into three classes: the visible 
—the sun and moon, for in- 
stance; the invisible, or powers 
of nature, such as Neptune 
(that is, natural forces as they 
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the Stoics had for recognising everywhere in nature 
and in the world of man divine agencies and powers, 
and, consequently, Gods in the wider sense of the 
term.! When once it is allowed that the name 
of God may be diverted from the Being to whom 
it properly belongs and applied, in a derivative 
sense, to what is impersonal and a mere manifesta- 
tion of divine power, the door is opened to every- 
thing; and, with such concessions, the Stoic system 
could graft into itself even exceptional forms of 
polytheism. 

With the worship of heroes is also connected the 
doctrine of demons.? The soul, according to the 
Stoic view already set forth, is uf divine origin, a 
part of and emanation from God. Or, distinguishing 
more accurately in the soul one part from the rest, 
divinity belongs to reason only, as the governing 
part. Now, since reason alone protects man from 
evil and conducts him to happiness—this, too, was 
the popular belief— reason may be described as the 
guardian spirit, or demon, in man. Not only by 
the younger members of the Stoic School, by Posi- 
donius, Seneca, Epictetus, and Antoninus, are the 
popular notions of demons, as by Plato aforetime,? 


make themselves felt in the 
elements and in planets); and 
those facti, or deified men. 

ı Plut. Com. Not. 31, 5: 
&AAa Xptoiwwos nal Kiedrvöns, 
dumewAnsbtes, ws Eros cixey, TS 
Adye Gea» ty obpardy, Thy yijv, 
by dépa, thy Oddrartay, ovBdra 
sav Trocobtrey &peaproy 073° aidioy 


GroreAolsacı wAhy pdvou Tov Ards, 
eis by wdyras xaravaAloxouci Tobs 
&AAous. 

2 Conf. Wachsmuth, Die 
Ansichten der Stoiker über 
Mantik und Dämonen (Berl. 
1860), pp. 29—39. 

* Tim. 90, A. 
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explained in this sense,! but the same method is 
pursued by Chrysippus, who made evda:povia, or 
happiness, consist in a harmony of the demon in 
man (which, in this case, can only be his own will 
and understanding) with the will of God.? Little 
were the Steics aware that, by such explanations, 
they were attributing to popular notions a meaning 
wholly foreign to them. But it does not therefore 
follow that they shared the popular belief in guar- 
dian spirits.? Their system, however, left room for 


' Posid. in Galen. Hipp. et 
Plat. v. 6, p. 469: 7d 3) ra» 
waGev alrioy, Tovrdor THs Te 
dvopodcytas xal rot xaxo8alyorus 
Biov, 7d ph nard way éxecOau TE 
dv airy Saino owyyevet Te örrı 
kal thy duolay obow txuvri re Toy 
5Aoy xéopow biomovrri, TH Be 
xeiporı wal (gwdeı wort cuven- 
«Alvuyras pépecba. Sen. Ep. 41, 
2, according to the quotation, 
p. 344, 4: Sacer intra nos spiritus 
sedet, malorum bonorumque 
nostrorum observator et custos. 
Hic prout a nobis tractatus est, 
ita nos ipse tractat. Ep. 31, 
11: Quid aliud voces hunc 
[animus rectus, bonus, magnus] 
quam Deum in corpore humano 
hospitantem? Just as Kant 
calls the moral idea, a primary 
notion which mankind has em- 
braced, the moral tone a good 
spirit governing us. Zpiet. 
Diss. i. 14, 12: dwirpoxov [6 
Zets] dxdorm waapéotnce Tor 
éxdcrov Saluora, xal wapkdune 
gvadocey abthy auto nal rovror 
Grolunrov xal dwapaddéyicroy. He 
who retires within himself is 
not alone, aA’ dé beds Ev8or dar 
wal 6 Suérepos Saluey dori. To 


him each one has taken an 
oath of allegiance, as a soldier 
has to his sovereign, but dxe 
uty durvovew, autov ph xpori. 
phoew Erepov‘ dyrauda 8° adross 
axdyray; so that the demon 
is lost in the avrds within. 
M. Aurel. v. 27: 5 Ödalper, 
by éxdore spoordrny Kal iye- 
pnbva 6 Zeus Übaner, axrdowacpua 
davrov. ovros dd dori 6 Exndaron 
yous xal Adyos. Sceii. 13 and 
17; iii. 3; Schl. 5, 6, 7, 12, 16; 
v. 10; viii. 45. 

7 See the passage quoted 
from Diog. vii. 88, on p. 227, 3. 
( Dingenes had only just before 
named Chrysippus wepl rédous, 
as source), which receives its 
explanation (if it needs one) 
from the above words of Posi- 
donius. 

® In this sense, the words of 
Sen. Ep. 110, 1, must be under- 
stood: Sepone in prasentia 
que quibusdam placent, uni- 
cuique nostrum psdagogum 
dari Deum, non quidem ordi- 
narium, sed hunc inferioris 
note ... ita tamen hoc seponas 
volo, ut memineris, majores 
nostros, qui crediderunt, Stoicos 


- chain of cause and effect. 
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believing that, besides the human soul and the spirits 
of the stars, other rational souls might exist, having 
a definite work to perform in the world, subject to 
the law of general necessity, and knit into the 
Nay, more, such beings 
might seem to them necessary for the completeness 
of the universe! What reason have we, then, to 
express doubt, when we are told that the Stoics be- 
lieved in the existence of demons, playing a part in 
man and caring for him?? Is there anything e;- 
traordinary, from the Stoic platform, in holding that 
some of these demons are by nature inclined to do 
harm, and that these tormentors are used by the 


deity for the punishment 


fuisse: singulis enim et Genium 
et Junonem dederunt, i.e., the 
old Romans, not the Stoics. 

' Conf. Sext. Math. ix. 86. 
Amongst other things, quoted 
p 146, 1, it is there said: If 
living beings exist on the earth 
and in the sea, there must be 
voepa (ga in the air, which is so 
much purer; and these are the 
demons. 

2 Diog. vii. 151: gaol 8 elvar 
wai tivas daluovas GvOpimwy ouu- 
addeıav Exovras, endrtas TWr ay- 
Opwrslay xpayudrwr* nal Apwas 
Tas ÖwoAckcuperas Twv crovdaiwy 
wuxds. Plut. De Is. 25, p. 360: 
P:ato. Pythagoras, Xenocrates, 
and Chrysippus hold, with the 
old theologians (amongst whom 
Wachsmuth, p. 32, 40, rightly 
thinks of the Urphics), that the 
demons are stronger than men, 


"from which the language used 


of them by Chrysippus does not 
follow. Def. Orac. 19, p. 420: 


of the wicked,? especially 


The Stoics believe demons to 
be mortal. Plac..i. 8,2: @adAjs:, 
IIvdaydpas, TAdrwy, ol Zrwikv:, 
Saluovas ümdpxeiv vdolas Yuxıras. 
A special treatise wept npdev al 
Saiudywy proceeded from the pen 
of Posidonius, probably, as was 
his wont, containing more 
learned than dogmatic state- 
ments, an extract from which is 
given by Macrob. Sat. i. 23, con- 
taining the etymology of dainwy. 

3 Plut. Quest. Rom. 5], p. 
277: waOdwep of wept Xptoirney 
oluyrar piAdcodo: pavAa Baimdria 
xepwooteiv, ols of Oeot dnpivis 
xpervra nadaotais ent Tobs aru- 
alous xa) adlkous avOpdwous. J. 
Def. Orac. 17, p. 419: dabAous 
. . . Baluovas vik “Euwedona: s 
pdvoy . . . ankAınev, GAAA Kal 
TlAdroy nal Eevunpdrns kal Xpvcı-- 
xos—a statement which, psr- 
ticularly as it is extended to 
Plato, would prove little. Th.» 
baleful Gods of mythology (ip. 
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when in such a strict system of necessity these de- 
mons could only work, like the powers of nature, 
conformably with the laws of the universe and with- 
out disturbing those laws, occupying the same ground 
as lightning, earthquakes, and drought? And yet 
the language of Chrysippus, when speaking of evil 
demons who neglect the duties entrusted to them,' 
sounds as though it were only figurative and tenta- 
tive language, not really meant. Besides, the later 
Stoics made themselves merry over the Jewish and 
Christian notions of demons and demoniacal posses- 


sion.” 


B. Zhe 
A lequris- 


ing Spirit. 


(1) Alle- 
gorical 
inter- 
pretation 
of myths. 


Even without accepting demons, there were not 
wanting in the Stoic system points with which the 
popular beliefs could be connected, if it was necessary 
to find in these beliefs some deeper meaning. It 
mattered not that these beliefs were often so dis- 
torted in the process of accommodation as to be no 
longer recognised. The process required a regular 
code of interpretation by means of which a philoso- 
phic mind could see its own thoughts in the utter- 
ances of commonplace thinkers. By the Stoics, as 
by their Jewish and Christian followers, this code of 
interpretution was found in the method of allegorical 
interpretation—a method which received a most ex- 
350, 2) were explained as being from Stoicism, but from Plato 


evil demons by those who did (Rep. x. 615, B) and the Neo- 
not deny their existence alto- platonists. 


gether. Those demons, how- 1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 37, 2. See 
ever, which purify the soul in p. 191, 2. 
another world (Sallust. De 2 Tertull. Test. An. 3, after 


Mund. c. 19, p. 266, and whom speaking of demons, add-: 


Villoisin on Cornutus, p. 553, Aliqui Chrysippi sectator illu- 
reminds of), are not borrowed dit ea. 
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tended application, in order to bridge over the gulf be- 


tween the older and the more modern types of culture.! 
Zeno, and still more Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and their 
successors, sought to discover natural principles and 
moral ideas—the Adyou ducexot, or physic rationes, 
—in the Gods of popular belief and the stories of 
these Gods,? and supposed that such principles and 
ideas were represented in these stories in a sensuous 


form.? 


' The Stoics are not the first 
who resorted to allegorical ex- 
planations of myths. Just as, 
before philosophy had broken 
away from mythology, a Phere- 
cydes, an Empedocles, the 
Pythagoreans had, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, veiled 
their thoughts in the language 
of legend, and even subse- 
quently Plato had used a veil of 
poetry; so, now that the breach 
between the two was open, 
many attempts were made to 
conceal its breadth, and indi- 
vidual beliefs were represented 
as the real meaning of popular 
beliefs, it being always sup- 
posed that the original framers 
had an eye to this meaning. 
Thus a twofold method of 
treating the myths resulted— 
that by natural explanation, 
and that by allegorical inter- 
pretation. The former method 
referred them to facts of history, 
the latter to general truths, 
whether moral or scientific. 
Both methods agreed in 
looking for a hidden meaning 
besides the literal one. This 
metbod of treating myths had 
been already met with among 
the older teachers, such as 
Democritus, Metrodorus of 


In this attempt, they clung to the poems of 


Lampsacus, and other followers 
of Anaxagoras (according to 
Hesych. even Agamemnon was 
explained to be the ether), It 
appears to have been a favour- 
ite one in the time of the 
Sophists (Plato, Thezet. 153, c; 
Rep. ii, 378, D; Phiedr. 229, 0; 
Crat. 407, A, to 530, C; Gorg. 
493, A; Xen. Sym. 3, 6), as ap- 
pears from Euripides and Hero- 
dotus. It follows naturally 
from the view of Prodicus on 
the origin of belief in the Gods. 
Plato disapproved of it. Aris- 
totle occasionally appealed to 
it to note glimmers of truth in 
popular notions without attri- 
buting to it any higher value. 
The founder of Cynicismand his 
followers pursued it zealously. 
From the Cynics the Stoics 
appear to have taken it. They 
carried it much further than 
any of their predecessors, and 
they, too, exercised a greater 
influence on posterity than 
tke Cynics. 

2 Cic. N. D. 24, 63; iii. 24, 
63, see p. 346, 3. 

* The definition of allegory: 
6 yap BAAa wey dyopedwv Tpdwos, 
Erepa dt dy Adye: omualrer, exee- 
viuws AAAnyopla kaleıra (Hera- 
olit. Alleg. Hom. c. 5, p. 6). 

aa2 
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Homer and Hesiod, the Bible of the Greeks,' with- 
out, however, excluding other mythology from the 
sphere of their investigation. One chief instru- 
ment which they, and modern lovers of the symboli- 
cal following in their footsteps, employed was a 
capricious playing with etymologies of which so many 
instances are on record.? Like most allegorisers, they 
also laid down certain principles of interpretation 
sensible enough theoretically, but proving, by the 
use which was made of them, that their scientific 
appearance was only a blind to conceal the most 
capricious vagaries. Approaching in some of their 
explanations to the original bases of mythological 
formation, they were still unable to shake off the 


Accordingly, it includes every 
kind of symbolical expression. 
In earlier times, according to 
Plut. Aud. Po. c. 4, p. 19, it was 
termed btxdvow, which term is 


found in Plato, Rep. ii. 378, D, 


conf, Io. 530, D; Aen. Symp. 
3, 6. 

! In this way Zeno treated 
all the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod (Dio Chrysost. Or. 53, 
p. 275; Diog. vii. 4; Krische, 
Forsch. 393), and so did 
Cleanthes (Ding. vii. 175; 
Phadr. [Philodem.] De Nat. 
De. col. 3; Plut. Aud. Po. 11, 
p. 31; De Fluv. 5, 3, p. 1003; 
Krische, 433) and Perszeus. 
Chrysippus explained the stories 
in Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, 
and Musrus (Phed. col. 3; 
Galen. Hipp. et Plat. iii. 8, 
vol. v. 349, Krische, 391 and 
479), and was followed by 
Diogenes (Phed. col. 5; Cie. 


N. D. i. 15, 41). Compare also 
Piut. Def. Orac. 12, p. 415, and 
respecting the theological lite- 
rature of the Stoics Villvisin on 
Cornutus, p. xxxix. Among the 
Romans, the same method was 
followed by Varro (Preller, 
Rom. Myth. 29), and from his 
writings Heraclitus (living 
under Augustus) derived the 
nitsterial for his Homeric Alle- 
gories (edited by Mehler), and 
Cornutus for bis work on the 
nature of the Gods edited by 
Osann from Villoisin’s papers. 

2 Cie. N. D. iii. 24, 63. 

* Corn. c. 17, p. 80: de 8 
ah ovyxeiv robs nüdon,, phd dF 
érépov TA dréuara db’ Erepor 
perablpew, und’ el Tr: mpooenAde@y 
raıs Kar’ avrobs wapadidonévars 
yereadoylas id ray uh ovrévrar 
& alslrroyraı xexpnuéveor 3 abross 
és rots wadopagw, ddAdyes Tibe- 
oda. 
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i 


curious notion that the originators of myths, fully 
conscious of all their latent meanings, had framed 
them as pictures to appeal to the senses;! and, in 
innumerable cases, they resorted to explanations so 
entirely without foundation that they would have 
been impossible to anyone possessing a sound view 
of nature and the origin of legends. ‘lo make theory 
tally with practice, the founder of the School— 
following Antisthenes, and setting an example after- 
wards repeated by both Jews and Christians—main- 
tained that Homer only in some places expressed 
himself according to truth, in others according 
to popular opinion.” .Thus did Stoicism surround 
itself with the necessary instruments for the most ex- 
tended allegorical and dogmatic interpretation. 
Proceeding further to enquire how this method 
was applied to particular stories, the first point which 
attracts attention is the contrast which they draw 
between Zeus and the remaining Gods. From their 
belief in one divine principle everywhere at work, it 
followed as a corollary that this contrast, which else- 
where in Greek mythology is only a difference of 
degree, was raised tö a specific and absolute differ- 


ı Proofs may be found in 
abundance in Heraclitus and 
Cornutas. Conf. Sen. Nat. Qu. 
ii. 45, L: The ancients did not 
believe that Jupiter hurled his 
thunderbolts broadcast; sed 
euudem, quem nos Jovem in- 
telligunt, rectorem custodem- 
que universi, animum ac spiri- 
tum mundi, &c. 

2 Dio Chrysost. Or. 53, p. 


276, R. speaking of Zeno’s com- 
mentaries on Homer, says : 6 d& 
Zhywy obdéy rar tov ‘O-tpou 
Adyeı, AAAG dinyounervos Kal 3iddo- 
key, S71 TA utv Kara Sdiay, Ta Be 
mata &AnGeray yéypapev. .. . 
6 de Adyos ebros ’Arrıadeveiös 
dort wpdrepoy ... GAA’ dS wey ovK 
eieipydoaro abtroy ob8t Kard tay 
em) pépuus LöhAwoer. 
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(2) Inter- 
pretation 
of the 
myths re- 
specting 
the gods. 
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ence. Zeus was compared to other Gods as an in- 
corruptible God to transitory divine beings. To the 
Stoica, as to their predecessor Heraclitus, Zeus is the 
one primary Being, who has engendered, and again 
absorbs into himself, all things and all Gods. He is 
the universe as a unity, the primary fire, the ether, 
the spirit of the world, the universal reason, the 
general law or destiny.' All other Gods, as being 
parts of the world, are only parts and manifestations 
of Zeus—only special names of the one God who 

as many names.? That part of Zeus which goes 
over into air is called Here (anp); and its lower 
strata, full of vapours, Hades; that which becomes 
elementary fire is called Hephzestus; that which be- 
comes water, Poseidon; that which becomes earth, 
Demeter, Hestia, and Rhea; lastly, that portion 
which remains in the upper region is called Athene 
in the more restricted sense. And since, according 
to the Stoics, the finer elements are the same as 
spirit, Zeus is not only the soul of the universe, 


1 Special references are 
hardly necessary after those 
already quoted, p. 148, 1; 153, 
2; 164, 2; 165, 5. Conf. the 
hymnof Cleanthes ; Chrysippus, 
in Stod. Ecl. i. 48 ; Arat. Phen. 
Begin.; Plut. Aud. Poet. c. 11, 
p. 31; Varro, in August. Civ. 
D. vii. 5; 6; 9; 28; Servius, 
in Georg. i. 5; Heraclit. c. 15, 
p. 31; a 23, 49; c. 24, 50; 
Corn. pp. 7; 26 ; 35; 38, where 
Zeds is derived from G y or 
(dev and Aids from d:d, örı di’ 
abröv ra wdyra; conf. Villoisin 
and Osann on the passage of 


Cornutus, who give further an- 
thorities in their notes on the 
respective passages. The same 
on Cornutus, p. 6, discuss the 
derivation of deds from Ode or 
rıdevaı ; of al€}p from aldeıw or 
&el dew. A portion of these 
etymologies is well known to 
be Platonic. 

2 TloAu@vuuss, as he is called 
by Cleanthes v. 1. Conf. 
147; Corn. c. 9 and 36. The 
further expansion of this idea 
may be found inthe Neoplatonic 
doctrine. 
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but Athene, Reason, Intelligence, Providence.! The 
saıne Zeus appears in other respects as Hermes, Dio- 
nysus, Hercules? The Homeric story of the binding 
and liberation of Zeus? points to the truth, already 
established in Providence, that the order of the world 
rests on the balance of the elements. The rise and 
succession of the elements is symbolised in the hang- 
ing of Here;‘ the arrangement of the spheres of the 
universe, in the golden chain by which the Olympians 
thought to pull down Zeus.5 The lameness of He- 
pheestus goes partly to prove the difference of the 


! See Diog.1.c.; Cie. N. D. 
ii. 26, 66; Phed. (Philudem.), 
Fragm. col. 2-6; Heracl. c. 25, 
p. 53. On Here, consult Heracl. 
c. 15 and 41, p. 85; Corn. c. 3; 
on Hephzstus, Heracl. c. 26, 
55; 43,91; Corn. c. 19, p. 98; 
Plut. De Is. c. 66, p. 377 
( Dieg. 1. c. perhaps confounds 
as Ärische, p. 399, supposes, 
common fire with rip rexvmdr, 
but it is also possible that the 
artificial God of mythulogy 
may havc been explained now 
one way now another in 
the Stoic School, which is not 
always uniform in its interpre- 
tations); on Poseidon, Heracl. 
ec. 7, 15; c. 18, 77; c. 46, 117; 
Corn. c.12; Plut. De Is. c. 40, 
Schl. p. 367; on Hades, whom 
Cicero l. c. makes the repre- 
sentative of terrena vis; Heracl. 
c. 23, p. 50; c. 41,87; Corn. 5; 
on Demeter and Hestia, Corn. 
c. 28, p. 156; Plut. 1. c.; on 
Athene, Heracl. c. 19, 39; c. 
28, 59; c. 61, 123; Corn. c. 20, 
103. It is only by a forced in- 
terpretation of a passage in 


Homer, that (Heraclit. 25, 53) 
Athene is made to be earth. 
That even Zeno treated indi- 
vidual Gods in this way, as 
parts of one general divine 
power or Zeus, is rendered pru- 
bable by Krisohe, Forsch. 399, 
by a comparison of Phedr. 
col, 5, with the passages quoted 
from Cicero and Diogenes. 

? Sen. Benef. iv. 8,1: Hunc 
[Jovem] et Liberum patrem et 
Herculem et Mercurium nostri 
putant. Liberum patrem, quia 
omnium parens sit... . Her- 
culem, quia vis ejus invicta sit, 
quandoque lassata fuerit operi- 
bus editis, in ignem recessura. 
Mercurium, quia ratio penes 
illum est numerusque et ordo et 
scientia. The solution of Helics 
into Zeus (Macrob. Sat. i. 23) 
appears also to be of Stoic 
origin. 

> Heracl. c. 25, 52. Conf. 
Il. i. 395. 

§ Heraci.c. 40, 83; Il. xv. 
18. 

> Ibid. c. 37, 73; I. viii. 
18, 
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earthly from the heavenly fire, and partly implies 
that earthly fire can as little do without wood as the 
lame can do without a wooden support; and if, in 
Homer, Hepheestus is hurled down from heaven, the 
mesning of the story is, that in ancient times men 
lighted their fires by lightning from heaven and the 
rays of the sun.! The connection of Here with Zeus? 
points to the relation of the ether to the air surround- 
ing it; and the well-known occurrence on Mount Ida 
was referred to the same event? The still more 
offensive scene in the Samian picture was expounded 
Ly Chrysippus as meaning that the fertilising powers 
(Aöyoı amepuarıxoi) of God are brought to bear upon 
matter.‘ A similar meaning is found by Heraclitus 
in the story of Proteus,? and in that of the shield of 
Achilles. If Hephestus intended this shield to be a 
representation of this world, what else is thereby 
meant but that, by the influence of primary fire, 
matter has been shaped into a world ? ® 


I Heracl. c. 26, 54, who ap- 
plies the same method of in- 
terpretation to the legend of 
Prometheus (otherwise inter- 
preted by Curn. c. 18, 96), 
Corn.c. 19, 98. On the lameness 
of Hephestus, Plut. Fac. Lun. 
5, 3, p. 922. 

2 According to Eustath. in 
Il.p. 93, 46, probably following 
a Stoic interpretation, Here is 
the spouse of Zeus, because the 
air issurrounded by the ether ; 
but does not agree with him, 
because the two elements are 
opposed to each other. 

3 Heracl. c. 39, 78 (conf. 


Plut. Aud. Po. p. 19), where 


this explanation is given very 
fully. The occurrence on Mount 
Ida is said to represent the 
passage of winter into spring. 
Here’s tresses are the foliage 
of trees, &c. 

‘ See Diog. vii. 187; Procem. 
5; Orig. con. Cels. iv. 48; 
Theophil. ad Autol. iii. 8, p. 
122, c; Clement. Homil. v. 18. 

Sc. 64. Proteus, according 


to this explanation, denotes 


unformed matter; the forms 
which he assumes denote the 
four elements. 

$ See the description. Alleg. 
Hom. 43-51, p. 90, of which 
the above is a meagre abstrac:. 
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In a similar way, the Homeric theomachy was 
explained by many to mean a conjunction of the 
seven planets, which would involve the world ın great 
trouble.! Heraclitus, however, gives the preference 
to an interpretation, half physical and half morsl, 
which may have been already advanced by Cleanthes.? 
Ares and Aphrodite, rashness and profligacy, are op- 
posed by Athene, or prudence; Leto, forgetfulness, 
is attacked by Hermes, the revealing word ;* Apollo, 
the sun, by Poseidon, the God of the water, with 
whom, however, he comes to terms, because the sun 
is fed by the vapours of the water; Artemis, the 
moon, is opposed by Here, the air, through which it 
passes, and which often obscures it; Fluvius, or 
earthly water, by Hephzstus, or earthly fire‘ That 
Apollo is the sun, and Artemis the moon, no one 
doubts ;* nor did it cause any difficulty to these 


I According to Heraclit. 53, 
112 

* We learn from Pa. Piut. 
De Fluv. 5, 3, p. 1003, that 
Cleanthes wrote a deouaxia, a 
small fragment of which, cun- 
taining a portion of the Pro- 
metheus legend in a later 
and evidently apologetically 
moulded form, is there pre- 
served, The theomachy des- 
cribed by Cleanthes (the Stoic 
Cleanthes seems to be meant) 
is, however, not the Homeric 
theomachy, bat the struggle of 
the Gods with the Giants and 
Titans, described in the book 
wepl yıydrrav (Ding. vii. 175). 
Perhaps on this occasion he 
may have discussed the other. 
At any rate the moral inter- 


pretation given by Heraclitus 
to Homer's eouaxia is quite 
in the style of the interpre- 
tation of the legend of Her- 
cules, and was probably bor- 
rowed from Cleanthes. 

3 Further particulars on 
Hermes, Alleg. Hom. c. 72, 
141. 

* Allee. Hom. c. 54. 

® Conf. Heracl. c. 6,p.11; 
Corn. 32, p. 191; 34, 2063 Cie. 
N. D. ii. 27,68; Peedr. (Philo- 
dem.) Nat. De. col. 4 and 2. 
In Phedrus, too, col. 2 (robs 8 
tov "AxddAdAw), if HAıoy seems too 
wild, perhaps gws should be 
substituted for rovs, for Apollo 
cannot well symbolise the 
earth. 
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mythologists to find the moon also in Athene.! 
Many subtle discussions were set on foot by the 
Stoica respecting the name, the form, and the attri- 
butes of these Gods, particularly by Cleanthes, for 
whom the sun had particular importance,? as being 
the seat of the power which rules the world* The 
stories of the birth of the Lotoides and the defeat 
of the dragon Pytho are, according to Antipater, 
symbolical of events which took place at the forma- 
tion of the world, and the creation of the sun and 


moon.‘ 


ı Plt. Fac. Lun. 5, 2, p. 
922. The Stoics address the 
moon as Artemis and Athene. 

? Seep. 147,1. 0 ~ 

* The name Apollo is ex- 
plained by Cleanthes, in Ma- 
crob. Sat.i. 17, ds dw’ BAAwy nal 
EAAwy rörav ras dvaroAds woiov- 
pdvov; by Chrysippus, as derived 
from « privative and woAbs, ds 
ovx) Tay oa Kal dark 
avovsy Tov rupds Syra. The latter 
explanation is quoted by Plotin. 
v. 5, 6, p. 525, as Pythagorean, 
and Chrysippus may have taken 
it from Pythagoras, or the later 
Pythagoreans from Chrysippus. 
Cicero, in imitation, makes his 
Stoic derive sol from solus. The 
epithet of Apollo, Loxias, is 
referred by Cleanthes to the 
€Acces Aotal of the sun’s course, 
or the äxrives Aofal of the sun; 
and by (Enopides, tv the Aotds 
xoräos (the ecliptic). The 
epithet Avxıos is explained by 
Cleanthes, quod veluti lupi pe- 
cora rapiunt, ita ipse quoque 
humorem eripit radiis; Anti- 
pater, dad rot Aevralveodaı rdvra 
Qwrlfovros #Alov. In the same 


Others find in the descent of two Gods from 


author Macrobius found the 
derivation of #¥@:0s from wide 
(because the sun’s heat pre- 
duces decay). Other explana- 
tions of these as well as of 
other epithets of Apollo, of the 
name of Artemis and her 
epithets, of the attributes and 
8, mbols of these Gods, are to be 
found in abundance in (Cor- 
nutus, c. 32, 34, and in Macro- 
bius, 1. c, who probably got 
most of them from Stoicsources. 

* The nrst of these stories is 
explained by Afacrob. Sat.i. 17, 
down to the most minute de- 
tuils, in the sense of the 
cosmical views already given, 
p. 162, 2, and likewise the 
story of the siaying of the 
Pytho, the dragon being taken 
to represent the heavy vapours 
of the marshy earth, which were 
overcome by the sun's heat 
(the arrows of Apollo). This 
interpretation being expressly 
attributed to Antipater by Ma- 
crobius, it appears probable 
that the first one came from 
the same source. Another Jike- 
wise quoted by him, according 
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Leto the simpler thought, that sun and moon came 
forth out of darkness.! In the same spirit, Hera- 
clitus, without disparaging the original meaning of 
the story, sees in the swift-slaying arrows of Apollo 
& picture of devastating pestilence ;? but then, in an 
extraordinary manner, misses the natural sense, in 
gathering from the Homeric story of Apollo’s recon- 
ciliation (Il. i. 53) the lesson, that Achilles stayed 
the plague by the medical science which Chiron had 
taught him.? 

Far more plausible is the explanation given of 
the dialogue of Athene with Achilles, and of Hermes 
with Ulysses. These dialogues are stated to be simply 
soliloquies of the two heroes respectively. But the 
Stoic skill in interpretation appears in its fullest 
glory in supplying the etymological meanings of the 
various names and epithets which are attributed to 
Athene.5 We learn, for instance, that the name 
Tperoyévea refers to the three divisions of philosophy .® 


to which the dragon represents 
the sun's course, is perhaps also 
Stoical. 

I Cornutus,c. 2, p. 10, points 
to this in explaining Leto as 
Anée&, and referring it to night, 
because everythiny is forgotten 
in sleep at night. 

2 c. 8, especially p. 16, 22, 
28. Tbid.c 12, p. 24, 28. the 
clang of Apollo's arrows is ex- 
plained to be the harmony of 
the spheres. 

> c. 15, p. 31. 

4 Ibid. c. 19, 72, p. 39, 141. 

® See Corn. c. 20, 105, and 
Villoisin’s notes on the pxssage. 
The most varied derivations of 


Athene are given: from &é@peiv 
by Heracl. c. 19, 40; Tzetz. in 
Hesiod.’ Ep. xa)‘Hyue. 70; Etymol. 
Mag. *A@nva—from OnAvs or 6n- 
ndlev (CACh»yn =G6hAn or &6nrAa 
=n ph @ndrd(ovca), by Phedr. 
Nat. D. col. 6; Athenag. Leg. 
pro Christ. c. 17, p. 78—from 
Geive, because virtue never 
allows itself to be beaten— 
from al@hp + vale,so that Aénrvata 
= Aidepovaia, 

* This explanation had been 
already given by Diogenes, ac- 
cording to Phedr.col.6. Cor- 
nutus also mentions it (20, 108), 
but be prefers the derivation 
from Tpeiv. 
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Heraclitus discovers the same divisions in the three 


heads of Cerberus.! Chrysippus, in a diffuse manner, 


proves that the coming forth of the Goddess from the 
head of Zeus is not at variance with his view of the 
seat of reason.? It has been already observed that 
Dionysus means wine, and Demeter fruit;? but, just 
as the latter was taken to represent the earth and its 
nutritious powers,‘ so Dionysus was further supposed 
to stand for the principle of natural life, the pro- 
ductive and sustaining breath of life;* and since 
this breath comes from the sun, according to Cle- 
anthes, it was not difficult to find the sun represented 
by the God of wine. Moreover, the stories of ‘the 
birth of Dionysus, his being torn to pieces by ‘Titans, 


' ¢. 33, p. 69. 

2 It is to be found in (Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. iii. 8, pp. 349- 
353, but, according to Phedr. 
(Philodem.) 1. c., conf. Cie. 
N. D. I. 15, 41, was already 
put forward by Diogenes For 
himself, he prefers the other 
explanation, according to which 
Athene comes forth from the 
head of Jupiter, necause the air 
which she represents occupies 
the highest place in the uni- 
verse. Cuornut.c. 20, 103, leaves 
us to choose between this ex- 
planation and the assumption 
that the ancients regarded the 
head as the seat of the Yyeno- 
vindy. Heracl. c. 19, 40, states 
the latter, Austath. in I. 93, 
40, the fo mer, as the reason. 

3 p. 349, 4, Corn. 30, p. 172. 

!See p. 359, 1, Plut. De Is. 
c. 40, Schl. p. 367: Demeter 
and Core are 7d dı& ris yns nal 
rar ndprwy dnnoy xvevua, Plıuadr. 


col 2: rhyv Ahuntpa yay A rd dr 
aurn ydveupa |yovipov wreüne]. 
On Demeter as yH phrnp or 


An® pirnp, see Corn. c. 28, p. 


156, and Villoisin on the pas- 


e. 

s Plut. 1. c.: Dionysus is rd 
ybvınov wvevua Kal tTpdpioy. 

® Macrob. Sat. i. 18: Clean- 
thes derived the name Dionysus 
from d:avica, because the sun 
daily completes his course round 
the world. It-.is well known 
that, before and after his time, 
the identification of Apollo with 
Dionysus was common, and it 
is elaborately proved by Ma- 
crobius. Serrius, too, on Georg. 
i. 5, says that the Stoics be- 
lieved the sun, Apollo, and 
Bacchus—and likewise the 
moon, Diana, Ceres, Juno, and 
Proserpine--to be identical. 
Other etymologies of A:druveos 
are given by Corn. c. 30, 173. 
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his followers,! no less than the rape of Proserpine,” 
and the institution of agriculture,’ and the names of 
the respective Gods, afforded ample material for the 
interpreting tastes of the Stoics. 

The Fates (aotpa:ı), as their name already indi- 
cates, stand for the righteous and invariable rule of 
destiny ;* the Graces (xapıres), as to whose names, 
number, and qualities Chrysippus has given the 
fullest discussion,” represent the virtues of benevo- 
lence and gratitude ;® the Muses, the divine origin 


of culture.’ 


I! Corn, 30, discusses the 
point at large, referring both 
the story and the attributes of 
Dionysus to wine. He, and 
also Heracl. c. 35, p. 71, refer 
the story of Dionysus and Ly- 
curgus to the vintage. 

= Corn. c. 28, p. 163, who 
also refers the legend and 
worship of Demeter, in all par- 
ticulars, to agriculture; and 
the rape of Persephone, to the 
sowing of fruits. Conf. Cic. 
N.D. ii. 26, 66. According to 
Flut. De Is. 66,p. 377, Cleanthes 
had already called Mepcepdvyn, 
7) 3: TOY Kaprav bepduevov Kal 
ovevdpevoy wveupa. A somewhat 
different explanation of the 
rape of Persephone is given in 
a passage of Mai’s Mythograph 
vii. 4, p 216, quoted by Usann. 
on Cornutus, p. 343. 

* The legend of Triptolemus 
is explained by Cornutus, 1. c. 
p. 161, as referring to the dis- 
covery of agriculture by Tri- 
ptolemus. 

4‘ Chrysippus, in Stob. i. 
180; Kus. Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 7 
(Theodoret. Cur. Gr. Aff. vi. 14, 
p. 87), see p. 171, 1. Conf. 


Ares is war;® Aphrodite, unrestrained 


Plut. Sto. Rep. 47,5; Corn.c. 13, 
p. 38; and Plato, Rep. x. 617, c. 

5 According to Sen. Benef. i. 
8,8; 4, 4, he had filled a whole 
book, probably of a treatise not 
otherwise mentioned on kind 
deeds, with these ineptie—ita 
ut de ratione dandi accipiendi 
reddendique beneticii pauca ad- 
modum dicat, nec his fabulas, 
sed hec fabulis inserit. A 
portion of these was made use 
of by Hecato in his wurk on 
this subject. 

* Chrysippus, in Phedr. 
(Philodemus), col. 4. Further 
particulars in Sen. 1. c., and 
Corn. 15,55. Somewhat sinıilar 
is the explanation of Aıral 
(Corn. 12.37; Heracl 37,15), 
which at best are only casual 
personifications. 

’ Corn. 14, 43, who, at the 
same time, mentions their 
names and number; Philodem. 
De Mus. Vol. Herc. i. col. 15; 
Erato indicates the importance 
of music for épwrixh dperh. Ibid. 
10, 33, on the Erinnyes; 29, 
171, on the Horoi. 

® Heracl. 31, 63; Plut. Am, 
13, 15, p. 767. 
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passion, or, more generally, absence of control.! 
Other interpreters, and among them Empedocles, 
consider Ares to represent the separating, Aphrodite 
the uniting, power of nature.? The stories of the two 
deities being wounded by Diomedes,? of their adul- 
terous intrigues, and their being bound by Hepheestus,* 
are explained in various ways—morally, physically, 
technically, and historically. 

In the case of another God, Pan, the idea of the 
Allnear was suggested simply by the name. His 
shaggy goat’s feet were taken to represent the solid 
earth, and the human form of his upper limbs im- 
plied that the sovereign power in the world resides 
above.» To the Stoic without a misgiving as to these 
and similar explanations,® it was a matter of small 


.ı Heracl. 28, 60; 30, 62, 
and above, p. 360. 

2 Ibid. 69, 136. In this 
sense, Aphrodite might be iden- 
tiied with Zeus, which was 
really done by Phedr. Nat. De. 
col. 1: därdAoyov eiv. . . Oat 
[Petersen suggests ebvopeia@a, 
but probably it should be 
svond (eae tov Ala Kal rhy 
Kowhy xdvtwyv vow mal eluap- 
pévny Kal dvdyeny Kal thy abrhy 
elyaı xat Evvoulay nal Alxny al 
‘Opdvotay «al Eiphyny nal 'Adpo- 
Sirny Kal Tb wapawAhoioy wav. 

* The story of Arcs, velaroy 
és xeveova, MEANS, according to 
Heracl. 31, 64, that Diomedes, 
éx) TA nerä THs Tay avrexdAwr 
Takews wapecoeA Oar, defeated the 
enemy; that of Aphrodite 
(apooctvn, ibid. 30, 62), that, 
by his experience in war, he 
overeame the _ inexperienced 
troops of barbarians. 


‘In Plut. Aud. Po. c. 4, p. 
19, the connection of Ares and 
Aphrodite is explained as mean- 
ing a conjunction of the two 
planets. Heracl, 69, 136, gives 
the alternative of referring 
this connection to the union uf 
gidia and veixos, which produces 
harmony, or to the fact that 
brass (Ares) is moulded in tie 
fire (Hephsstus) into objects 
of beauty (Aphrodite). The 
latter interpretation is given 
by Corn. 19, 102, who also ex- 
plains the relation of Ares to 
Aphrodite to mean the union of 
strength and beauty. 

> Corn. 27, 148; Plut.Krat. 
408, C. 

* His lewdness was said to 
indicate the fulness of the 
owepnarıcol Adyoı in nature; his 
sojourn in the wilderness, the 
solitariness of the world. 
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difficulty to make the Titan "Idzeros stand for lan- 
guage or ‘Idderos, and Kofos for quality or mowrns.! 
Add to this the many more or less ingenious expla- 
nations of the well-known stories of Uranos and 
Cronos,? and we are still far from having exhausted 
the resources of the Stoic explanations of mythology. 
The most important attempts of this kind have, how- 
“ ever, been sufficiently noticed. 

Besides the legends of the Goda, the legends of (3) All- 
the heroes attracted considerable attention in the 
Stoic Schools. Specially were the persons of Hercules 


I Corn. 17,91. Conf. Osann 
ad locum, who points out similar 
interpretations, probably of 
St ic origin, in the Scholia to 
the theogony, and also in 
Etymol. M. 

2 Besides the etymologies of 
ovpayds in Corn. c. 1, and the 
observation of Plut. Pl. i. 6, 9, 
that heaven is the father of all 
things, becauseof its fertilising 
rains, and earth the mother, 
because she brings forth every- 
thing, the words in Cie. N. D. 
ii. 24, 63, on which Arisohe, 
Forsch. 397, comments, deserve 
notice. Itis there said, probably 
after Zeno: Uranos is the Ether, 
and was deprived of his vitality, 
because he did not need it for 
the work of begetting things. 
Cronos is Time (the same is 
said by Heraclit.c. 41, 86, who 
sees in Rhea the ever flowing 
motions), and consumes his 
children, just as Time does 

rtions of time. Cronos was 
bound by Zeus, the unmeasured 
course of time having been 
bound by the courses of the 


stars. A second explanation is 
given by Corn. 7, 21, after 
making (c. 3, 10) vain at- 
tempts at etvmological inter- 
pretations of Cronos and Rhea. 
Cronos (from xpalvew) stands 
for the order of nature, putting 
an end to the all too-violent 
atmospheric currents on earth, 
by diminishing the vapour- 
masses (compare the quotation 
from Chrysippas on p. 16), 2), 
and he is bound by Zeus, to re- 
present that change in nature 
is limited. Macrod. Sat. i. 8 
(who betrays that he is fullow- 
ing a Stic example by quoting 
Chrysippus’s dennition of time: 
certa dimensio qu& ex ceeli con- 
versione colligitur, conf. p. 197, 
2), gives another explanation: 
Before the separation of ele- 
ments, time was not; after the 
seeds of all things had flowed 
from heaven down to the earth 
in sufficient quantity, and the 
elements had come into being, 
the process came to an end, and 
the different sexes were lef. to 
propagate anima! life. 
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and Ulysses singled out for the sake of illustrating 
the ideal of the wise man.! But here, too. various 
modes of interpretation meet and cross. According 
to Cornutus,? the God Hercules must be distin- 
guished from the hero of the same name—the God 
being nothing less than Reason, ruling in the world 
without a superior;? and the grammarian makes 
every effort to unlock with this key his history and 
attributes. Nevertheless, with all his respect for 
Cleanthes,* he could not accept that Stoic’s explana- 
tion of the twelve labours of Hercules. Heraclitus 
has probably preserved the chief points in this 
explanation. Hercules is a teacher of mankind, 
Initiated into the heavenly wisdom. He overcomes 
the wild boar, the lion, and the bull, i.e. the lusts 
and passions of men; he drives away the deer, i.e. 
cowardice ; he purifies the stall of Augeas from filth, 
1.e. he purifies the life of men from extravagances ; 
he frightens away the birds, i.e. empty hopes; and 
burns to ashes the many-headed hydra of pleasure. 
He brings the keeper of the nether world to light, 
with his three heads—these heads representing the 
three chief divisions of philosophy. In the same 


_ way, the wounding of Here and Hades by Hercules 


is explained. Here, the Goddess of the air, repre- 
sents the fog of ignorance, the three-barbed arrow 


! See p. 292, 4, and Sen. and what Villoisin quotes on 
Benef. i. 13, 3. Cornutus, p. 366, from Schol. 
2 C.31, 187. Apollon. Among the natural 
3 Flut. De Is. 44, Schl. p. philosophers, i.e. the Stoics, 
867: He is rd wAnkrındv Kal Hercules symbolises strength 
Siaiperinxdy nvevua. Sen. Benef. and intelligence. 
iv. 8,1. See above, p. 359, 2, “ Pers. Sat. v. 63. 
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undeniably (so thought the Stoics) pointing to phi- 
losophy, with its threefold division, in its heavenly 
flight. The laying prostrate of Hades by that arrow 
implies that philosophy has access even to things 
most secret! The Odyssey is explained by Hera- 
clitus in the same strain, nor was he apparently the 
first so to do.2 In Ulysses you behold a pattern of 
all virtues, and an enemy of all vices.? He flees from 
the country of the Lotophagi, i.e. from wicked plea- 
sures; he stays the wild rage of the Cyclopes; he 
calms the winds, having first secured a prosperous 
passage by his knowledge of the stars; the attrac- 
tions of pleasure in the house of Circe he overcomes, 
penetrates into the secrets of Hades, learns from the 
Sirens the history of all times, saves himself from 
the Charybdis of profligacy and the Scylla of shame- 
lessness, and, in abstaining from the oxen of the sun, 
overcomes sensuous desires. Such explanations may 
suffice to show how the whole burden of the myths 
was resolved into allegory by the Stoics, how little 
they were conscious of foisting in foreign elements, 
and how they degraded to mere symbols of philoso- 
phical ideas those very heroes on whose real existence 
they continually insisted. 


The Stoic theology has engaged a good deal of o. Pro- 


our attention, not only because it is instructive to 
compare their views, in general and in detail, with 
similar views advanced nowadays, but also because 


ı Heraclit. c. 33, p. 67, who, 2 C. 70-75. 
in the introduction, expressly 3 C. 70-73, p. 137. 
refers to doxıu@raroı Zrwikoy, 
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it forms a very characteristic and important part of 
their entire system. To us, much of it appears to 
be a mere worthless trifling; but, to the Stoics, 
these explanations were solemnly earnest. To them 
they seemed to be the only means of rescuing 
the people’s faith, of meeting the severe charges 
brought against tradition and the works of the 
poets, on which a Greek had been fed from infancy.! 
Unable to break entirely with these traditions, they 
still would not sacrifice to them their scientific and 
moral convictions. Can we, then, wonder that they 
attempted the impossible, and sought to unite 
contradictions? or that such an attempt landed 
tbem in forced and artificial methods of interpreta- 
tion ? 

Illustrative of the attitude of the Stoics towards 
positive religion are their views on divination? The 
importance attached by them to the prophetic art 
appears in the diligence which the chiefs of this 
School devoted to discussing it. The ground for the 
later teaching having been prepared by Zeno and 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus gave the finishing touch to 
the Stoic dogmas on the subject.? Particular treatises 


' Conf. the way in which 
Heraclitus, 74, 146, expresses 
himself as to Plato’s and Epi- 
curus's attacks upon Homer. 

? Conf. Wachsmuth's treatise 
mentioned above, p. 351, 2. 

* (ic. Divin. i. 8, 6. He 
there mentions two books 
of Chrysippus on divination, 
which are also referred to (as 
Wachsmuth, p. 12, shows) by 
Diog. vii. 149; Varro (ia 


Lactant. Inst. i. 6, 9); Phot. 
Amphiloch. Quest. (Mont- 
Saucon, Bibl. Coisl. p. 347); 
Philodemus, rept deoy Suryoryns, 
Vol. Herc. vi. 49, col. 7, 33; 
and from which Cicero has 
borrowed Divin. i. 38, 82; ii 
17, 41; 49, 101; 16, 35; 63 
130; and perhaps De Fato, 7 
Chrysippus also wrote a book 
rept xpnopev (Cic. Divin. i. 19 
37; ii. 56, 115; 65, 134; Suid 
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respecting divination were drawn up by Spheerus, 
Diogenes, Antipater, and, last of all, by Posidoniue.! 
The subject was also fully treated by Boéthus, and 
by Panzetius from a somewhat different side? The 
common notions as to prognostics and oracles could 
not commend themselves to these philosophers, nor 
could they approve of common soothsaying. In a 
system so purely based on nature as theirs,’ the sup- 
position that God works for definite ends after the 
manner of men, exceptionally announcing to one or 
the other a definite result—in short, the marvellous 


—was out of place. 


yeortés); and one xepl övelpwr 
(Cie. Divin. i. 20, 39; ii. 70, 
144; 61, 126; 63, 130; i. 27, 
56: Suid. ripwpovvros), In the 
former, he collected oracular 
responses; in the latter, pro- 
phetic dreams. 

1 Diog. vii. 178, mentions a 
treatise of Sphrus wep) uastınns. 
Cie. (Divin. i. 3, 6; i. 38, 83; 
ii. 17, 41; 43, 90; 49, 101) men- 
tions a treatise having the same 
title as that of Diogenes of 
Seleucia, and two books of An- 
tipater wep) payticys, in which 
many interpretations of dreams 
were given. The same writer 
(Divin. i. 3, 6; 20, 39; 38, 
83; 54, 123: ii. 70, 144 ; 15, 35 ; 
49, 101) mentions a treatise of 
Posidonius wept narrıxns in five 
books, Diog. vii. 149; Cie. 
Divin. i. 3,6; 30, 64; 55, 125; 
57, 130; ii. 15,35; 21, 47; De 
Fato, 3; Boéth. De Diis et 
Preesens (in Orelli’s Cicero, v. 1) 
p- 395. 

2 Boéthus, in his commen- 
tary on Aratus, attempted to 
determine and explain the in- 


But to infer thence—as their 


dications of a storm. Cie. 
Divin. i, 8, 14; ii. 21,47. On 
Panetius’s objections to parrixh 
a word will be presently said. 

3 Cic. Divin. i. 52, 118: 
Non placet Stoicis, singulis 
jecorum fissis aut avium cauti- 
bus interesse Deum; neque 
enim decorom est, nec Diis 
dignum, nec fieri ullo pacto 
potest. Jbid. 58, 132: Nunc 
illa testabor, non me sortilegor, 
neque eos, qui questus caura 
hariolentur, ne psychomantia 
quidem ... agnoscere. Simi- 
larly in Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 82, 2 
(see p. 374, 3), the difference 
between the Stoic view and 
the ordinary one is stated to 
be this, that, according to the 
Stoics, auguries non quia 
significatura sunt fiant, but 
quia facta sunt significent. 
In c. 42, it is said to be an 
absurd belief that Jupiter 
should hurl bolts which as often 
hit the innocent as the guilty 
an opinion invented ad coer. 
cendos auimos imperitorum. 
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opponents, the Epicureans, did - that the whole art 
of divination is a delusion, was more than the Stoics 
could do. The belief in an extraordinary care of 
God for individual men was too comforting an idea 
for them to renounce;! they not only appealed to 
divination as the strongest proof of the existence of 
Gods and the government of Providence,’ but they 
also drew the converse conclusion, that, if there be 
Gods, there must also be divination, since the bene- 
volence of the Gods would not allow them to refuse 
to mankind so inestimable a gift.” The conception 


! Conf. Diogenian, in Kus. 
Pr. Ev. iv. 3, 6: 1d xpesmdes 
abrijs (divination) «al Bieperes. 
8’ d nal udAıara Xpvowrnwos Boxes 
buveiy Thy pavtiuchy; and A. 
Aurel. ix. 27; God shows his 
care for the wicked by means of 
prophecies and by dreams. 

2 Cio. N. D. ii. 5, 13, where 
among the four reasons from 
which Cleanthes deduced be- 
lief in Gods, the first is pre- 
sensio rerum futurarum, ex- 
traordinary natural phenomena 
—pestilence, earthquakes, mon- 
sters, meteors, &c., being the 
third. Jbid. 65, 165: The 
Stoic says of divination: Mihi 
videtur vel maxime confirmare, 
Deorum providentia consuli 
rebus humanis, Sewt. Math. ix. 
132: If there were no Gods, all 
the varieties of divination 
would be unmeaning; these 
are nevertheless universally ad- 
mitted. Cio. Divin. i, 6,and the 
quotations on p. 175, 3, 4. 

* Cic. Divin. i. 5, 9: Ego 
enim sic existimo: si sint ea 
getiera divinandi vera, dequibus 
accepimus quaque colimus, esse 


Deos, vicissimque si Dii sint, 
esse qui divinent. Arcem tn 
quidem Stoicorum, inquam, 
Quinte, defendis. TJZbdid. 38, 
82: Stoic proof of divination : 
Sisunt Dii neque ante declarant 
hominibus qua futura sunt, aut 
non diligunt homines, aut quid 
eventurum sit ignorant, aut 
existimant nihil interesse ho- 
minum, scire quid futurum sit, 
aut non censent esse suze majes- 
tatis presignificare hominibus 
que sunt futura, aut ea ne ipsi 
quidem Dii presignificare por- 
sunt. At neque non diliyunt 
nos, &c. Non igitur sunt Dii 
nec significant futura (oun &pa 
eici uty Geol ov xpoanpualvous: 88 
—the well-known expression 
of Chrysippus for ef deoi cious, 
ob xpoonualyover, conf. p. 114, 1); 
sunt autem Dii: significant 
ergo: et non, si significant, 
nullas vias dant nobis ad signi- 
ficationis scientiam, frustra 
enim significarent : nec, si dant 
vias, non est divinatio. Est 
igitur divinatio. This proof, 
says Cicero, was used by Chry- 
sippus, Diogenes, Antipater. 
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of destiny, too, and the nature of man, appeared to 
Posidonius to lead to the belief in divination ;! if 
all that happens is the outcome of an unbroken chain 
of cause and effect, there must be signs indicating 
the existence of causes, from which certain effects 
result;? and if the soul of man is in its nature 
divine, it must also possess the capacity, under cir- 
cumstances, of observing what generally escapes its 
notice? Lest, however, the certainty of their belief 
should suffer from lacking the support of experience, 
the Stoics had collected a number of instances of 
verified prophecies ;‘ but with so little discrimina- 
tion, that we should only wonder at their credulity, 
did we not know the low state of historical criticism 
in their time, and the readiness with which, in 
all ages, men believe whatever agrees with their 
prejudices.® 

In what way, then, can the two facts be com- 


It may be easily recognised as 
belonging to Chrysippus. Cie. 
ii. 17, 41; 49, 101, agair reverts 
to the same proof. Conf. id. 
i. 46, 104: Id ipsum est Deos 
non putare, que ab iis signi- 
ficantur, contemnere. Ding. 
vil. 149: wal phy wal parrixhy 
boeordva: xacdy gacw, ei xal 
wpövorav elvaı. Some read # xa) 
wpdvosev elvas, in which case the 
argument would be reversed, 
not from providence to divina- 
tion, bat from divination to 
providence. 

' Cte. Div. i. 55, 128: 
Primum mihi videtur, ut Posi- 
donius facit.a Deo . . deinde a 
fato, deinde a natura vis omnis 
divinandi ratioque repetenda. 


? Cie. 1. 6. 55, 126. 

3 Ibid. 57, 129. 

‘ See p. 370, 3; 371.1. 

s (ic. Divin. i. 27, 56 (Sutd. 
Tysmpovrtos), ii. 65, 135 (Suid, 
veorrös), ii. 70, 144, quoting 
from Chrysippus; i. 54, 123, 
quoting from Antipater; i. 30, 
64, De Fat. 3, 5, from Posi- 
donius—gives instances of 
stories to which the Stoics 
attached great value, whilst 
their opponents either pro- 
nounced the stories to be false, 
or the prophecies to be de- 
ceptive, or their fulfilment to 
be accidental (Cie. Divin. i. 
19, 37; ii. 11,27; 66, 115; De 
Fato, 3, 5). 
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bined—the belief in prophecy, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the denial of unearthly omens arising 
from an immediate divine influence? In answering 
this question, the Stoics adopted the only course 
which their system allowed. The marvellous, which, 
as such, they could not admit, was referred to natural 
laws,! from which it was speculatively deduced. The 
admirable Panztius is the only Stoic who is reported 
to have maintained the independence of his judgment 
by denying omens, prophecy, and astrology.? Just 
as in modern times Leibnitz and so many others 
both before and after him thought to purge away 
from the marvellous all that is accidental and super- 
human, and to find in wonders links in the general 
chain of natural causes, so, too, the Stoics, by as- 
suming & natural connection between the token and 
its fulfilment, made an effort to rescue omens and 
divination, and to explain portents as the natural 
symptoms of certain occurrences. Nor did they 


I Aristotle, in a somewhat 


as Wachsmuth rightly observes, 
different sense, had explained 


this denial of Astrology (Divin. 


the marvellous by a reference 
to natural causes, even ailowing 
the existence of presentiments 
within certain limits. 

2 (ic. Divin. i. 3, 6, after 
the passage quoted: Sed a 
Stoicis vel princeps ejus disci- 
pline Posidonii doctor disci- 
pulus Antipatri degeneravit 
Panztius, nec tamen ausus est 
negare vim esse divinandi, sed 
dubitare se dixit. Jhid. i. 7, 
12; ii. 42, 88; Acad. ii. 33, 
107; Diog. vii. 149; Epiphan. 
Adv. Her. Cicero appears to 
have borrowed from Panztius, 


ii. 42-46), and he allows, c. 42, 
88; 47, 97, that Panstius was 
the only Stoic who rejected it. 
2 Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 32, 3: 
Nimis illum [Deum] otiosum et 
pusille rei ministrum facis, si 
aliis somnia aliis exta, disponit. 
Ista nit ilominus divina ope ge- 
runtur. Sed non a Deo penne 
avium reguntur nec pecudum 
viscera sub securi formantur. 
Alia ratione fatorum series ex- 
plicatur. .. quicquid fit alicujus 
rei future signum est... cujus 
rei urdo est etiam preedictio est, 
&c. Cie. Divin. i. 52, 118, after 
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confine themselves to cases in which the connection 
between the prophecy and the event can be proved.! 
They insisted upon divination in cases in which it 
cannot possibly be verified. The flight of birds and 
the entrails of victims are stated to be natural 
indications of coming events; and there is said to 
be even a formal connection between the positions 
of the stars and the individuals born under those 
positions.? If it is urged, that in this case omens 
must be far more numerous than they are supposed 
to be, the Stoics answered, that omens are countless, 
but that only the meaning of a few is known to 
men.? If the question is asked, how is it that, 
in public sacrifices, the priest should always offer 
those very animals whose entrails contain omens, 
Chrysippus and his followers did not hesitate to 
affirm that the same sympathy which existe between 
objects and omens also guides the sacrificer in the 
choice of a victim.‘ And yet so bald was this hypo- 


the passage quoted, p. 371, 3: 
Sed ita a principio inchoatum 
esse mundum, ut certis rebus 
certa signa precurrerent, alia 
in extis, alia in avibus, &c. 
Posidonius, ihid. 55, 125 (see 
p- 373, 2). Nor was the meaning 
otherwise, when portents (ac- 
cording to Cie. Divin. ii. 16, 
33; 69, 142) were based on a 
oupwdea 17s pbcews (on which 
see p. 183, 2), an opponent not 
without reason doubting whe- 
ther it existed, for instance, 
between a rent in the liver of 
a victim and an advantageous 
business, or between an egg in 
a dream and treasure trove. 


' As in the passage quoted 
from Boéthus on p. 371, 2. 

2 Conf. p. 374, 2; 379, 1, 
and (ic. Div. ii. 43, 90, ac- 
cording to whom Diogenes of 
Seleucia conceded so much tn 
astrology as to allow that. from 
the condition of the stars at 
birth, it might be known quali 
quisque natura et ad quam 
quisque maxime rem aptus 
futurus sit. More he would 
not allow, because twins often 
differ widely in their course of 
life and destiny. 

3 Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 32, 5. 

* Cie. 1c. ii. 15, 35: Chry- 
sippus, Antipater, and Posi- 
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thesis, that they had, at the same time, a second 
answer in reserve, viz. that the corresponding change 
in the entrails did not take place until the victim 
had been chosen.! In support of such views, their 
only appeal was to the almighty power of God ; but, 
in making this appeal, the deduction of omens from 
natural causes was at an end.? 

The Stoics could not altogether suppress a 
suspicion that an unchangeable predestination of all 
events has rendered individual activity superfluous,? 
nor meet the objection‘ that, on the hypothesis of 
necessity, divination itself is unnecessary. They 
quieted themselves, however, with the thought that 
divination, and the actions resulting from’ divina- 
tion, are included among the causes foreordained by 


destiny.® 


donius assert: Ad hostiam 
deligendam ducem esse vim 
quandam sentientem atque di- 
vinam, qus tota confusa mundo 
sit, as was explained i. 52, 
118. 

ı Cio. ii. 15, 35: Illud vero 
multum etiam melius, quod... 
dicitur ab illis (conf. i, 52, 
118): cum immolare quispiam 
velit, tum fieri extorum muta- 
tionem, ut aut absit aliquid, aut 
supersit: Deorum enim numini 
parere omnia. See p. 374, 3. 

2 (io. i. 53, 120, defends 
auguries somewhat similarly by 
arguing: If an animal can 
move its limbs at pleasure, 
mnst not God have greater 
power over His? (his body ac- 
cording to them being the 
whole world). 

3 See p. 181, 


4 Cie. Divin. ii. 8, 20; Dio- 
genian, in Aus. Pr. Ev. iv. 3, 5; 
Alex. Aph. De Fat. 31, p. 96. 

5 Upon the use of divination 
depends the whole argument 
for its reality, based on the 
Givine kindness Cio. i. 38, 83, 
and above, p. 372, 1. 

© Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 37, 2; 38, 
2: Effugiet pericula si expia- 
verit preedictas divinitus minas. 
At hoc quoque in fato est, ut 
expiet, &c. This answer pro- 
bably came from Chrysippus, 
who, as it appears from Cie. 
Divin. ii, 63, 130, and Philodem. 
rep Oewy Siayeyns, Vol Herc. vi. 
col. 7, 33, defended the use of 
expiation. In the above-quoted 
and more general form it is 
found in Alexander and Euse- 
bius, probably also taken from 
Chrysippus, see p. 181. 
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Divination, or soothsaying, consists in the capacity 
to read and interpret omens;! and this capacity is, 
according to the Stoics, partly a natural gift, and 
partly acquired by art and study.? The natural gift of 
prophecy is based, as other philosophers had already 
laid down,? on the relationship of the human soul to 
God.‘ Sometimes it manifests itself in sleep, at other 
times in ecstasy. A taste for higher revelations will 
be developed, in proportion as the soul is withdrawn 
from the world of sense, and from all thought re- 
specting things external ‘The actual cause of the 
prophetic gift was referred to influences coming to 


} According to the definition 
in Sext. Math. ix. 132, which 
Cie. Divin. ii, 63, 130, attri- 
butes to Chrysippus, it is an 
émurrhun ( Cic. more accurately : 
a vis = 8évauis, since besides 
scientific there is also natural 
divination), dewpnrich nal dimm- 
un tev bd Cea dvOpdiwois Bıdo- 
péver onuclay. Stob. Ecl. ii. 
123 and 238; Eus, Pr. Ev. iv. 
3, 5. 

3 Plt. Vit. Hom, 212, 
1238: [ris payriaijs] 7d per 
exrındv pacıy elya: ol Zrwinol. 
nlov iepoorowlay xa) oiwyods xai rd 
zepl phuas nal xAnddvas nal odp- 
Boda, Grep ovraAhBönv Texvınd 
wpoanyöpvoay‘ 7d 53 Arexrov Ka) 
adldartoy, rourdatıy évirvia nal 


@sBovoraoruots To the same 
effect, Cic. Divin. i. 18, 34; 
ii. 11, 26. 


s Conf. the fragment quoted 
in ‘Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics,’ p. 300, which throws 
light on old and well-known 
views in the spirit of the 
Platonic Aristotelian philo- 


sophy, without, however, de- 
fending them. 

4 Cie. Divin. i. 30, 64; ii. 10, 
26: The naturale genus divi- 
nandi is, quod animos arriperet 
aut exciperet extrinsecus a 
divinitate, unde omnes animos 
haustos aut acceptos aut libatos 
haberemus. Pélwt. Plac. v. 1; 
where, however, the words cara 
deiörnta Ths uxns are only a 
gloss on the preceding words 
ware rd Evdeov, «.7.A. Galen. 
Hist. Phil. p. 320. 

® Cic. Divin. i. 50, 115, and 
Plut. Compare the many 
Stoio stories of dreams and 
presentiments in Co. i. 27, 56; 
30, 64; ii. 65, 134; 70, 144. 

* See besides the passages 
just quoted, Cic. Divin. i. 49, 
110; 50, 113; 51, 115; and in 
particular i. 57, 129. Hence 
the prophecies of the dying 
(ibid. 30. 63, according to Posi- 
donius; conf. Arist. |. c.), and 
the statement (ibid. 53, 121; 
see p. 380, 1) that true dreams 
come of innocent sleep. 
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the soul partly from God or the universal spirit dif- 
fused throughout the world,' and partly from the 
souls which haunt the air or demons.? External 
causes, however, contribute to put people in a state 
of enthusiasm.? 

Artificial prophesying, or the art of foretelling the 
future, depends upon observation and guess-work.‘ 
One who could survey all causes in their effects on 
one another would need no observation. Such a one 
would be able to deduce the whole series of events 
from the given causes. But God alone is able to do 
this. Hence men must gather the knowledge of 
future events from the indications by which their 
coming is announced.’ These indications may be of 
every variety; and hence all possible forms of fore- 
telling the future were allowed by the Stoics; the 


' Conf. the quotations on 
p. 375, 4, from (ic. Divin. ii. 
30,26; 15,35; and his remarks 
on the instinctus afflatusque 
divinus. (ic. i. 18, 34. 

2 According to Cic. Divin. i. 
30, 64, Posidonius thought pro- 
phetic dreams were realised in 
one of three ways: uno, quod 
prrevideat animus ipse per sese, 
quippe qui Deorum cognitione 
teneatur; altero, quod plenus 
aér sit immortalium animorum, 
in quibus tanquam insignits 
notz veritatisappareant; tertio, 
quod ipsi Dii cum dormientibus 
colloquantur. Of these three 
modes, not the first only, but also 
the second, corresponds with 
the Stoic hypotheses. Indeed, 
in Stob. Ecl. ii. 122, 238. aavrıch 
is detined = dm:orhun Cewpnrixh 
onuclwy ray ard Hewy N Saruövor 
apds dvOpamiwov Bloy aurreiwöytwe. 


Posidonius can only have spoken 
of Gods in condescension to 
popular views; as a Stoic, he 
would only know of that con- 
nection with the soul of the 
universe which is referred to in 
the first mode. 

? Amongst such external 
helps, the Stoic in Cio. Divin. 
i. 50, 114; 36, 79, enumerates 
the impression derived from 
music, nataral scenery, muun- 
tains, woods, rivers, seas and 
vapours arising from the earth. 
But it is difficult to understand 
how, on Stoic principles, he 
can have attached value to 
oracles (ibid. 18, 34) by lot, or 
justified them otherwise than 
in the way mentioned on p. 
375, 4. 

* Cic.i. 18, 34; 33, 72, 

» Ibid. i. 56, 127. 
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inspection of entrails, divination by lightning and 
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other natural phenomena, by the flight of birds, and ____"_ 


omens of every kind.! Some idea of the mass of super- 
stition which the Stoics admitted and encouraged 
may be gathered from the first book of Cicero's trea- 
tise on divination. The explanation of these omens 
being, however, a matter of skill, individuals in this, 
as in every other art, may often go wrong in their 
interpretation.? To make sure against mistakes tradi- 
tion is partly of use, since it establishes by manifold 
experiences the meaning of each omen;? and the 
moral state of the prophet is quite as important for 
scientifically foretelling the future as for the natural 
gift of divination. Purity of heart is one of the most 
essential conditions of prophetic success. 

In all these questions the moral character of Stoic 
piety is ever to the fore, and great pains were tuken 
by the Stoics to bring their belief in prophecy into 
harmony with their philosophic view of the world. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that success could not be theirs 
either in making this attempt, orindeed in dealing with 
any other parts of the popular belief. Struggling with 


Oeornrrixh, dorpopayTixh nor 
Aoyinh = wpdphnois 8.’ dveipwr. 


1 Cicern, ji. 11, 26, enu- 
merates the above-named va- 


rieties, after having previously 
(i 33) treated them separately. 
Similarly, Ps. Pix. V. Hom. 
212. See above, p. 377, 2, 
Stob. Ecl. ii. 238, mentions 
tentatively, as varieties of 
payrixh 7d re Sveipoxpitindy, wal 
7d olwvooxomixdy, nal Ourixdy. 
Sezt. Math. ix. 132, says: If 
there were no Gods, there 
would be neither pavrıch nor 


Macrob. Somn. Scip. i. 3, gives 
a theory of dreams; but in how 
far it represents the views of 
the Stoics, it is impossible to 
say. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 39, i. 41, 
clearly distinguishes the dis- 
cussion of natural omens from 
the doctrines of philosophy. 

® Cie. i. 55, 124; 56, 128. 

s Ibid. i. 56, 127. 
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indefatigable zeal in an attempt so hopeless, they 
proved at least the sincerity of their wish to recon- 
cile religion and philosophy ; but they also disclosed 
by these endeavours a misgiving that science, which 
had put on so bold a face, was not in itself sufli- 
cient, but needed support from the traditions of 
religion, and from a belief in divine revelations/ 
Probably we shall not be far wrong in referring to 
this practical need the seeming vagaries of men 
like Chrysippus, who, with the clearest intellectual 
powers, could be blind to the folly of the methods 
they adopted in defending untenable and antiquated 
opinions. These vagaries show in Stoicism prac- 
tical interests preponderating over science. They 
also establish the connection of Stoicism with Schools 
which doubted altogether the truth of the under- 
standing, and thought to supplement it by divine 
revelations. Thus the Stoic theory of divination 
leads directly to the Neopythagorean and Neoplatonic 
doctrine of revelation. 


' Cie. i. 53, 121: Ut igitar 
qui se tradet quieti praeparato 
animo cum bonis cogitationi- 
bus tunc rebus (for instance, 
nourishment; conf. c. 29, 60; 
51, 115) ad tranquillitatem 
accominodatis, certa et vera 


cernit in somnis; sic castus 
animus purusque vigilantis et 
ad astrorum et ad avium re- 
liquorumque signorum et ad 
extorum veritatem est para- 
tior. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY AS A WHOLE AND ITS HISTO- 
RICAL POSITION. 


HavınG now investigated the Stoic system in detail, 
we are in a position to pass a definite judgment 
on the scope of the Stoic philosophy, the import 
and the relation of its various parts, and its his- 
torical position. Its peculiar character manifests 
itself before all things in the three points to which 
attention was drawn at the outset: '—its pre-emi- 
nently practical tone, the determination of this 
practical tendency by the notions of the good and of 
virtue, and the use of logic and natural science as a 
scientific basis. Speculative knowledge is not, as 
we have seen, to the Stoics an end in itself, but 
only a means for producing a right moral attitude ; 
all philosophical research stands directly or indi- 
rectly in the service of virtue. Both in the earlier 
and in the later days of its existence the Stoic 
School advocated this principle in the most deter- 
mined and exclusive manner, nor was it even denied 
by Chrysippus, the chief representative of its science 
and learning. 
1 See p. 46. 
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CHAP. If it be then asked what is the right moral atti- 
XI tude, the Stoics reply : action conformable to nature 
(1) Zthi- and reason—in other words, virtue. Virtue, however, 
en implies two things. On tlıe one hand it implies the 

resignation of the individual to the universe, obedi- 
ence to the universal law; on the other hand it 
implies the harmony of man with himself, the domi- 
nion of the higher over the lower nature, of reason 
over emotion, and the rising superior to everything 
which does not belong to his true nature. Both 
statements may be reconciled, because the law of 
morality is addressed only to reasonable beings, 
and is the law of their nature, and can only be 
carried into execution by their own exertions. Still, 
in the Stoic ethics, two currents of thought may be 
clearly distinguished, which from time to time come 
into actual collision ; the one requiring the individual 
to live for the common good and for society, the 
other impelling him to live for himself only, to eman- 
cipate himself from all that is not himself, and to 
console himself with the feeling of virtue. The first 
of these tendencies impels man to seek the society of 
others; the second enables him to dispense with it. 
From the former spring the virtues of justice, socia- 
bility, love of man; from the latter, the inner free- 
dom and happiness of the virtuous man. The former 
culminates in citizenship of the world; the latter 
in the self-sufficingness of the wise man. In as far 
as virtue includes everything that can be required of 
man, happiness depends on it alone; nothing is good 
but virtue, nothing is evil but vice; all that is not 








CONNECTION OF THE SYSTEM. 


connected with the moral] nature is indifferent. On 
the other hand, in as far as virtue is based on human 
nature, it stands on the same footing with all else 
that is conformable with nature. If its own peculiar 
value cannot be surrendered, no more can it be required 
that we should beindifferent to its couformity to nature, 
that it should not have for us some positive or nega- 
tive value, or in some way affect our feelings. There- 
with the doctrine of things indifferent and the wise 
man’s freedom froin emotions begins to totter. Lastly, 
if we look at the way in which virtue exists in man, 
we arrive at different results, according as we look at 
its essence or its manifestation. Virtue consists in 
acting conformably with reason, and reason is one 
and undivided ; hence it appears that virtue forms an 
undivided unity, and must be possessed whole and 
entire or not at all. From this proposition the con- 
trast of the wise and foolish man, with all its blunt- 
ness and extravagances, is only a legitimate conse- 
quence. Or, again, if we look at the conditions upon 
which, owing to human nature, the acquisition and 
possession of virtue depends, the conviction is inevi- 
table that the wise man as drawn by the Stoics never 
occurs in reality. Hence the conclusion is unde- 
niable that the contrast between wise men and fools is 
more uncertain than it at first appeared to be. Thus 
all the main features of the Stoic ethics may be simply 
deduced from their one fundamental notion, that 
rational action or virtue is the only good. ) 

Not only does this view of ethics require a pecu- 


“ liar theory of the world to serve as its scientific basis, 


(2) Srien- 
tifie side of 
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but it has a reflex action also, influencing alike the 
tone and the results of theoretic enquiry. If the 
duty of man is declared to consist in bringing his 
actions into harmony with the laws of the universe, 
it becomes also necessary that he should endeavour 
himself to know the world and its laws. The more 
his knowledge of the world increases, the greater 
will be the value which he attaches to the forms of 
scientific procedure. If, moreover, man is required 
to be nothing more than an instrument of the uni- 
versal law, it is only consistent to suppose an ab- 
solute regularity of procedure in the universe, an 
unbroken connection of cause and effect, and ulti- 
mately to refer everything to one highest all-moviny 
cause, and to include everything under one primary 
substance. If in human life the individual has no 
rights as against the laws of the universe, then all that 
is of individual occurrence in the world is powerless 
against universal necessity. On the other hand, if 
in the case of man everything turns upon strength 
of will, then likewise in the universe the acting power 
must be regarded as the highest and most exalted. 
There arises thus that view of the world as a series 
of forces which constitutes one of the most peculiar 
and thorough-going characteristics of the Stoic view 
of nature.’ Lastly, if such excessive importance is at- 
tached to practical conduct as is done by the Stoics, 
that sensuous view of the world which finds its crudest 
expression in the Stoic Materialism and reliance on 
the senses,” will most nearly accord with speculation. 
I See p. 139. * See p. 132. 


CONNECTION OF THE SYSTEM. 


At the same time the Materialism of the Stoics is 
limited and corrected by the conception of the uni- 
verse and of a divine all-penetrating power and 
reason, just as their appeal to the senses is by the 
demand for the formation of conceptions, and the 
general application of the process of demonstration ; 
the truth of knowledge itself is based on a practical 
postulate, the greater or less certainty of which is 
measured by the strength of personal conviction. 
If these elements proved too contradictory to be 
harmonised ; if the Materialism of the Stoics was 
at variance with their view of the world as a series 
of forces; if appeals to the senses were obviously in 
conflict with logical method, it was at least thereby 
clearly established that a practical and not a 
purely intellectual interest lay at the root of their 
system. . 

This statement must of course not be taken to 
mean that the Stoics first developed their ethical 
principles independently of their theory of the uni- 
verse. and afterwards brought the two into connec- 
tion with each other. On the contrary, it was by the 
peculiar connection of theory and practice that Stoi- 
cism itself first came into existence. The leading 
thought of Zeno consists in the attempt to vindicate 
the supremacy of virtue by a scientific knowledge of 
the laws of the world; and he becomes the founder 
of a new School only by bringing to Cynicism those 
scientific ideas and aims which he had learned him- 
self in the School of Polemo, Stilpo, and Diodorus, 
or otherwise gathered from a study of ancient philo- 
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sophy. These elements are not therefore accidentally 
brought together in Stoiciém, but they are co-exten- 
sive, and dependent one upon the other. As in the 
natural science and theory of knowledge of the Stoics, 
the experimental basis on which their system was 
built may be easily seen, so the peculiar development 
of their ethics supposes all those positions respecting 
the universe and the powers therein at work, which 
form the most important part of their natural science. 
Only by a scientific treatment of this kind was 
Stoicism at all able to improve upon the imperfection 
of the Cynic ethics, so far at least as it really did 
so, and to accommodate itself to the wants of human 
nature, so far as to be able to exercise an influence 
at large. Upon this union of ethics and metaphysics 
that religious attitude of the Stoic system reposes, 
to which it owes in a great measure its historical 
importance. Thereby it occupies so influential a 
position in an age in which intellectual power was 
indeed declining, but in which the interest for 
science was keen. But that Stoic physics and 
metaphysics should have adopted this line, and no 
other; that Zeno and his followers, who draw on 
former systems for their own on the most extensive 
scale, should have borrowed from these systems these 
and no other positions, and expanded them in this 
and no other direction ; these results are, doubtless, 
ultimately due to their moral attitude. All that 
bore on the subject of ethics, and supported it, they 
appropriated ; all that was opposed thereto they 
rejected. The Stoic system as such owes its rise to 


RELATION TO PREVIOUS SYSTEMS. 


a union of ethical and speculative elements, in which 
both were more definitely determined by one another; 
still the ethical platform is the one on which its 
formation commences, and which primarily deter- 
ınined its course and results. 

In order to obtain a more accurate notion of the 
rise of Stoicism, the premises on which it proceeds, 
and the grounds on which it is based, we must take 
a glance at its relation to preceding systems. The 


Stoics themselves deduced their philosophical pedi- 7 


gree directly from Antisthenes, and indirectly from 
Socrates.! Clear as is their connection with both 
these philosophers, it would nevertheless be a mis- 
take to regard their teaching as a revival of Cynicism, 
still more to regard it as a simple following of Socrates. 
From both it undoubtedly borrowed much. The self- 
sufficiency of virtue, the distinction of things good, 
evil, and indifferent, the ideal picture of the wise 
man, the whole withdrawal from the outer world 
within the precincts of the mind, and the strength 
of moral will, are ideas taken from the Cynics. In 
the spirit of Cynicism, too, it explained general 
® 


' Whether Diogenes, in con- 
necting the Stoics with the 
Cynics, was following a Stoic 
authority or not (vii.), is a 
moot point; nevertheless, the 
view comes to us from a time 
in which the relations of the 
two must have been well 
known, and the quotation from 
Posidonius on p. 274, 2, quite 
accords herewith. Not to men- 


tion others, Diog. vi. 14, speak- 


ing of Antisthenes, says: Soxe? 
dt nal ris Avdpwdcordrns Zrwichs 
kardpta: . . . obros yyhearto xal 
ns Avyévous awabelas nal ris 
Kpdrnros éyxparelas xal rijs 
Zhvwvos Kapteplas, abrods Snoé- 
pevos tH wore Te OexéArca: and 
Juvenal, xiii. 121,calls the Stoic 
dogmas a Cynicis turica (the 
common dress in distinction to 
the tribon) distantia. 
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ideas as simply names. Not to mention many 
peculiarities of ethics, the contrasting of one God 
with the many popular Gods, and the allegorical 
explanation of myths, were likewise points borrowed 
from Cynicism. The identification of virtue with 
intelligence, the belief that virtue was one, and could 
be imparted by teaching, were at once in the spirit 
of Socrates and also in that of the Cynics. The 
argument for the existence of God based on the 
subordination of means to ends, the whole view 
of the world as a system of means and ends, and 
the Stoic theory of Providence, are views peculiarly 
Socratic ;! and the Stoics followed Socrates in ethics 
by identifying the good and the useful. 

And yet the greatness of the interval which sepa- 
rates the Stoics even from the Cynics becomes at 
once apparent on considering the relation of Aristo 
to the rest of the Stoic School. In refusing to 
meddle with natural or mental science, or even with 
ethical considerations at all, Aristo faithfully reflects 
the principles of Antisthenes. In asserting the unity 
of virtue to such an extent that all virtues are merged 
in one, he was only r@peating similar expressions of 
Antisthenes. In denying any difference in value to 
things morally indifferent, and in placing the highest 
morality in this indifference, he was, according to 
the older writers, reasserting a Cynic tenet.? Con- 
versely in denying these statements, as the great ma- 
jority of Stoics did, the points are indicated in which 


Ärische, Forschungen, i. ? On Aristo see p. 59; 260; 
363, and above, p. 145, 2. 281. 
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Stoicism differed from Cynicism.' In the feeling of 
moral independence, and in invincible strength of 
will, the Cynic is opposed to the whole world; he 
needs for virtue no scientific knowledge of the world 
and its laws; he regards nothing external to him- 
self; he allows nothing to influence his conduct, and 
attaches value to nothing; but, in consequence, he 
remains with his virtue confined to himself; virtue 
makes him independent of men and circumstances, 
but it has neither the will nor the power to inter- 
pose effectively in the affairs of life, and to infuse 
therein new moral notions. Stoicism insists upon 
the self-sufficiency of virtue quite as strongly as 
Cynicism, and will allow quite as little that anything 
except virtue can be a good in the strictest sense of 
the term. But in Stoicism the individual is not 
nearly so sharply opposed to the outer world as in 
Cynicism. The Stoic is too cultivated; he knows 
too well that he is a part of the universe to ignore 
the value of an intellectual view of the world, or to 
neglect the natural conditions of moral action, as 
things of no moment. What he aims at is not only 
a negation—independence from externals—but a posi- 
tive position—life according to nature ; and that life 
only he considers according to nature which is in 
harmony with the laws of the universe as well as with 
those of human nature. Hence Stoicism is not only 


! Aristo cannot, theref re, he only represents a reaction 
be considered (as he is by oftheCynicelementin Stoicism 
Krische, Forsch. 411) the best against the other component 
representative of the original parts of this philosophy. 
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far in advance of Cynicism by its intellectual atti- 
tude, but its moral philosophy also breathes a freer 
and milder spirit. Let only the principles of the 
Stoics on the necessity and value of scientific know- 
ledge be compared with the sophistical assertions of 
Antisthenes, destructive of all knowledge; or the 
cultivated logical form of the intellectual edifice of 
the Stoics, witb the chaotic condition of Cynic 
thought; or the careful metaphysical and psycho- 
logical researches and the copious learning of the 
School of Chrysippus, with the Cynics’ contempt for 
all theory and all learned research, and it becomes 
apparent at once how deep-seated is the difference 
between the two systems, and how little Stoicism as 
«a philosophie system can be deduced from Cynicism. 

In ethics, too, the difference of the two Schools 
is also fully apparent. Stoic morality recognises, at 
least conditionally, a positive and negative value in 
external things and circumstances; the Cynic allows 
to these absolutely no value. The former forbids 
affection contrary to reason, the latter any and every 
kind of affection.! The former throws the individual 
back upon human society, the latter isolates him. 
The former teaches citizenship of the world in a posi- 
tive sense, requiring all to feel themselves one with 
their fellow-men ; the latter in a negative sense, that 
of feeling indifferent to home and family. The 
former has a pantheistic tone about it, due to the 
lively feeling of the connection between man and 
the universe, and a definite theological stamp owing 


! See p. 290. 
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to its taking a stand by positive religion; the 
latter has a rationalistic character, owing to the 
enfranchisement of the wise man from the prejudices 
of popular belief, with which it has exclusively to do. 
In all these respects Stoicism preserves the original 
character of the Socratic philosophy far better than 
Cynicism, which only caricatured them. Still it de- 
parts from that character in two respects. In point 
of theory the Stoic doctrine received & systematic 
form and development such as Socrates never con- 
templated; and in natural science, it cultivated a 
field avoided by Socrates on principle, however much 
its doctrine of Providence, and its view of nature as a 
system of means subordinated to ends, may remind 

Socrates. On the other hand, interest in science, 
although limited to the subject of ‘ethics, is with 
Socrates far deeper and stronger than with the Stoics, 
the latter pursuing scientific research only as a means 
for solving moral problems. Hence the Socratic 
theory of a knowledge of conceptions, simple though 
it may sound, contained a fruitful germ of unex- 
panded speculation, in comparison with which all 
that the Stoics did is fragmentary. The Stoic 
- ethics are not only more expanded and more care- 
fully worked out in detail than those of Socrates, 
but they are also more logical in clinging to the 
principle that virtue alone is an unconditional 
good. There are no concessions to current modes of 
thought, such as Socrates allowed, who practically 
based his doctrine of morals upon utility. On the 
other hand, the moral science of the Stoics also falls 
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far short of the frankness and cheerfulness of the 
Socratic view of life. If in many respects it toned 
down the asperities of Cynicism, still it appropriated 
its leading principles far too unreservedly to avoid 
accepting a great number of its conclusions. 

Asking in the next place in how far the Stoics 
were induced by other influences to change and extend 
the platform of the Socratic philosophy, we have for 
determining the practical side of their system, 
besides the general tendency of the post- Aristotelian 
philosophy, the example of Cynicism. Its specu- 
lative development, on the other hand, is partly con- 
nected with the Megarians, partly with Heraclitus ; 
to the Megarians the personal connection of Zeno 
with Stilpo points, to Heraclitus the fact that from 
him the Stoics themselves deduced their views on 
natural science, which they expanded in comment- 
aries on his writings.! 

Probably the Megarian influence must not be 
rated too high. Zeno may have thence received an 
impulse to that reasoning habit which appears with 
him in a preference for compressed sharp-pointed 
syllogisms;? but in post-Aristotelian times, contact 


‘ Apart from the testimony 
of Numenius (in Zus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 5, 10), to which no great 
value can be attached, the ac- 
quaintance of Zeno with Hera- 
clitus is established by the fact 
that not only the ethics, but 
also the natural science of the 
Stoic School owes its origin to 
lim. See pp. 40,3; 62, 2, 3; 
126,2; 141,2; 144.4; 145, 1. 
2; 146, 4; 14*%,2; 151, 1. Ding. 


mentions treatises of Cleanthes, 
vil. 174; ix. 15, of Aristo, ix. 5, 
of Spherus (vii. 178; ix. 15) 
treating of Heraclitus; and 
Phedrus (Philodem.), Fragm. 
col. 4, says that Chrysippus ex- 
plained the old myths after. the 
manner of Heraclitus. 

? Instances have often oc- 
curred. See p. 144, 4; 145, 1, 
2; 232, 4. Conf. Sen. Ep. 
83, 9. 
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with Megarians was no longer wanted for this, and 
the greatest reasoner among the Stoics, Chrysippus, 
appears not only to have had no personal relations to 
them, but his logic is throughout a simple continua- 
tion of that of Aristotle. 

Far greater, and more generally recognised, is the 
importance of the influence which the views on nature 
of the philosopher of Ephesus exercised on the Stoics. 
A system which laid such emphasis on the subordi- 
nation of everything individual to the law of the 
universe, which singled out universal reason from 
the flux of things as the one thing everlastingly and 
permanently the same—a system in many other ways 
so nearly related to their own, must have strongly 
commended itself to their notice, and offered them 
many points with which to connect their own. If to 
us the view that life is dependent for its existence on 
matter is repulsive, it was otherwise to the Stwics; 
for them this very theory possessed special attrac- 
tions. Hence, with the exception of the threefold 
division of the elements, there is hardly a single 
point in the Heraclitean theory of nature which the 
Stoics did not appropriate:—fire or ether as the 
primary element, the oneness of this element with 
universal reason, the law of the universe, destiny, 
God, the flux of things, the gradual change of the 
primary element into the four elements, and of these 
back to the primary element, the regular alternation 
of creation and conflagration in the world, the one- 
ness and eternity of the universe, the description of 
the soul as fiery breath, the identification of the 
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mind with the demon, the unconditional sovereignty 
of the universal law over individuals—these and 
many other points in the Stoic system, originally 
derived from Heraclitus,! prove how greatly this 
system is indebted to him. 

Nor must it be forgotten that there is nothing 
in Heraclitus analogous to the reasoning forms of the 
Stoics, nor can their ethical views be referred to his 
few and undeveloped hints. With all the im- 
portance the Stoics attached to natural science, it is 
with them only subordinate to moral science; and 
the very fact that it is referred to Heraclitus as 
its author, proves its inferior position, and the ~ 
want of any independent interest in the subject. 
It is also unmistakeable that even in natural science 
the Stoics only partially follow Heraclitus, and 
that principles taken from Heraclitus often bear 
an altered meaning when wrought into the Stoic 
system. Omitting minor points, not only is the 


Stoic doctrine of nature in a formal point of view 


far more developed, and with regard to its ex- 
tension far more comprehensive, than the corre- 
sponding doctrine of Heraclitus, but the whole Stoic 
view of the world is by no means so completely 
identical with his as might be supposed. The 
flux of things, which the Stoics teach equally 
with MHeraclitus,? has not for them that over- 
whelming importance that it had for him. The 

' Besides meteorological Heraclitus’ attitude towards 
and other points of natural the popular faith also belongs 

re 


science, which the Stoics may here. 
have borrowed from Heraclitus, 3 See p. 10], 2. 
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matter of which the universe consists may be always 
going over into new forms, but, at the saıne time, 
it is for them the permanent material and essence 
of things.! Individual substances, too, are treated 
by the Stoics as corporeally permanent.? Moreover, 
from the material they distinguish the active prin- 
ciple, Reason or deity, far more definitely than Hera- 
clitus had done, and the same distinction is carried 
into individual things in the contrast between matter 
and quality. Thereby it becomes possible for them 
to contrast much more sharply than their predecessor 
had done the reason of the world, and the blindly 
working power of nature. Heraclitus, it would ap- 
pear, confined his attention to observing nature and 
describing its elementary meteorological processes. 
But the natural science of the Stoics includes the 
idea of means working for ends. It sees the object 
in referring the whole arrangement of the world to 
man, and it pursues this line of thought exclusively, 


neglecting in consequence science proper. Hence 


the idea of sovereign reason or the universal law had 
not the same meaning in the minds of both. Hera- 
clitus sees this reason, primarily and chiefly, in the 
ordinary sequence of natural phenomena, in the 
regularity of the course by which to each individual 
phenomenon its place in the world, its extent and 
duration are prescribed—in short, in the unchanging 
coherence of nature. Without excluding this aspect 
! See p. 100, 4, 5; 101, 2; statement of thedaily extinction 

; of the sun, which every one 
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in their proofs of the existence of God and the rule 
of Providence, the Stoics attach the chief importance 
to the serviceableness of the order of nature. The 
reason which rules the world appears in Heraclitus 
primarily as a natural power; in the Stoics, as intel- 
ligence working with a purpose. For Heraclitus 
Nature is the highest object, the object of indepen- 
dent and absolute interest; and hence the infinite 
Being is no more than the power which forms the 
world. The Stoics regard nature from the platform 
of humanity, as a means for the wellbeing and ac- 
tivity of man. Their deity accordingly does not work 
us a simple power of nature, but essentially as the 
wisdom which cares for the wellbeing of man. The 
highest conception in the system of Heraclitus is 
that of nature or destiny. Stoicism accepted this 
conception also, but at the same time developed it 
to the higher idea of Providence. 

Shall we be wrong if we attribute this modifica- 


tion of the Heraclitean theory of nature by the Stoics 


partly to the influence of Socrates’ and Plato's theory 
of final causes, but in a still greater degree to the 
influence of the Aristotelian philosophy ? To Aris- 
totle belongs properly the idea of matter without 
qualities, no less than the distinction between a 
material and a formal cause. Aristotle applied the 
idea of purpose to natural science far more exten- 
sively than any other system had done before; and 
although the mode in which the Stoics expressed 
this idea has more resemblance to the popular theo- 
logical statements of Socrates and Plato than to 
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Aristotle, still the Stoic conception of a ‚natural 
power working with a purpose, such as is contained 
in the idea of artificial fire and Aoyoı omspparıkot, 
is essentially Aristotelian. Even many positions 
which appear to be advanced in opposition to Aris- 
totle were yet connected with him. Thus the exist- 
ence of ether as a body distinct from the four ele- 
ments is denied, and yet in point of fact it is asserted 
under a new name—that of artificial fire. The Peri- 
patetic doctrine of the origin of the rational soul is 
contradicted by the Stoic theory of development, and 
yet the latter is based on a statement in Aristotle 
to the effect that the germ of the animal soul lies 
in the warm air! which swrrounds the seed, warm 
air which Aristotle distinguishes from fire quite as 
carefully as Zeno and Cleanthes distinguished the 
two kinds of fire. Even the point of greatest 
divergence from Aristotelian teaching—the trans- 
formation of the human soul and the divine spirit 
into something corporeal—might yet be connected 
with Aristotle, and, indeed, the Peripatetic School 
here comes to their assistance. For had not Aristotle 
described the ether as the most divine body, the stars 
formed out of it as divine and happy beings? Had 
he not brought down the acting and moving forces 
from a heavenly sphere to the region of earth? Had 
he not, as we have just seen, sought the germ of the 
soul in an ethereal matter? And might not others 
go a little further and arrive at materialistic views? 
and all the more so, seeing how hard it is to conceive 


! wvevua as with the Stoics. 
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the extra-mundane intelligence of Aristotle, at onte 
as incorporeal, and yet touching and encircling the 
world of matter, and to make personal unity in the 
human soul accord with an origin in a reason coming 
from above ? 

The way for Stoicism was more directly paved 
by the Aristotelian speculations as to the origin of 
notions and conceptions. Here the Stoics did little 
more than omit (in conformity with their principles) 
what their predecessor had said as to an original 
possession and immediate knowledge of truth. It 
has been remarked on an earlier occasion how closely 
their formal logic followed that of Aristotle; they 
contented themselves with building on Aristotelian 
foundations, and even their additions have more 
reference to grammar than to logic. The actual 
influence of Peripatetic views on those of the Stoics 
appears to have been least in the province of ethics. 
Here the crudity of the Stoic conception of virtue, 
the entire suppression of emotions, the absolute 
exclusion of everything external from the circle of 
moral goods, the distinction between the wise and 
the foolish man, the attacks on a purely speculative 
life, present a sharp contrast to the caution and 
many-sidedness of Aristotle’s moral theory, to his 
careful weighing of current opinions and their prac- 
ticability, to his recognition of propriety in every 
shape and form, arid to the praise which he lavishes 
on & purely speculative life. What the Stoics chiefly 
owe to Aristotle is the formal treatment of the 
materials and the psychological analysis of individual 
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moral faculties. On the other hand, the province of 
ethics must be looked to for traces of the teaching 
which Zeno received from Polemo, perhaps even from 
Xenocrates. 

The speculative portions of Plato’s teaching could 
offer no great attractions to practical men and mate- 
rialists like the Stoics, either in their original form 
or in the form which they assumed in the older 
Academy under Pythagoréan influence. On the 
other hand, such points in Platonism as the Socratic 
habit of making knowledge the foundation of virtue, 
the comparative depreciation of external goods, the 
disparagement of all that is sensual, the elevation 
and the purity of moral idealism, and, in the older 
Academy, the demand for life according to nature, 
the doctrine of the self-sufficingness of virtue, and 
the growing tendency to confine philosophy to prac- 
tical issues—all these were questions for a Stoic full 
of interest. Unfounded as the notion of the later 
Eclectics is,! that the Stoic and Academician systems 
of morality were altogether the same, the Stoics, 
nevertheless, appear to have received suggestions 
from the Academy which they carried out in a more 
determined spirit. Thus the theory of living accord- 
ing to nature belongs originally to the Academy, 
although the Stoics adopted it with a peculiar and 
somewhat different meaning. Besides influencing the 
moral doctrines of the Stoics, the attitude assumed 


‘See particularly Antiochus and also Cicero in many ras- 
sages. See above, p. 39, 2. 
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by the older Academy towards positive religion may 
also have had some influence on their orthodoxy ; 
their most prominent representative, Cleanthes, 1s in 
his whole philosophic character the counterpart of 
Xenocrates. Although later in its origin than 
Stoicism, the new Academy was not without im- 
portant influence on that system, through the person 
of Chrysippus, but this influence was at first only of 
an indirect kind, inasmuch as it obliged the Stoics 
by its logical contradiction to look about for a more 
logical basis for their system, and therewith to 
attempt a more systematic expansion of their teach- 
ing.! Somewhat similar is the effect of Epicureanism, 
which by its strong opposition in the field of ethics 
imparted decision and accuracy to the Stoic doctrine, 
and thus indirectly helped to form it. 

By the aid of these remarks it now becomes pos- 
sible to give a satisfactory account of the history of 
Stoicism. Belonging to an age of moral debasement 
and political oppression, its founder, Zeno, conceived 
the idea of liberating himself and all who were 
able to follow him from its degeneracy and slavery 
by means of a philosophy which, by purity and 
strength of moral will, would procure independence 
from all external things, and unruffled inward peace. 
That his endeavours should have taken this practical 
turn, that he should have proposed to himself not 
knowledge as such, but the moral exercise of know- 
ledge as the object to be realised, was in part due to 


1 See p. 46, 1, 2. 
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his own personal character, and may be in part 
referred to the general circumstances of the times. 
On nobler and more serious minds, these circum- 
stances weighed too heavily not to call forth 
opposition and resistance in place of listless contem- 
plation. The sway of the Macedonian, and after- 
wards of the Roman Empire, was far too despotic to 
allow the least prospect of open resistance. Nor 
must it be overlooked that philosophy itself had 
reached a pass at which satisfactory answers to 
speculative problems were no longer forthcoming ; 
hence attention was naturally directed to questions of 
morals. 

Haunted by this longing for virtue, Zeno must 
have felt attracted by a system of philosophy which 
had at an earlier period followed a similar course 
with marked success, viz. the system of the Cynics, 
and what he doubtless identified therewith, the old 
Socratic teaching.' Anxious to find a positive mean- 
ing and scientific basis for virtue, he strove to appro- 
priate from every system whatever agreed with the 
bent of his own mind. By using all the labours of 
his predecessors, and keeping his eye steadily fixed 
upon the practical end of philosophy, he succeeded 
in forming a new and more comprehensive system, 
which was afterwards completed by Chrysippus. In 
point of form this system was most indebted to the 


ı The story in Diag. vii. 3 
bears out this view, that Zeno 
was first won for philosophy by 
Xenophon's Memorabilia, and 
that on asking who was the 
representative of this line of 


thought, he was referred to 
Crates. Aocording to the 
quotations on pp. 274, 2; 387, 
1, the Cynics were regarded in 
the Stoic School as genuine 
followers of Socratee. 
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THE STOICS. 


Peripatetic philosophy ; in point of matter, next to 
its debt to the Cynics, which has been already men- 
tioned, its chief obligation was to Heraclitus. But 
the moral theory of the Stoics was as little identical 
with that of the Cynics, as the natural science of the 
Stoics was with that of Heraclitus. If the diver- 
gence was, in the first instance, due to the influence 
of the Stoic principles, still the influence of the Peri- 
patetic teaching is unmistakeable in the natural and 
speculative science of the Stoics, and the influence 
ot the Academy in their moral science. Stoicism 
does not, therefore, appear simply as a continuation 
of Cynicism, nor yet as an isolated innovation, but, like 
every other form of thought which marks an epoch, 
it worked up into itself all previous materials, and 
produced from their combination a new result. In 
this process of assimilation much that was beautiful 
and full of meaning was omitted; everything was 
absorbed that could be of use in the new career on 
which the Greek mind was about to enter. 

It was the fault of the age that it could no longer 
come up to the many-sidedness of an Aristotle or a 
Plato. Stoicism, it is true, approximates thereto 
more nearly than any other of the post-Aristotelian 
systems. But in its practical view of philosophy, in its 
materialistic appeal to the senses, in its theoretical 
self-sufficiency, setting up the wise man as superior 
to the weaknesses and wants of human nature; in its 
citizenship of the world, throwing political interests 
into the background ; and in so many other traits it 
is the fit exponent of an epoch in which the taste 
for purely scientific research and the delight in 


STOIC PHILOSOPHY AS A WHOLE. 


ethical speculation were at an end, whilst out of the 
overthrow of states, and the growth of freedom, the 
idea of humanity was coming to the fore. Stoicism 
represented most powerfully the moral and religious 
convictions of such an age, yet not without one- 
sidedness and exaggeration. By exercise of the will 
and by rational understanding, man is to become 
free and happy. This aim is, however, pursued so 
persistently that the natural conditions of human 
existence and the claims of individuality are ignored. 
To man, regarded as the exponent of universal law, as 
little freedom of will is allowed by the Stoic natural 
science in face of the inexorable course of nature as 
freedom of action is allowed by the Stoic ethics in 
face of the demands of duty. The universal claims of 
morality are alone acknowledged; the right of the 
individual to act according to his peculiar character, 
and to develop that character, is almost ignored. 
The individual, as such, dwindles into obscurity, 
whilst a high place in the world is assigned to 
mankind collectively. The individual is subor- 
dinated to the law of the whole; but by regarding 
nature as a system of means and ends, and intro- 


ducing the belief in Providence and Prophecy, the. 


universe is again subordinated to the interests of 
man—a view against which a more careful research 
has many objections to urge. In both respects 
Epicu Hwism is in decided contrast to Stoicism, 
though agreeing with it in the general tone of its 
practical philosophy and in its aim to make man 
independent of the outer world and happy in himself. 
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acquainted with the writings of previous philoso- 
phers, from whom he borrowed important parts of 
his system! and more particularly with those of 


Democritus. 


After having been engaged as a teacher in several 
Schools? in Asia Minor, he repaired to Athens about 
the year 306 B.c.,? and there founded a School of his 


own.‘ 


The meeting-place of this School was the 


founder’s garden,? and its centre of attraction was 


eighteenth year, according to 
Heraclides Lembus, in Divg. 1. 
Conf. Strabo, 1. c.: tpapnval 
dacw évOdde (in Samos) nal dr 
Teg xal éonBevoa "Adhynan. 

' According to Hermippus 
( Diog. 2) Democritus first gave 
him the impulse to pursue 
philosophy ; but this is only a 
conjecture. Resides Democri- 
tus, Aristippus is also men- 
tioned as a philosopher who-e 
doctrines he followed ( Diog. 4). 
Epicurus is even said to have 
ex pressed a disparaging ene 
of Democritus (Cie. N. 
33,93; Diog. 8). Nor is ie de: 
nied by Diog.9 ; but it probably 
refers to particular points only, 
or it may have reference 
to the attitude of later Epi- 
cureans, such as Colntes (Plut. 
Adv. Col. 3, 3, p. 1108). Péut. 
l. c., says, not only that Epi- 
curus for a long time called 
himself a follower of Demo- 
critus, but he also quotes pas- 
sages from Leonteus and Me- 
trodorus, attesting Epicurus’ 
respect for Democritus. Philo- 
dem. wepi zaßßneias, Vol. Herc. 
v. 2, col. 20, seems to refer to 
expressions of Epicurus which 
excuse certain mistakes of De- 


mocritus. Zxeret. iii. 370, v. 
620, also speaks of Democritus 
with great respect; and Philo- 
dem. De Mus. Vol. Here. i. col. 
36, calls him ärhp ob puctorAcyed- 
Taros pévoy tay &pxalur aAAa 
nal ra» isrovoumevey ovderds hr- 
To» woAumpd-ypooy. 

2 Ding. 1,15 mentions Colo- 
phon, Mytilene,and Lampsacus. 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589, also 
affirms ı hat Epicarus resided ‘or 
some time at Lampsacus, and 
there made the acquaintance 
of Idomeneus and Leonteus. 

® Dim. 2, on the authority 
of Heraclides and Sotion. Ac- 
cording to him, Epicurus re- 
turned to Athensin the archon- 
ship of Anaxicrates, 307-6 B.c. 
In that case the numbers must 
beslightly reduced in the state- 
ment (Diog. 15) that he came 
to Mytilene when 32,and taught 
there and in Lampsacus for 
five years. 

‘ Not immediately, how- 
ever, since Diog. 2 says, on the 
authority of Heraclides: BExpe 
péy twos war’ eximitiay Trois BA- 
Aas prdogopeiy, Exert’ idiqg wees 

y aw aired wAnbeicay alpeotr 
overhoac ba. 

* On this celebrated garden, 
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the founder himself, around whom a circle of friends 
gathered, knit together by a common set of prin- 
ciples, by a common affection for a master whom 
they almost worshipped, and by a common enjoyment 
of cultivated society.! Opponents charged the Epicu- 
reans with gross impropriety, because they admitted 
not only women,? but women of loose morality,’ to 
this circle of philosophic culture; but in the then 
state of Greek society, such conduct does not appear 
extraordinary. Here Epicurus laboured for six and 
thirty years, during which he succeeded in impressing 
a stamp on his School which is now seen definite 
and unchanged after the lapse of centuries. In the 
year 270 B.c.‘ he succumbed to disease, the pains 
and troubles of which he bore with great fortitude.? 
Out of the multitude of his writings ® only a few have 


after which the Epicureans 
were called of ard trav ıhrwr, 
see Dieg. 10, 17; Plin. H.N. 
xix. 4,51; (ie. Fin. i. 20, 65; 
v. 1,3; Ad Fam. xiii. 1; Sen. 
Ep. 21, 10; Steinhart, p. 462, 
45 ; 463,72. Epicurus had pur- 
chased it for 80 minz. 

! This subject will be dis- 
cussed at a later period. 

2 Such as Themista or The- 
misto, the wife of Leonteus 
( Diog. 5; 25; 26; Clem. Strom. 
iv. 522, D). 

2 Diog. 4; 6; 7; Cleomed. 
Meteor. p. 92, Balfor.; Piut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 4,8; 16, land 
- 6; Lat. Viv. 4, 2, The best- 
known among these éraipa is 
Leontion, who lived with Me- 
trndorns, a pupil of Epicurus 
( Diog. 8; 23), and wrote with 
spirit against Theophrastus 


(Cie. N. D. i. 33, 93; Plut. Hist. 
Nat. Pref. 29). Conf. Divg. 5; 
Philudem. xept xappnolas, Vol. 
Herc. v. 2, Fr. 9. Athen. xiii. 
593, b, tells a fine story of self- 
sacrifice of her daughter Danaé. 

4 Ol. 127, 2, in the archon- 
ship of Pytharatus, and in his 
seventy-second year. Diog. 15; 
Cie. De Fat. 9, 19. 

5 Diog. 15; 22; Cie. Ad 
Fam. vii. 26; Fin. ii. 30, 96; 
Sen. Ep. 66, 47; 92, 25. That 
he put an end to his own life 
(Baumhaner, Vet. Philo. Doct. 
De Mort. Volunt. 322), “Termip- 
pus (Diog. 16) by no means 
implies. 

8 According to Ding Pro. 
16, x. 26, he was, next to Chrys- 
ippus, the most voluminous 
writer of the ancient philoso- 
phers, his writings filling 300 
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come down to us, and these are for the most part 


unimportant ones.! 
bear out the unfavourable 


On the whole, these fragments ? 


opinions which opponents 


have expressed with regard to his style.? 
Among the numerous scholars of Epicurus‘ the 
best known are Metrodorus ® and Polysenus,® both of 


rolls. The titles of his most 
esteemed works are given by 
Mog. 27. Conf, Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. iii. 895, Barl. 

' Three epistles in Diog. 35 ; 
84; 122; and the xupıru ddfas, 
an epitome of his ethics, men- 
tioned by (te. N D i. 30, 85, 
and 139. Of his 37 books wep} 
gvoews, fragments of books 2 
and Il have been edited (Vol. 
Hercul. ii ). 

7 Fragments in Ding. 5; 7. 
Besides the testament and the 
letter to Idomeneus (Dig 16- 
22), many individual expres- 
sions of Epicurus have been 
preserved by Seneca. 

2 Aristophanes (in Ding. 13) 
calls his style idtwrixwrdrn. 
Clenmed, Meteor. p 91, com- 
plains of his awkward and bar- 
barous expressions, instancing: 
capxds evoraby xaracThnpata’ Ta 
rept ravTns mora éAniopata’ 
Aindopa d@fardpyow: lepa dvaxpav- 
ydopara: yapyadiopobs odparos. 
In this respect, Chrysippus may 
be compared with him. See 
above, p. 48, 1. 

‘See Fabric. Bibl. Gr. iii. 
598, Harl. They were, no doubt, 
very numerous. Diem. x. 9, 
probably exaggeratestheir num- 
ber in sayıng the friends of 
Epicurus would fill towns. Cie. 
Fin. i. 20, 65, speaks of magni 
greces anicorum. Plut. Lat. 
Viv. 3, 1 also mentions his 
friends in Asia and Egypt. In 


Greece. however, on his own 
testimony, and that of Metro- 
"dorus (Sen. Ep. 79, 15), they 
attracted little notice. 

5 A native of Lampsacus 
(Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589), and, 
next to Kpicurus, the most 
celebrated teacher of the School. 
Cicero, Fin. ii. 28, 92, calls bim 
prene alter Epicurus, and stat« s 
(Fin. ii. 3, 7) that Epicurus 
gave him the name of a wise 
man (Ding. 18; Sen. Ep. 52, 3). 
Further particulars respecting 
him and his writings in Ding. 
x.6; 18; 21-24; Philodem. De 
Vitiis, ix. (Vol. Herc. iii ), col. 
12; 21; 27: Athen. vii. 279; 
Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi, 7, ls 
12,2; 16, 6 and 9; Adv. Col. 
33, 2 and 6; Sen. Ep. 98, 9; 
99, 25. Fragments of the letters 
are to be found in Plutarch, 
Seneca, and Philodemus. Whe- 
ther the fragments of atreat ise 
wept aic@nrey in vol. vi. of Vol. 
Hercul. belong to him, is very 
uncertain. According to Ding. 
23, he died seven years before 
Evicurus, in his fifty-third 
year, and must therefore bave 
been born 330 or 329 B.c., For 
the education of his children 
probably by Leontion, whom 
Diog. 23 calls waaAaxh, and Sen. 
Fr. 45 in Zieron. Adv. Jovin. 
i. 191 calls his wife, provision 
is made by Epicurus in his 
will (Diog. 19, 21). 

* Son uf Athenodorue. like- 
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whom died before their master; Hermarchus,' upon 
whom the presidency of the School devolved after 
the death of Epicurus ;? and Colotes,? against whom 
Plutarch, four hundred years later, wrote a treatise. 
Many others are also known, at least by name.‘ The 


wise a native of Lampsacus 


( Diog. 24), a capital mathema- 
tician, according to Cic. Acad. 
ji. 33, 106; Fin. i. 6,20. Ding. 
l.c. calls him dmieuchs nal pirfe 
xoos; Me’rodorus, in Philudem. 
zepl xapinolas (Vol. Herc. v. a), 
col. 6, dropdeynarlas. Sen. Ep. 
6, 6, calls him, Metrodorus, and 
Hermarchus, viros magnos. 
Philodemus (vol. v. b), Fr. 49. 
praises his frankness towards 
his teacher. A son of his is 
also mentioned in Epicurus’ 
will (Ding. 19), whose mother 
would appear to have been a 
courtesan, according to Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 16, 6. 

' This individual's name, 
formerly written Hermachus, 
appears us Hermarchus in the 
modern editions of Diogenes, 
Cicero, and Seneca. The latter 
form is now established beyond 
doubt by the Herculanean fray- 
ments from Philudemus (ep) 
Oewy Siaywy7s, vol. vi. col. 13, 
20; De Vitiis, ix. vol. iii col. 
25, 1), and the inscription on a 
monument to him (Antiquitat. 
Hercul. V. 17). His birthplace 
was Mytilene, Agemarchus be- 
ine bis father. (Diog. 17, 14, 
24.) Diog. 24 gives a list of 
his books. Epicurus (Ding. 20) 
describes him as one of his 
oldest and most faithful friends, 
in the words: pera tov ovyxa- 
Taye npaxdros juiv dv pidocopig. 
On his character, see Sen. Ep. 
6, 6. 


* According to what is 
stated in the testament of Epi- 
curus. Diog. 16. 

® Colotes, a native uf Lam- 
psacus. Dieg. 25. Further par- 
ticulars about him may be ob- 
taiued from Plut. Adv. Col. 17, 
5; 1,1; N. P. Suav. Vivi, J, 1; 
Macroh, Somn Scip.i.2. Vol. 
Hercul. iv. Introd. in Polystr. 
p. ili. 

‘In particular, Neocles, Chai- 
redemus, and Aristobulus, the 
brothers of Epicurus (Diog. 3, 
28; Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi, 5, 3; 
where ’Aya@dBovaos is evidently 
a copyist’s error; 16, 3; De 
Lat. Viv. 3, 2); Idomeneus, a 
native of Lampsacus ( Ding. 25; 
22; 23; 5; Plut. Adv. Col. 18, 
3; Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589; 
Athen. vii. 279; Philodem. xepi 
wappnolas. Fr. 72, Vol. Herc. v. 
2; Sen. Ep. 21,3 and 7; 22, 5; 
Phot. Lex.; and Suid, TIvdıa xal 
AfAta), from whose historical 
writings many fragmevts are 
quoted by Afüller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 489; Leot.teus, likewise 
a native of Lampsacus ( Diog. 
5; 25; Plut. Adv. Col. 8, 3; 
Straho, |. c.); Herodotus (Diog. 
4 and 34); Pytbocles (Divg. 5 
and 83; Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi, 
12, 1: Adv. Col. 29, 2; Philo- 
dem. wepl wxappnolas, Fr. 6); 
Apelles ( Plut. N.P. Suav. Vivi, 
12, 1); Menweceus (Divg. 121); 
Nicanor ( Diag. 20); Timocrates, 
the bruther of Metrodorus, who 
afterwards fell out with Epi- 
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garden which Epicurus in his will left to the School! 
continued after his death to be the external rallying- 


point for his followers. 


Hermarchus was succeeded 


by Polystratus,? with whom Hippoclides is also 


mentioned? as joint-president. 


Hermarchus and 


Hippoclides were succeeded by Dionysius, and Dio- 


nysius again by Basilides.* 


curus (Diog. 4 and 6; 23 and 
28; Cie. N. D. i. 33, 93; Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 16, 9; Adv. 
Col. 32, 7; Comment. in Hesiod. 
Fr. 7,1; Philodem. xep) xappn- 
alas, Vol. Herc. v. a, col 20). 
This Timocrates must not be 
confounded with the Athenian 
Timocrates, whom Epicurus 
appointed his heir, jointly 
with Amynomachus ( Diag. 16; 
Cie. Fin. ii, 31, 101). The 
two Jast named were probably 
pupils of Epicurus. Other 
pupils were: Mithras, a Syrian, 
an official under Lysimachus 
(Ling. 4 and 28; Plut. Adv. 
Col. 33, 2; N. P. Suav. Viv. 15, 
5); Mys, a slave of Epicurus, 
on whom he bestowed liberty 
(Diog. 21; 3; 10; Gell. ii. 18, 
8; Macrob. Sat. i. 11; the 
ladies mentioned on p. 407, 2, 3; 
likewise Anaxarchus, to whom 
Epicurus addressed a letter, and 
Timarchus, 
dorus addressed one ( Plut. Adv. 
Col. 17, 3); Hegesianax, who 
died early (Plut. N.P. Suav. 
Vivi, 20, 5); the poet Menander, 
whose wondrous epigram on 
Epicurus is to be found in the 
anthology ; and probably Diony- 
sius 6 petadéuevos, (See above, 
p. 44, 1.) 

' Diog. 16. In Cicero’s 
time, the plot of ground, to- 
gether with the tenement 


to whom Metro- 


Protarchus of Bargylium,® 


standing thereupon, and at 
that time in ruins (parietinse), 
was in the hands of C. Mem- 
mius. a distinguished Roman, 
to whom Cicero wrote (Ad 
Fam. xiii. 1), conf. Ad Att. v. 
ll, begging him to restore it 
to the School. Whether he 
was successful is not known 
from Sen. Ep. 21, 10. 

? Diog. 25, dues not say that 
Polystratus was a personal dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, but it seems 
probable. Fragments of a 
treatise of his wep) dAdyou xara- 
dpurhoews in the fourth volume 
of Vol. Hercul. 

* According to Valer. Max. 
i. 8, ext. 17, both these indivi- 
Guals were born on the same 
day, and passed their whole 
lives together with a common 
purse. lLysias, according to 
the older text of Diog. x. 25, 
was a cotemporary, at whose 
house Hermarchus died, as 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. iii. 606 be- 
lieves, and who is styled in 
Athen. v. 215, b, tyrant of Tar- 
sus. Cobet, however, reads 
wapadvce: instead of rapa Avala. 

* Diog. 26. The Dionysius 
referred to can hardly be Diony- 
sius 6 neradeneros (see p. 44, 
1), or Diogenes would have 
said so. Besides the chronology 
forbids such an assumption. 

> Strabo, xiv. 2, 20, p. 658. 
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and his pupil, Demetrius the Laconian,! appear to 
belong to the second century before Christ ; but the 
time in which these philosophers flourished cannot 
be established with certainty; and the same remark 
applies to several others whose names are on record.? 


Before the middle of the second century B.C. 
Epicureanism is said to have obtained a footing in 


Rome.? 
afterwards. 


It is certain that it existed there not long 
C. Amafinius is mentioned as the first 


who paved the way for the spread of Epicurean doc- 
trines by discussing them in Latin ; ‘ and it is stated 


He is probably the Protarchus 
whose sayings are quoted by 
Simpl. Phys. 78, a; Themist. 
Phys. 27, a. 

1 According to S/rabo, 1. c., 
Diog. 26, Seat. Empir. Pyrrh. 
iii. 137, Math. viii. 348, x. 219, 
Erotian, Lex. Hippocr. KAayy@- 
8, Demetrius was one of the 
most distinguished Epicureans. 
Whether a treatise on mathe- 
matics, illegible fragments of 
which are found in Hercula- 
num (Vol. Herc. iv. Introd. in 
Polystr. iii. 2), is his, or belongs 
to another Demetrius men- 
tioned by Strabo, xii. 3, 16, 
p»ge 548, it is impossible to 


say. 

? Both tke Ptolemies of 
Alexandria (Diog. 25); Dio- 
genes of Tarsus (Ding. vi. 81; 
x. 26; 97; 118; 136; 138); 
Orion (Divg. 26); Timagoras 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 25, 80); and 
also Metrodorus of Stratonice, 
who went over from Epicurus 
to Carneades (Diey. J)— a very 
rare thing for an Epicurean to 
do—may be named among his 
pupils. 


® According to Athen. xii. 
647, a, “lian, V. H. ix. 12, two 
Epicureans, Alcius and Philis- 
cus, were banished from Rome, 
in the consulate of L. Pos- 
tumius (173 or 155 B.C.; see 
Clinton’s Fasti), because of 
their evil influence on youth. 
Although the story is obviously 
taken from a hostile authority 
andin Suid. ("Erixovpos, vol.i.b, 
419 Bern ), it is told with such 
exaggerationsastoinspiregrave 
mistrust, it can hardly be alto- 
gether without some founda- 
tion. Plut. N.P. Suav. V. 19, 
4, says, tbat in some cities 
severe laws were passed against 
the Epicureans, and just at 
that time there was a strong 
feeling in Rome against inno- 
vations, witnessthe well-known 
enquiry into the Bacchanalia 
instituted 186 B.c. 

* According to Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 3, 6, Amafinius seems to 
have come forward not long 
after the philosophic embassy 
of 156 B.c.; nor is this at 
variance with Zucr. v. 336, 
who claims primus cum primis 
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that these doctrines soon found many supporters, 
attracted partly by their merits, but more often by 
the simplicity and the ease with which they could 
be understood.! 

Towards the close of the second century Apollo- 
dorus, one of the most voluminous writers on philo- 
sophy, taught at Athens.? His pupil, Zeno of Sidon, 
the most important among the Epicureans of that 
age, laboured for a long time successfully, both orally 
and in writing.” About the same time Phadrus is 


to have set forth the Kpicurean 
teaching in Latin. His works 
made a great impression at the 
time, accordiog to Cie. 1. c. 
(cujus libris editis commota 
multitudo contulit se ad eam 
potissimum dixciplinam). Ac- 
cording to Acad. i. 2, 5, he 
pursued natural science, care- 
fully foll»wing the views of 
Epicurus. Cicero then com- 
plains of him and Rabirius, 
we know not which one is 
meant, nor whether he was an 
Epicurean, qui nulla arte ad- 
hibita de rebus ante oculos 
p»sitis vulgari sermone dis- 
putant: nihil definiunt, nihil 
partiuntur, &c. Conf. Tusc. ii. 
3. 7. Cassius, too (Cie. Ad 
Fam. xv. 12), calls him and 
Catius (see p. 414, 3) mali ver- 
borum interpretes. 

ı Cie. Tusc. iv. 3, 7: Post 
Amatinium autem multi ejus- 
dem remuli rationis multa cum 
scripsissent, Italiam totam oc- 
cupaverunt, quodque maxumum 
argumentum est non dici illa 
eubtiliter, quod et tam facile 
ediscantur et ab indoctis pro- 
bentur, id illi firmamentum 
esse disciplinz putant. Conf. 


in Fin. i. 7, 25, the question : 
Cur tam multi sint Epicurei ! 

? Surnamed 6 xnzorupasvos, 
the writer of more than 400 
books. Divg. 25; 2; 13; vii. 
181. 

* Diog. vii. 35, x. 25, and 
Procl. in Zualid. 55, says that 
Zeno was a native of Sidon, 
and a pupil of Apollolorus; 
nor can these statements be re- 
ferred to an older Zeno, as some 
previous writers maintained, 
believing Apollodorus to be 
called in error a pupilof Epi- 
curus by Diog. x. 25, instead of 
to the one mentioned by Cicero. 
For no trace of such a one 
exists; and Diogenes vii. 35 
would then have passed over the 
teacher of Cicero without notice, 
although the latter cannot 
possibly have been unknown to 
him. Acconiing to Cio. Acad.i.12, 
46, Zeno attended the lectures 
of Carneades and admired them ; 
and since Carneades died not 
later than 129 B.c., Zeno can- 
not have been born much later 
than 150 ».c. If, therefore, 
Zeno wa» really the successor 
of Apollodoras, the latter must 
be placed entirely in the second 
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heard of in Rome and Athens! and at a little 
later period Philodemus,? and Syro or Sciro in 


century. But this fact is not 
sufliciently established. Cicero, 
in company with Atticus, at- 
tended his lectures ( Cio. 1. c.; 
Fin. i. 5, 16; Tusc. iii. 17, 38. 
In Cie. N. D. i. 21, 58, Cotta 
says the same of himself), on 
his first visit to Athens, 78 or 
79 B.c.; conf. N. D. i. 34, 93; 
but this cannot possibly be the 
same Zeno or Xeno (as Ärische, 
Forsch. 26, maintains) whom 
(ic. Ad Att. v. WW, 11; xvi. 
3 mentions as living in 50 
and 43 B.c. Cio. N. D. i. 21, 
calls him princeps Epicurevrum 
(and Philo of Larissa, cory- 
pheus Epicureorum); Tusc.].c., 
acriculus senex, istorum (Epi- 
cureana) acutissimus. Diog. x. 
25, calla him woAvypagus dvip. 
From Procl. in Zuelid. 65; 59; 
60, we hear of a treatise of 
Zeno, in which he attacked the 
validity of mathematical proofs. 
Philodemus’ treatise wepl xappn- 
oies (Vol. Herc. v. a) seems, 
from the title, to have been an 
abstract from Zeno. Cotem- 
porary with Zeno was that 
Aristio, or Athenio, who played 
a part in Athens during the 
Mithridatic war, and is some- 
times called a Peripatetic, and 
sometimes an Epicurean ( Plut. 
Sulla, 12; 14; 23). See Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen, vol. 
ii. b, 759, 2. Perhaps to the 
time of his despotism the state- 
ment may be referred (Deme- 
triue Magnes in Athen. xiii. 
611, b) that the Stoic Theo- 
timus, who wrote against Epi- 
curus, was killed at the instance 
of Zeno. 


1 Cicero (N.D. i. 33, 93; 


Fin. i. 5, 16; v. 1, 3; Legg. i. 
20, 53) had also studied under 
him in Athens, and previously 
in Rome, where Pheedrns must 
then have been residing (Ad 
Fam. xiii. 1). He was old when 
Cicero for the second time was 
brought into relations with him. 
According to Phlegon, in Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 97, p. 84, a, 17, he 
was succeeded by Patro (UI. 
177, 3, or 70 B.c.) in the head- 
ship of the School, after holding 
it only for a very short time; 
but thisis nota well-ascertained 
fact. Cicero 1. c. praises the 
character of Phedrus. He calls 
him nobilis philosophus (Philip. 
v. 5, 13). [tis supposed that 
Cicero’s description (N. D. i. 10, 
25; 15, 41), and that the frag- 
ments first published by Drum- 
mond (Herculanensia: London, 
1810), and then by Petersen 
(Phedri . . de Nat. De. 
Fragm.: Hamb. 1833), and 
illustrated by Krische (For- 
schungen), were from a treatise 
of Phzedrus on the Gods, to 
which perhaps Cio. Ad Att. 
xiii. 39 refers. But Spengel 
(from the He-culanean rolls, 
Philodemus wep) evoeßelas. Abh. 
d. Münch. Akad. Philos-philol. 
Kl. x. 1, 127) and Sauppe (De 
Philodemi libro. . . de pietate. 
Gott. Lections verz, fiir Som- 
mer, 1864) have shuwn that the 
Neapolitan (Vol. Herc. Coll. 
Alt. i. ii. 1862) editors sre 
right in regarding these frag- 
ments as the remains of a 
treatise of Philodemus sep) 
evoeBelas. 

2 Philodemus (see Vol. 
Herc. i. 1; Gros, Pnilod. Bhet. 
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Rome,' and Patro,? the successor of Pheedrus, in Athens. 
The number of Epicureans at Rome, known to us 
chiefly from Cicero’s writings,? is not small. No one of 


exii.; Preller, Allg. Encycl. 
Sect. 111. Bd. xxiii. 345) was a 
native of Gadara, in Coele-Syria 
(Strabo, xvi. 2, 29, p. 759) He 
lived at Rome in Cicero's time, 
and is mentioned by Cicero as 
a learned and amiable man 
(Fin, ii. 35, 119; Or. in Pison. 
28). Besides philosophic works, 
he also wrote poems (Cic. In 
Pis.; Hor. Sat. i. 2, 121). A 
number of the latter, in the 
shape of epigrams, are pre- 
served. Of his philosophical 
works mentioned by Ding. x.3; 
24, no fewer than thirty-six 
books were discovered in Her- 
culaneum, which have, for the 
most part, been published (Vol. 
Here. iv. Introd. in Polystr. iii.) 
so far as they were legible. 
Spengel and Gros bave sepa- 
rately edited Rhet. IV. ; Sauppe, 
De Vitiis X.; and Petersen and 
Sauppe, the fragments epl 
evoeBelas. 

' Cic. Acad. ii. 33, 106; Fin. 
ii. 35, 110; Ad Fam. vi. 11. 
According to Virgil, Catal. 7, 9; 
10,1, Donat. Vita Virg. 79, Serv. 
Ad Kel. vi. 13, 4n. vi. 264, he 
was the teacher of Virgil. Tre 
name is variously written as 
Syro, Siro, Sciro, Scyro. Some- 
what earlier is the grammarian 
Pompilius Andronicus, from 
Syria, who, according to Sueton. 
Illust. Gram. c. 8, lived at Rome 
at the same time as Gnipho, 
the teacher of Cesar (Ihid. c. 
7),and gave up his profession 
for the Epicurean philosophy, 
and afterwards lived at Came. 

2 Cic. Ad Fam. xiii. 1; Ad 


Att. v. 11; vii. 2; Ad Quint. 
Fratr. i. 2, 4, where besides 
him an Epicurean Plato of 
Sardes is mentioned, and above, 
pp. 410, 1; £13, 1. 

® Besides Lucretius, the 
most important among them 
are T. Albutius, called by Cie. 
Brat. 35, 131, perfectus Epi- 
cureus (Cic. Brut. 26, 102; 
Tusc. v. 37, 108; N. D. i. 33, 
93; Fin. i. 3, 8 [De Orat. iii. 
43, 171]; In Pison. 38, 92; 
Offic. ii. 14, 50; Orator, 44, 
149; In Cecil. 19, 63; Provin. 
Cons. 7, 15; De Orat. ii. 70, 
281), and Velleius, who, as 
Krische (Forsch. 20) proves, by 
a gloss on Nat. De.i. 29,82 and 
Cie. De N. D. i. 28, 79 (conf. 
Divin. i. 36, 79), was a native of 
Lanuvium, and was considered 
the most distinguished Epi- 
curean of his time (Cic. N. D. 
i. 6, 15; 21, 58; conf. De Orat. 
iii. 21, 78). Other Epicureans 
were: C. Catius, a native of 
Gaul, spoken of by Cicero (Ad 
Kam xv. 16) as one long ago 
dead. By Quintilian, x.1, 124, he 
is called levis quidem sed non 
injucundus tamen auctor; and 
the Comment. Cruqu. in Her. 
Sat. ii. 4, 1, says that he wrote 
four books De Rerum Natura et 
De Summo Bono ;---C. Cassius. 
the well-known leader of the 
conspiracy against Cesar (fie. 
Ad Fam. xv. 16, 19; Péwt. 
Brut. 37); C. Vibius Pansa, 
who died as consul at Mutina 
in 43 B.c. (Cic. Ad Fam. vii. 13; 
xv. 19); Gallus (Ad Fam. vii. 
26); L. Piso, the patron of 
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them has obtained a higher repute than T. Lucretius 


Carus.! 


His poem, carefully reproducing the Epicu- 


rean notions on natural science, is one of the 
ınost valuable sources for the knowledge of their 
system. Contemporary with Lucretius was the cele- 
brated physician Asclepiades of Bithynia,? who resided 
at Rome, but to judge by the views on nature attri- 
buted to him, he was no genuine Epicurean, although 
connected with the Epicurean School.? 


Philodemus ( Cic, in Pis. 28, see 
above, p. 413. 2; 1.c. 9,20; 16, 
37; 18, 42; 25, 59; Post Red. 
6, 14); Statilius (Plat. Brut. 
12); a second Statiliusappears 
to be meant (Cat. Min. 65); 
L. Manlius Torquatus, to 
whom Cie. Fin. i. ö, 13 dele- 
gates the representation of 
the Epicurean teaching. T. 
Pomponius Atticus, the well- 
known friend of Cicero, ap- 
proached nrarest to the Epi- 
curean School, calling its 
adherents nostri familiares 
(Cic. Fin. v. 1,3) and c :ndis- 
cipuli (Legg. i. 7, 21). He wasa 
pupil of Zeno and Phzdrus and 
a friend of Patro’s; but his re- 
lations to philosophy were too 
free to entitle him pruperly to 
be ranked in any one school 
(Cio. Fam. xiii. 1). The same 
observation applies also to his 
friend, L. Saufeius (Nepos, 
Att. 12; Cic. Ad Att. iv. 6). 
still less can C. Sergius Orata 
(Cio. Fin. ii. 22,70; Uff. iii. 16, 
67; De Orat. i. 39, 178), L. 
Thorius Balbus (Fin. 1. c.), and 
Postumius (Jhid.) be called 
Bpicureans. Nor can anything 
be stated with certainty re- 
specting L. Papirius Patus (Cie. 
Ad Fam. vii. 17 to 26), not even 


from the chief passaze Ep. 25, 
or respecting C Trebatius from 
Cic. Ad Fam. vii. 12. C. Mem- 
mius (from the way in which 
he is spoken of by Cic. Ad Fam. 
xiii. 1) cannot be regarded as 
a member of the Epicurean 
School, although Zworet. De 
Rer. Nat. i. 24; v. 9, expressed 
the hope of winning him. 

' Korn, according to Hieron, 
(in Zus. Chron.), 95 B.c., he 
died in his 44th year, or 51 
B.c. In Vita Virgilii, 659 
ought tlere‘ore to be substi- 
tuted for 699 A.U.c. It is clear, 
from Nepos, Att. 12, that he 
was dead before the assassi- 
nation of Cesar. Teuffel (in 
Pauly’s Renlencycl. iv. 1195) 
justly disputes the statement of 
Hieronymus, that he commit- 
ted suicide in a fit of madness. 

* According to Seat. Math. 
vii. 201, a cotemporary of An- 
tiochus of Ascalon, whose lan- 
guage towards him is there 
quoted, and reckoned by Galen. 
Isag. c. 4, vol. xiv. 683 among 
the leaders of the logical 
School of Physicians. His medi- 
cal treatises are often referred 
to by Walen. Plutarch in his 
Placita often names him. 

* Known for three things—- 
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In the following century several supporters of 
the practical philosophy of the Epicureans are known 
to us,’ but no one apparently approaching Zeno or 


his theory of atoms, his theory 
of the acquisition of knowledge, 
and his resolution of the soul 
into matter. ‚ 

All bodies, he held, consist 
of atoms, which differ from 
the atoms of Democritus in 
that they owe their origin to 
the meeting and breaking up 
of greater masses, and are not 
in quality alike and un- 
changeable (awaéeis). Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 32; Math ix. 363; 
x. 318; viii. 220; iii. 5; Galen. 
l. c. 9, p. 698; Dionys ; Alex. 
(in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 23, 4); 
Cal, Aurelian. De Pass. Acut. 
i. 14. See Fabric. on Pyrrh. 
iii. 32. The latter is probably 
in error in describing the pri- 
mary atoms of Asclepiades as 
without quality, ditfering only 
in size, form. number, and 
arrangement. Althongh in this 
respect he resembled Hera- 
clides, with whom he is gene- 
rally classed, and applied, like 
him, the name &yroı to atoms, 
still it is probable that his 
knowledge of Heraclides was 
traditionally derived from the 
Epicureans. 

He also asserted, with Epi- 
curus( Antiochus, in Seat. Math. 
vii. 201): ras pey ala@hoas 
Tyres nal ddAnOos Arrırhleis elvaı, 
Adyy 82 undtr Saws Auas Kara- 
Aaußirew. At the same time 
he maintained that our senses 
cannot distinguish the com- 
ponent parts of tbings, but 
even Epicurus and Democritus 
admitted as much in respect 
of atoms, 


He differs entirely from 
Epicurus in denying the exist- 
ence of a sul apart from 
body, and in referring every 
kind of notion, including the 
soul itself, to the action of the 
senses (Sert. Math. vii. 380; 
Plat. Plac. iv. 2, 6; Col. 
Aurelian.| c. in Fabric. on the 
passage of Sext.; Tertuldian, De 
An. 15). What is elsewhere 
stated of Asclepiades, Jeaviny 
alone his medical views, for 
instance, that with Heraclitus 
he believed in a perpetual flux 
of things, is not at variance 
with Epicurean principles, 

' Quint Inst. vi. 3, 78, 
names L. Varus as an Epi- 
curean, a friend of Augustus, 
perhaps the individual who 
according to Donat. V. Virg. 
79, Sere. on Ecl. vi. 13, attended 
the lectures of Syro in com- 
pany with Virgil. Horace, not- 
withstanding Ep. i. 4, 15, was 
no Kpicurean, but only a man 
who gathered everywhere what 
he could make use of (Sat. i. 5, 
101). In Caligula’s time, a 
senator Pompedius was an Epi- 
curean (Joseph. Antiquit. ix. 1. 
5); under Nero, Aufidius Bassus, 
a friend of Seneca (Sen. Ep, 
80, 1 and 3 and 5; 14), the 
e'der Celsus (Orig. c. Cels. i. 8), 
and Diodorus, who committed 
suicide (Sen. Vi. Be. 19, 1); 
under Vespasian or his sons, 
Pollius (Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 113). 
In the first balf of the second 
century, Cleomedes, Met. p. 87, 
complained of the honours paid 
to Epicurus. Jn the second 
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Phsdrus in scientific importance. 


Rehabilitated 


under the Antonines by the establishment of a public 
chair in Athens, the Epicurean School outlived most 
other systems, and continued to exist as late as the 
fourth century after Christ.! 


half of the same century lived 
Antonius, mentioned by Galen. 
De Prop. An. Affect. v. 1, and 
Zenobius, who, according to 
Simpl. Phys. 113, b, was an op- 
ponent of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. In the first: half of the 
third century lived Diogenes 
Laértius, who, if not a perfect 
Epicurean himself, was at 
least a friend of the Epicureans. 
Amongst other Epicureans, the 
names of Athenwus (whose 
epigram on Epicurus is quoted 
by Diog. x. 12), Autodorus 
(Ding. v. 92), and Hermodorus 
(Lucian, Icaromen. 16) may be 
mentioned; but Disg. x. 11 


does not justify us calling 
Diocles of Magnesia an Epi- 
curean. 

' Ding. x. 9, in the first half 
of the third century, writes: § 
te didaxh maria oxeddv exrr- 
wovoay tay bAdwy daael diape- 
vovva Kal snplOpous apxas 
ax. Atvovea BAAny dE BAAns Tür 
yropluev. The testimony of 
Lactantius, Inst. iii. 17, to the 
wide extension of Epicurean- 
ism is not so trustworthy, 
although he treats it as an 
existing fact. It may be that 
he is only following older 
writers, as Cicero does. See 
above, p. 412, 1. 
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THE EPICUREANS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CHARACTER AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPICUREAN 
TEACHING : THE TEST-SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 


THE scientific value and capacity for development of 
-.— Epicureanism are out of all proportion to its exten- 
sive diffusion and the length of time during which 
it continued to flourish. No other system troubled 
itself so little about the foundation on which it 
rested ; none confined itself so exclusively to the 


utterances of its founder. 


Such was the dogmatism 


with which Epicurus propounded his precepts, such 
the conviction he entertained of their excellence. 
that his pupils were required to commit summaries 
of them to memory ;' and the superstitious devotion 


for the founder was with 


1 Cic. Fin. ii. 7, 20: Quis 
enim vestrum non edidicit Epi- 
curi «uplas ödfas? Diog. 12 
(according to Diocles). Epicu- 
rus often exhorted his scholars 
(Ibid. 83; 85; 35) to commit to 
memory what they had heard. 
His last exhortation to his 
friends was (Diog. 16): Tor 
Soyudrwv peuricGas. 

2 He speaks of himself and 
Metrodorus in Cie. Fin. ii. 3, 7, 
as wise men. Plut. N.P. Suav. 
Vivi, 18, 5, quotes, as coming 


his approval? carried to 


from him: &s KoAdéras per abrdy 
PuoioAoyovsra wpocKurheeey yo- 
ydrow ayduevos’ NeoxAyjs 82 6 
&deApds evOds dx wald awrogal- 
vorro pnséva copérepor 'Exixotpou 
yeyovdva: und elva 4 82 uhrmp 
arduous Eaxer dv aitg rocavras, 
ola: oureAdovoaı aopdr by éyds- 
ynoay. Conf. /d. Frat. Am. 16, 
p. 487; Adv. Col.17, 35; Cleomed. 
Meteor. p. 89. Not only was 
Epicarus’ birthday observed by 
the Epicurean school during 
his lifetime, but the 20th of 
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such a length, that on no single point was the slight- 
est deviation from his tenets permitted. Although, 
even in Cicero’s time, the writings of Epicurus and 
Metredorus found hardly a reader outside the School,! 
yet it is asserted that as late as the first and second 
centuries after Christ the Epicureans clung tena- 


ciously to their master’s teaching.? 


Probably it was 


easier for an Epicurean than for any other thinker to 


act thus. Like his master,’ he was indifferent to the 


every month was celebrated as 
a festival in honour of him and 
Metrodorus. In his testament 
Epicurus especi»lly ordered 
this twofold observance for the 
future. Diog. 18; Cio. Fin. ii. 
31,101; -Plut. N. P. Suav. Viv. 
4, 8; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 5. 
Athen. vii. 298. d: ’Emtxudpeds 
vis elxadiorns. Epicurus’ pic- 
ture is constantly referred to 
(Cio. Fin. v. 1, 3; Plin.]. c.). 
The extravagant importance 
attached to Epicurus in bis 
School is proved by the high 
eulogies in Zucret.i 62; iii. 1 
and 1040; v. 1; vi. 1. Metro- 
dorus, in: Plut. Adv. Col. 17. 4, 


praises r& ’Erınoupov ws GAn0ds | 


Gedpayta öpyıa. 
. | Cie Tusc. ii. 3, 8. 

? Sen. Ep. 33, 4, compares 
the scientific independence of 
the Stoics with the Epicurean’s 
dependence on the sounder: 
Non sumus sub rege: sibi 
quisque se yindicat. Apud istos 
quicquid, . dicit Hermarchus, 
quicquid Metrodorus, ad unum 
refertur. Omnia que quisquam 
in illo contubernio locutus est, 
unius- duetu et auspiciis dicta 
sunt. On the other | hand, 
Numenjas (in Hus. Pr: Ev. xiv. 


‘adhering to 


5, 3), little as he can agree 
with their tenets, commends 
the Epicureans for faithfully 
their master’s 
teaching, a point in which only 
the Pythagoreans: are their 
equals. Of the Epicureans, it 
may be said: und” abrois cireiv 
ww d:aytioy obre adAdAfAas obre 
"Excxotpy ndtv [undeva] eis 
under, Srov xal uynobävaı Bin, 
AAN Lat abrois wapardunua, 
yaAAoy dt AndBnpa, «al naré-' 
yrwora: rd KavorounOéy. Thus 
the Epicurean School resembles 
a state animated by one spirit, 
in which there are no divisions 
of party. 

° It has been already ob- 
served, p. 405, 1; 406, 1, that 
Epicurusignored his obligations 
to his teachers Pampbilus and 
Nausicydes, and only confessed 
his debt to Democritus. All 
other philosophers provoked 
not only his contempt, but 
likewise his abuse. Digg. 8, 
probably on the authority of 
Timocıates, communicates bis 
remarks on Plato, Aristotle, and 


others. Cie. N. D. i. 33, 93: 
Cum Epicurus Aristotelem 
vexarit contumeliosissige, 


Phedoni Socratico turpisstine 
BB2 
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labours of other philosophers, or unable to appreciate 
their merits.' For us this conduct of theirs has one 
advantage: we can be far more certain that the 
Epicurean teaching reflects that of the founder 
than we can that this is so in the case of the 
Stoics. But this philosophical sterility, this mechanical 
handing down of unchangeable principles, places the 
intellectual value of Epicureanism on the lowest 
level. The servile dependence of the Epicurean 
School on its founder can neither excuse its mental 
idleness nor recommend a system so powerless to give 
an independent training to its supporters. 

The want of intellectual taste here displayed 
ee appears also in the view taken by Epicurus of the 
to the Epi- aim and business of philosophy. If among the 
eure’ Stoica the subordination ‚of theory to practice was 
frequently felt, among the Epicureans this subordi- 
nation was carried to such an extent as to lead to a 
depreciation of all science. The aim of philosophy 
was, with them, to promote human happiness. 
Indeed, philosophy is nothing else than an activity 
helping us to happiness by means of speech and 
thought.? Nor is happiness, according to Epicurus, 





(2) Aim of 


maledixerit. Plut.N.P. Suav. vobis, Vellei, minus notum est, 


Vivi, 2,2: Compared with Epi- 
curus and Metrodorus, Colotes 
is polite; ra yap Ev dvOparors 
alrxırra phyara, Bwporoxias, 
AnxuOiopods, K.T.A. Tuvayaydrres 
’ApıorordAous Kal Zwxpdrovs xal 
N1Aaydıov Kal Wpwraydpov xa) 
@coppdarov nal ‘Hpaxrcl3ou mal 
"Iwndpyov, nal rlvos yap od x) rar 
drıdarav, narernddaray. 

' Cie. N. D. ii. 29,73: Nam 


quem ad modum quidque dica- 
tur; vestra enim solum legitis, 
vestra amatis, ceteros causa in- 
cognita condemnatis. Jbid. i. 
34, 93: Zeno not only despised 
cotemporary philosophers, but 
he even called Socrates a scurra 
Atticus, Maerob. Somn. i. 2 
(Colotes ridiculing Plato's Re- 
public). 

2 Sext. Math. xi. 169: ’Eri- 
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directly promoted by knowledge, but only indirectly 
in as far as knowledge ministers to practical needs, 
or clears away hindrances to their attainment. All 
science which does not serve this end is superfluous 
and worthless.! Epicurus, therefore, despised learning 
and culture, the researches of grammarians, and the 
lore of historians, and declared it a piece of good 
fortune for simplicity of feeling to be uncontami- 
nated by Jearned rubbish.? Nor was his opinion dif- 
ferent respecting mathematical science, of which he 
was wholly ignorant. The calculations of mathema- 


ticians, he maintained, are 


xovpos eye rhy gidocodlay dvep- 
yeay elvar Adyuıs nal Siad07 10 pots 
voy ebdaluovu Bluy wepımowv.ar. 
Conf. Kpic. in Diog. 122: The 
demand to study philosephy in 
youth, as well as in age, is sup- 
ported on the gruund that it is 
never too early nor too late to 
be happy. 

ı It was mentioned, p. 408, 
3. that Epicurus’ own education 
was defective. Not content 
therewith, he apholds this de- 
fectivenessou principle Nullam 
eruditionem, says the Epicurean 
in Cie. Fin. i. 21,71, esse duxit, 
nisi qua beats vite disciplinam 
adinvaret. In poets, nulla 
solida utilitas omnisque pueri- 
lis est delectatio Music. geo- 
metry, arithmetic, astronomy 
et. a falaia ipitiis profecta vera 
exse non porsunt, et si e-sent 
vera nibil afferrent, quo jucun- 
dius, i. e. quo m-lins viveremus. 

2 Cie. Fin. ii. 4,12. Vestri 
quidem vel optime disputan’, 
nihil opus esse eum, philosophus 
qui faturas sit, so‘re literas. 


based on false principles ; ‘ 


They fetch their philosophers, 
like Cincinnatus, from the 
plough. In this spirit, Epicurus 
(Ding. 8; Plut. N.P. Suav. V.12, 
1) wrote to Pytliocles: radelay 84 
wigay (the wadela éyxdxrsos. the 
learned culture), paxdpie, pevye 
rd ändrıov Apduevos; and to 
Apelles ( Plut.1.c.; Athen. xiii. 
583, a): uarapl(w oe, & ovros, 
Ste nıudapds waons al:las (Flut 


explains it: tev naßnudror 
Amor xönevos) dm) Yı€Rocuplar 
Spunoas Met. odorus asserted 


(Pint.)c.)thar. it need not be 
a source of trouble to anyone, 
if he hal never read a line of 
Homer, and did not know whe- 
ther Hector were a Trojan or a 
Greek. The aıt nf reading and 
writing, ypapparır in the limi- 
tel sense. was the onlvar' ıe- 
cognised by Epicurus. Sct. 
M.th. i 49. 

* Seat. Math. i. 1; Cio. Fin. 
i. 6, 20. 

* Cie. Fin. i. 21 (ses p. 
421, 1), which proba'lv only 
means, that mathematical ideas 
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at any rate, they contribute nothing to human 
happiness, and it is therefore useless and foolish to 
trouble oneself about thein.! The theory of music 
and poetry he likewise found exceedingly irksome, 
although he took pleasure in music itself and the 
theatre ;? and rhetoric, as an artificial guide to elo- 
quence, seemed to him as worthless as the show- 
speeches which are the only result of the study 
of it. The power of public speaking is a matter of 
practice and of momentary feeling, and kence the 
skilful speaker is far from being a good statesman.’ 
The greater part of logical enquiries fared no 
better in his judgment. Himself no logician. he 
set little store by logic. Definitions are of no use; 
the theory of division and proof may be dispensed 
with ; the philosopher does best to confine himself 
to words, and to leave all the logical ballast 
alone? Of all the questions which engrossed the 
cannot be applied to pheno- 


mena. Hence Acad. ii. 33, 
105 (conf. Fin. i. 6, 20): Po- 
Iysnu« ... Epicuro adsentiens 
totam geometriam falsam esse 
credidit. Conf. Procl. in Hol. 
p. 865. 

' See p. 421,1; Seat. Math. 
i. 1: Epicurus rejects mathe- 
matics &s 7@y palndrwy under 
ouvepyovrray xpos copias TeAelw- 
ow, According to Diog. 93, 
Kpicurus calls astronomy räs 
dvdpawodades tay dorpoddywr 
rexvirelas. Conf. Diog. 79. 

2 Piut. 1. c. 13, 1. Philo- 
demus, in his treatise epi 
kovaonns, had discus-ed at 
lenvth the value of music, as 
we gather from the fragments 


of the 4th Book, Vol. Herc. i.; 
in particular rejecting the 
notion that it has a moral 
effect, see col. i. 24,28. He 
was even Opposed to music at 
table (Col. 38, as Epicurus was 
in Plut.,\.c). The statement 
of Diog. 121, that only the wise 
man can give a right opinion 
on poetry and music, is not at 
variance with these passa,es. 

® Philudemus, De Rhet. Vol. 
Herc. iv. col. 3; 12. The same 
polemic is continued in the 
further fragments of this trea- 
tise. Jbid, V. Col. €. 

* Cie. Fin. i. 7, 22: In logic 
iste vester plane, ut mihi quidem 
videtur, inermis ac nudus ext, 
Tollit definitiones: nihil de 
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attention of Stoic logicians, one only, the theory of Cuap. 


knowledge, was studied by Epicurus, and that in a 
very superficial way.! 

Far greater, comparatively, was the importance 
he attached to the study of nature,? but even natural 
science was deemed valuable not so much for its 
own sake as because of its practical use. The know- 
ledge of natural causes is the only means of libera- 
ting the soul from the shackles of superstition ; this 
is the only use of natural science. If it were not 
for the thought of God and the fear of death, there 
would be no need of studying nature.? The investi- 
gation of our instincts is also of use, because it helps 
us to control them, and to keep them within their 


natural bounds.‘ 


dividendo ac partiendo docet. 
Non quomodo efficiatur conclu- 
daturque ratio, tradit, non qua 
via captiosa solvantur. am- 
bigua distinguantur, ostendit. 
Ibid. 19, 63: In dialectica 
autem vestra nullam existima- 
vit [Epic ] esse nec ad ınelius 
vivendum nec ad commedius 
disserendum viam. Acad. ii. 
30, 97: Ab Epicuro, qui totam 
dialecticam et contemnit et 
inridet. Diog. 31: thy d:arex- 
vuchv &s TapéAxovcay Amoßorıud- 
(ovo aprets yap robs puciKuds 
xopeiv Kata Tobs tev xpayydror 
H0dyyous. 


' See p. 424. 
? Cie. Fin. i. 19, 63: In 
physicis plurimum posuit 


[Epic.]. Ibid. 6, 17: In phy- 
sicis, quibus maxime gloriatur, 
primum totus est alienus. 

® Epic. in Ding. x. 82 and 


Thus the onesided practical view 


85: uh HAXo rı TEAos dx Tis wepl 
neredpwr yracews . . . voullew 
dei elvac rep arapatlay nal xlorw 
BéBaov xaOdwep nal dm) rar Aocı- 
zo. Ibid 112: ei undev Auas 
ai rep) toy nerenpwr browla: hye- 
xAovv ka) ai wep) Gavdrou .. . oüx 
ky xporededueda pumtoroylas; but 
this becomes necessary, since, 
without knowledge of nature, 
we cannot be perfectly free 
from fear. The same in Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Viv. 8, 7; conf, 
Diog. 79 and 143; Cie. Fin. iv. 
5, 11; Zuoret. i. 62; iii. 14; vi. 
9 


4 In Cie. Fin. i. 19, 63, the 
Epicurean speaks of a tivefold, 
or, excluding Canonic, of a 
fourfold use of natural science: 
fortitudo contra mortis ti- 
morem; constantia contra me- 
tum religionis; sedatio animi 
oınnium rerum occultarum ig- 
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of philosophy which we have already encountered in 
Stoicism was carried by the Epicureans to an extreme 
length. 

Nor is it otherwise than in harmony herewith 
that logic did not receive a fuller or more perfect 
treatment in the further development of their 
system. Even the study of nature, going far more 
fully into particulars than logic, was guided entirely 
by practical considerations, all scientific interest in 
nature being ignored. Following the usual method, 
however, the Epicureans divided philosophy into 
three parts'—logic, natural science, and moral 
science. Limiting the first of these parts to one 
branch of logic, the part which deals with the 
characteristics of truth, and which they therefore 
called neither logic, nor dialectic, but Canonic, they 
really reduced this part to a mere introductory 
appendage to the two other parts,*? and studied 
Canonic as a part of natural science.” Natural science 


noratione sublata; moderatio p. 423, 4. Hence Seat. Math. 


natura cupiditatum generibus- 
que earum explicatis. 

' Diog. 29: Siatpetrar Tolyur 
(7 YıAocogpla] eis Tpla, 76 Te 
kavoyındy Kal dvoudy mal hdındr. 
Canonic was ulso called pl 
xpitnplou nal äpxnjs Kal wrosxeies- 
rıcdv; natural science, wepl 
yevécews nal pOopas Kal wepl 
Hboews ; ethics, wep) alper@y xal 
pevnreyv nal wep) Blov nal TEAous. 

= Ding. 30: 7d wey odr Kasovı- 
xdy epddous dal thy xpayparelay 
Exe. 

3 Diog. 1. c.: &bbace pérror 
rd xavovindy duot THE puoi mur- 
rärrev. Cic. Fin. i. 19. See 


vii. 14: Some reckon Epicurus 
amongst those who only divide 
philosophy into natural and 
moral science; whilst, acoord- 
ing to others, he adhered to 
a threefold division, at the 
same time rejecting the Stoic 
logic. Ser. Ep. 89, 11: Epi- 
curei duas partes philosophis 
putaverunt esse, na uralem 
atque moralem : rationalem re- 
moverunt, deinde cum ipsis 
rebus coyerentur, ambigua se- 
cernere, falsa sub specie veri 
latentia coarguere, ipsi quo- 
que locum, quem de jrdicio et 
regula appellant, alio nomine 


CANONIC. 


moreover was so entirely subordinated to moral 
science, that we might almost feel tempted to follow 
some modern writers! ın their view of the Epicurean 
system, by giving to moral science precedence of the 
two other parts, or at least of natural science.? The 
School, however, followed the usual order, and not 
without reason ;? for although the whole tendency of 
the Epicurean Canonic and uatural science can only, 
like the Stoic, be explained by a reference to moral 
science, yet moral science with them presupposes the 
test-science of truth and natural science. We shall, 
therefore, do well to treat of Canonic in the first 
place, and subsequently to prove how this branch of 
study depends on Ethics. 

Canonic or the test-science of trath, as has been 
observed, is occupied with investigating the stan- 
dard of trath, and with enquiring into the mode of 
acquiring knowledge. The whole of formal logic, 
the doctrine of the formation of conceptions and 
conclusions, is omitted by Epicurus.* Even the theory 
of the acquisition of knowledge assumes with him a 
very simple form. If the Stoics were fain, uotwith- 
standing their ideal ethics and their pantheistic 
speculations, ultimately to take their stand on 
materialism, could Epicurus avoid doing the same ? 
In seeking a speculative basis for a view of life 
which refers everything to the feeling of pleasure 


rationalem indux runt: sed eom * Steinhart in the treatise 

acceasionetm esse paturalis par- often referred to. 

ti» existimant. ® Divg. 29; Sewt. Math. vii.22. 
ı Ritter, iii. 463; Schl ier- * (io. Fin. i. 7, 22. See p. 


macher, Gesch. d. Phil. p. 123. 422, 4. 


B. Cannnie 
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truth. 
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or pain, he appealed far more unreservedly than 
they had done to sensation. Now, since the senses 
can alone inform us what is pleasant or unpleasant, 
and wnat is desirable or the contrary, our judgment 
as to truth or falsehood must ultimately depend on 
the senses. Viewed specalatively, sensation is the 
standard of truth; viewed practically, the feeling of 
pleasure or pain.! If the senses may not be trusted, 
still less may knowledge derived from reason be 
trusted, since reason itself is primarily and entirely 
derived from the senses. There remains, therefore, 
no distinctive mark of truth, and no possibility of 
certain conviction. We are at the mercy of un- 
limited doubt. If, however, this doubt is contradic- 
tory of itself—for how can men declare they know, 
that they can know nothing?—it is also contradictory 
of human nature, since it would do away not only 
with all knowledge but with every possibility of 
action—in short, with all the conditions on which 
human life depends.? To avoid doubt we must allow 
that sensation as such is always, and under all cir- 
cumstances, to be trusted; nor ought the delusions 
of the senses to shake our belief; the causes of these 


ı (ie. Fin. i. 7, 22; Seat. 
Math. vii. 203. If, according 
to Diog. 31, and Cte. Acad. ii. 


Luer. iv. 467-519; Cio. Fin. i. 
19, 64. Colotes (in Plat. Adv. 
Col. 24, 3) replies to the Cv- 


46, 142, Epicurus named three 
eriteria—rpdAnyıs, alo6nors, and 
zdön— instead of the above two, 
it ınust be an inaccuracy of ex- 
pression ; mpéAnyis, as we have 
seen, is derived from sensa- 
tion. 

2 Epicurus, in Diog. x. 116; 


renaic scepticism by saving: 
By SivacGa (iv unde xpiodas tots: 
xpayuacw. In this case, as in 
the case of the Stoics, the dog- 
matism in favour of the senses 
is based on a practic4l postu. 
late, the need of a tirm basis of 
conviction fur human life. 
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deceptions do not lie in sensation as such, but in our 
judgment about sensation. ‘What the senses supply 
is only that an object produces this or that effect 
upon us, and that this or that picture has impressed 
our soul. The facts thus supplied are always true, 
only it does not follow that the object exactly corre- 
sponds with the impression we receive of it, or that 
it: produces on others the same impression that it 
produces on us. Many different pictures may emanate 
from one and the same object, and these pictures 
may be changed on their way to the ear or eye. 
Pictures, too, may strike our senses with which no 
real objects correspond. To confound the picture 
with the thing, the impression made with the object 
making the impression, is certainly an error, but this 
error must not be laid to the charge of the senses, but 
to that of opinion.! Indeed, how is it possible, asks 
Epicurus,? to refute the testimony of the senses ? 
Can reason refute it? But reason is itself dependent 
on the senses, and cannot bear testimony against 
that on which its own claims to belief depend. Or 
can one sense convict another of error? But different 
sensations do not refer to the same object, and similar 
sensations have equal value. Nothing remains, there- 
fore, but to attach implicit belief to every impression 
of the senses. Every such impression is directly 


' Epic. in Diog. x. 50.and i. 7, 22; N. D. i. 25,70; Ter- 
147; Sat. Math. vii. 203-210; tull. De An. 17. Further par- 
viii. 9; 63; 185; Plut. Adv. ticulars below respecting sense- 
Col. 4, 3; 5. 2; 25,2; Plac. iv. perception. 

9,2: Zuer. iv. 377-519; Cie. ? Ding. x. 81; Luer. iv. 480. 
Acad. ii. 25, 79; 32, 101; Fin. - : 
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certain, and is accordingly termed by Epicurus clear 
evidence (dvdpyeıa).! Nay, more, its truth is so 
paramount that the impressions of madmen, and 
appearances in dreams, are true because they are 
caused by something real,? and error only becomes 
possible when we go beyond sensation. 

This going beyond sensation becomes, however, 
a necessity. By a repetition of the same perception 
a notion (mpöAmyıs) arises. A notion, therefore, is 
nothing else than the general picture retained in the 
mind of what has been perceived.? On these notions 
retained by memory depend all speaking and think- 
ing. They are what commonly go under the name 
of things; and speech is only a means of recalling 
definite perceptions‘ to the memory. Notions are 


ı Sext. Math. vii. 203 and 
216. In Diog. x. 52, instead of 
dvepyelas, we should read with 
Cobet’ dvapyelas. Besides this 
peculiar expression, Epicurus 
uses sometimes afoc@nois, some- 
times gavracia (Sezxt. 1. c.), for 
sensation. An impression on 
the senses, he calls davracrıch 
éx.Born. Diog. 50. 

? Dog. 32. 

2 Diog. 33: rhv 58 xpdrnbuw 
Acyovgıv oiovel kardAnwiv I ddlar 
dpOhy 4 Evvorav 7} KadeAiKhy vonaıw 
dvaroneueynv, Tovreorı pi funy 
TOU voAAdaıstknder pavévros By 
the help of this passage, Cicero's 
description, N. D. i. 16, 43, must 
be corrected. 

4 Diog. 1. 0.: Gpa yap TS 
Bnonvaı Ardpwmos 00s xara wud- 
Anviy nal d rémos abrov voeira: 
wponyoundyvar tay alabhaer. 
warrl oby dvépart Td xpd ws dro- 
TeTaypevoy dvapyds dori: Kal obx 


dy dlnchaanev 1d (nrovueroy, ei 
uh mpbrepuv Cyvdneimen avTd . . . 
of3' by wroudeaud» rı ah wpireper 
abrov xara wpbAnyıy Toy Tumor 
paddyres. Hence the exhorta- 
tion in Epicurus’ letter to 
Herodotus (in Diog. x. 37): 
wpartur piv obv Ta Swrreraypeva 
roıs DOdyyus dei elAnperaı Sarees 
by TA dofalduera 4 (nrotuera 9 
&wopobueva Exwuer eis db auıyorres 
ex.nplvew, «.r.A. Every impres- 
sion must be referred to detinite 
perceptions ; apart from per- 
ceptions, no reality belongs to 
our impressions; or, as it is 
expressed Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 107, 
Math. viii. 13, 258: The Epi- 
cureans deny the existence «f 
a Aexrdy, and between a thing 
and its name there exists a 
third intermediate something 
—a conception. See also Sert. 
vii. 267. 
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presupposed in all scientific knowledge.! 
with sensations they form the measure of the truth 
of our convictions ;? and it holds true of them as it 
did of sensations—that they are true in themselves 
and need no proof. Taken by themselves, notions, 
like perceptions, are reflections in the soul of things 
on which the transforming action of the mind, chang- 
ing external impressions into conceptions, has not 
as yet been brought to bear. 

For this very reason notions are not sufficient. 
From appearances we must advance to their secret 
causes ; from the known to the unknown.‘ Far too 
little value was attached by Epicurus to the logical 
forms of thought, or he would have investigated more 
accurately the nature of this process of advancing.’ 
Thoughts, in his view, result from sensations spon- 
taneously, and although a certain amount of reflec- 
tion is necessary for the process, yet it requires no 
scientific guidance.6 The thoughts arrived at in 


' Diog. 33. Sext. Math. i. 1d wpürov drvdnua xa Exacror 


Together 


57 (xi. 21): obre (mreiv obre 
dsnpeiy ları xara Thy aoddov 'Erli- 
movpov Üvev wpodAfhpews. Ibid 
viii. 337, p. 521; Miut. De An. 
6: The difficulty, that all learn- 
ing presupposes knowledve, the 
Stoics met by guamal Evora, 
the Epicureans by spoaAfves, 
which accordingly are the 
natural test of truth. 

2 See p. 426, 1. Diag.) c.: 
dsapyeis ody elow al port pes 
wal +d Bofacrdy And xporépov 
rds dvaryors fiprnta, do’ b asa- 
Piporres Acyonev. 

7 See previous note and 
Epic. in Diog. 38: dvayuy yap 


GOdyyuov BAéwea bat Kal pnOdy anu- 
Seitews xpordeioOa, elwep éfouev 
rd (nrobuevov  dwopovmevoy xal 
SofaCopevoy eg’ db dvdfouer. 

+ Ding. 33 (conf. 38, 104): 
epi ray adhAwy awd Tay pawo- 
pdvor xpn anpei,voda:. 

5 See p. 422, 4. Steinhart, 
p. 466, goes too far in sayiny 
that Epicurus detied all law 
and rule in thought. 

® Diog. 32: nal yap wal éexi- 
yoas waca: ard row aicbhacewy 
yeybracı.kard re replateoiy(pro- 
bably: the coincidence of several 
sensations which must be dis- 
tinguished from their ovrGeors or 


(8) Opi- 
Rion. 
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this way do not stand as a higher genus above 
perceptions, but they are only opinions (iroAqypes. 


Sofa) without a note of truth in themselves, and 


depending for their truth upon sensation. That 
opinion may be considered a true one which is based 
on the testimony of the senses, or is at least not con- 
trary to the senses, and that a false opinion in which 
the opposite is the case.! Sometimes we suppose that 
upon certain present impressions other impressions 
will follow: for instance, that a tower which appears 
round at a distance will appear round close at hand. 
In that case, if the real perception corresponds with 
the assumption, the opinion is true, otherwise it is 
fulse.2 At other times we suppose that certain ap- 
pearances are due to secret causes: for instance, that 
empty space is the cause of motion. If all appear- 
ances tally with their explanations, we may consider 


free combination) xal dvadrocylary 
wal duoıdrnra nal obvdecıw, oup- 
Baddopdvou tt wal Tov Aoyıouov. 
Conf. p. 422, 4; 429, 1, and the 
corresponding doctrine of the 
Stoics, p. 80, with the teaching 
of Epicurus, on the genesis of 
thoughts from sensations. 
' Diog. 33: wai 7rd dSotacrdy 
awd xporépou Tırds dvapyovs Hprn- 
. thy 58 Sdéav nal iwdAndın 
A€youoww. GAnOy TE Yacı nal 
Yevdn: dy wey yap dr inaprupfjraı 
N uh dvripapruphras aAndn elvas: 
day 32 ph exipaprupira:  dvri- 
paptuphras pevdh trvyxdvev. Seat. 
Math. vii. 211: ra» dofav ward 
Toy "Exixoupoy al wry GAndets eiow 
al 58 Wevdeis: aAndeis ner al Te 
Gyrimaprupodpera Kal our dyrt- 


paptupovmercs mpds Tis 


dvap-, 4 


yelas, Wevdeis 82 al Te Arrınapru- 
potmeva: xul obi dwinaprupouueras 
wods Tis évapyelas. Ritter, iii. 
486, observes that these state- 
ments are contradictory. Ac- 
cording to Sextus, an opinion is 
only ıhen true when it can be 
proved and not refuted ; accord- 
ing to Diogenes, when it can be 
proved or not refuted. The 
latter is, however, clearly meant 
by Sextus, and is affirmed by 
Epicurus in Diag. 50 and 81. 

? Epicur. in Dieg. 50; Ibid. 
33; Scat. vii. 212. The object of 
a future sensation is called by 
Diog. 38, 73 xpocpévoy. Diag. 
x. 34, himself gives a perverted 
explanation of this term, which 
probably misled Steinbart, p. 

66. 
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our assumptions correct ; if not, our assumptions are 
incorrect.' In the first case the test of the truth of 
an opinion is that it is supported by experience; in 
the latter that it is not refuted by experience.? Have 
we not here all the leading features of a theory of 
knowledge based purely on sensation? The Epi- 
curean’s interest in these questions was, however, far 
too slight to construct with them a developed theory 
of materialism. 

Little pains seem to have been taken by Epicurus 
to overcome the difficulties by which this view was 
beset. If all sensations as such are true, the saying 
of Protagoras necessarily follows that for each indi- 
vidual that is true which seems to him to be true, that 
contrary impressions about one and the same object 
are true, and that deceptions of the senses, so many 
instances of which are supplied by experience, are 
really impossible. To avoid these conclusions, Epi- 
curus maintained that for each different impression 
there is a different object-picture. What imme- 
diately affects our senses is not the object itself, but 
a picture of the object, and these pictures may be. 
innumerable, a different one being the cause of each 
separate sensation. Moreover, althongh the pictures 
emanating from the same object are in general nearly 
alike, it is possible that they may differ from one 


' Seat. 1. c. 213. 

2 The two tests of truth, 
proof andabsence of refutation, 
- do not, therefore, as Sextus ex- 
pressly says, refer to the same 
cases. Our assumptions in re- 
spect of external appearances 
must be proved, before they 


can be allowed to be true; our 
impressions of the secret causes 
of these appearances must not 
be refuted. The former test 
applies to opinions regarding 
71> wpooudvov; the iatter, to 
opinions regarding 1d &dnAor. 
Divg. 88. 
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another owing to a variety of causes. It, therefore, the 

‘same object appears different to different individuals, 
the cause of these different sensations is not one and 
the same, but a different one, and different pictures 
must have affected their senses. If our own sensa- 
tions deceive us, the blame does not belong to our 
senses, as though they had depicted to us unreal ob- 
jects, but to our judgment for drawing unwarranted 
inferences from pictures! as to their causes. 

This line of argument, however, only removes the 
difficulty one step further. Sensation is said always 
to reproduce faithfully the picture which affects the 
organs of sense, but the pictures do not always re- 
produce the object with equal faithfulness. How 
then can a faithful picture be known from one which 
is not faithful? To this question the Epicurean 
system can furnish no real answer. To say that the 
wise man knows how to distinguish a faithful from 
an unfaithful picture? is to despair of an absolute 
standard at all, anid to make the decision of truth or 
error depend upon the individual’s judgment. Such 
a statement reduces all our impressions of the pro- 
perties of things to a relative level. If sensation 
does not show us things themselves, but only those 
impressions of them which happen to affect us, it 
does not supply us with a knowledge of things as 
they are, but as they happen to be related to us. It 


' Compare the passages in turbare veri cognitionem, dixit- 
Seat. vii. 206, quoted p. 427, 1. que sapientis esse opinionem a 

* (io. Acad. ii. 14,45: Nam perspicvitate sejungere, nihil 
qui voluit subvenire erroribus profecit, ipsius enim opinionis 
Kpicurus iis, qui videntur con- errorem nullo mode sustulit. 
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was, therefore, a legitimate inference from this theory 
of knowledge for Epicurus to deny that colour belongs 
to bodies in themselves, since some only see colour 
in the dark, whilst others do not.! Like his pre- 
decessor, Democritus, he must have been brought to 
this view by his theory of atoms. Few of the pro- 
perties belong to atoms which we perceive in things, 
and hence all other properties must be explained 
as not belonging to the essence, but only to the 
appearance of things.? The taste for speculation 
was, however, too weak, and the need of a direct, 
truth of the senses too strong in Epicurus for him to 
be able to turn his thoughts in this direction for long. 
Whilst allowing to certain properties of things only 
a relative value, he had no wish to doubt the reality 


of objects, nor to disparage the object-pictures which 





furnish us with sensations.? 


1 Plat. Adv. Col. 7, 2 (Stud. 
Ecl. i. 366; Zuer. ii. 795): 4 
"Emlxovpos otx elvas Adyur ra 
XpxpaTa guuguy ois cépaci, 
GAAG yevvar0a: ward rods Tivas 
rdgess wal Beoeıs xpds Thu Sey. 
For says Epicurus, ovx olda Sas 
dei TA dy ondére Tavradyra pica 
xpepara txev, Often some see 
colour where others do not; 
ob paAAov ob» Exew 4 un Exew 
Xpw pe pnb, cera:tay cwpdtor éxa- 
oro. 

z Simpl. Categ. 109, ß (Schol. 
in Arist. 92, a, 10): Since De- 
mocritus and Epicurus attribute 
all qualities to atoms except 
those of form and mode of com- 
bination, éxiylverdar Abyovaı ras 
BAAas wodrnras, tds Te awAGs, 
oloy Oepudrnras Kal Aadryras, Kal 


TasKaTdh xpépata kalrobs xuuols. 
Lucret, \.¢. 


* Compare the passages al- 


ready quoted. on the truth of 
the impressions of the senses, 
and the words of Epicurus, in 
Divg. 68: @AAb phy nal ra oxh- 
para kal rd xpduara nal ra peyebn 
kal r& Bdpea wal Soa BAAG xarn- 
yopeita: Kara rov odpatus as by 
els aurd BeBnxéra kal zacıv dvör- 
ta f} rois dparois nai nard rhy 
alo@now abthy yrwotois, 006 ws 
wad’ davrds cio: pices dofanrreor 
(nv yap 8uvatdy drıwunjcas rovro), 
vbO Saws hs ovx cioly, o8f as 
érepd Tıya xpooundpxovta TouTy 
dodpara off ws popla Tobrov, 
GAN’ ds Tb SA0y cdma Kabdbrou per 
dx totter awdyrwy the éavrov 
pvow Ixov &i8i0v, K.T.A. 
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THE EPICUREANS 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EPICUREAN VIEWS ON NATURE. 


Ir Epicurus and his followers underrated logic, to 
natural science they attached a considerable value. 
This value was, however, exclusively derived from a 
sense of the practical advantages which a knowledge 
of nature confers in opposing superstition. Without 
such an object the study of nature would have 
seemed wholly superfluous.' Such being their atti- 
tude of mind, the Epicureans were, as migbt have 
been expected, indifferent about giving a complete 
and accurate explanation of phenomena. Their one 
aim was to put forward such a view of nature as 
would do away with the necessity for supernatural 
intervention, without at the same time pretending to 
offer a sufficient solution of the problems raised bv 
science.? Whilst, therefore, he devoted considerable 
attention to natural science,? Epicurus doea not seem 


.* Epic. in Divg. 143: od« Ar 
Tor Boßovuevor wep) Tey Kupıwrd- 
Ta» vew ph xareidéra rIs N Tou 
obuwavros Bucıs GAA’ broxreud- 
peröv Tı Tay Kara Tobs pudous. 
Sore ave Av berev QucıoAoylas 
axepalas ras Höovds AroAaußdreır. 
Fur further }-articulars, p. 422. 


2 ob yap 8h Idioroylas wal 
cerns Sdins 6 Blos jpor tye 
xpelar, GAARA Tov aboptBos Auas 
(iv. Epic. in Diog. 87. 

* Divg. 27, mentions 37 books 
of his wept gtoews, besides 
smaller works. 


THE WORLD-ITS ORIGIN. 


character of these worlds the greatest possible va- 
riety may be supposed, since it is most unlikely 
that the innumerable combinations of atoms all 
brought about at random will fall out alike. Equally 
impossible is it to assert that all these worlds 
are absolutely dissimilar. In general, Epicurus 
assumed that they are extremely different buth in 
point of size and arrangement, and that here and 
there one may be similar to our own.' Moreover, 
since eternity affords time for all imaginable com- 
binations of atoms, nothing can ever be brought 
abont now which has not already existed.? 
respect all worlds are alike ; they come into existence, 
are liable to decay, and, like all other individual 
elements, are exposed to a gradual increase and 
decrease.2 So we might have assumed from other 
positions in his system. Between the individual 
worlds both Democritus and Epicurus insert in- 
termediate world-spaces, in which by the clustering 
of atoms from time to time new worlds come into 
being.‘ 

The origin of our world is thus described. Ata 
certain period of time—Lucretius® believes at no 
very distant period—a cluster of atoms of varying 


’ Diog. 45; 74; 88; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 2,2; 7, 3; Stod. i. 490; 
Cie. N. D. ii. 18, 48; Acad. ii. 


In one 


world is elaborately proved ; 
Cio. Fin. i. 6, 21. Stub. i. 418; 
Epicurus makes the world de- 


40, 125. 

: Plat. in Zus. Pr. Ev.i 8, 
9: Epicurus says, Sre obdey Eévoy 
GmworeAcira dv To warr) wapa Toy 
557 ‚Terenudvor xpdvor &weipoy. 

. 73; 89; Lueret. ii. 
1105 ; v. 91 and 235, where the 
transitory character of the 


cay in the greatest variety of 
ways. Plut. Plac. ii. 4, 2. 

* Diog. x. 89. 

® v. 324, arguing that his- 
torical memory would other- 
wise go much further back, and 
arts and sciences be of wuch 
greater antiquity. 


(2) Orig: 
of the 
world. 
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shape and size was formed in this definite portion of 
space. These atoms meeting, there first arose from 
the pressure and rebound of the quickly falling 
particles motions of every variety in every direction. 
Soon the greater atoms pressing downwards, by dint 
of weight forced upwards the smaller and lighter 
atoms, the fiery ones topmost and with the greatest 
impetus to form the ether, and afterwards those 
which form the air.! The upper pressure ceasing, 
these masses, under the pressure of particles still 
joining it from below, spread forth sidewards, and 
thus the belts of fire and air were formed. Next 
uprose those atoms out of which the sun and stars 
are formed into the heights, and at the same time 
the earth settled down, its inner part being partially 
exhausted in those places where the sea now is. By 
the influence of the warmth of the ether, and the 
sun-heat, the earth-mass was bound together more 
closely, the sea was pressed out of it, and the surface 
assumed an uneven character.” The world is shut 





~ I On this point see Luoret. 
if. 1112. The principle that 
similar elemente naturally con- 
gregate is there explained in 
this way. 

* Tuer. v. 416-508; Plut. 
Plac. i. 4. The latter view has 
been referred, in vol. i. 604, to 
the Atomists. It would 10w 
appear that it must be deduced 
from Epicureanism, and its 
agreement with the views attri- 
buted to Leucippus in other 
places explained by the well- 
known connection bet ween Epi- 
curus and Democritus. ‘The 


views of Epicurus on the for- 
mation of the world do not 
entirely agree with those of 
Democritus. It was probably 
with an eye to Democritus 
(compare the extracts in vol. i. 
608 from Orig. Philosoph. p. 
17) that Epicurus, in Diog. 90, 
denied that the world could be 
increased from without, or that 
sun and moon could be possi- 
bly absorbed in our world. 
Lueret. ii. 1105, however, sup- 
poses an increase of the world 
from without to be possible. 


THE WORLD—ITS ARRANGEMENT. 


off from other worlds and from empty space by those 
bodies which form its external boundary.! 

Asking, in the next place, what idea must be 
formed of the arrangement of the world, we are met 
by the two principles which Epicurus is never weary 
of inculcating; one, that we must explain nothing 
as an intentional arrangement by deity, but refer 
everything simply and solely to mechanical causes ; 
the other, that in explaining phenomena the widest 
possible room must be given for hypotheses of every 
kind, and that nothing is more absurd than to abridge 
the wide range of possible explanations by exclu- 
sively deciding in favour of any one.? Thereby the 
investigation of nature loses for him its value as 
such, nor is it of any great interest to us to follow 
his speculations on nature into detail. On one point 
he dogmatises, protesting that the framework of heaven 
must not be considered the work of God,? nor must 
life and reason be attributed to the stars.‘ Other- 
wise, on nearly all the questions which engaged the 
attention of astronomers at that time, he observes 
the greatest indifference, treating the views of his 
predecessors, good and bad alike, with an easy super- 
ficiality which can only be explained by supposing him 
altogether indifferent’ as to their truth. The state 


ı On these manis mundi, 
which, according to Lucretius, 
coincide with the ether or fire- 
belt, see Epic. in Diog. 88; Id. 
sept pooews, xi. (Vol. Herc. ii.) 
o01.2; Pilut. Plac. ii. 7,3; Luor. 
i. 73; ii. 1144; v. 454. 

2 On this point see page 434. 

® Ree p. 437, 1. 


“In Diog. 77; 81; Luoret. 
v. 78 and 114, where the cun- 
trast is more fully brought out. 
By (ga odpdeia, in Plut. Plac. v. 
20, 2, we must by no means 
think of the stars. ° 

* Examples have already 
been met with, p. 436. Acom- 
plete review of the Epicureas 
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(3) Ar- 
rangemınt 
of the 


uneverse, 
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of his own astronomical knowledge can, moreover, 
be easily seen by recalling the notorious assertion! 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars are either not 
at all, or only a little larger, and may possibly be 
even less than they appear to be. The Epicureans 
also thought to support their theory that the earth, 
borne by the air, reposes in the middle of the world 
—a theory which on their hypothesis of the weight 
of bodies is impossible ?—by the gradual diminution 
in weight of the surrounding bodies? It would be 
impossible here to go through the treatment which 
they gave to atmospheric and terrestrial phenomena, 
particularly as the principle already indicated was 
most freely used, and many explanations were given 


as being all equally possible.‘ 


astronomy is not worth our 
while. It may be studied in 
the following passages : For the 
substance of the stars, consult 
Plut. Plac. ii. 13, 9; for their 
rising and setting, Diog. 92; 
Lucr. v. 648; Cleomed. Met. p. 
87; for their revolution and 
deviation, Divg. 92; 112-114; 
Luor.v. 509; 612; for the ap- 
pearance of ‘the moon, Diog. 
94, and Luer. v. 574, 703; for 
eclipses of sun and moon, Diog. 
96; Luer. v. 749; for changes 
in the length of day, Diog. 98; 
Luer. v. 678. 

1 Diog. 91; Cie. Acad. ii. 
26, 82; Fin. i. 6, 20; Sen. Qu. 
Nat. i. 3, 10; Cleomed. Met. ii. 
1; Plut. Plac. ii. 21, 4; 22, 4; 
Luor. v. 564. The body of the 
sun was considered by Epicurus 
(Pint. Plac. ii. 20, 9; Stod. i. 
530) to consist of earth-like 
and spongy matter, saturated 


with fire. According to Luoret. 
v. 471, sun and moon stand 
midway between ether anıl 
earth in point of density. 

® It is still more diflicult to 
imagine the world as stationary, 
which is tacitly assumed. It 
would then be bounded by end- 
less space, and soon come into 
collision with other masses. 

ı Lucr. v. 534. Conf. Epic. 
in Diog. 74, and wepl déveas, xi. 
col. 1. In tte latter 
Epicurus appeals to the fact 
that the earth is equidistant 
from the bounds of the world. 

‘ Further particulars: on 
clouds, Diog. 99; Luer. vi. 451; 
Plut. Plac. iii. 4, 3; on rain, 
Dioa. 100; Lucret. vi. 495; on 
thunder, Diog. 100; 103; Za- 
oret. vi. 96; on lightni ; "Ding, 
101; Luer. vi. 160; an sirocco, 
Diog. 104; Lwer. vi. 423; Plac. 


8,2; on earthquakes, Diog. 


GENERAL VIEWS ON NATURE. 


to have considered certainty to be of importance, or 
even to be possible, in dealing with details of scien- 
tific study. Of the general causes of things we can 
and ought to entertain a firm conviction, since the 
possibility of overcoming religious prejudices and 
the fears occasioned by them depends on these con- 
victions. No such result, however, follows from the 
investigation of details, which, on the contrary, only 
tends to confirm prejudices in those who are not 
already emancipated from them. In dealing with 
details, therefore, it is enough for Epicurus to show 
that various natural causes for phenomena may be 
imagined, and to offer various suggestions which 
dispense with the intervention of the Gods and the 
myths of a belief in Providence.! To say that any 
one of these suggestions is the only possible one, is 
in most cases to exceed the bounds of experience 


1 Epic. in Diog. 78: xal why 
wal thy ixtp Tay Kupwwrdrey al- 
riay dtaxpiBwoa puoodcylas tp- 
you elya: dei vouilew xal rd 
paxdpioy Ey TH xepl Tav peredpwy 
yréce dyraida wentwxéva’ Kal 
dv tq, rlves Quoes al Oewpotpevas 
ware TA petéwpa Tavrl, xal doa 
svyyern pbs thy eis Tavra Anpi- 
Berav Erı Be nal rd wrAcovaxas dv 
rots raobroıs elvas [evidently ad 
elvas must be read], cal rd ev8exo- 
neras al GArAws wos Exew, GAN’ 
arıas ph elva dv apdpr@ kal 

ie pice tev Sidxpiow Ur 
BarAdyrwv 4 rdpuxoy under‘ nal 
Trotro nararaßeiv 7H Siavolg tori 
andes ofrws elva:. 1d 8’ ey tH 
inroplg wertwnds ris Sicews nal 
araroAns nal Tpomns nal dxrely ews 
nal Soa ovyyerh Tobroıs und» Er 
wpds 7d paxdpiov Tijs yyaoews cur. 


relveıw (how very different from 
Aristotle! See Zeller, Philoso- 
phie der Griechen, ii. b, 113, 3; 
114,3; 359, 2), GAA’ duolws robs 
oBous Exew robs Tavra karıddr- 
tas rives 80 al oboeıs &yroouvras 
nal rhves al upıwraraı altiaı,nai ei 
(as if) uh rpoonderay ravra, rdxa 
82 nal wAclous, Bray 7d OduBos dx 
ans robrwy xpoxaravohcews u 
Siynra Thy Avow Aaußdrew Kara 
thy wept rav xupiwrdrwy olxovo- 
play. (Conf. Luer. vi. 50; v. 82.) 
31d 3 nal wAciousaitias eSploxoper 
Tpom@y, «.7.A. Kalov dei voullesr 
ae itp Tobrwv xpelav axpiBeay 
ph aweirAnpévar don wpds 7d Ardpa- 
xov wal paxdpioy nay ourreive:, 
«.r.A. Ibid. 104: wal war’ &a- 
Aous 82 rpdmous rAclovas évddxe- 
Ta népauvols dwoteAcioba:, pdve 
6 pvdos axdorw, 
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and human knowledge, and to go back to the capri- 
cious explanations of mythology.' Possibly the world 
may move, and possibly it may be at rest. Possibly 
it may be round, or else it may be triangular, or 
have any other shape. Possibly the sun and the 
stars may be extinguished at setting, and be lighted 
afresh at rising. It is. however, equally possible 
that they may only disappear under the earth and 
reappear again, or that their rising and setting may 
be due to yet other causes. Possibly the waxing 
and waning of the moon may be caused by the 
moon’s revolving; or it may be due to an atmo- 
spheric change, or to an actual increase and decrease 
in the moon’s size, or to some other cause. Possibly 
the moon may shine with borrowed light, or it may 
shine with its own, experience supplying us with 
instances of bodies which give their own light, and 
of those which have their light borrowed.? From 
these and such-like statements it appears that 
questions of natural science in themselves have no 


ı Ibid. 87: wdrra pty ody ceed on suppositions chosen at 


ylvera: dolores ward wdyror, 
kara wAcovaxdr rpéwor éxxabaipo- 
ndvay cuupdves trois pawouevoss, 
Stray tis rd wıdayoAoryobuerov Öwip 
abrar Sedyras narallıı. Sray dd 
vis Td pay awoAdlep, Td de exBdap 
dpoles ciudwvov by TE baroudry 
BijAovy Sr: nal dx warrds dxalrre 
PuoroAoyhuarus éwl 8t dv uvOor 
warapper. Ibid. 98: of dt rd by 

oyres (those who allow 
only one explanation for every 
phenomenon) rois re dawoudroıs 
ndxorra nal rov tl Suvardy ay- 
Opawy Oewpiioa: S:awerréxaciy. In 
investigating nature, they pro- 


random (Afısnara xevd xal vouo- 
decias, Epic. 1. c. 86). Conf. 94; 
104; 113. Zaoret. vi. 703. 

® Epic. in Diog. 88; 92-95. 
Many other similar instances 
might be quoted. In support of 
the view that the sun was ex- 
tinguished at setting, Epicurus, 
according to Cleomed. Meteora, 
p. 89, is said to have appealed 
to the story (respecting which 
Posidonius in Strabo, iii. 1, 5, 
p. 138) that, as it sets, the hiss- 
ing of the ocean may be heard 
on the sea-shore. 


GENERAL VIEWS ON NATURE. ° 


value for Epicurus. Whilst granting that only one 
natural explanation of phenomena is generally pas- 
sible, yet in any particular case he is perfectly indif- 
ferent which explanation is adopted. 

Great stress is, however, laid by him on the 
general explanation. In contrast with the religious 
view which regards the world as a system of means 
leading to ends, the leading business of the natural 
science of the Epicureans is to refer all phenomena 
to natural causes. To an Epicurean nothing appears 
more absurd than to suppose that the arrangements 
of nature have for their object the well-being of 
mankind, or that they have any object at all. The 
tongue is not given us for the purpose of speaking, 
nor the ears for the purpose of hearing. As a matter 
of fact, it would, indeed, be more correct to say, that 
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we speuk because we have a tongue, and hear because - 


we have ears. Natural powers have acted purely 
according to the law of necessity, and among their 
various products there could not fail to be some 
presenting the appearance of purpose in their ar- 
rangement. In the case of man there have resulted 
many such products and powers. But this result is 
by no means intentional; it is an accidental con- 
sequence of natural causes. In explaining nature 
all thought of Gods must be put out of sight. For 
their happiness would be inconceivable, on the sup- 
position that they cared for man and his welfare.! 

' The principle is thus ex- Ordine se suo quseque sagaci 
panded by Luoret. i. 1021 :— mente locaront, 


Nam certe neque consilio pri- Nec quos qu:eque darent motus 
mordia rerum pepigere profecto ; 
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Confining his interest in nature, as Epicurus did, 
entirely to this general view of things, he was all 
the more inclined, in carrying it into details, to rely 
upon some older system. No system, however, ap- 
peared to correspond better with his tone of mind 
than that of Democritus, which, moreover, commended 
itself to him not only by absolutely banishing the 
idea of final cause, but by referring everything to 
matter, and by its theory of atoms. As Epicurus 
places in each individual thing taken by itself the 
ultimate end of action, so Democritus had theoreti- 
cally made all that is real to consist in what is 
absolutely individual or in atoms. His natural 
science, therefore, seemed to present the most na- 


Sed quia multa modis multis 
mutata per omne 

Ex infinito vexantur percita 
plagis, 

Omne genus motus et costus ex- 
periundo, 

Tandem deveniunt in tales dis- 
posituras, 

Qualibus hec rebus consistit 
summa creata. 


v. 156: 


Dicere porro hominum causa 
voluisse [sc?l. Deos) parare 
Preclaram mundi naturam, &c. 
Desipere est. Quid enim im- 
mortalibus atque beatis 

Gratia nostra queat largirier 
emolumenti, 

Ut nostra quidquam causa ge- 
rere adgrediantur ? 

Quidve novi potuit tanto post 
ante quietos 

Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mu- 
tare priorem? . 

Exemplum porro gignundis re- 
bus et ipsa 


Notities hominum, Dis unde 
est insita primum; .~. . 

Si non ipsa dedit specimen na- 
tura creandi? 


Conf. iv. 820; v.78; 195; 419. 
In these views, he is only fol- 
lowing Epicurus. Heavenly 
phenomena, says the latter, in 
Diog. 76, uhre Acrrovpyovrrds rı- 
vos voul(ew Bei yYivcadaı wal d:a- 
tdrrovras 4 dıardiayros xal Gua 
Thy wacay paxapiétnta Exerros 
Ber’ apbapolas: ob yap cuuhevoi.a. 
wpayuareias nal gpovtri8es mal 
öpyal xal xdpıres rH naxapıdrarı, 
GAA’ doOeselg nal poBa nal mpoc- 
Sehoe: Tay WAnciuy Tavra Yiveraı. 
Ibid. 97: 7 cia picis wpds Tavra 
undaufı wpogayécOe, GAA’ &Acı- 
toupyntos Siarnpelabw nal dv +H 
adon paxapiéryr:, Tbid. 113. 
With these passages Cie. N. D. 
i. 20, 52, and Plut. Plac. i. 7, T 
(likewise ii. 8,2; Mob. i. 442), 
are quite in agreement. 
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tural basis for the Epicurean Ethics. If the Stoica, 
in their views of nature, closely followed Heraclitus, 
Kpicurus in his followed Democritus still more 
closely, and hence, with the exception of one single 
point, the additions made by Epicurus to the theory 
of this philosopher are cf no philosophical impor- 
tance. 

With Democritus Epicurus agreed in holding 
that there is no other form of reality except that 
of bodily reality. Every substance, he says in the 
words of the Stoics, must affect others, and be 
affected by them; and whatever affects others or is 
itself affected, is corporeal. Corporeal substance is, 


therefore, the only kind of substance' The various 


qualities of things, essential as well as accidental 


qualities, are accordingly not incorporeal existences, 
but simply chance modes of body, the ‘former 
being called by Epicurus ovußeßnxora, the latter 
ovumtouara.? But a second something is necessary 


' Luor. i, 440 :— 


Preeterea per se qucdcumque 
erit aut faciet quid 

Aut aliis fungi |rdoyxew] debe- 
bit agentibus ipsum, 

Aut erit, ut possint in eo res 
esse gerique. 

At facere et fungi sine corpore 
nulla potest res, 

Nec pr&bere locum porro nisi 
inane vacansque. 

irgo preter inane et corpora 

tert a per se 

Nulla potest reram in numero 
natura relinqui. 


Epic. in Diog 67: xa® daurd 8a 
own Ları voncas Td acdparor Ahr 


éx) rod wevod. 1d dk Kxevdy otre 
woijnoa obre wadeiy Sdvarat, aAA& 
xtynow pwdvov Bi daurod ruis oc 
poo: mapexeru. 500° vi A€yorres 
domparuy elvas thy Wuxhy parad- 
(ovow. obOv yap by eSbvaro woı- 
eiy obre wdoxew ef Av toradTD7. 

* Diog. 68; 40. Luer. i. 
449, who expresses cunBeAnndta 
by conjuncta, and cupxrrdépuara 
by eventa. Among the latier 
Lucretius, 459, reckons fine, 
becaure in itself it is nothing, 
and only comes to our know- 
ledge through motion and rest. 
Likewise Epicurus, in Diog. 72 
(con!. Stob. i. 252), shows that 
time is composed of days and 


(8) Atonıs 
and empty 
space. 
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besides corporeal substance in order to explain phe- 
nomena, viz. empty spuce. That empty space exists 
is proved by the differences of weight in bodies. 
For what else could be the cause of this difference ? ! 
It is proved still more conclusively by motion, mo- 
tion being impossible without empty space? Mind 
as a moving cause, however, seems to Epicnrus 
altogether superfluous. Everything that exists con- 
sists of bodies and empty space, and there is no 
third thing.? 

Democritus had resolved the two conceptions of 
body and empty space into the conceptions of being 
and not being. True to his position, Epicurus dis- 
pensed with this speculative basis, and clinging to the 
ordinary notions of empty space, and of a material 


filling space,‘ he simply 


nights, and their portions, of 
sta! es of feeling or unconscious- 
ness, of motion or rest, and 
hence that it is only a product 
(oburrepa) of these phenomena; 
and these being again ovurrd- 
para, time is defined by the 
Kpicurean Demetrius (Sezt. 
Math. x. 219; Pyrrh iii. 137): 
churropa oun tardrwy wapend- 
pevoy huépas Te Kal wut) Kal Spas 
wal wd@ceo: wal dwabela:s wal kırh- 
ceot nal povais The distinsti n 
between abstract and rensuous 
or undivided time (Steinhart, 
l. c. 466) does not appear to 
exist in Diogenes. His xpdvos 
dı& Adyou Oewpyrol (Diog. 47) 
are imperceptibly small divi- 
sions of time, tempora muita, 
ratio „us comperit esse, which, 
according to Zurret. iv. 792. are 
contained in every given time. 


proves tlıese notions by 


I Lueret. i. 358. 

? Laoret. |. c. and i. 329; 
Diog. 40 and 67; Seat. Math. 
vii. 213; viii. 329. Most of the 
remarks in Lworet. i. 346 and 
532 point to the same funda- 
mental idea: Without vacant 
interstices, nourishment cannot 
be ditfuxed over the whele 
bodies of plants or animals, 
nor can noise, cold, fire and 
water penetrate through solid 
bodies, or any body pe broken 
up into parts. The same in 
Themist. 40,b; Simpl. De Coslo, 
Schol. in Arist. 484, a, 26. 

® Luer. i. 440; Dieg. 39; 
Plut. Adv. Col 11,6. 

* Body is defined by Epi- 
curus (Sezt. Math. i. 21; x. 
240; 257; xi. 226) as 1d raxh 
Siacrardy perd arrırumlas, or as 
ouyodos xara GOpuicpdy peyeOous 
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the qualities of phenomena. For this very reason 


Democritus’s division of body into innumerable pri- _° 


mary particles or atoms appeared to him most 
necessary. All bodies known to us by sensation are 
composed of parts.' If the process of division were 
infinitely continued, all things would ultimately be 
resolved into the non-existent—in this Epicurus and 
Democritus agree ;—and conversely all things must 
have been formed out of the non-existent, in defiance 
of the first principle of natural science that nothing 
can come from nothing, and that nothing can be 


resolved into nothing.? 


nal oxfhuaros wal detiturlas nal 
Bdpovs. Emptiness is (accord- 
ing to Sert. x. 2) pbo.s dvaphs 
or Epnyuos warts a@wnaros. When 
occupied by a body, it is called 
r6ros; when bodies passthrough 
it, it is xépa; so that all three 
expressions, as Stob. Ecl. i. 388 
rightly observes, are only dif- 
ferent names for the same 
thing. To the same effect is 
the statement in Plut. Plac. i. 
20. 
' Hence, in Diog. 69, &0poı- 
ouaand cupmrepophpevoy are used 
of bodies; in Diog. TI, all 
bodies are called cuprrdépara; 
and according to Epicurus 
(Seat. Math. x. 42), all changes 
in bodies are due to local dis- 
placement of theatoms. Plut. 
Amator. 24, 3, p. 769, observes 
that Epicurus deals with ag) 
and cupwAoxh, but never with 
évdérns. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 40: ra» ow- 
pdrey TA pdv dort ovyxploes 728° 
dE dv al ovyxpicas wexolnvra: 
zaura Be dori Groua Kal äyerd- 


Hence, we must conclude 


Banta elxep uh ueAicı wdvra els 
Td uh bv pbaphoesOa, AAN lo xd- 
ovra bwonéverw dy rais Siaddoec: 
Tay avyxplcewy . . . Sore rads 
dpxas arduous avay«aioy elva: ow- 
udreor ovoes. Ibid. 56; Luor. 
i. 147; ii. 551; 751; 790. Fur- 
ther arguments for the belief 
in atoms in Luecret., i. 498: 
Since a body and the space in 
which it is are entirely di'- 
ferent. both must originally 
have existed without any inter- 
mingling. If things exist com- 
posed of the full and the empty, 
the full by itself must exist, 
and likewise theempty. Bodies 
in which there is no empty 
space cannot be divided. They 
may be eternal, and must be so, 
unless things have been pro- 
duced out of nothing. With- 
out empty space, soft bodies 
could not exist, nor hard bodies 
without something full. If 
there were no indivisible parts, 
everything must have been 
lone since destroyed. The re- 
gularity of phenomena presup- 
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that the primary component parts of things can 
neither have come into existence nor cease to exist, 
nor yet be changed in their nature! These primary 
bodies contain no empty space in themselves, and 
hence can neither be divided nor destroved, nor be 
changed in any way.? They are so small that they 
do not impress the senses, and as a matter of 
fact we do not see them. Nevertheless they must 
not be regarded as mathematical atoms, the name 
atoms being assigned to them only because their 


‘bodily structure will not admit of division? They 


have neither colour, warmth, smell, nor any other 
property ; properties belong only to distinct mate- 
rials; ‘ and for this reason they must not be sought 
in the four elements, all of which, as experience 
shows, come into being and pass away.° They pos- 
sess Only the universal qualities of all corporeal 


things, viz. shape, size, and weight.° 


poses unchangeable primary 
elements. All that is compo- 
site must. ultimately consist of 
simple indivisible parts. If 
there were no indivisible parts. 
every body would consist of 
innumerable parts, as many in 
the smaller as in the greater 
body (conf. Epic. in Diog. 56). 
If nature did not reduce things 
to their smallest parts, it could 
not make new things. These 
arguments, very unequal in 
value, were borrowed by Lucre- 
tius from Epicurus. Plut. in 
Kus. Pr. Ev. 1, 8, 9, quotes, as 
an Epicurean j;rinciple, that 
unchangeable Beirg must be 
at the bottom of everything. 

! Epicurus and Lucretius, 
l.c. Luer. i. 629; Sext. Math. 


ix. 219; x. 318; Stob. Ecl. 
i. 306; Plat. Pl, Phil. i. 3, 
29. 

? Epic. in Diog. 41; Lucret. 
i, 528; Simpl. De Calo, Schol. 
in Arist. 484, a, 23. 

3 Diog. 44 and 55; Zucret. 
i. 266, where it is proved, by 
many analogies, that there may 
be invisible bodies; Stod. 1. c. ; 
Plut.\. c.; Simpl. Phys. 216, a. 

* Diog. 44; 54; Zwer. ii. 
736 and 841; Plut. 1. c. See 
page 433, 2. 

® Luoret. v. 235. 

* Diog.; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 29. 
The statement t! ere made, that 
Democritus only allowed to 
atoms size and shape, and that 
Epicurus added weight, is not 
correct. 


GENERAL VIEWS ON NATURE. 


Not only must atoms, like all other bodies, have 
shape, but there must exist among them indefinitely 
many varieties of shape, or it would be impossible 
to account for the innumerable differences of things. 
There cannot. however, be really an intinite number 
of shapes, as Democritus maintained, in any limited 
body—this is intelligible of itself—nor yet in the 
whole universe,' since an unlimited number would 
make the arrangement of the world impossible, 
everything in the world being circumscribed by 
certain containing limits.? Again, atoms must be 
ditferent in point of size; for all materials cannot be 
divided into particles of equal size. Yet even to this 
difference there must be some limitation. An atom 
must neither be so large as to become an object of 
sense, nor can it, after what has been said, be in- 
finitely small? From difference in point of size 
the difference of atoms in point of weight follows.‘ 
In point of number atoms must be innumcrable, and 
in the same way empty space must be unbounded 
also. For since everything bounded must be bounded 
by something, it is impossible to imagine any bounds 
of the universe beyond which nothing exists, and 
hence there can be no bounds at all. The absence 


' Diog. 42; Lucr. ii. 333 figures as great as the number 
and 478; Piut. Plac. i. 3, 30 of atoms. (Zltter, iv. 101.) 
(where, however, it would be ® Lucret. i. &00. 
against the sense to substitute ® Diog. x. 55; Luor.ii. 381. 
4 for un as Steinhartl.c. p. 473 * Ste the passages quoted, 
note 94 does); Alex. Aphr. in p. 442, 6, and 445, 5. The 
Philop. Gen. et Corr. 8,0; Cie. text of Stobeus, Ecl. i. 346, 
N. D.i. 24, 66. It does not, must be corrected by the aid of 
however, appear that Zacret. these passages. Piut. Plac. i. 
ii. 333, mude the variety of 12, 6. 


B The 
world. 
(1) The 
swerving 
aside of 


atoms. 
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of bounds must apply to the mass of atoms quite as 
much as to. empty space. If an infinite number 
of atoms would not find room in a limited space, 
conversely a limited number of atoms would be lost 
in empty space, and never able to form a world.' In 
all these views Epicurus closely follows Democritus, 
no doubt agreeing with him also in explaining the 
qualities of things by the composition of their atoms ? 


In deducing the origin of things from their 


primary causes, Epicurus, 


from his predecessor. 


however, deviates widely 


Atoms—so it was taught by 


both—have by virtue of their weight been eternally 


engaged in a downward motion.’ 


' Epic. in Diog. 41: a@Aad 
why nal Td wav Breipdy dori: Tb 
yap wewepacuévoy Expow Exec 7d 
8 Expoy wap’ érepdy ri Cewetras. 
ore obn Exov kxpow wépas ovn 
Exe, wépas 8 our Ixov bweipoy dy 
efn nal ov werepanudrov. The 
same argument is used by Zu- 
cret. i. 951; 1008-1020. He 
continues 984, 1021: If space 
were limited, all bodies would 
collect towa ds its lower part 
by reason of their weight, and 
their motion would cease. Un- 
less the quantity of matter 
were unlimited, the amount 
lost by bodies in their mutual 
contact could not te supplied. 
Conf. also Plut. Adv. Col. 13, 
3; in Zus. Pr. Ev. i. 8,9; Plac. 
i. 3, 28; Alex. in Simpl. Phys. 
107, b. who mentions the above- 
quoted argument of Epicurus 
as the chief argument of the 
Epicureans. 

*We have but little infor- 
«mation; but it has been al- 
ready shown p. 433, 2, and 


That all bodies 


follows too as a matter of 
course, that he referred all the 
properties of bodies to the 
shape and arrangement of the 
atoms. Whenever he found in 
the same body ditferent quali- 
ties combined, he assumed that 
it was composed of different 
kinds of atoms. For instance, 
he asseried of wine: ov« elvan: 
Oepudy abtroreAds toy olvor, AAA” 
Lye twas arduous dv adra Oeppa- 
cias aworeAcotixds, érdpas 8’ ab 
Yuxpdrnros. According to the 
difference of constitution. it 
has on some a cooling, on others 
a heating effect. Plwt. Qa. 
Conviv. sii. 5, 1, 4; Adv. Col. 
6. This agrees with the re- 
marks made on Democritus in 
vol. i. 597. 

3 Diog. 43; 47; Cie. N. D. 
i. 20, 54. What idea Epicurus 
formed to himself of motion 
we are not told. We learn, 
however, from Themist. Phys. 
52, b, that be replied to Aris- 
totle’s proof of motion, that no 


THE WORLD—ATOMS. 


should move downwards in empty space seemed to 
Epicurus a matter of course; for whatever is heavy 
must fall unless it is supported. He was therefore 
opposed to the Aristotelian view that heaviness shows 
itself in the form of attraction towards a centre, 
and consequently to his further supposition that 
downward mode of motion belongs only to certain 
bodies, circular motion being for others more natural.” 
The objection that in endless space there is no above 
or below he could meet only by appealing to ex- 
perience ;* some things always appear above our 
heads, others beneath our feet. But whilst Demo- 
critus held that atoms in their downward motion 
meet together, thus giving rise to a rotatory motion, 
no such view commended itself to Epicurus. Nay 
rather in his view all atoms will fall equally fast, since 
empty space offers no resistance, and falling perpen- 
dicularly it is impossible to see how they can meet.’ 
To render a meeting possible he supposes the 


constant quantities can be com- curately groups Epiccrus toge- 


posed of indivisible particles 
(Phys. vi. 1), by saying: What- 
ever moves in a given line 
moves in the whole line, but not 
in the individual indivisible 
portions of which the line con- 
sists. With reference to the 
same question, the Epicureans, 
according to Simpl. Phys. 219, b, 
asserted that everything moves 
equally quickly through indivi- 
sible spaces. 

ı Cie. Fin. i. 6,18; Zuoret. 
i, 1074. 

2 Tuor. ii. 1052 (the text 
being faulty); Simpl. De Coelo, 
Schol. in Arist. 510, b, 30; 486, 
a, 7. The latter writer inac- 


ther with others (Democritus 
and Strato). The same point, 
according to Simpl. Phys. 113, 
b, was a subject of contention 
between Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and the Epicurean Zeno- 
bius, at the close of the second 
century after Christ. 

® As Aristotle had already 
done. 

* Diog. 60; conf. Plut. Def. 
Orac. 28, p. 425. 

5 Epic. in Diog. 43: 61; 
Laer. ii. 225; Piut. C. Not. 43, 
i. p. 1082. This objection was 
borrowed from Aristotle by 
Epicurus. 
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smallest possible swerving aside from the perpen- 
dicular line in falling. This assumption seemed to 
bim indispensable, since it would be otherwise im- 
possible to assert the freedom of tbe human will. 


‘ For how can the will be free if everything falls 


according to the strict law of gravity? For the 
same reason this swerving aside was not supposed to 
proceed from any natural necessity, but simply from 
the power of self-motion in the atoms.' In con- 
sequence of their meeting one part of the atoms 
rebounds—so Democritus also taught; the lighter 
ones are forced upwards, and from the upward and 
downward motions combined a rotatory motion 
arises.?- When this motion takes place a clustering 
of atoms is the consequence, which by their own 
motion separate themselves from the remaining 
mass, and form a world of themselves? Atoms 
being eternal and unchangeable, the process of 
forming worlds must go on without beginning or 
end;‘ and inasmuch as they are also infinite in 
number, and empty space is infinite also, there must 
be an innumerable number of worlds.* In the 


ı Luer. ii. 216; 251; Cie. 
Fin. i. 6, 18; N. D. i. 25, 69; 
De Fato, 10, 22; Plwé. An. 
Procr. 6, 9, p. 1015; Solert. 
Anim. 7, 2, p. 964; Plac. i. 12, 
5; 23, 4; Stobeus, Ecl. i. 346, 
394. 

2 Diog. 44; conf. 62; 90; 
Plat. Plac.i. 12,5; Fac. Lun. 
4,5, p. 921; Sted. i. 346; Le- 
eret. v. 432. 

3 Thing. 13; Luor. i. 1021. 
See above, p. 137,1; Plut. Def. 
Or. 19, p. 4120. 


* Cic, Fin. i. 6, 17. See p. 
444, 3. 

s Diog. 45; 73; Lucret. ii. 
1048; Plut. Plac. ii. 1,3. It 
need hardly be remarked that 
by worlds world-bodies are 
not meant. In . 88, KEpi- 
curus defines tbe world as a 
part of the heaven, surrounding 
the earth and stars, baving a 
definite slıape, and, towards 
other parts of the heaven, 
bounded. 


MANKIND: THEIR ORIGIN. 


Out of the newly made earth plants at first grew,! 
and afterwards animals came forth, since the latter, 
according to Lucretius, can by no possibility have 
fallen from heaven.? In other worlds. likewise, living 
beings came into existence, though not necessarily in 
all. Among these beings were originally, as Empe- 
docles had previously supposed,‘ all sorts of compo- 
site or deformed creatures. Those, however, alone 
continued to exist which were fitted by nature to find 
support, to propagate, and to protect themselves from 
danger. Romantic creatures, such as centaurs or 
chimeras, can never have existed here, because the 
beings of which they are compounded would require 
conditions of life® altogether different. 

Aiming, as the Epicureans did, at explaining 
the origin of men and animals in a purely natural 
manner, they likewise tried to form an idea, equally 
according to nature, of the original state and his- 


torical development of the human race. 


105; Zuer. vi. 535; Plac. iii. 
15, 11; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 20, 6; 
on winds, Diog. 106; on hail, 
Diog. 106; Plac. iii. 4, 3; on 
snow, thaw, ice, frost, Diog. 
107-109 ; on the rainbow, Diog. 
109; on the halo of the moon, 
Diog. 110; on comets, Diog. 
1i1; on shooting-stars, Diog. 
114. Explanations are given 
by Lucretius of volcanoes (vi. 
639), of the overflow of the 
Nile (vi. 712), of Lake Avernus 
(vi. 738-839), of the magnet 
(vi. 906-1087), of the reputed 
chilling of the, springs in sum- 
mer (vi. 810). 

1 Lucret. il. 1157; v. 780. 


In this 


Otherwise, we learn that the 
Epicureans were as far as the 
Stoics from attributing to 
plants a soul. Plut. Plac. v. 
26, 3. 

3 Imer. ii. 1155; v. 787, giv- 
ing further particulars as to 
the origin and maintenance of 
living beings, and the subse- 
quent abatement of the produc- 
tive powers of earth. 

® Epic. in Ding. 74. 

* Anaximander, Parmenides, 
Avaxagoras, Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, and Dewocritus, all 
taught the procıeation of living 
beings from earth. 

* Luer. v. 834-921. 


a2 
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attempt they ignored all legendary notaons, and, not- 
withstanding their leaning towards materialism, they 
on the whole advocated perfectly sound views. The 
men of early times, so thought Lucretius, were 
stronger and more powerful than the men of to-day. 
Rude and ignorant as beasts, they lived in the woods 
in a perpetual state of warfare with the wild animals, 
without justice or society.! The first and most im- 
portant step in a social direction was the discovery 
of fire, the learning to build huts, and to clothe | 
themselves in skins; then began marriage and do- 
mestic life,? and speech, originally not a matter of 
convention, but, like the noises of animals, the na- 
tural expression of thoughts and feelings, was deve- 
loped. The older the human race grew, the more 
they learned of the arts and skill which minister to 
the preservation and enjoyment of life. These arts 
were first learnt by experience, under the pressure of 
nature, or the compulsion of want. What had thus 
been discovered was completed by reflection, the 
more gifted preceding the rest as teachers.‘ In ex- 


‘vy, 922-1008. Conf. Plato, 
Polit. 274, B; Arist. Polit. ii. 
8,1269, a, 4; Zoraoe, Serm. i. 
3, #9, appears to havo had an 
eye to Lucretius, 

* Lwer. v. 1009-1025. 

® Kpicurus, in Diog. 75, thus 
sums up his views on the origin 
uf language: ra örduara ef 
Apxns uh Odaeı Yerdadaı, adr’ 
auras ras oices ray Avlparer 
xa’ ixacra f0vn YBa masxovcas 
wd@n wal {31a AauBevotcas oay- 
rd. para lölwus vay ddpa dxwéuwew 
. . Sorepay Öl nowas nal ixaore 


ra fen TA Bia reSijvas wpds rd 
vas SnAdceis Arrov AupıBöAeus 
Ye GAAfAOs Kal curropce- 
tépws SyAovudvas. He who in- 
vents any new thing puts, at 
the same time, new words into 
circulation. Zucrrt. v. 1026- 
1088, explains more fully that 

is of natural origin. 
On the voice, Ibid. iv. 522; 
Plat. Plac. iv. 19, 2. 

‘ Epic. in Diog. 75: &X& ude 
bwodnet doy xal rhy tray Arbpıhrun 
obow word wal warreia bed run 
aurhr repecrdres apaypdree Be 


MANKIND: THE SOUL. 


actly the same way civil society was developed. Indi- 
viduals built strongholds, and made themselves rulers. 
In time the power of kings aroused envy, and they. 
were massacred. To crush the änarchy which then 
arose, magistrates were chosen, and order established 
by penal laws.' It will subsequently be seen that 
Epicurus explained religion in the same way by na- 
tural growth. 

The apotheosis of nature, which has been appa- 
rent in Epicurus’s whole view of history, becomes 
specially prominent in his treatment of psychology. 
This treatment could, after all that has been said, be 


only purely materialistic. 
real being, is a body. In 


8ax Oval re wal dvayxacOjvat’ Toy 
3: Aoyınudr TA Swd Taurns Wapey- 
yundéyra nal Sorepor dwaxpıBour 
xal xpoceteuplaxey, dv pév trict 
barrov dv BE Tiat Bpadurepoy. 


Luor. v. 1450 :—all arte 

Usus et impigre simul experien- 
tia mentis 

Paulatim docuit. 


I bid. 1103 :— 

Ingue dies magis hi victom vi- 
tamque priorem 

Commutare novis monstraLant 
rebu’ benigni 

Ingenio qui prestabant et corde 
vigebant. 


In harmony with these pre- 
mises, Lucretius then tries to 
explain various inventions. The 
first fire was ohtained by light- 
ning, or the friction of branches 
in a stoım. The sun taught 
cooking (v. 1089). Forests on 
fire, melting brass, first taught 


The soul, like every other 
support of this view the 


men how to work in metal (v. 
1239-1294). Horser and ele- 
phants were used fur help in 
war, after attempts had been 
previously made with oxen and 
wild beasts (v. 1295). Men 
first dressed themselves in 
skins; afterwards they wore 
twisted, and then woven ma- 
terials (v. 1009; 1348; 1416). 
The first ideas of planting and 
agriculture were from the na- 
tural spread of plants (v. 1359). 
The first music was in imitation 
of birds; the first musical in- 
strument was the pipe, through 
which the wind was heard 
to whistle; from this natural 
music, artificial music only gra- 
dually grew (v. 1377). ‘The 
measure and arrangement of 
time was taught by the stars 
(v. 1434); and, comparatively 
late, came the arts of poetry 
and writing (v. 1438). 
I! Lucr. v. 1106. 





(2) Ths 
soul. 
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Epicureans appealed to the mutual relations of the 
body and the soul, agreeing on this point with the 
Stoics.' The body of the soul, however, consists of 
the finest, lightest, and most easily moved atoms, as 
is manifest from the speed of thought, from the in- 
stantaneous dissolution of the soul after death, and, 
moreover, from the fact that the soulless body is as 
heavy as the body in which there is a soul.? Hence 
Epicurus, again agreeing with the Stoics, describes 
the soul as a material resembling fire and air,? or, 
more accurately, as composed of four elements, fire, 
air, vapour, and a fourth nameless element. It con- 
sists of the finest atoms, and is the cause of feeling,‘ 
and according as one or other of these elements pre- 
ponderates, the character of man is of one or the 
other kind. Like the Stoics, Epicurus believed that 
the soul-element is received by generation from the 
parents’ souls,® and that it is spread over the whole 
body,” growing as the body grows. At the same 
time he makes a distinction somewhat similar to 
that made by the Stoics in their doctrine of the 


I Luer. iii. 161; 
Ree p. 439, 1. 

2 Luer. iii. 177; Ding. 63. 

2 Diog. 63:4 Wxh copd dors 
Aewropepés wap’ SAov 7d &Opoic pa 
(the body), waperwapuevoy‘ #po- 
ceupepecraroy de wyeuuarı Oepnod 
Twa xpacw Exovrı. 66: € arducy 
ab’rhy ovyreiodaı Acıordrav Kal 
orpoyyvAorärav woAAg Tin Bia- 
Pepovocy tav TOU wupds. 

* Luer. iii. 231; 269; Plut. 
Plac. iv. 3,5 (Stod, i. 798), conf. 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 127, b. 


Diog. 67. 


s Luer. iii. 288. 

® According to Plut. Plac. v. 
8, 5, he considered the seed an 
dwdowacua puxns wal oeperos ; 
and, since he believed in a fe- 
minine owépya, he must have 
regarded the soul of the child 
as formed by the intermingling 
of the soul-atoms of both 
parents. Ibid. v. 16, 1. 

7 Diog. 63; Lweret.iii. 216; 
276 ; 323; 370. 

§ Mrirodor. «epi alcOyrar 
(Vol. Herc. vi.), col. 7. 
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sovereign part of the soul (yskorıxov).! Only the 
irrational part of the soul is diffused as a principle 
of life over the whole body; the rational part has its 
seat in the breast. To the rational part belong 
mental activity, sensation, and perception, the motion 
of the will and the mind, and in this latter sense life 
itself; both parts together make up one being, yet 
they may exist in different conditions. ‘he mind 
may be cheerful whilst the body and the irrational 
soul feel pain, or the reverse may be the case. It is 
even possible that portions of the irrational soul may 
be lost by the mutilation of the body, without detri- 
ment to the rational soul, or consequently to life.? 
When, however, the connection between soul and 
body is fully severed, then the soul can no longer 
exist. Deprived of the surrounding shelter of the 
body, its atoms are dispersed in a moment, owing to 
their lightness ; and the body in consequence, being 
unable to exist without the soul, goes over into cor- 
ruption.‘ If this view appears to hold out the most 


' Incr. iii. 98, contradicts 
the assertion that the soul is 
the harmony of the body; Epi- 
curos having already replied 
(in Philap. De An. E. 1) to one 
of the objections urged against 
it by Plato. 

2 Ding. 66; Lucr iii. 94; 
186; 396; 612; Plut. Plac. iv. 
4, 3. Lucretius calls the ra- 
tional part animus or mens, and 
the irrational part anima. The 
statement, Pl. Phil. iv. 23, 2, 
that Epicurus made feeling re- 
side in the organs of sense, he- 
cause the fryenomndy was feel- 
ingless, can hardly be correct. 


* Divn.and Luer. In sleep, 
a portion of the soul is supposed 
to leave the body (ZLwer. iv. 
913. conf. Tertull. De An. 43), 
whilst another part is forcibly 
confined within the body. Pro- 
bably this is all that is meant 
by Diog. 66. 

* Epic. in Diog. 64. Luer. 
iii. 417-827, gives an elaborate 
proof of the mortality of the 
soul. Otter passages, Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 27, 1 and 3; 
30, 5; Neat. Math. ix. 72, hardly 
need to be referred to. Ob- 
serve the contrast het ween Epi- 
cureanism and Stoicism. In 
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gloomy prospect for the future, Epicurns considers 
that it cannot really beso. With life every feeling 
of evil ceases,’ and the time when we shall no longer 
exist affects us just as little as the time before we 
existed. Nay, more, he entertains the opinion that 
his teaching alone can reconcile us to death by re- 
moving all fear of the nether world and its terrors.? 
Allowing that many of these statements are na- 
tural consequences of the principles of Epicurus, the 
distinction between a rational and an irrational soul 
must, nevertheless, at first sight seem strange in a 
system so thoroughly materialistic as was that of the 
Epicureans. And yet this distinction is not stranger 
than the corresponding parts of the Stoic teaching. If 
the Stoic views may be referred to the distinction 
which they drew in morals between the senses and the 
reason, not less are the Epicurean ethics marked by 
the same contrast between the general and the sen- 
suous side of the mind. Hence Epicurus shares the 
Stoic belief in an ethereal origin of the human race ;* 


obm dauer. 


Stoicism, the soul keeps the 
body together; in Epicurean- 
ism, the body the soul. In 
Stoicism, the soul survives the 
body; in Epicureanism, this is 
Impossible. In Stoicism, the 
mind is a power over the world, 
and hence over the body; in 
Epicureanism, it is on a level 
with the body, and dependent 
on it. 

' Epic. in Diog. 124-127, for 
instance: Td gpicw3écratoy ob» 
ray xaxwv & bdıaros obdty xpds 
huas’ dweidhwep Srav ply jueis 
due & Odvaros ob wdpectiv- 
Stay 38 6 Odvaros wapy 160’ iets 


Ta. in Seat. Pyrrh. 
iii. 229 (Alex. Aphr. Anal. Pri. 
117, Top. 9. Gell. N. A. ii. 8, 
1; Stod. Serm. 118, 39): 6 Odra- 
Tos ovdew mpds Huas* 7d yap dıa- 
AvOey dyuceynres, Td dt avaicOn- 
Troup ovdey xpds quas. Luecr. iii. 
828-975. 
? Luer. ii, 830. 
® Diog. 81; 142; Luer. iii. 
37. 
* Lwer. ii. 991 :— 
Denique cceles:i sumus omnes 
semine oriundi, &c. 
994 :— 
Cedit item retro de terra quod 
fuit ante 
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and although this belief as at first expressed only 
implies that man, like other living beings, is 
composed of ethereal elements, yet there is connected 
with it the distinction already discussed in the case 
of the Stoics between the higher and the lower 
parts of man, which ultimately comes to be simply 
another mode of expressing the difference between 
mind and matter. 

Among the phenomena of the soul’s life sen- 
sation is made to harmonise with the general prin- 
ciples of the Epicurean view of nature by the aid 
of Democritus’s doctrine of atom-pictures (eldwAu). 
From the surface of bodies—this is the pith of that 
doctrine—the finest possible particles are constantly 
being thrown off, which by virtue of their fineness 
traverse the furthest spaces in an infinitely short 
time, hurrying through the void.! Many of these 
exhalations are arrested by some obstacle soon after 
coming forth, or are otherwise thrown into confusion. 
In the case of others the atoms for a long time 
retain the same position and connection which thev 
had in bodies themselves, thus presenting a picture 
of things. and only lacking corporeal solidity. As 
these pictures are conveyed to the soul by the various 
organs of sense, our impressions of things arise.? 
Even those impressions, which have no corresponding 


In terras:; et qnod missum est of this theory, makes them 


ex wztheris oris mould the air. 
d rursum cali rellatam tem- ? Epic. in Dieg. 46-50; 52; 
pla receptant. and in the fragments of the 


' Democritus, from whom second book rep) gicess ; Zur. 
Epicurus has borrowed the rest iv. 26-266; 722; vi. 921 Civ. Ad 


(3) Sensa 


tion 
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real object, must be referred to such pictures present 
in the soul.! For often pictures last longer than 
things themselves ;? and often by a casual combina- 
tion of atoms pictures are formed in the air resembling 
no one single thing. Sometimes, too, pictures of 
various kinds are combined on their way to the 
senses; thus, for instance, the notion of a Centaur is 
caused by the union of the picture of a man with 
that of a horse, not only in our imagination, but 
already previously in the atom-picture.* If, there- 
fore, sensation distorts or imperfectly represents real 
objects, it must be explained as being due to some 
change or mutilation in the atom-pictures before 
they reach our senses.‘ 

In thus explaining mental impressions, the Epi- 
cureans do not allow themselves to be disturbed by 
the fact that we can recall at pleasure the ideas of 
all possible things. The cause of this power was 
rather supposed to be the circumstance that we are 
always surrounded by an innumerable number of 
atom-pictures, none of which we perceive unless our 
attention is directed to them. Likewise the seeming 


Famil. xv. 16; Plut. Qu. Con- ? Plut. Def. Orac. 19, p. 420: 


viv. viii. 10, 2, 2; Plac.iv. 3,1; 
19, 2; Sext. Math. vii. 206; 
Gell. N. A. v.16; Macrob. Sat. 
vii. 14; the remarks of Zuer. 
iv. 267 ; 568: Plut. Plac. iv. 14, 
2, on reflected images and the 
echo belong likewise to the 
doctrine of idola. 

1 For instance, the impres- 
sions in the minds of dreamers 
and madmen. Diog. 32; Luer. 
iv. 730, 


ei 8% xph yerav ey gidogupig te 
efBwra yedAarrdoy TA xwopd mal 
TUpad xal Hbvya, & womalrvovow 
(sc. of Emixovperos | axAérous érer 
weptddous Eupaıvduera nal wepıwon- 
rouvra adyrn Te yey er: (vr 
a 38 wdraı earuxaéytey A Ka- 
rarandvror kroßdudvra, 

® Iuer.].c. 

* Sert. 1. c.; 
351. 
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motion of forms which we behold in dreams is 
explained by the hasty succession of similar atom- 
pictures, appearing to us as changes of one and the 
same picture.' But besides receiving pictures sup- 
plied from without, spontaneous motion with regard 
to these pictures takes place on our part, a motion 
connected in the first instance with the soul’s motion 
when it receives the outward impression, but not to 
be regarded as a simple continuation thereof. This 
independent motion gives rise to opinion, and hence 
Opinion is not so necessary or so universally true as 
feeling. It may agree with feeling, or it may not 
agree with it. It may be true or it may be false.? 
The conditions of its being true or false have been 
previously investigated.? 

Impressions ulso give rise to will and action, the 
soul being set in motion by impressions, and this 
motion extending from the soul to the body.‘ Into 
the nature of will, however, Epicurus does not 
appear to have instituted a more careful psycho- 
logical investigation. It was enough for him to 
assert the freedom of the will. This freedom he 
considers absolutely indispensable, if anything we 


1 Luer. iv. 766-819 ; and on 
the incessant streaming forth 
of images, v. 141; Diog.48. 

2 Epic. in Diag. x.52: rd Be 
Iınnaprnudvovr ox by dwiipyev, el 
un draußdvouevr Kal KAAnY Tırä 
alynow év quiv abrots curvnupérny 
pay, BıdAmyır [al. didr\enw] 3 
txouray Karta 8 Tabınv Thy 
cuvmupérny TH pavragring ém- 
Boag {impression on the u 
Sidanyw 6’ Exovoay düy wey u 


drinaprupneg 3 Ayrıuaprupnön rd 
Wevdus Ylvera, day dt ewipap- 
rupnoy 4 wh dxripaprupny +d 
&Andes. 

* As to terminology, Epi- 
curus, according to Plut. Plac. 
iv. 8, 2, Divg. 32, called the 
faculty of sensation alc@nais, 
and sensation itself, draleunua. 

4 Luer. iv. 874; conf. Galen. 
De Hipp. et Plat. v. 2, vol. v. 
367, K. 
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attempt they ignored all legendary notions, and, not- 
withstanding their leaning towards materialism, they 
on the whole advocated perfectly sound views. The 
men of early times, so thought Lucretius, were 
stronger and more powerful than the men of to-day. 
Rude and ignorant as beasts, they lived in the woods 
in a perpetual state of warfare with the wild animals, 
without justice or society.! The first and most im- 
portant step in a social direction was the discovery 
of fire, the learning to build huts, and to clothe _ 
themselves in skins; then began marriage and do- 
mestic life,? and speech, originally not a matter of 
convention, but, like the noises of animals, the na- 
tural expression of thoughts and feelings, was deve- 
loped.? The older the human race grew, the more 
they learned of the arts and skill which minister to 
the preservation and enjoyment of life. These arts 
were first learnt by experience, under the pressure of 
nature, or the compulsion of want. What hed thus 
been discovered was completed by reflection, the 
more gifted preceding the rest as teachers.‘ In ex- 


ı v. 922-1008. Conf. Plata, 
Polit. 274, B; Arist. Polit. ii. 
8, 1269, a, 4; Horace, Serm. i. 
3, 99, appears to have had an 
eye to Lucretius. 

2 Luer. v. 1009-1025. 

® Epicarus, in Divg. 75, thus 
sums up his views on the origin 
uf language: rd ovduara ef 
Gpxis uh Odoe Yerdodaı, GAA’ 
auras tas pices ray avOporay 
wal!’ éxarra f0vn Ydıa zarxoucas 
wd0n wal 13a Aaußavovcas bav- 
rdopata lulws roy dépa duweurew 
. . barepov dt xowes Kal Exacra 


Ta 0vn +e Bia reOiva: xpds rd 
tas SnAdoes hrrov dugiBdrous 
yerdadaı GAAHACS Kal guvrope- 
tépws Snrounévas. He who in- — 
vents any new thing puts, at 
the same time, new words into 
circulation. ueret. v. 1026- 
1088, explains more fully that 
language is of natural origin. 
On the voice, Jbid. iv. 522; 
Plat. Plac. iv. 19, 2. 

* Epic. in Diog. 75: &xAd uhr 
broAnaTeor nal Thy rar Arüpimwr 
@tow wokAd wal wayroia dad Tor 
avrhy weptectatery wpayndrer Bı- 
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actly the same way civil society was developed. Indi- 
viduals built strongholds, and made themselves rulers. 
In time the power of kings aroused envy, and they. 
were massacred. To crush the dnarchy which then 
arose, magistrates were chosen, and order established 
by penal laws.' It will subsequently be seen that 
Epicurus explained religion in the same way by na- 
tural growth. 

The apotheosis of nature, which has been appa- 
rent in Epicurus’s whole view of history, becomes 
specially prominent in his treatment of psychology. 
This treatment could, after all that has been said, be 


only purely materialistic. 
real being, is a body. In 


Sax Oijval re wa) dvayxacOyvai’ Toy 
dd Aoyinpdy ra Öwd rabrns wapey- 
yundivra nal Sorepor éwaxpi:Bouy 
wal mpoceteuplaxew, dv ner tit 
Sarruy év 5é€ Tat Bpadurepoy. 


Lor. v. 1450 :—all arts 

Usus et impigre simul experien- 
tia mentis 

Paulatim docuit. 


Ibid. 1103 :— 
Inque dies magis hi victum vi- 
tamque priorem 
Commutare novis monstralant 
rebu’ benigni 
Ingenio qui prestabant et corde 
bant. 


In harmony with these pre- 
mises, Lucretius then tries to 
explain various inventions. The 
first tire was obtained by light- 
ning, or the friction of branches 
in a storm. The sun taught 
cooking (v. 1089). Forests on 
fire, melting brass, first taught 


The soul, like every other 
support of this view the 


men how to work in metal (v. 
1239-1294). Horses and ele- 
phants were used fur help in 
war, after attempts had been 
previously made with oxen and 
wild beasts (v. 1295). Men 
first dressed themselves in 
skins; afterwards they wore 
twisted, and then woven ma- 
terials (v. 1009; 1348; 1416). 
The first ideas of planting and 
agriculture were from the na- 
tural spread of plants (v. 1359). 
The first music was in imitation 
of birds; the first musical in- 
strument was the pipe, through 
which the wind was heard 
to whistle; from this natural 
music, artificial music only gra- 
dually grew (v. 1377). ‘The 
measure and arrangement of 
time was taught by the stars 
(v. 1434); and, comparatively 
late, came the arts of poetry 
and writing (v. 1438). 
' Leer. v. 1106. 
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Cyap. Epicureans appealed to the mutual relations of the 
7 ce body and the soul, agreeing on this point with the 
Stoics.! The body of the soul, however, consists of 
the finest, lightest, and most easily moved atoms, as 
is manifest from the speed of thought, from the in- 
stantaneous dissolution of the soul after death, and, 
moreover, from the fact that the soulless body is as 
heavy as the body in which there is a soul? Hence 
Epicurus, again agreeing with the Stoics, describes 
the soul as a material resembling fire and air,? or, 
more accurately, as composed of four elements, fire, 
air, vapour, and a fourth nameless element. It con- 
sists of the finest atoms, and is the cause of feeling,* 
and according as one or other of these elements pre- 
ponderates, the character of man is of one or the 
other kind.5 Like the Stoics, Epicurus believed that 
the soul-element is received by generation from the 
parents’ souls,® and that it is spread over the whole 
body,’ growing as the body grows. At the same 
time he makes a distinction somewhat similar to 
that made by the Stoics in their doctrine of the 


1 Luer. iii. 161; 
See p. 439, 1. 

2 Luor. iii. 177; Diog. 63. 

3 Diog. 63:4 Wxh coud dors 
Aewropepets wap’ BAov 7d &Opoicua 
(the body), wapestapuevov‘ mxpo- 
ceupeperratoy bc mvevpaTt Cepuod 
Twa npacıw Exovri. 66: & drdéuwy 
abthy ovyreiodaı Acıordrwv «ral 
orTpoyyvr\0Tataw WorAA@ Tint dia- 
depovo@v tev Tov wupds. 

4 Luor. iii. 231 ; 269; Plut. 
Plac. iv. 3,5 (Stob.i. 798), conf, 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 127, b. 


Diog. 67. 


5 Lucr. iii. 288. 

* According to Plet. Plac. v. 
3, 5, he considered the seed an 
anédoxacua Yuxnjs Kal odnaros ; 
and, since he believed in a fe- 
minine owépua, he must have 
regarded the soul of the child 
as formed by the intermingling 
of the soul-atoms of both 
parents. Jhid. v. 16, 1. 

* Diog. 63; Lucvret. iii. 216; 
276; 323; 370. 

8 Metrodor. wepl 
(Vol. Herc. vi.), col. 7. 
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sovereign part of the soul (Hysporıxov).! Only the 
irrational part of the soul is diffused as a principle 
of life over the whole body; the rational part has its 
seat in the breast.” To the rational part belong 
mental activity, sensation, and perception, the motion 
of the will and the mind, and in this latter sense life 
itself; both parts together make up one being, yet 
they may exist in different conditions. The mind 
may be cheerful whilst the body and the irrational 
soul feel pain, or the reverse may be the case. It is 
even possible that portions of the irrational soul may 
be lost by the mutilation of the body, without detri- 
ment to the rational soul, or consequently to life.* 
When, however, the connection between soul and 
body is fully severed, then the soul can no longer 
exist. Deprived of the surrounding shelter of the 
body, its atoms are dispersed in a moment, owing to 
their lightness ; and the body in consequence, being 
unable to exist without the soul, goes over into cor- 
ruption.‘ If this view appears to hold out the most 


' Leer. iii. 98, contradicts 
the assertion that the soul is 
the harmony of the body; Epi- 
curos having already replied 
(in Philop. De An. E. 1) to one 
of the objections urged against 
it by Plato. 

2 Ding. 66; Lucr iii. 94; 
136 ; 396; 612; Plut. Plac. iv. 
4, 3. Lucretius calls the ra- 
tional part animus or mens, and 
the irrational part anima. The 
statement, Pl. Phil. iv. 23, 2, 
that Epicurus made feeling re- 
side in the organs of sense, he- 
cause the Yyrunrındv was feel- 
ingless, can hardly be correct. 


* Divg.and Luor. In sleep, 
a portion of the soul is supposed 
to leave the body (Luer. iv. 
913, conf. Tertull. De An. 43), 
whilst another part is forcibly 
confined within the body. Pro- 
hably this is all that is meant 
by Diog. 66. 

* Epic. in Diog. 64. Luer. 
ili. 417-827, gives an elaborate 
proof of the mortality of the 
soul. Otter passages, Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 27, 1 and 3; 
30,5; Next. Math. ix. 72, hardly 
need to be referred to. Ob- 
serve the contrast between Epi- 
cureanism and Stoicism. In 
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gloomy prospect for the future, Epicurns considers 
that it cannot really be so. With life every feeling 
of evil ceases,’ and the time when we shall no longer 
exist affects us just as little as the time before we 
existed.? Nay, more, he entertains the opinion that 
his teaching alone can reconcile us to death by re- 
moving all fear of the nether world and its terrors.? 
Allowing that many of these statements are na- 
tural consequences of the principles of Epicurus, the 
distinction between a rational and an irrational soul 
must, nevertheless, at first sight seem strange in a 
system so thoroughly materialistic as was that of the 
Fpicureans. And yet this distinction is not stranger 
than the corresponding parts of the Stoic teaching. If 
the Stoic views may be referred to the distinction 
which they drew in morals between the senses and the 
reason, not less are the Epicurean ethics marked by 
the same contrast between the general and the sen- 
suous side of the mind. Hence Epicurus shares the 
Stoic belief in an ethereal origin of the human race ;* 


Stoicism, the soul keeps the ots doudy. Id. in Sext. Pyrrh. 


body together; in Epicurean- 
ism, the body the soul. In 
Stoicism, the soul survives the 
body; in Epicureanism, this is 
impossible. In Stoicism, the 
mind is a power over the world, 
and hence over the body; in 
Epicureanism, it is on a level 
with the body, and dependent 
on it. 

’ Epic. in Diag. 124-127, for 
inatance: rd gpixddécraroy ob» 
ra» nana & Gdraros ovdéy xpds 
fuas: éweidhwep Srav pev Aueis 
ducvy & Odvaros ov wdpecrıv- 
dray 82.5 Odvaros wapy 760" ness 


iii. 229 (Alex. Aphr. Anal. Pri. 
117, Top. 9. Gell. N. A. ii. 8, 
1; Stob. Serm. 118, 30): 6 @dya- 
Tos ovder mpds Hpas* 7d yap d:a- 
AvOey dyacenres, Td dt araucdn- 


Troup ovdty wpds quas. Luer. iii. 
828-975. 

* Luer. iii. 830. 

* Diog. 81; 142; Luer. iii. 
37. 

° Luer. ii. 991 :— 


Denique coeles'i sumus omnes 
semine oriundi, &c. 

994 :— 

Cedit item retro de terra quod 
fuit ante 
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and although this belief as at first expressed only 
implies that man, like other living beings, ıs 
composed of ethereal elements, yet there is connected 
with it the distinction already discussed in the case 
of the Stoics between the higher and the lower 
parts of man, which ultimately comes to be simply 
another mode of expressing the difference between 
mind and matter. 

Among the phenomena of the soul’s life sen- 
sation is made to harmonise with the general prin- 
ciples of the Epicurean view of nature by the uid 
of Democritus’s doctrine of atom-pictures (eidwAc). 
From the surface of bodies—this is the pith of that 
doctrine—the finest possible particles are constantly 
being thrown off, which by virtue of their fineness 
traverse the furthest spaces in an infinitely short 
time, hurrying through the void.' Many of these 
exhalations are arrested by some obstacle soon after 
coming forth, or are otherwise thrown into confusion. 
In the case of others the atoms for a long time 
retain the same position and connection which thev 
had in bodies themselves, thus presenting a picture 
of things. and only lacking corporeal solidity. As 
these pictures are conveyed to the soul by the various 
organs of sense, our impressions of things arise.? 
Even those impressions, which have no corresponding 


In terras : et quod missum est of this theory, makes them 
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ex ztheris oris mould the air. 
Id rursum cali rellatum tem- 2 Epic. in Diog. 46-50; 52; - 
pla receptant. and in the fragments of the 


' Democritus, from whom second book wep! pigess ; Lauer. 
Epicurus has borrowed the rest iv. 26-266; 722; vi. 921 Cie. Ad 
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real object, must be referred to such pictures present 
in the soul.! For often pictures last longer than 
things themselves ;? and often by a casual combina- 
tion of atoms pictures are formed in the air resembling 
no one single thing. Sometimes, too, pictures of 
various kinds are combined on their way to the 
senses; thus, for instance, the notion of a Centaur is 
caused by the union of the picture of a man with 
that of a horse, not only in our imagination, but 
already previously in the atom-picture? If, there- 
fore, sensation distorts or imperfectly represents real 
objects, it must be explained as being due to some 
change or mutilation in the atom-pictures before 
they reach our senses.‘ 

In thus explaining mental impressions, the Epi- 
cureans do not allow themselves to be disturbed by 
the fact that we can recall at pleasure the ideas of 
all possible things. The cause of this power was 
rather supposed to be the circumstance that we are 
always surrounded by an innumerable number of 
atom-pictures, none of which we perceive unless our 
attention is directed to them. Likewise the seeming 


Famil. xv. 16; Plut. Qu. Con- 
viv. viii. 10, 2,2; Plac.iv. 3,1; 
19, 2; Seat. Math. vii. 206; 
Gell. N. A. v.16; Macrob. Sat. 
vii. 14; the remarks of Lucr. 
iv. 267; 568: Plut. Plac. iv. 14, 
2, on reflected images and the 
echo belong likewise to the 
doctrine of idola. 

ı For instance, the impres- 
sions in the minds of dreamers 
and madmen. Diog. 32; Luer. 
iv. 730. 


2 Plut. Def. Orac. 19, p. 420: 
el Bt xpn yeaAgy ey BıAoompla ra 
eYSwra yeAarréoy Ta nupd xa 
TuparAd xal Kpvya, & woipalvovoew 
[sc. of Ew:xotpe.o:| ArAdrous draus 
wepiddous dupamwdueva nal repivoc- 
Tourra xdyrn te yey Er: (bere 
ra dt adda xatuxaévray ® xa- 
raranevrar droppuérra. 

® Iner.].c. 

* Sert. 1. c.; 
351. 
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motion of forms which we behold in dreams is 
explained by the hasty succession of similar atom- 
pictures, appearing to us as changes of one and the 
same picture.! But besides receiving pictures sup- 
plied from without, spontaneous motion with regard 
to these pictures takes place on our part, a motion 
connected in the first instance with the soul’s motion 
when it receives the outward impression, but not to 
be regarded as a simple continuation thereof. This 
independent motion gives rise to opinion, and hence 
opinion is not so necessary or so universally true as 
feeling. It may agree with feeling, or it may not 
agree with it. It may be true or it may be false.? 
The conditions of its being true or false have been 
previously investigated.? 

Impressions also give rise to will and action, the 
soul being set in motion by impressions, and this 
motion extending from the soul to the body.* Into 
the nature of will, however, Epicurus does not 
appear to have instituted a more careful psycho- 
logical investigation. It was enough for him to 
assert the freedom of the will. This freedom he 
considers absolutely indispensable, if-anything we 


ı Luor. iv. 766-819 ; and on 
the incessant streaming forth 
of images, v. 141; Diog. 48. 

2 Epic. in Diag. x. 52: rd 3 
Sinpaprnuevoy oun &y bwiipyer, el 
ph drauBdvopev wal bAAny rive 
xiynow év huiv abrois curnupévny 
perv, Sidanpew [al. didreapw] 8’ 
Exowas nard 88 tabrny thy 
curnupeyny TH davrastınf em- 
Boin [impression on the pe 
Sidanyw 6 Exovcay div uiv u 


éxipaprupnéy 3 dyripaprupnéy Td 
Weds ylverar, dav dt dminap- 
Tupnog 4 By Avrınaprupndn Tb 
indes. 

* As to terminology, Epi- 
curus, according to Plut. Plac. 
iv. 8, 2, Diog. 32, called the 
faculty of sensation alc@nais, 
and sensation itself, dwalotunua. 

* Luer. iv. 874; conf. Galen. 
De Hipp. et Plat. v. 2, vol. v. 
367, K. 
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do is to be considered our own, unless we are 
prepared to despair of moral rerponsibility alto- 
gether, and to resign ourselves to a comfortless and 
inexorable necessity.' To make freedom possible, 
Epicurus had introduced accident into the motion 
of atoms, and for the same reason he denies the 
truth of disjunctive propositions which apply to the 
future.? In the latter respect, he, no doubt, only 
attacked the material truth of two clauses, without 
impugning the formal accuracy of the disjunction, 
ie. he did not deny that of two contradictory cases 
either one or the other must happen, nor did he 
deny the truth of saying: To-morrow Epicurus will 
either be alive or not alive. But he disputed the 
truth of each clause taken by itself. He denied the 
truth of the sentence, Epicurus will be alive; and 
equally that of its contradictory, Epicurus will not 
be alive; on the ground that the one or the other 
statement only becomes true by the actual realisation 
of an event at present uncertain.‘ For this he 


' Diog. 133: 1d 58 wap’ huäs 
dddonorov‘ & nal 16 peuwrdy nal 
th évavrloy mapaxodovdety wépuney. 
dwel xpeirroy Av To wepl Oey pide 
knarokoAoudeir TH Tay Quvoınwv 
eipappdvn BuvAebeı. 

2 (ie. N. D. i. 25, 70: [Epi- 
curus] pertimuit, ne si conces- 
sum esset hujusmodi aliquid : 
aut vivet cras aut non vivet 
Epicurus, alterutrum fieret ne- 
cessarium ; totum hoc; aut 
etiam aut non regavit esse ne- 
cessarium. Acad. ii. 30, 97; 
De Fat. 10, 21. 

» Steinhart, p. 466. 

* (ic. De Fato, 16, 37, at 


least says. referring tothe above 
quertion: Nisi forte voluimus 
Epicureorum opinionem sequi, 
qui tales propositiones nec veras 
nec falsas esse dicunt, aut cum 
id pudet illud tamen dicunt, 
quod est impudentius, veras 
esse ex contrariis disjunctiones, 
sed que in his enuntiata essent 
eorum neutrum esse verum. 
Cicero indeed adds: O admira- 
bilem licentiaın et miserabilem 
inscientiam dicendi ! but he 
has nu reason for this exclama- 
tion; for the proposition : 
Kither A or B must follow is 
not identical with the proposi- 
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deserves little blame. Our real charge against him 
is that he did not more thoroughly investigate the ial 
nature of the will and the conception of freedom, 
and that he treats the subject of the soul as scantily 


and superficially as he had treated the subject of 
nature. 


tion: It may be stated either of allow the former and deny the 
A or of B that it will follow. latter. In so doing he is really 5 
Epicuruscould,therefore, justly following Aristotle. 


7 . 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
VIEWS OF EPICURUS ON RELIGION. 


SATISFIED with the results of his own enquiries into 


.__— nature, Epicurus hoped by his view of the causes of 


A. Criti- 
cism of 
the gods 
and the 


popular 
faith. 


things not only to displace the superstitions of a 
polytheistic worship, but also to uproot the prejudice 
in favour of Providence. Indeed, these two objects 
were placed by him on exactly the same footing. 
So absurd did he consider the popular notions re- 
specting the Gods, that instead of blaming those who 
attacked them,' he believed it impious to acquiesce 
in them. Religion being, according to Lucretius, 
the cause of the greatest evils,? he who displaces it 
to make way for rational views of nature deserves 
praise as having overcome the most dangerous 


1 Ding. x. 123: ofovs 3? av- In terris oppressa gravi sub rel- 


robs [robs deods] vi woAAol voul- 
Govow ov eloly> ob yap @uAdr- 
rovew avrobs olovs vopiCougry. 
d&oeBhs dt oby 6 robs TAY rodAAGy 
Heovs avaipay GAA 6 rds rey woA- 
Adv Bdtas Heois xpoodwray, Conf. 
Cic. N. D. i. 16, 42. 

2 iii. 14; vi. 49; and. spe- 
cially, the celebrated passage 
i. 62 are 
Humana ante oculos foede cum 

vita jaceret 


ligione, 
Quz caput a coli regionibus 
ostendebat 


_Horribili super aspectu morta- 


libus instans, &c. 


as far as to 101 :-- 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere 
malorum. 


Conf. Epic. in Ding. 
above p. 423, 3; 437, 1. 


8i, and 


\ 
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enemy of mankind. All the language of Epicurus 
in disparagement of the art of poetry applies in a 
still higher degree to the religious errors fostered by 
poetry.! Nor is it better with belief in Providence 
than with the popular faith. This belief is also 
included in the category of romance ;? and the doc- 
trine of fatalism, which was the Stoic form for the 
same belief, was denounced as even worse than the 
popular faith? For how, asks the Epicurean, could 
divine Providence have created a world in which evil 
abounds, in which virtue often fares ill, whilst vice 
is triumphant ? How could a world have been made 
for the sake of man, when man can only inhabit a 
very small portion of it? How could nature be in- 
tended to promote man’s well-being when it so often 
imperils his life and*labour, and sends him into the 
world more helpless than any animal ? How can we 
form a conception of beings ruling over an infinite 
universe, and everywhere present to administer every- 
thing in every place?‘ What could have induced these 
beings to create a world, and how and whence could 
they have known how to create it, had not nature 
supplied them with an example?® In fine, how 





ı Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. c. 4: 
[’Exlxoupos) &racay duod womrı- 
why owep BAdOpıov uiduy BeAcap 
dpociotperos. Ibid. c. 75. 

2 Plat. Def. Orac. 19, p. 
420: ’Erınovpelwy dt xAevacpuods 
nal yeAwras oßrıpoßmreor ols 7 0A- 
pao: xphodas wal xard Tijs wpo- 
volas puGoy aurhv dwoxadourTes. 
N. P.Suav. Vivi, 21, 2: daBda- 
Aovres Thy xpdévotay Gowep waioly 
"Euzovcay  Towhy GArtnpiddy 
wal rpayichy dzıyeypaunivnv. In 


Cic. N. D. i. 8, 18, the Epicurean 
calls xpévoia anus fatidica, to 
which it was often reduced, no 
douht, by the Stoics. 

* See p. 460, 1. 

* Luer. v. 196; ii. 1090; 
Plut. Plac. i. 7,10. Conf. the 
disputation of the Stoic and 
Epicureanin Lucian, Jup. Trag. 
c. 35, and especially c. 46. 

> Luer. v. 165; conf. p. 437, 
1; Plut. Plac.i. 7, 8. 


B. The 
gods an- 
cording to 
Epieurus. 
(1) Rea- 
son for 
his belief. 
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could God be the happy Being He must be if the 
whole burden of caring for all things and all events 
lay upon Him, or He were swayed to and fro together 
with the body of the world ?' Or how could we feel 
any other feeling than that of fear in the presence of 
such a God who troubles himself about everything ? ? 

With the denial of the popular Gods, the denial of 
demons,’ of conrse, goes hand in hand; and, together 
with Providence, the need of prayer‘ and of prophecy 
is at the same time negatived.® All these notions, 
according to Epicurus, are the result of ignorance 
and fear. Pictures seen in dreams have been con- 
founded with real existences; regularity of motion in 
the heavenly bodies has been mistaken by the igno- 
rant for the work of God; events which accidentally 
happened in combination with others have been 
regarded as portents; terrific natural phenomena, 
storms and earthquakes, have engendered in men's 
minds the fear of higher powers. Fear is therefore 
the basis of religion ;? and, on the other hand, free- 
dom from fear is the primary object aimed at by 
philosophy. 

For all that, Epicurus was unwilling to renounce 


! Diog. 76; 97; 113: seep. § Diog. 135; Luer. v. 379; 
437, 1: Cie. N. D. i. 20,52; Plat. Plac. v. 1,2; Cie N. D. i. 


Plut. Plac. i. 7, 7. 

* Cie. l.c. 54. 

® Pld. Def. Orac. 19; Plac. 
i. 83. 

* Conf. the captious argu- 
ment of Hermarchus, in Proel. 
in Tim. 66, E: If prayer is ne- 
cessary for everything, it is 
n-cessary for prayer, and so on, 
ad infin. 


20, 55; Divin. ii. 17, 40; Ter- 
tull. De An. 46. 

© Luer. v. 1159-1238; conf. 
iv. 33; vi. 49; Seat. Math. ix. 
25; vi. 19; Diog. 98; 115. 

* This view is especially 
prominent in Lucretius. See 
p. 462, 2. Conf. Plut. N. P.- 
Suav. Vivi, 21, 10; Cie. N. D. i. 
20, 54 
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belief in the Gods,! nor is it credible that this un- 
willingness was simply a yielding to popular. opinion.? 
The language used by the Epicureans certainly gives 
the impression of sincerity; and the time was past 
when avowed atheism was attended with danger. 
Atheism would have been as readily condoned in the 
time of Epicurus as the deism which denird most 
unreservedly the popular faith. It is, however, 
possible to trace the causes which led Epicurus to 
believe that there are Gods. There was first the 
general diffusion of a belief in Gods which appeared 
to him to establish the truth of this belief, and hence 
he declared the existence of Gods to be something 
directly certain, and grounded on a primary notion 
(mpoAmyıs).? Moreover, with his materialistic theory 
of knowledge he no doubt supposed that the primary 
notion which convinces us of the existence of Gods 
arises from the actual contemplation of divine beings, 
and from the perception of those atom-pictures from 
which Democritus had already deduced the belief in 
Gods.‘ And in addition to these theoretical reasons, 


! He drew up separate trea- 
tires wep! Gewvand wepl daubrnros. 
Diog. 27; Cie. N. D. i. 41,115; 
Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi, 21, 11. 

? Posidonius, in Cie. N.D. 
i. 44, 123; Conf. 30, 85; iii. 
1,3; Plut.].c. 

2 Kpic. in Diog. 123: Oeoi ue» 
ydp eioı‘ evapyijs ply ydp dor 


_actay n yvocıs. The Epicurean 


in Cic. N. D. i. 16, 43: Solus 
enim [Epicurus] vidit, primum 
esse Deos, quod in omnium ani- 
mis eorum notionem impressis- 
sct ipsa natura. Quse est enim 


gens aut quod genus hominum 
quod non habeat sine doctrina 
anticipationem quandam Deo- 
rum? quam appellat wpdAmpır 
Epicurus, kc. 'Tbese statements 
must, however, be received with 
some caution, since Cicero ap- 
pears to give up his own views 
as to innate ideas. Inasmuch, 
however, as he expressly reters 
to Epicurus’ treatise wep) kaıd- 
yos, we may assume that belief 
in Gods with Epicurus rests on 
a general mpdAnyıs. 

* In support of this view, 
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Epicurus had also another, half zsthetical, half reli- 
gious —the wish to see his ideal of happiness realised 
in the person of the Gods,’ and it is this ideal which 
determines the character of all his notions respect- 
ing them. His Gods are therefore, throughout, 
human beings. Religions belief only knows beings 
such as these, or, as Epicurus expresses it, only such 
beings come before us in those pictures of the Gods 
which present themselves to our minds, sometimes 
in sleep, sometimes when we are awake. Reflection, 
too, convinces us that the human form is the most 
beautiful, that to it alone reason belongs, and that 
it is the most appropriate form for perfectly happy 
beings.” Epicurus even went so far as to attribute 
to the Gods difference of sex? At the sama time 
everything must be eliminated which is not appro- 


priate to a divine being. 


see Cic. N. D. i. 18, 46. It is 
there said of the form of the 
Gods: A natura habemus omnes 
omniam gentium speciem nal- 
lam aliam nisi humanam Deo- 
rum. Que enim alia formasoc- 
currit umquam aut vigilanti 
cuiquam aut dormienti ? @vam) 
wpéAnwis is here referred to sen- 
sitions derived from «ldwAa. 
ibid. 19, 49; and Luer. vi. 76: 
de corpore que sancto simu- 
lacra feruntur 
In mentis hominum diving 
nuntia forme. 

' Diog. 121. Cio. N. D. i. 
17,45: Si nihil aliud qurerere- 
mus, nisi ut Deos pie coleremus 
et ut superatitione liberaremur, 
satis erat dictum : nam et prie- 
stans Deorum natura hominum 
pietate coleretur, cum et ster- 


na esset et beatissima ... et 
metus omnis a vi atque irs 
Deorum pulsus esset. bid. 20, 
56: We do not fear the Gods, 
et pie sancteque colimus na- 
turam excellentem atque pra- 
stantem. Jhid. 4!, 115. Sen. 
Benef.iv.19,3: Epicurus denied 
all connection of God with the 
world, nut, at the same time, 
would have him honoured ax a 
father, propter majestatem ejus 
eximiam singularemque natu- 
ram. 

? Cie. N.D.i.18.46: Divin. 
ii. 17,40 ; Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 218 ; 
Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 7, 18 (Stob. i. 
66); Phxedr. (Philodem.) Fragm. 
col. 7: Metrodorus, wept aicdn- 
tev (Vol. Herc: vi.), col. 10; 
col, 16, 21. 

’ Cie, N. D. i. 34, 95. 
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The two essential characteristics of the Gods, 
according to Epicurus, are immortality and perfect 
happiness.! Both of these characteristics would be 
impaired were we to attribute to the bodies of the 
Gods the same dense corporeity which belongs to our 
own. We must, therefore, only assign to them a 
body analogous to our body, ethereal, and consisting 
of the finest atoms.? Such bodies would be of little 
use in a world like ours. In fact, they could not 
live in any world without being exposed to the tem- 
poral ruin which will in time overwhelm it, and, 
meantime, to a state of fear, which would mar their 
bliss. Epicurus, therefore, assigns the space between 
the worlds for their habitation, where, as Lucretius 
remarks, troubled by no storms, they live under a 
sky ever serene.? 

Nor can these Gods be supposed to care for the 
world and the affairs of men, else their happiness 
would be marred hy the most distressing occupation ; 
but perfectly free from care and trouble, and abso- 
lutely regardless of the world, in eternal contem- 
plation of their unchanging perfectiou, they enjoy 
the most unalloyed happiness.‘ The view which the 


' Epic. in Diog. 123: xpw@roy 
pty tov Oedv (gov Epbaproy Kal 
narxdpıov voul(oy. . . under uhre 
Tis &v0apolas aAASrpioy uhre ris 
paxzpidTnros avoixeiov aura mpse- 
ante, « T.A. Lbid. 139. (ic. N. D. 
1. 17,45; 19, 51; Luer. ii. 646; 
v. 166. 

® Cie. N. D. ii. 23, 59; i. 18, 
49; 25, 71; 26, 74; Divin. ii. 
17, 40; Luer. v. 148; Mrtrodor. 
zepl acénrav, col. 7; Plut. 1. c. 


Epicurus has, as Cicero re- 
m irks, monogrammos Deos ; his 
Gods have only quasi corpus 
and quasi sanguinem. They 
are perlucidi and perflabiles, or, 
according to Lucretius, tenues, 
so that they cannot be touched, 
and are indestructible. 

3 Cte. Divin. ii. 17,40; Zuer. 
ii. 646; iii. 18; v. 146; Sen. 
Benef iv. 19, 2. 

* Epic. in Diog. 77; 97; 
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School formed to itself of this happiness we learn 
from Philodemus.! The Gods are exempt from sleep, 
sleep being a partial death, and not needed by beings 
who live without ae exertion. And yet he believes 
that they require nourishment, though this must, of 
course, be of a kind suited to their nature. They 
also need dwellings,? since every being requires some 
place wherein to dwell. Were powers of speech to 
be refused to them, they would be deprived of the 
highest means of enjoyment—the power of convers- 
ing with their equals. Philodemus thinks it pro- 
bable they use the Greek or some other closely allied 
language.’ In short, he imagines the Gods to be a 
society of Epicurean philosophers, who have every- 
thing that they can desire—everlasting life, no care, 
and perpetual opportunities of sweet converse. Only 
such Gods,—the Epicureans thought,‘—need not be 
feared. Only such Gods are free and pure, and wor- 


139; Cie. N. D. i. 19, 51 
(amongst other things: nos 
autem beatam vitam in animi 
securitate et in omniuın vaca- 
tione munerum ponimus, both 
of which features must there- 
fore be attributed to the Gods) ; 
Legg. i. 7, 21: Luer, ii. 646; 
iii, 1092; iv. 3; vi. 575 Sen. 
Benef. iv. 4, 1; 19,2. Conf. p. 
400: 464, 1; 466, 1. 

1 Tn the frayments of his 
treatise wepl 77s Tuy Oewy evoTo- 
xovuesms Siayaryis, Kara Zhywva, 
col. 12. 

2 The «Alowa discussed by 
Hermarchus and Pythocles, col. 
133, 20, had reference to these, 
and not to ordinary feasts. 

’ Col. 14: The reason being 


assigned that Aryoıra uh woAd 
Siapepo cats xara Tas apOpdoes 
xphodar pwrais, xal uörov oldauer' 
yeyovdras Bods "EAAnwldı yAurım 
Xpwuevous. The first statement 
seems to refer to the words of 
the divine language quoted by 
Homer; the second statement, 
to stories of appearances of the 
Gods. For the whole tone of 
tre system militates against 
our thinking of men who ha‘e 
afterwards become Gods. ‘The 
sceptical question, Whether 
the Gods possess speech ? mised 
by Carneades in Serr. Math. ix. 
178, appears to refer to this 
pubodo-yia ‘Exinavpou, 

* Cie. N. D.i 20, 54; Sen. 
Benef. iv. 19, 1. 
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shipped because of this very perfection.! 
these Gods are innumerable. 


Moreover, 


mortal beings is infinite, the law of counterpoise re- 
quires that the number of immortal beings must not 


be less.? 


If we have only the idea of a limited num- 


ber of Gods, it is because, owing to their being so 
much alike,? we confound in our minds the !nnume- 


1 Philodem. De Mus. iv. (V. 
Herc. i.) col. 4, says that the 
Gods do not need this worship, 
but it is natural for us to show 
it: adAıora per dcias rpoAh perv, 
Ixeıra Be nal rois Kara Td warprov 
wapadcdopevars éxdory tev KaTd 
pepos. 

2 Cic. 1. c. i. 19, 50, the sen- 
tence, et si que interimant, 
belunging, however, to Cicero 
only. For Epicurus cannot 
have described his ease-raking 
Gods as sustainers of the uni- 
verse. 

3 Cie. N.D.i. 19, 49: (Epi- 
curus) docet eam esse vim et 
naturam Deorum ut primum 
non sensu sed mente cernatur : 
nec soliditate quadam nec ad 
numerum, ut ea, que ille prop- 
ter firmitatem orepéuma appel- 
lat, sed imayinibus similitudine 
et transitione perceptis: cum 
infinita sim llimarum irpagin- 
um species ex innumerabilir,us 
individuis exsistat et ad Deos 
(probably instead of Deos, 
which gives no sense, we should 
read nos. See the commenta- 
tours in the editions of Moser 
and Kreuzer) affluat, cum maxi- 
mis voluptatibus in eas ima- 
gines mentem intentam infix- 
amyue nostram intelligentiam 
capere quiz sit et beata natura 
et xzternä& The meaning of 


these words appears to be, that 
ideas uf the Gods are not formed 
in the same way as the ideas of 
other solid bodies, by a number 
of similar pictures from the 
same object striking our senses 
(nec soliditate nec ad numerum, 
Diog. x. 95), but by s:ngle pic- 
tures emanating from innumer- 
able divine individuals, all so 
much alike that they leave be- 
hint them the iwpressions of 
perfect happiness and immor- 
tality. ‘Tue passage of Jiiog. 
x. 139, ought probably to be 
corrected by that in Cicero. 
It runs: dv &AAas dE gnou, Tovs 
Gents Ady Occopnrovs elvar‘ obs 
péy nar’ apıEuby bperrwras, obs 
öt xara dpoediay Ex ris Tuvexous 
emipsvoews Tay Önolwv erdwAuy ext 
Tb aurd arutereAcouevous avOpw- 
wueıdws. The similarity of most 
of the expressions leaves no 
doubt that Diogenes followed 
the same authority as Cicero 
(probably the same as Plut. 
Plac. i. 7, 18 followed), but in 
the words obs pév «.T.A. it asseits 
the very opposite of this and 
the Epicurean teaching. There 
must, therefore, be some error 
here, either due to Diogenes 
or a copyist. This error does 
not apparently belong to the 
words wat’ apı8dud»s, which Cicero 
renders ad numerum, so that 


If the number of | 
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rable pictures of the Gods which are conveyed to our 
souls. 

Priding themselves, in contrast to the Stoics, on 
their agreement by means of this theology with the 
anthropomorphic views of the popular belief, and 
even outdoing polytheism in the assumption of in- 
numerable Gods,! the Epicureans were willing to 
join in the customary services of religion,? with- 
out being nearly so anxious as the Stoics to prove 
themselves in harmony with the popular creed. 
Whilst the Stoics in their anxiety to do this had 
plunged head over heels into allegory, no such ten- 
dency is observed on the part of the Epicureans. 
Only the poet of the School gives a few allegorical 
interpretations of mythical ideas, and he does it with 


more taste and skill than 


Sleinhart’s suggestion, p. 477, 
xa0’ kpudr or xa6’ appods, isclearly 
wrong. It is more provab y to 
be found in the words ubs pew 
—obs 5. We might suggest 
fur ovs uty, ob pérros. 

ı In Pucedrus (Philodem. 
wepl evoeSeias), Fragm.col.7(10) 
it 1s said in answerto theStoics: 
dmıdeınvlboßacay Trois woAA0ıs Era 
udvov | Oedy | &wayra Adyovres nudt 
wdyras Scous } Kowh ohun wapé- 
Swrey, ,uay ov udvor baous paniy 
0: TlaveAAnves GAAGQ Kal waclovas 
elvas Aeydrrav Exesd’ Sri ToLobrous 
ovdt neuhnanıw aroAelmeıv, olovs 
oeBorras adyres mal tyets duo- 
Aoyovper. arOpwwoedeis yap drei- 
yor ov voul(ourw aAAd Adpa Kal 
wveinara nai aidépa, Sar’ Eyerye 
nal reOappnxdras elmaıı Todrous 
Asaydpuv uaAAov wAnunekeiv. It 
is then shuwn how little the 


is usual with the Stoics.* 


natural substances of the Stoics 
resemble Gods (col. 9): r& deia 
ToavTa xaradelxovow & nal yer- 
ynra nal pOapra palverat, rois 32 
waoıw Fuecıs axnrovOes aidious Ka- 
@Odprous elva: Boyuarlfouey. Here 
we have a phenomenon wit- 
nessed in modern times, Deists 
and Pantheists mutually accus- 
ing one another of atheism, 
the former missing personality, 
the latter missing activity in 
the deity of their «pponents. 

2 See p. 469, 1. 

* Luer. ii. 698, explains the 
Mother of the Gods as meaning 
the earth. ii. 655, he allows 
the expressions, Neptune, Ceres, 
Bacchus, for the sea, corn, and 
wine. iii. 476, be interprets 
the pains of the nether-world 
as the qualms now brought on 
by sup: rstition and folly. 
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On other points the Epicureans, not excluding Lu- Crap. 
cretius, observe towards the popular faith a neyative er, 
attitude, that of opposing it by explanations; and 

by this attitude, without doubt, they rendered one 


of the most important services to humanity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE MORAL SCIENCE OF THE EPICUREANS. GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


NATURAL science is intended to overcome the preju- 
dices which stand in the way of happiness; moral 
science to give positive instruction as to the nature 
and means of attaining to happiness. The specula- 
tive parts of the Epicurean system had already worked 
out the idea that reality belongs only to individual 
things, and that all general order must be referred: 
to the accidental harmony of individual forces. The 
same idea is now met with in the sphere of morals, 
individual feeling being made the standard, and in- 
dividual well-being the object of all human activity. 
Natural science, beginning with external phenomena, 
went back to the secret principles of these pheno- 
mena, accessible only to thought. It led from an 
apparently accidental movement of atoms to a uni- 
verse of regular motions. Not otherwise was the 
course followed by Epicurus in moral science. Not 
content with human feelings alone, nor with selfishly 
referring everything to the individual taken by him- 
self alone, that science, in more accurately defining the 
conception of well-being, ascertained that: the same 


PLEASURE THE HIGHEST GOOD. 


can only be found by rising superior to feelings and 
purely individual aims, in short by that very process 
of referring consciousness to itself and its universal 
being, which the Stwics declared to be the only path 
to happiness. It is for us now to portray this deve- 
lopment of the Epicurean philosophy in its most pro- 
minent features. 

The only unconditional good, according :to Epi- 
curus, is pleasure; the only unconditional evil is 
pain.! No proof of this proposition seemed to him 
to be necessary ; it rests on a conviction supplied by 
nature herself, and is the ground and basis of all our 
doing and not doing.? If proof, however, were re- 
quired, he appealed to the fact that all living beings 
from the first moment of their existence pursue plea- 
sure and avoid pain,’ and that consequently pleasure 
ig a natural good, and the normal condition of every 
being.* Hence follows the proposition to which Epi- 
curus in common with all the philosophers of plea- 


I Epic. in Ding. 128: thy 730- 
Phy apxnv wal TEAOS A€yomen elvaı 
Tov paxapiws (iv. . . wp@rov 
&yabby tovTo Kal oiuguToy ... 
naga oby ndorh . . . ayabdy.... 
xabdwep wal aAyndwr race Kandy, 
Ibid, 141. Cie, Fin. i. 9, 29; 
Tusc. v. 26, 73: Cum praser- 
tim omne malum dolore defi- 
niat, bonum voluptate. 

2 Diog. 129: rabrny yapayaddr 
wp@roy nal ovyyevikby tyvwpev 
aclawd Taurns karapxdueda dons 
alpécews nal pevyns cal dal raurnv 
Karavre@pey @s Kxaven To adde 
Td ayaboy xplvovres, Plut. Adv. 
Col. 27, 1. 

3 Diog. 137; Cie. Fin. i. 7, 


23; 9, 30; ii. 10, 31; Sext. 
Pyrrh. iii. 194; Math. xi. 96. 

* Stob. Ecl. ii. 58: rovro 8 
[the reAos] of xar' ’Erlkoupov 
Pirdogopuiyres ov wpocdexovrar 
A€yery evepyuvpevoy, bia Td vahn- 
ırdvy broriPerOar Td TEAus, Ov 
mpaxtikéy* ndovh Ydp' 5dev Kal 
TH Evvusav dwod:ddact Tov TEAoUs, 
Td oixelws dtaredeiodaı EE éavrov 
wpds abrov xwpls Ths em’ KAAO Te 
andons ém:Bodjs. Alex. Apher. 
De An. 154, a: rots de wepl ’Ext- 
Kkuupov 7Sovh Tb wpwroy oikeioy 
Lbofev elva axAGs* mpoidvrwv Se 
SiapOpovobas Tauıny Thy höorhr 
pact. 
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(2) Free- 
dom from 
pain. 





THE EPICUREANS. 


sure appealed, that pleasure must be the object of 
life. 

At the same time, this proposition was restricted 
in the Epicurean system by several considerations. 
In the first place, neither pleasure nor pain is a simple 
thing. There are many varieties and degrees of 
pleasure and pain, and the case may occur in which 
pleasure has to be secured by the loss of other plea- 
sures, or even by pain, or in which pain can only be 
avoided by submitting to another pain, or at the cost 
of some pleasure. In this case Epicurus would have 
the various feelings of pleasure and pain carefully 
weighed, and in consideration of the advantages 
and disadvantages which they confer, would under 
circumstances advise the good to be treated as an 
evil, and the evil as a good. He would have plea- 
sure forsworn if it would entail a greater correspond- 
ing pain, and pain submitted to if it holds out the 
prospect of greater pleasure.' He also agrees with 
Plato in holding that every positive pleasure pre- 
supposes a want, i.e. a pain which it proposes to 
remove; and hence he concludes that the real aim 
and object of all pleasure consists in obtaining free- 
dom from pain,? and that the good is nothing else 


' Diog. 129; Cio. Fin. i. 14, 
48; Tusc. v. 33, 95; Sen. De 
Utio, 7, 3. 

* Epic. in Ding. 139 (Gell. 
N.A. ii. 9,2): dpos tov peyédous 
tev nSovay h mayrds TOU adyour- 
ros bwegalpeots. Id. in Di. 
128: rodrev yap [ray drıduniwr] 
é&wAavis Gewpia nacay alperiy wal 
guyhy dxavayayeiv oldev dr! rhy 


Tov odparos irvyleiay nal thy rijs 
Wuxis aropatiay, drei rovro ros 
panapiws (iv dor: TEAos. Tovrou 
yap xdpıv Arayra wpÄdrrouer Eres 
phre dAyaper uhre Tapßaper Stray 
52 &wak rovro wepl yas yévnre: 
Avera: was 6 THs Wuxns xemor 
oun Exorros Tov (gov Badi(ew cs 
wpos dvddov TI... . Tore yap 
Hdorns xpelay Exouev, Stray dx Tov 


PLEASURE IS FREEDOM FROM PAIN. 


but emancipation from evil.! 
repose of soul nor freedom from pain, but a gentle 
motion of the soul or positive pleasure was proposed 
as the object of life; and hence happiness was not 
made to depend on man’s general state of mind, but 
on the sum-total of his actual enjoyments. But 
Epicurus, advancing beyond this position, recognised 
both the positive and the negative side of pleasures, 
both pleasure as repose, and pleasure as motion.” 
Both aspects of pleasure, however, do not stand on 
the same footing in his system. On the contrary, 
the essential and immediate cause of happiness is 
repose of mind—arapafia. Positive pleasure is 
only an indirect cause of drapafia in that it re- 
moves the pain of unsatisfied craving. This mental 
repose, however, depends essentially on the character 
of a man’s mind, just as conversely positive pleasure 
in systems so materialistic must depend on sensuous 
attractions. It was consistent, therefore, on the part 
of Aristippus to consider bodily gratification the 
highest pleasure; and conversely Epicurus was no 


By a Cyrenaic neither ' 


ph wapeivas thy HSovhy aAyaper® 
Sray St ph GAywuey ovnéri Tis 
Adonis Bedueda. Ibid. 131; 144; 
conf. Piut. N. P. Suav. Vivi, 3, 
10; Stvb. Serm. 17, 35; Luor. 
ii. 14; Cie. Fin. i. 11, 37. 

! Epicurus and Metrodorus, 
in Pixt.1.c.7,1. 

2 Diog. 136,quotesthe words 
of Epicurns : n wey yap arapatia 
nal axovla naracrnuarınal eiow 
hdoval, 4 54 xapd nal edppoaivn 
ara nismeıw dvepyela BAéxorras, 
ditter, iii. 469, suggests instead 


of dvepyela dvapyela, but dvepyelg 
gives a very fair meaning : they 
appear actually in motion. Sea. 
Ep. 66, 45: Apud Epicurum 
duo bona sunt, ex quibus sum- 
mum illud beatumque componi- 
tur, ut corpus sine dolore sit, 
animus sine perturbatione. 

3 Hence Sen. Brevit. Vit. 14, 
2: Cum Epicuro quiescere. 
Benef. iv. 4, 1: Quzs maxima 
Kpicuro felicitas videtur, nihil 
agit. 
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less consistent in subordinating it to gratification of 
mind. 

In calling pleasure the highest object in life, says 
Epicurus, we do not mean the pleasures of profligacy, 
nor indeed sensual enjoyments at all, but the free- 
dom of the body from pain, and the freedom of the soul 
from disturbance. Neither feasts nor banquets, nei- 
ther the lawful nor unlawful indulgence of the passions, 
nor the joys of the table, make life happy, but a sober 
judgment, investigating the motives for action and 
for inaction, and dispelling those greatest enemies of 
our peace, prejudices. The root from which it springs, 
and, therefore, the highest good, is intelligence." It 
is intelligence that leaves us free to acyuire posses- 
sion thereof, without being ever too early or too late.? 
Our indispensable wants are simple, little being ne- 
cessary to ensure freedom from pain; other things 
only afford change in enjoyment, by which the quan- 
tity is not increased, or else they rest on a mere sen- 
timent. The little we need may be easily attained. 


1 Diog. 131. Similar views 
are expressed by Mctrodorus, 
in Clement, Strom. v. 614, B, in 
praise of philosophers who 
escape all evils by rising to the 
contemplation of the eternal 
kadapol xal aohuarroı rovrou, d 
vir awua wepıdepovtes Ovoudfouer. 
Id. in Plut. Adv. Col. 17, 4: 
worhowudr Te nardv dal Kakuıs, 
pdvoy ov natadüyres tats duocona- 
Oelais wal amaAAayevres ex Tov 
xanal Blov eis TA 'Exixovpou ws 
aAndws Beöparra opy:a, 

2 Epic. in Diag. 122 : uhre véos 


_ Tis Gy pedrA€tw pirogogpeiv phre 


yépwv ixdpxwy xomidtw diAvG0- 


pay. obre yap Bapos ovdels dori 
obre wdpwpos spds rd «ara yuxhp 
dyıaivov. He who saysit is too 
early or too late to study philo- 
sophy means xpds ev3amoviay 9) 
uhrw napeiva: thy Spay  unnérs 
elvax, J/d. in Sen. Ep. 8, 7: 
Philosophiz servias oportet, ut 
tibi contingat vera libertas. 

? Epic.in Diog. 127: rev ém- 
Buutcoy ai udv eicı puaixal al dé 
keval’ xal Ta» guomoyv ai per 
Gyaykatı al dt @uvoixal uövor. Ta» 
32 avayxaiwy ai wey wpds evdar- 
povlay eiolv avaykalaı, ai dt wpds 
thy tov cdparos doxAnalar, ol 5e 
wpds aurd rd (nv. bid. 149, 


INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS: INTELLIGENCE. 


Nature makes ample provision for our happiness, 
would we only receive her gifts thankfully, not for- 
getting what she gives in thinking what we desire.! 
He who lives according to nature is never poor; the 
wise man living on bread and water has no reason to 
envy Zeus;? chance has little hold on him; with him 
judgment is everything,? and if that be right, he 
need tronble himself but little about external mis- 
haps.4 Not even bodily pain appeared to Epicurus 
so irresistible as to be able to cloud the wise man’s 
happiness. Although he regards as unnatural the 
Stoic’s insensibility to pain, still he is of opinion that 
the wise man may be happy on the rack, and can 
smile at pains the most violent, exclaiming in the 
midst of torture, How sweet!® A touch of forced 
sentiment may be discerned in the last expression, 
and a trace of self-satisfied exaggeration is manifest 
even in the beautiful language of the dying philo- 
sopher on the pains of disease.’ Nevertheless, the 


further particulars are given as 
to theclasses. Jbid. 144; Zuer. 
ii. 20; Cie. Fin. i. 13,45; Tusc. 
v.33, 94; Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi, 
3,10; Eustrut. Eth. N. 48, b; 
Sen. Vit. Be. 13, 1. 

ı Sen. Benef. iii. 4,1: Epi- 
curo... qui adsidue queritur, 
quod adversus preterita simus 
ingrati. Epic. in Sen. Ep. 15, 
10: stulta vita ingrata est et 
tiepida, tota in futurum fertur ; 
and Zuer. iii. 929. 

2 Divg. 11; 130; 144; 146; 
Stab. Floril. 17; 23; 30; 34; 
Sen. Ep.2,5: 16,7; 25, 4. 

3 Ding. 144: Bpaxeia copa 
Tuxn vapeuuirtei, 7a dt ueyıora 


kal kupıwrara 6 Aoyıauds digenke. 
The like in Srob. Eel. ii. 354; 
Cie. Fin. i. 19, 63; Sen. De 
Const. 15, 4; Epicurus and 
Metrodorus in Cie. Tusc. v. 9, 
26, and Plat. Aud. Po. 14, p. 87. 

* Ding. 135: xpeirrov elva 
ropl(wv evauylatws atuxeiv 9 adro- 
ylotws evruxety. 

5 Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi, 
20, 4. 

* Diog. 118; Plut. 1. ¢. 3,9; 
Sen. Ep. 66, 18; 67, 15; Cie. 
Tusc. v. 26, 73. 

" Diog. 22; Cie. Fin. ii. 30, 
96; Tuse. ii. 7, 17; WV. Aurel. 
ix. 41; Sen. Ep. 66, 47 ; 92, 25; 
Plut, N. P. Suav. Vivi, 18, 1, the 
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principle involved is based in the spirit of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, and borne out by the testimony 
of the founder. The main thing, according to Epi- 
curus, is not the state of the body, but the state of 
the mind ; bodily pleasure being of short duration, 
and having much about it to unsettle ; mental enjoy- 
ments only being pure and incorruptible. For the 
same reason mental sufferings are more severe than 
those of the body, since the body only suffers from 
present ills, whilst the soul feels those past and 
those to come.! In a life of limited duration the 
pleasures of the flesh never attain their consum- 
mation. Mind only, by consoling us for the limited 
nature of our bodily existence, can produce a life 
complete in itself, and not standing in need of un- 
limited duration.? 

At the same time, the Epicureans, if consistent 
with their principles, could not deny that bodily plea- 
sure is the earlier form, and likewise the ultimate 
source, of all pleasure, and neither Epicurus nor his 
favourite pupil Metrodorus shrank from making this 
admission; Epicurus declaring that he could form 


latter perverting Epicurus’ 33,96. The Epicureans spoke 


words to a terrible extent. 

* Diog. 137 : Erı apds rovs Kv- 
pnraixobs Siapéperat. of ev yap 
xelpous Tas gwuarinds GAynddvas 
A€youo: ray Wuxuwy ... 6 Be 
tas Yuxırds. Thy yobr sdpxa bia 
rd wapdy udvor xeudlev, thy BE 
Yurhv nal 8a Tb waveAdbr cal Tb 
wapdv nal 7d ueAAov. oürws ody 
nal nelluvas hdoväs elvas rhs Yv- 
x”s. Further particulars in 
Plut.1.c. 3, 10: Cie. Tusc. v. 


of bodily pleasure hy Yd«odaı, 
mental by xalper. Piuf. |. c. 
6, 1. 

7 Diog. 145. Epicurus ap- 
pears to have first used od&p£ to 
express the body in contrast to 
the soul: o@ua, in bis system, 
includes the soul. See Ding. 
137; 140; 144; Metrodor. in 
Plut. Colot. 31, 2. (Plut. in 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 16.9; Plat. has 
yacıpl instead uf aapxi.) 








INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS. 


no conception of the good apart from enjoyments! 
of the senses; Metrodorus asserting that everything 
good has reference to the belly.*? For all that the 
Epicureans did not feel themselves driven to give up 
the pre-eminence which they claimed for goods of the 
soul over those of the body. Did even the Stoics, 
notwithstanding the grossness of their theory of 
knowledge, ever abate their demand for a knowledge 
of conceptions; or cease to subordinate the senses 
to reason, although they built their theory of morals 
on nature? But all definite character has vanished 
from these intellectual joys and pains. The only 
distinctive feature which they possess is the addition 
either of memory, or of hope, or of fear ? to the present 
feeling of pleasure or pain ; and their greater import- 
ance is simply ascribed to the greater force or dura- 
tion belonging to ideal feelings as compared with the 
attractions which momentarily impress the senses.‘ 


' Ding. x. 6, from Rpicurus 
rept réAous : ov yap tywye Exw ri 
vohow rayabdy apaipay wey ras 
Sih yvAwy Höuräs, Adam dt Kal 
vas dı' appotialwy Kal ras du axpo- 
audrey xal tras dA poppas (—7s). 
The like, in a more expanded 
form, in Cic. Tusec. iii. 18, 41. 

2 Plat. 1. c. 16, 9: as xal 
Exdpnr nal eOoacuvduny bre Euaduy 
wup’ 'Exixotpou 6p9es yarrpt (see 
previous note) xapl(eodaı ; and: 
wep) yaorépa yap, & PuoioAoye 
Tiydcpares, rd &yabsy. Conf. 
ibid. 3, 1. 

® See p. 478, 1, and Epic. in 
Plut. N. P. Suav. V. 4, 10: rd 
yap cborades vapxds Kardornua 
xal rd wepl Taurns mıoTdy tAmoua 


"pevois. 


thy Ansordrnv yaody nal Beßaıo- 
rdrnv Exe Tois EmıAoyileodaı buva- 
Ibid. 6, 1: 1d pev Hd6- 
pevor THS gapxds TE xalpovrı THs 
Wuxis dwepeiSovres, addıs 8° ex Tov 
xalpovros eis +d H8dpevor rH 
dAridı TeAevravras. 

* Conf., besides the extracts 
on p. 478, 1 and 2, Cic. Fin. i. 
17,55: Animi autem voluptates 
et dolores nasci fatemur e cor- 
poris voluptatibus et doloribus; 
it is only a misapprehension on 
the part of several Epicureans 
to deny this fact. Mental plea- 
sures and pains may therefore 
be the stronger ones for the 
reas )n3 assigned above. 


(3) Virtue. 


THE EPICUREANS. 


Incidentally the remembrance of philosophic dis- 
courses is mentioned! as a counterpoise to bodily 
pain ; properly speaking, mental pleasures and pains 
are not different from other pleasures in kind, but 
only in degree, by reason of their being stronger and 
more enduring. Accordingly Epicurus cannot escape . 
the admission that we have no cause for rejecting 
gross and carnal enjoyments if these can liberate us 
from the fear of higher powers, of death, and of 
sufferings ;? and thus the only consolation he can offer 
in pain is the uncertain one that the most violent 
pains either do not last long, or else put an end to 
life ; and the less violent ones ought to be endured 
since thev do not exclude a counterbalancing plea- 
sure. Hence victory over the impression of the 
moment must be won, not so much by mental force 
stemming the tide of feeling, as by a proper estimate 
of the conditions and actions of the senses. 

In no other way can the necessity of virtue 
be established in the Epicurean system. Agreeing 
with the strictest moralists, so far as to hold 
that virtue can be as little separated from happi- 
ness as happiness from virtue,‘ having even the 
testimony of opponents as to the purity and integrity 


' In his last letter (Ding. 
22), after describing l.is pain- 
ful illness, Epicurus continues ; 
avtimaperdrrero dt ac TuvTOIS 
vd xatk Wuxi xaipoy ex) Ti Tey 
yeyovdtwr naiv Biadoyicpoy prh- 
BD. 

2 Diog. 142; Cie. Fin. ii. 7, 
21. 

® Diog. 110; 133; Cie. Fin. 


i. 15,49; Plut. Aud. Po. 14, p. 
36; M. Aurel. vii. 33, 64. 

* Tring. 140: ovx fori nddws 
(nv &vev Ted dpovinws Kal Kadros 
xaı Sixaies, oVdt ppovipws wat dı- 
nalus &ev Tou ijdé€ws. The same 
p. 182, 138. Cie. Tusc. v. 9, 
26; Fin. i. 16, 50; 19, 62; Sen. 
Ep. 85, 18. 
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of his moral teaching, which in its results differed 
in no wise from that of the Stoics;! Epicurus, never- 
theless, holds a position of strong contrast to the 
Stoics in respect of the grounds on which his moral 
theory is based. To demand virtue for its own sake 
seemed to him a mere phantom of the imagination. 
Those only who make pleasure their aim have a real 
object in life.2 Virtue ‘has only a conditional value? 
as a means to happiness; or, as it is otherwise 
expressed,‘ Virtue taken by itself does not render a 
man happy, but the pleasure arising from the exer- 
cise of virtue. This pleasure the Epicurean system 
does not seek in the consciousness of duty fulfilled, 


I Sen. Vit. Be. 13, 1 (conf. 
12, 4): In ea quidem ipse sen- 
tentia sum (invitis nec nostris 
popularibus — the Stoics — di- 
cam), sancta Epicurum et rec- 
ta precipere, et si propius ac- 
cesseris tristia: voluptas enim 
illa ad parvum et exile revoca- 
tur, et quam nos virtuti Jegem 
dicimus eam ille dicit voluptati 
. . . itaque non dico, quod 
plerique nostrorum, sectam 
Epicuri flagitiorum ministram 
esse, sed illud dico: male audit, 
infamis est, et immerito. Ep. 
33, 2: Apud me vero Epicurus 
est et fortis, licet manuleatus 
sit. Seneca not infrequently 
quotes sayings of Epicurus, and 
calls (Ep. 6, 6) Metrodorus, 
Hermarchus, and Polysnus, 
magnos viros. Conf. Cio. Fin. 
ii. 26, 81. 

2 Epic. in Plut. Adv. Col. 
17, 3: eyo 8’ ep’ ndoväs awvexeis 
wapaxar®, cal obx dx’ dperas, keväs 
nai paralas rai ravaywders Cxovoas 
Tay käpynwr ras cAwisas, 


® Ding. 138: 8a 82 thy Hdorhv 
wal ras dperas deiv aipeto@a od 51’ 
abrds' Sowep rhy iarpiuchy dA thy 
dyleıay, nadd gyno nal Asryérvns. 
Cie, Fin. i. 18, 42 (conf. ad Att. 
vii. 2): Iste enim vestr® exi-’ 
miz pulcreque virtutes nisi 
voluptatem efficerent, quis eas 
aut laudabiles aut expetendas 
arbitraretur? ut enim medi- 
corum scientiam non ipsius 
artis sed bon® valetudinis causa 
probamus, &c....; sic sapien- 
tia, que ars vivendi putanda 
est, non expeteretur si nibil effi- 
ceret; nunc expetitur quod est 
tanquam artifex conquirends 
et comparande voluptatis. 
Alew. Aphr. De An. 156,b: [% 
&perh] wept thy exroyhy dors Trav 
78écey Kat’ "Enlxoupoy. 

* Sen. Ep. 85, 18: Epicurus 
quoque judicat, cum virtutem 
habeat beatum esse, sed ipsam 
virtutem non satis esse ad bea- 
tam vitam, quia beatum efficiat 
voluptas quz ex virtute est, non 
ipsa virtus. 

II 


THE EricUTREa3& 


we of nmur wu Dot a the en Te de 
u. bar, aud cancers wi. See as a conse- 
„us fro tortor. War an3 inte_igeece ome 
trusts to Layteuess Dv iueraticz us fem the fear 
Ais Gore and uf aerate. bv making us independent 
A more passı as and vain G=<res, br teaching 
us to bear pain as sometiirg subordinate and paes- 
ing. and by porting the war to a more cheerfi: and 
uatural je! Se-f-cortra aids in that it points out 
the attitcde to be assc->] towards pleasure and 
pain. m ss to receive the maximum of enjorment 
and the minimum of sufericg:? valour. in that it 
enal.es us to overcome fear and pain? justice, im 
that it makes life possib:e without that fear of Gods 
and men, which ever haunts the transgrewor.! To 
tLe Epicurean virtue is never an end in itself. but 
on.y a means to an end Iving bevond—a happy 
life—but withal a means so certain and necessary, 
that virtue can neither be conceived without happi- 
ness, nor happiness without virtue. However un- 
necessary it may seem, still Epicurus would ever 
insist that an action to be right must be done not 
according to the letter, but according to the spirit 
of the law, not simply from regard to others, or by 
compulsion, bat from delight in what is good.° 


§ Diog. 132; Cie. Fin. i. 13, v. 1152: The criminal can never 
43; 19, 62. rest, and often in delirium or 
* Cie. Fin. i. 13, 47. sleep betrays himself. Epicurus, 
® Ole. 1. c. 13, 49. Diog. however, refused to answer the 
120: rhe 3 ärdpelasr Goce: a4 question, Whetber the wise man 
yirecdaı, Aoyiopsy 82 rev wunpd- would do what is forbidden, if 
porres. he could be certain of not be- 
« Cie. Fin. i. 16, 50; Dieg. ing discovered? Pint. col. 34, 
144 ; Plut.N. P. Suav. Vivi,6,1; 1. 
Sen. Ep. 97,18 and 15. Leer. s Philodemus, De Rhet. Vol. 





THE WISE MAN. 


- The same claims were advanced by Epicurus on 
behalf of his wise man as the Stoics had urged on 
behalf of theirs. Not only does he attribute to him 
& control over pain, in nothing inferior to the Stoic 
insensibility of feeling, but he endeavours himself 
to describe the wise man’s life as most perfect and 
satisfactory in itself. Albeit not free from emotions, 
and in particular susceptible to the higher feelings of 
the soul such as compassion, the wise man finds his 
philosophic activity in no wise thereby impaired.! 
Without despising enjoyment, he is altogether master 
of his desires, and knows how to restrain them by 
intelligence, so that they never exercise a harmful 
influence on life. He alone has an unwavering cer- 
tainty of conviction ;? he alone knows how to do the 
right thing in the right way; he alone, as Metro- 
dorus observes,’ knows how to be thankful. Nay, 
more, he is so far exalted above ordinary men, that 
Epicurus promises his pupils that, by carefully ob- 
serving his teaching, they will dwell as Gods among 
men ;‘ so little can destiny influence him, that he 
calls him happy under all circumstances.” Happi- 
ness may, indeed, depend on certain external condi- 


Herc. v. a. col 25: The laws 
ought to be kept 6 wh 7 diwpio- 
péva pdvoy, GAAG wal 7a Thy dpo- 
eideıav abrois txyovra d:apvadr- 
Tew, näxeiva uh ubvov cuvedérov, 
ara why Aavédvwpev Araldrav- 
as, nal ned’ Hdorijs, ob dı' avdyxny, 
al BeBalws, ddA’ ob aaAevoudvas. 

1 Diog. 117; 118; 119. 

3 Plut. Adv. Col. 19, 2. 

3 Diog. 118 ; Sen. Ep. 81, 11. 


The Stoic assertion of the 
equality of virtues and vices 
was, however, denied by the 
Epicureans. Divg. 120. 

* Diog. 135; conf. Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 7, 3; Luer. iii. 
323. 

§ Cie. Fin. i. 19, 61; v. 27 
80: Semper beatum esse sa- 
pientem. Tusc. v. 9, 26; Stod 
Serm, 17, 80. See p. 477. 
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tions; it may even be allowed that the disposition 
to happiness is not found in every nature, nor in 
every person;! but still, when it is found, its sta- 
bility is sure, nor can time affect its duration. For 
wisdom—so Epicurus and the Stoics alike believed— 
is indestructible,? and the wise man’s happiness can 
never be increased by time. A life, therefore, bounded 
by time can be quite as complete as one not so 
bounded.® 

Different as are the principles and the tone of 
the systems of the Stoics and of Epicurus, one and 
the same tendency may yet be traced in both—the 
tendency which characterises all the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy—the desire to place man in a position of 
absolute independence by emancipating him from 
connection with the external world, and by awaken- 
ing in him the consciousness of the infinite freedom 
of thought.‘ 

1 Diog. 117. of an involuntary loss of wis- 

2 Diog. 117: rd» frat yevé- dom, perbaps through mad- 
pevoy copdy unkerı Thy évayriay ness. 
Aoußdveiv 8idOeow phd’ dmarAdr- ® Diog. 126; 145; Cie. Fin. 


vew éxévta. The latter words i. 19, 68. 
appear to admit the possibility * See also page 476, 2. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE EPICUREAN ETHICS CONTINUED: SPECIAL POINTS. 


Tae general principles already laid down determine 
likewise the character of particular points in the 
moral science of the Epicureans. Epicurus, it is 
true, never developed his moral views to a systematic 
theory of moral actions and states, however much 
his pupils, particularly in later times, busied them- 
selves with morality and special points in a system of 
morals.' Moreover, his fragmentary statements and 
precepts are very imperfectly recorded. Still, all that 
is known corresponds with the notion which we must 
form in accordance with those general views. All 
the practical rules given by Epicurus aim at con- 
ducting man to happiness by controlling passions 
and desires. The wise man is easily satisfied. He 
sees that little is necessary for supplying the wants 


ı We gather this from the 
fragments of Philodemus’ trea- 
tise wep) xaximy nal Tav dy- 
rızeudver Ayaday Kal Tür dv ols 
«al nal wept & The 10th book 
of this treatise gives a portrait 
of the dwephpavos, and kindred 
faults, after the manner of 
Theophrastus; the 9th, a mild 


criticism of Xenophon’s and 
Aristotle’s oikovoumds. It is ob- 
jected to the latter that the 
master of the house is there 
made (col. ii. 30) to rise earlier 
than his servants, and to go to 
bed later than they do, such 
conduct being raAdaixwpoy «al 
dvolxesoy BıAocdpov, 
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of nature, and for emancipating from pain; that 
imaginary wealth knows no limit, whereas the riches 
required by nature may be easily acquired ;' that 
the most simple nourishment affords as much enjoy- 
ment as the most luxurious, and is at the same time 
far more conducive to health ; ? that therefore the re- 
striction of wants rather than the increase of posses- 
sions makes really rich;* and that he who is not 
satisfied with little will never be satisfied at all‘ He 
therefore can like Epicurus live upon bread and 
water,® and at the same time think himself as happy 


ı Diog. 144; 146; 130; Stob. 
Floril. 17, 23; Sen. Ep. 16,7; 
Leer. ii. 20; iii. 59; v. 1115; 
Philod. De Vit. ix.col.12: @ir0- 
obgy 8° dar) wrobrow paxpér: 9 
wapeSéxapery dxodotOes [for thus 
and not by et«xalpes must the 
defective -ws be re ted 
Tos wabwyepdow dv Tois 
awrdotrov Adyos. Conf. p. 476, 
3; 477. 

2 Diog. 130. 

’ . Floril. 17, 24 and 37; 
Sen. Ep. 21, 7; 14, 17; 2, 6: 
Honesta, inquit, res est lta 
paupertas. Ep. 17, 11: Multis 
parasse divitias non finis mise- 
riarum fuit, sed mutatio. 

‘ Stob. Flor. 17, 30. Conf. 
Sen. Ep. 9, 20: Si cui sua non 
videntur amplissima, licet to- 
tius mundi dominus sit tamen 
miser est. 

® Diog. 11; Stod. Floril. 17, 
34; Cic. Tusc. v. 31, 89; Sen. 
Ep. 25, 4. Epicurus lived very 
abstemiously. The charge of 
luxury brought against him 
was fully disposed of by Ga» 
sendi, De Vit. et Mor. Epic. 153. 
Timocrates, on the strength of 


one of his letters, asserts that 
he spent a mina every day on 
his table. If this statement be 
not a pure invention, it must 
refer to the whole circle of his 
friends. It could otherwise 
only have happened at such a 
time as the siege of Athens by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, when a 
modius of wheat cost 300 
drachme, and when Epicurus 
counted out to his friends the 
beans on which they lived. 
Plut. Demetr. 33. The further 
statement of Timocrates— 
(Diog. 6) abrdy dis ris tpépas 
dueiy awd tpvpis)—is certainly 
an unfounded calumny. The 
moderation of Epicurus is ad- 
mitted by Sen. Vit. B. 12,4; 13, 
1; and Epicurus flatters him- 
self, in Sen. Ep. 18, 9: Non 
toto asse pasci, Metrodorum, 
qui nondum tantum profecerit, 
toto; and, in Diog. 11, because 
he was satisfied with bread and 
water. Jbid. he writes: wdusor 
pot Tupod Kußrlou, i’ Sray Bov- 
Awpa: wodvredcéoacba, Siresuas. 
Still less have we any reason 
to connect the diseases of which 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


as Zeus.! 


He eschews passions which disturb peace 


of mind and the repose of life; considering it foolish 
to throw away the present in order to obtain an un- 
certain future, or to sacrifice life itself for the means 


of life, seeing he can only once enjoy it.? 


He 


therefore neither gives way to passionate love, nor to 


forbidden acts of profligacy.? 


Epicurus and some of his 
scholars died (as Plut. N. P. 
Suav. V. 5, 3 does, herein fol- 
lowing Timocrates in Diag. 7) 
with their presumed luxurious- 
ness. 

ı Stob. Floril. 17, 30. See 
p. 477, 2. 

2 Epicurus and Metrodorus, 
in Stab. Floril. 16,28 ; 20, Conf. 
Piut. Tran. An. 16, p. 474: 4 
ris abpioyw Huta Seduevos, Ss 
ono ’Erikoupos, hdiora spéceios 
pos thy abpov. 

3 Serious charges on this 
head, against which Gassendi 
defends him, are preferred 
against Epicurus by Timo- 
crates, in Dig. 6; but 
neither the testimony of Timo- 
crates, nor the fact that a 
woman of loose morality (see 
above p. 4U6) was in his society, 
can be considered conclusive. 
Chrysippus in Stobd. Floril. 63, 
31, calls Epicurus dvale@yros. 
Epicurus is, however, far below 
our standard of morality. Thus, 
in the quotation on p. 479, 1, 
he reckons ndoral 8: adpodiolwy 
among the necessary ingre- 
dients of the good. By Zustrat. 
in Eth. N. 48, such pleasures 
are included among $vs ixal (see 

. 476, 3), not among 78eval 
sayxasaı. They are treated in 
the same light by Zuor. v. 1050; 
and Plut. Qu. Conviv. iii. 6, 1, 


Fame he does not 


1, not. only discusses the most 
suitable time for the enjoy- 
ment of love, but quotes as the 
words of Epicurus: ei yépwy 6 
copis dv wal ph duvdueros aAN- 
oidCew it: tals THY KaAwY apaıs 
xalpeı wai ynAaphoeow (N. P. 
Suav. V.12, 3). These enjoy- 
ments, according to Epicurus, 
are only then allowed when 
they do not entail any bad con- 
sequences (Diog. 118), or pro- 
duce passionate states of feel- 
ing. Hence he not only forbids 
unlawful commerce (Dig. 118), 
but declares ot épac@hcec@ai 
toy oop6v. Diog. 118; Stob. 
Floril. 63, 31. Eros is defined 
= lex. Aphr. Top. 75) = oürrovos 
petits appodialwy. Conf. Plut. 
Amat. 19, 16, p. 765. It is con- 
sequently a passionate and dis- 
turbing state, which the wise 
man must avoid. The Stoics, 
on the contrary, allowed Eros 
to their wise man. The same 
view is taken of Eros by Lucre- 
tius, who cannot find words 
strong enough to express the 
restlessness and confusion en- 
tailed by love, the state of de- 
pendence in which it places 
man, and the loss to his fortune 
and good name. His advice is 
to allay passion as quickly as 
possible by means of Venus 
volgivaga, and to gratify it in 
a calm way. 


(3) Virtue. 


THE EPICURLANS. 


Incidentally the remembrance of philosophic dis- 
courses 1s mentioned! as a counterpoise to bodily 
pain ; properly speaking, mental pleasures and pains 
are not different from other pleasures in kind, but 
only in degree, by reason of their being stronger and 
more enduring. Accordingly Epicurus cannot escape . 
the admission that we have no cause for rejecting 
gross and carnal enjoyments if these can liberate us 
from the fear of higher powers, of death, and of 
sufferings ;? and thus the only consolation he can offer 
in pain is the uncertain one that the most violent 
pains either do not last long, or else put an end to 
life; and the less violent ones ought to be endured 
since they do not exclude a counterbalancing plea- 
sure? Hence victory over the impression of the 
moment must be won, not so much by mental force 
stemming the tide of feeling, as by a proper estimate 
of the conditions and actions of the senses. 

In no other way can the necessity of virtue 
be established in the Epicurean system. Agreeing 
with the strictest moralists, so far as to hold 
that virtue can be as little separated from happi- 
ness as happiness from virtue,‘ having even the 
testimony of opponents as to the purity and integrity 


! In his last letter (Diog. 
22), after describing l.is pain- 
ful illness, Epicurus continues: 
artıraperdrrero dt wacı TuvTOIS 
rd Kati Wuxi xaipoy dal 77, rev 
yeyovdtwy hui dsaAoyıouay prt- 


HY. 
2 Diog. 142; Cie. Fin. ii. 7, 


21. 
® Diog. 140; 133; Cio. Fin. 


i. 15,49; Plut. Aud. Po. 14, p. 
36; M. Aurel. vii. 33, 64. 

* Diog. 110: our loti nbdws 
Civ &vev Tod ppovinws Kal Kadrws 
kai Sixaies, ovde ppovinws Kal dı- 
xaiws & ev Tov jdews. The same 
p. 132, 138. Cie. Tusc. v. 9, 
26; Fin. i. 16, 50; 19, 62; Sen. 
Ep. 85, 18. 


INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS. 


of his moral teaching, which in its results differed 
in no wise from that of the Stoics;! Epicurus, never- 
theless, holds a position of strong contrast to the 
Stoics in respect of the grounds on which his moral 
theory is based. To demand virtue for its own sake 
seemed to him a mere phantom of the imagination. 
Those only who make pleasure their aim have a real 
object in life.?2 Virtue ‘has only a conditional value? 
as a means to happiness; or, as it is otherwise 
expressed,‘ Virtue taken by itself does not render a 
man happy, but the pleasure arising from the exer- 


cise of virtue. 


This pleasure the Epicurean system 


does not seek in the consciousness of duty fulfilled, 


1 Sen. Vit. Be. 13, 1 (conf. 
12, 4): In ea quidem ipse sen- 
tentia sum (invitis nec nostris 
popularibus — the Stoics — di- 
cam), sancta Epicurum et rec- 
ta priecipere, et si propius ac- 
cesseris tristia: voluptas enim 
illa ad parvum et exile revoca- 
tur, et quam nos virtuti legem 
dicimus eam ille dicit voluptati 
. . . itaque non dico, quod 
plerique nostrorum, sectam 
Epicuri flagitiorum ministram 
esse, sed illud dico: male audit, 
infamis est, et immerito. Ep. 
33, 2: Apud me vero Epicurus 
est et fortis, licet manuleatus 
sit. Seneca not infrequently 
quotes sayings of Epicurus, and 
calls (Ep. 6, 6) Metrodorus, 
Hermarchus, and Polyznus, 
magnos viros. Conf. Cio. Fin. 
ii. 26, 81. 

2 Epic. in Plut. Adv. Col. 
17, 3: eyh 8’ e—’ ndovds awvexeis 
mapaxare, kal obx dw’ Aperäs,keväs 
xaluaralas Kai ruvaxddeıs &xoboas 
Tey xdıwav Tas dAwidas, 


8 Ding. 138: 8:6 dt rhy Hovhy 
wal ras dperds deiv aipeiodaı ob 51’ 
abrds‘ Bowrep thy iarpın)v did thy 
dyleıay, kadd gyno. wal Aioryérns. 
Cic, Fin. i. 18, 42 (conf. ad Att. 
vii. 2): Ist enim vestr® exi’ 
mis pulcreque virtutes nisi 
voluptatem efficerent, quis eas 
aut laudabiles aut expetendas 
arbitraretur? ut enim medi- 
corum scientiam non ipsius 
artis sed bone valetudinis causa 
probamus, &c....; sic sapien- 
tia, que ars vivendi putanda 
est, non expeteretur si nihil eff- 
ceret; nunc expetitur quod est 
tanquam artifex conquirende# 
et comparande voluptatis. 
Alew. Aphr. De An. 156, b: [4 
&perh] wept thy exroyhy dorı Trav 
nödar kat’ "Enlxoupoy. 

* Sen. Ep. 85, 18: Epicurus 
quoque judicat, cum virtutem 
habeat beatum esse, sed ipsam 
virtutem non satis esse ad bea- 
tam vitam, quia beatum efliciat 
voluptas qu ex virtute est, non 
ipsa virtus. 
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or of virtuous action, but in the freedom from dis- 
quiet, fear, and dangers, which follows as a conse- 
quence from virtue. Wisdom and intelligence con- 
tribute to happiness by liberating us from the fear 
of the Gods and of death, by making us independent 
of immoderate passions and vain desires, by teaching 
us to bear pain as something subordinate and pass- 
ing, and by pointing the way to a more cheerful and 
natural life.! Self-control aids in that it points out 
the attitude to be assumed towards pleasure and 
pain, so as to receive the maximum of enjoyment 
and the minimum of suffering ;? valour, in that it 
enables us to overcome fear and pain ;* justice, in 
that it makes life possible without that fear of Gods 
and men, which ever haunts the transgressor.' To 
the Epicurean virtue is never an end in itself, but 
only a means to an end lying beyond—a happy 
life—but withal a means so certain and necessary, 
that virtue can neither be conceived without happi- 
ness, nor happiness without virtue. However un- 
necessary it may seem, still Epicurus would ever 
insist that an action to be right must be done not 
according to the letter, but according to the spirit 
of the law, not simply from regard to others, or by 
compulsion, but from delight in what is good.’ 


' Diog. 132 ; Cro, Fin. i. 13, v. 1152: The criminal can never 
43; 19, 62. rest, and often in delirium or 
* Cio. Fin. i. 18, 47. sleep betrays himself. Epicurus, 
® Cic. 1. c. 18, 49. Diog. however, refused to answer the 
120: rhy 88 dyBpelay ovce Hy question, Whether the wise man 
ylverOa, Aoyiope 8 Tov ouupd- would do what is forbidden, if 
povros. he could be certain of not be- 
‘ Cio. Fin. i. 16, 50; Diog. ing discovered? Pint. col. 34, 
144; Plut.N. P. Suav. Vivi,6,1; 1. 
Sen. Ep. 97,13 and 16. wer. s Philodemus, De Rhet. Vol. 


THE WISE MAN. 


- - The same claims were advanced by Epicurus on 
behalf of his wise man as the Stoics had urged on 
behalf of theirs. Not only does he attribute to him 
a control over pain, in nothing inferior to the Stoic 
insensibility of feeling, but he endeavours himself 
to describe the wise man’s life as most perfect and 
satisfactory in itself. Albeit not free from emotions, 
and in particular susceptible to the higher feelings of 
the soul such as compassion, the wise man finds his 
philosophic activity in no wise thereby impaired.! 
Without despising enjoyment, he is altogether master 
of his desires, and knows how to restrain them by 
intelligence, so that they never exercise a harmful 
influence on life. He alone has an unwavering cer- 
tainty of conviction ;? he alone knows how to do the 
right thing in the right way; he alone, as Metro- 
dorus observes,? knows how to be thankful. Nay, 
’ more, he is so far exalted above ordinary men, that 
Epicurus promises his pupils that, by carefully ob- 
serving his teaching, they will dwell as Gods among 
men ;* so little can destiny influence him, that he 
calls him happy under all circumstances.? Happi- 
ness may, indeed, depend on certain external condi- 


Herc. v. a, col 25: The laws 
ought to be kept r¢ uh 7a Siwpio- 
péva pdyoy, AAAG wal Ta Thy dpo- 
eideıavy abrois Exovra Siapvddr- 
Tew, näreiva ph ubvov ouverddror, 
GAAG why AavOdvwpey dwatdway- 
Tas, kal ned’ Hdorijs, ob 3: avdyxny, 
mal BeBalws, AA’ ob cadrevopérws. 

1 Diog. 117; 118; 119. 

2 Plut. Adv. Col. 19, 2. 

3 Diog. 118 ; Sen. Ep. 81, 11. 


The Stoic assertion of the 
equality of virtues and vices 
was, however, denied by the 
Epicureans. Diog. 120. 

* Diog. 136; conf. Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 7, 3; Zuor. iii. 
323. 

® Cic. Fin. i. 19, 61; v. 27 
80: Semper beatum esse sa- 
pientem. Tusc. v. 9, 26; Stod 
Serm. 17, 30. See p. 477. 
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tions; it may even be allowed that the disposition 
to happiness is not found in every nature, nor in 
every person;' but still, when it is found, its sta- 
bility is sure, nor can time affect its duration. For 
wi:dom—so Epicurus and the Stoics alike believed— 
is indestractible,? and the wise man’s happiness can 
never be increased by time. A life, therefore, bounded 
by time can be quite as complete as one not 20 
bounded.* 

Different as are the principles and the tone of 
the systems of the Stoics and of Epicurus, one and 
the same tendency may yet be traced in both—the 
tendency which characterises all the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy—the desire to place man in a position of 
absolute independence by emancipating him from 
connection with the external world, and by awaken- 
ing in him the consciousness of the infinite freedom 
of thought.‘ 

I Diog. 117. : of an involuntary loss of wis- 

2 Diog. 117: row &raf Yyerd- dom, perhaps through mad- 
pevoy copdy unkerı thy évarriay ness. 

AopBdvery 3idbeow phd’ dwardrdr- 3 Diog. 126; 145; Cie. Fin. 


rew éxévra. The latter words i. 19, 63. 
appear to admit the possibility * See also page 476, 2. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE EPICUREAN ETHICS CONTINUED: SPECIAL POINTS. 


THE general principles already laid down determine 
likewise the character of particular points in the 
moral science of the Epicureans. Epicurus, it is 
true, never developed his moral views to a systematic 
theory of moral actions and states, however much 
his pupils, particularly in later times, busied them- 
selves with morality and special points in asystem of 
morals.! Moreover, his fragmentary statements and 
precepts are very imperfectly recorded. Still, all that 
is known corresponds with the notion which we must 
form in accordance with those general views. All 
the practical rules given by Epicurus aim at con- 
ducting man to happiness by controlling passions 
and desires. The wise man is easily satisfied. He 
sees that little is necessary for supplying the wants 


ı We gather this from the 
fragments of Philodemus’ trea- 
tise wep) xaxwy kal Tür dy. 
cixeidvey Ayadür nal tay dv ols 
«el xal wept & The 10th book 
of this treatise gives a portrait 
of the érephoaves, and kindred 
faults, after the manner of 
Theophrastus; the 9th, a mild 


criticism of Xenophon’s and 
Aristotle's oixevopinds. It is ob- 
jected to the latter that the 
master of the house is there 
made (col. ii. 30) to rise earlier 
than his servants, and to go to 
bed later than they do, such 
conduct being tadaizwpoy «al 
dvolxesoy pirdoadpou, 
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of nature, and for emancipating from pain; that 
imaginary wealth knows no limit, whereas the riches 
required by nature may be easily acquired ;' that 
the most simple nourishment affords as much enjoy- 
ment as the most luxurious, and is at the same time 
far more conducive to health ; ? that therefore the re- 
striction of wants rather than the increase of posses- 
sions makes really rich;? and that he who is not 
satisfied with little will never be satisfied at all He 
therefore can like Epicurus live upon bread and 
water,’ and at the same time think himself as happy 


ı Diog. 144; 146; 130; Stob. 
Floril. 17, 23; Sen. Ep. 16, 7; 
Lmer, ii. 20; iii. 59; v. 1116; 
Philod. De Vit. ix. col. 12: iA0- 
odoy 8’ dor! wAobrov pxpdy: 9 
wapedéxaper dxodotGws [for thus 
and not by eöxalpos must the 
defective -ws be represented 
rois Kabiryeudow dv trois @ 
wAobrov Adyos. Conf. p. 476, 
8; 477. 

2 Diog. 130. 

® Stob. Floril. 17, 24 and 37; 
Sen. Ep. 21, 7; 14, 17; 2, 6: 
Honesta, inquit, res est lsta 
paupertas. Ep. 17, 11: Multis 
parasse divitias non finis mise- 
riarum fuit, sed mutatio. 

* Stab. Flor. 17, 30. Conf. 
Sen, Ep. 9, 20: Si cui sua non 
videntur amplissima, licet to- 
tius mundi dominus sit tamen 
miser est. 

® Diog. 11; Stod. Floril. 17, 
84; Cio. Tusc. v. 31, 89; Sen. 
Ep. 25, 4. Epicurus lived very 
abstemiously. The charge of 
luxury brought against him 
was fully disposed of by Gas 
sendi, De Vit. et Mor. Epic. 153. 
Timocrates, on the strength of 


one of his letters, asserts that 
he spent a mina every day on 
his table. If this statement be 
not a pure invention, it must 
refer to the whole circle of his 
friends. It could otherwise 
only have happened at such a 
time as the siege of Athens by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, when a 
modius of wheat cost 300 
drachms, and when Epicurus 
counted out to his friends the 
beans on which they lived. 
Piut. Demetr. 33. The further 
statement of Timocrates— 
(Diog. 6) abrdy Bis rs hudpas 
dueiv awd tpupijs)—is certainly 
an unfounded calumny. The 
moderation of Epicurus is ad- 
mitted by Sen. Vit. B. 12, 4; 13, 
1; and Epicurus flatters him- 
self, in Sen. Ep. 18, 9: Non 
toto asse pasci, Metrodorum, 
qui nondum tantum profecerit, 
toto; and, in Diog. 11, because 
he was satisfied with bread and 
water. Jbid. he writes: zdusyor 
pot rupod Kußrlov, Iv’ bray Bov- 
Ama wodureAcécacbat, Siveuar. 
Still less have we any reason 
to connect the diseases of which 
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as Zeus.! 


He eschews passions which disturb peace 


of mind and the repose of life; considering it foolish 
to throw away the present in order to obtain an un- 
certain future, or to sacrifice life itself for the means 


of life, seeing he can only once enjoy it.? 


He 


therefore neither gives way to passionate love, nor to 


forbidden acts of profligacy.? 


Epicurus and some of his 
scholars died (as Plu. N. P. 
Suav. V. 5, 3 does, herein fol- 
lowing Timocrates in Diog. 7) 
with their presumed luxurious- 


ness. 

ı Stob. Floril. 17, 30. See 
p. 477, 2. 

2 Epicurus and Metrodorus, 
in Stab. Floril. 16,28; 20, Conf. 
Plut. Tran. An. 16, p. 474: 4 
THs abpıor Iuwra Sedpevos, &s 
gnow 'Exixoupos, iiwra spdcacs 
wpds Thy abprov. 

3 Serious charges on this 
head, against which Gassendi 
defends him, are pref«rred 
against Epicurus by Timo- 
crates, in Ding. 6; but 
neither the testimony of Timo- 
crates, nor tbe fact that a 
woman of loose morality (see 
above p. 406) was in his society, 
can be considered conclusive. 
Chrysippus in Stob. Floril. 63, 
31, calls Epicurus ävaloßyros. 
Epicurus is, however, far below 
our standard of morality. Thus, 
in the quotation on P- 479, 1, 
he reckons ndoval 8.’ adpodialwy 
among the necessary ingre- 
dients of the good. By Lustrat. 
in Eth. N. 48, such pleasures 
are included among v0 ixai (see 
p. 476, 3), not among 7Sevai 
dsayxasıı. They are treated in 
the same light by Lwor. v. 1050; 
and Pluz. Qu. Conviv. iii. 6, 1, 


Fame he does not 


1, not only discusses the most 
suitable time for the enjoy- 
ment of love, but quotes as the 
words of Epicurus: ei -yépev 6 
cops Sy nal wh Surdueros wAn- 
oid(ew Irı Tals Tey Raddy adais 
xalpes wai ynAaphoecıw (N. P. 
Suav. V. 12, 3). These enjoy- 
ments, according to Epicurus, 
are only then allowed when 
they do not entailany bad con- 
sequences (Diog. 118), or pro- 
duce passionate states of feel- 
ing. Hence he not only forbids 
unlawful commerce ( Divg. 118), 
but declares our édpac@hcec@ai 
roy copdy. Diog. 118; Stob. 
Floril. 68, 31. Kros is defined 
(Alexw. Aphr. Top. 75) = obvrovos 
bpetıs Appodiclwy. Conf. Plut. 
Amat. 19, 16, p. 765. It is con- 
sequently a passionate and dis- 
turbing state, which the wise 
man must avoid. The Stoics, 
on the contrary, allowed Eros 
to their wise man. The same 
view is taken of Eros by Lucre- 
tius, who cannot find words 
strong enough to express the 
restlessness and confusion en- 
tailed by love, the state of de- 
pendence in which it places 
man, and the loss to his fortune 
and good name. His advice is 
to allay passion as quickly as 
possible by means of Venus 
volgivaga, and to gratify it in 
a calm way. 
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covet; and for the opinions of men he cares only so 
far as to wish not to be despised, since being despised 
would expose him to danger.! Injuries he can bear 
with calmness.? He cares not what may happen to 
him after death ;® nor envies any one the possessions 
which he does not himself value.‘ 

It has been already seen how Epicurus thought 
to rise above pains, and to emancipate himself from 
the fear of the Gods and death.” And it has been 
further noticed that he thinks to secure by means of 
his principles the same independence and happiness 
which the Stoics aspired to by means of theirs. But 
whilst the Stoics hoped to attain this indepen- 
dence by crushing the senses, Epicurus was content 
to restrain and regulate them. Desires he would not 
have uprooted, but he would have them brought into 
proper proportion to the collective end and condition 
of life, into the equilibrium necessary for perfect re- 
pose of mind. Hence, notwithstanding his own sim- 
plicity, Epicurus is far from disapproving, under all 
circumstances, of a fuller enjoyment of life. The 
wise man will not live as a Cynic or a beggar.® Care 
for business he will not neglect; only he will not 


1 Diog. 120; 140; Cio. Tusc. 
ii. 12, 28; Zwer. iii. 69; 993. 

t Sen. De Const. 16, 1. 

® Diog.118: ovdt rapijs ppor- 
rev. 

$ Luor. iii. 74. 

® See pp. 479, 455. A further 
argument may, however, be 
here quoted. In Plut. N. P. 
Suav. Viv. 16, 3, he says: Sr 
yboy vor acxity twas doridces 


Hliwr cuviyye, kal on epbdve: Tis 
mpogaywyns tov dypov rq perm, 
wal trav doxdraw NeoxAéous Ayer 
peuvynuedvos erhxero tH wera da- 
npiev ndovg. It is true that a 
certain mawkishness and self- 
conceit may be detected in this 


language. 
© Diog. 119; Philodem. De 
Vit. ix. 12; 27, 40. 
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trouble himself too much about it, and will prefer 
the business of education to any and every other.! 
Nor will he despise the attractions of art, al- 
though he is satisfied when obliged to do without 
them.? In short, his self-sufficiency will not consist 
in using little, but in needing little; and it is this 
freedom from wants which adds flavour to his more 
luxurious enjoyments.? His attitude to death is the 
same. Not fearing death, rather seeking it when he 
has no other mode of escaping unendurable suffer- 
ing, he will resort to suicide if necessary, but the 
cases will be rare, because he has learnt to be happy 





under all bodily pains. 


The Stoic’s recommendation 


of suicide finds no favour with him.‘ 


ı Diog. 120: erhoews wpovoh- 
cerGa nal Tov uddAAovros. 121: 
xpnparicerGal re dxd udyns cog¢las 
&rophoavra. The limitation im- 
plied in the text would, however, 
seem to require udıns. Philo- 
dem. in the same sense 1. c. 23, 
23, says that Epicurus received 
presents from his scholars. 
Conf. Piut. Adv. Col. 18, 3, also 
15, 31. 

2 Ding. 121: elxévas re dvabh- 
gew ei Exot: adbsapdpws Few dy 
ph oxoln (Cobet, not intelli- 
gibly: a8:apdpws &y axolns). 

® Epic. in Diog. 130: xal rhy 
abrdpnesay 58 ayaddr péya voul- 
(opey oby Iva xdvras Tois bAlyos 
xpepeba, GAA’ Sees dar ph Exauer 
Ta WOAAa Trois bAlyots xp&peda 
wexecpévos ‘ywnoles Sri Hdıora 
woduTeAcias dwodatovery ol Anıcra 
abrijis Secuevos. 

* The Epicurean in Cic. Fin. 
i. 15, 49: Si tolerabiles sint 


[dolores] feramus, sin minus, 
zquo animo e vita, cum ea non 
placeat, tanquam e theatro exe- 
amus. Epic. in Sen. Ep. 12, 
10: Malum est in necessitate 
vivere, sed in necessitate vivere 
necessitas nulla est. On the 
other hand, Ep. 24, 22: Objur- 
gat Epicurus non minus eos qui 
mortem concupiscunt, quam 
eos, qui timent, et ait: ridicu- 
lum est currere ad mortem 
teedio vitz, cum genere vite ut 
currendum esset ad mortem 
effeceris. Diog. 119, the older 
editions read: wal wnpwdels ras 
Bweis peOdgew abrdy Tov Blow. 
Cobet: nerdfew aitrdy rot Blov, 
Instead of wnpwdeis rnpwbévra is 
read, or, as we might prefer, in- 
stead of perdtew nerdfe. Sui- 
cide was only allowed by Epi- 
curus in extreme cases. In 
Seneca’s time, when an Epi- 
curean, Diodorus, committed 
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or of virtuous action, but in the freedom from dis- 
quiet, fear, and dangers, which follows as a conse- 
quence from virtue. Wisdom and intelligence con- 
tribute to happiness by liberating us from the fear 
of the Gods and of death, by making us independent 
of immoderate passions and vain desires, by teaching 
us to bear pain as something subordinate and pass- 
ing, and by pointing the way to a more cheerful and 
natural life! Self-control aids in that it points out 
the attitude to be assumed towards pleasure and 
pain, so as to receive the maximum of enjoyment 
and the minimum of suffering ;? valour, in that it 
enables us to overcome fear and pain ;? justice, in 
that it makes life possible without that fear of Gods 
and men, which ever haunts the transgressor.‘ To 
the Epicurean virtue is never an end in itself, but 
only a means to an end lying beyond—a happy 
life—but withal a means so certain and necessary, 
that virtue can neither be conceived without happi- 
ness, nor happiness without virtue. However un- 
necessary it may seem, still Epicurus would ever 
insist that an action to be right must be done not 
according to the letter, but according to the spirit 
of the law, not simply from regard to others, or by 
compulsion, but from delight in what is good.° 


ı Diog. 132; Cio. Fin. i. 18, v. 1152: The criminal can never 
43; 19, 62. rest, and often in delirium or 
2 Cio. Fin. i. 18, 47. sleep betrays himself. Epicurus, 
* Cio. 1. c. 18, 49. Diog. however, refused to answer the 
120: shy 88 dyBpelar ouce #h question, Whether the wise man 
yiveodaı, Aoyioug 8 Tov avupd- would do what is forbidden, if 
povros. he could be certain of not be- 
* Cic. Fin. i. 16, 50; Diog. ing discovered? Piut. col. 34, 
144; Plut.N. P. Suav. Vivi,6,1; 1. 
Sen. Ep. 97, 13 and 15. Lwer. s Philodemus, De Rhet. Vol. 


. THE WISE MAN. 


- - The same claims were advanced by Epicurus on 
behalf of his wise man as the Stoics had urged on 
behalf of theirs. Not only does he attribute to him 
a control over pain, in nothing inferior to the Stoic 
insensibility of feeling, but he endeavours himself 
to describe the wise man’s life as most perfect and 
satisfactory in itself. Albeit not free from emotions, 
and in particular susceptible to the higher feelings of 
the soul such as compassion, the wise man finds his 
philosophic activity in no wise thereby impaired.! 
Without despising enjoyment, he is altogether master 
of his desires, and knows how to restrain them by 
intelligence, so that they never exercise a harmful 
influence on life. He alone has an unwavering cer- 
tainty of conviction ;? he alone knows how to do the 
right thing in the right way; he alone, as Metro- 
dorus observes,? knows how to be thankful. Nay, 
‘ more, he is so far exalted above ordinary men, that 
Epicurus promises his pupils that, by carefully ob- 
serving his teaching, they will dwell as Gods among 
men ;‘ so little can destiny influence him, that he 
calls him happy under all circumstances.’ Happi- 
ness may, indeed, depend on certain external condi- 


Here. v. a, col 25: The laws 
ought to be kept r¢ uh TA dimpıc- 
péva pdvor, GAAG nal rd Thy duo- 
eldeıay abrois txovra B8:apvddr- 
Tey, KaKeiva ph udvov curcidér wy, 
GAA why AavOdvwper dwatdway- 
ras, nal sed’ höornjs, ob 8: avdyxny, 
ral BeBalws, &AA’ ob carevopdvws. 

1 Diog. 117; 118; 119. 

t Plut. Adv. Col. 19, 2. 

» Diog. 118; Sen. Ep. 81, 11. 


The Stoic assertion of the 
equality of virtues and vices 
was, however, denied by the 
Epicureans. log. 120. 

* Diog. 135; conf. Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 7, 3; Luer. iii. 
323. 

® Cie. Fin. i. 19, 61; v. 27 
80: Semper beatum esse sa- 
pientem. Tusc. v. 9, 26; Stod 
Serm. 17, 30. See p. 477. 
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tions; it may even be allowed that the disposition 
to happiness is not found in every nature, nor iu 
every person;! but still, when it is found, its sta- 
bility is sure, nor can time affect its duration. For 
wisdom—so Epicurus and the Stoics alike believed— 
is indestructible,? and the wise man’s happiness can 
never be increased by time. A life, therefore, bounded 
by time can be quite as complete as one not so 
bounded.® 

Different as are the principles and the tone of 
the systems of the Stoics and of Epicurus, one and 
the same tendency may yet be traced in both—the 
tendency which characterises all the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy—the desire to place man in a position of 
absolute independence by emancipating him from 
connection with the external world, and by awaken- 
ing in him the consciousness of the infinite freedom 
of thought.‘ 

1 Diog. 117. of an involuntary loss of wis- 

2 Diog. 117: rd» rat yerd- dom, perhaps through mad- 
Kevov copdy yunkerı thy dvarılav ness. 
Avußävew Bid0eow und’ ErarAdr- 3 Diog. 126; 145; Cie. Fin. 


rev éxéyra. The latter words i, 19, 63. 
appear to admit the possibility * See also page 476, 2. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE EPICUREAN ETHICS CONTINUED: SPECIAL POINTS. 


THE general principles already laid down determine 
likewise the character of particular points in the 
moral science of the Epicureans. Epicurus, it is 
true, never developed his moral views to a systematic 
theory of moral actions and states, however much 
his pupils, particularly in later times, busied them- 
selves with morality and special points in asystem of 
morals.' Moreover, his fragmentary statements and 
precepts are very imperfectly recorded. Still, all that 
is known corresponds with the notion which we must 
form in accordance with those general views. All 
the practical rules given by Epicurus aim at con- 
ducting man to happiness by controlling passions 
and desires. The wise man is easily satisfied. He 
sees that little is necessary for supplying the wants 


' We gather this from the 


criticism of Xenophon’s and 
fragments of Philodemus’ trea- 


Aristotle's oixovouinds. It is ob- 


tise wep! Kandy nal tay dy- 
cixesdvey &yadar nal raw dv ols 
«io! wal wept & The 10th book 
of this treatise gives a portrait 
of the Srephoavos, and kindred 
faults, after the manner of 
Theophrastus; the 9th, a mild 


jected to the latter that the 
master of the house is there 
made (col, ii. 30) to rise earlier 
than his servants, and to go to 
bed later than they do, such 
conduct being tadaixwpoy «al 
dvolxeoy pirdoadpou, 
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of nature, and for emancipating from pain; that 
imaginary wealth knows no limit, whereas the riches 
required by nature may be easily acquired ;' that 
the most simple nourishment affords as much enjoy- 
ment as the most luxurious, and is at the same time 
far more conducive to health ; * that therefore the re- 
striction of wants rather than the increase of posses- 
sions makes really rich;? and that he who is not 
satisfied with little will never be satisfied at all* He 
therefore can like Epicurus live upon bread and 
water,’ and at the same time think himself as happy 


1 Daog. 144 ; 146; 130; Stob. 
Floril. 17, 23; Sen. Ep. 16,7; 
Iner. ii. 20; iii. 59; v. 1115; 
Philod, De Vit. ix. col. 12: $Ao- 
dpe 8’ dar! wAobrou pixpdy’ 9 
wapeddraper dxodotOes [for thus 
and not by edxalpes must the 
defective -ws be represented 
Trois Kabiryeudoiy dv Trois we 
wAobrov Adyos. Conf. p. 476, 
8; 477. 

2 Diog. 180. 

® Stob. Floril. 17, 24 and 37; 
Sen. Ep. 21, 7; 14, 17; 2, 6: 
Honesta, inquit, res est lsta 
paupertas. Ep. 17, 11: Multis 
parasse divitias non finis mise- 
riarum fuit, sed mutatio. 

* Stab. Flor. 17, 30. Conf. 
Sen. Ep. 9, 20: Si cui sua non 
videntur amplissima, licet to- 
tius mundi dominus sit tamen 
miser est. 

® Diog. 11; Stob. Floril. 17, 
84; Cio. Tusc. v. 31, 89; Sen. 
Ep. 25, 4. Epicurus lived very 
abstemiously. The charge of 
luxury brought against him 
was fully disposed of by Gas 
sendi, De Vit. et Mor. Epic. 153. 
Timocrates, on the strength of 


one of his letters, asserts that 
he spent a mina every day on 
his table. If this statement be 
not a pure invention, it must 
refer to the whole circle of his 
friends. It could otherwise 
only have happened at such a 
time as the siege of Athens by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, when a 
modius of wheat cost 300 
drachme, and when Epicurus 
counted out to his friends the 
beans on which they lived. 
Plut. Demetr. 33. The further 
statement of Timocrates— 
(Diog. 6) abrdr dis hs Audpas 
dueiv aed tpupijs)—is certainly 
an unfounded calumny. The 
moderation of Epicurus is ad- 
mitted by Sen. Vit. B. 12, 4; 13, 
1; and Epicurus flatters him- 
self, in Sen. Ep. 18, 9: Non 
toto asse pasci, Metrodorum, 
qui nondum tantum profecerit, 
toto; and, in Diog. 11, because 
he was satisfied with bread and 
water. Ibid. he writes: wdudoyr 
pos tupod Kudvlov, ty’ Stray Bodb- 
Ama wodvreActcacat, Sdvesias. 
Still less have we any reason 
to connect the diseases of which 
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as Zeus.! 


He eschews passions which disturb peace 


of mind and the repose of life; considering it foolish 
to throw away the present in order to obtain an un- 
certain future, or to sacrifice life itself for the means 


of life, seeing he can only once enjoy it.? 


He 


therefore neither gives way to passionate love, nor to 


forbidden acts of profligacy.? 


Epicurus and some of his 
scholars died (as Plut. N. P. 
Suav. V. 5, 3 does, herein fol- 
lowing Timocrates in Dieg. 7) 
with their presumed luxurious- 


ess. 

ı Stob. Floril. 17, 30. See 
p. 477, 2. 

2 Epicurus and Metrodorus, 
in Stab. Floril. 16, 28; 20, Conf. 
Piut. Tran. An. 16, p. 474: 6 
ths avpioy Iuwora dSeduevos, &s 
gnow Exixoupos, Höısta spéceoe 
wpds Thy alpuov. 

? Serious on this 
head, against which Gassendi 
defends him, are preferred 
against Epicurus by Timo- 
crates, in Ding. 6; but 
neither the testimony of Timo- 
crates, nor the fact that a 
woman of loose morality (see 
above p. 4U6) was in his society, 
can be considered conclusive. 
Chrysippus in Stod, Floril. 63, 
31, calls Epicurus dvaloOyros. 
Epicurus is, however, far below 
our standard of morality. Thus, 
in the quotation on p. 479, 1, 
he reckons 78oval 51 appodiclwy 
among the necessary ingre- 
dients of the good. By Zustrat. 
in Eth. N. 48, such pleasures 
are included among Qua ixai (see 
p. 476, 3), not among #ndoval 
évayxaiai. They are treated in 
the same light by Zxor. v. 1050; 
and Plut. Qu. Conviv. iii. 6, 1, 


Fame he does not 


1, not only discusses the most 
suitable time for the enjoy- 
ment of love, but quotes as the 
words of Epicurus: ei yéper 6 
cogis dy wal ph duvdueros mAn- 
oıdleıw Irı rails ray KadG@y apais 
xalpeı nai ynAaphaecıw (N. P. 
Suav. V.12, 3). These enjoy- 
ments, according to Epicurus, 
are only then allowed when 
they do not entail any bad con- 
sequences (Diog. 118), or pro- 
duce passionate states of feel- 
ing. Hence he not only forbids 
unlawful commerce (Divg. 118), 
but declares obx épac@hoec@ai 
toy copdy. Diog. 118; Stob. 
Floril. 63, 31. Eros is defined 
(Alex. Aphr. Top. 75) = obvrovos 
bpekis Appodiclwy. Conf. Plut. 
Amat. 19, 16, p. 765. It is con- 
sequently a passionate and dis- 
turbing state, which the wise 
man must avoid. The Stoics, 
on the contrary, allowed Eros 
to their wise man. The same 
view is taken of Eros by Lucre- 
tius, who cannot find words 
strong enough to express the 
restlessness and confusion en- 
tailed by love, the state of de- 
pendence in which it places 
man, and the loss to his fortune 
and good name. His advice is 
to allay passion as quickly as 
possible by means of Venus 
volgivaga, and to gratify it in 
a calm way. 
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covet; and for the opinions of men he cares only so 
far as to wish not to be despised, since being despised 
would expose him to danger.! Injuries he can bear 
with calmness.? He cares not what may happen to 
him after death ;® nor envies any one the possessions 
which he does not himself value.* 

It has been already seen how Epicurus thought 
to rise above pains, and to emancipate himself from 
the fear of the Gods and death? And it has been 
further noticed that he thinks to secure by means of 
his principles the same independence and happiness 
which the Stoics aspired to by means of theirs. But 
whilst the Stoics hoped to attain this indepen- 
dence by crushing the senses, Epicurus was content 
to restrain and regulate them. Desires he would not 
have uprooted, but he would have them brought into 
proper proportion to the collective end and condition 
of life, into the equilibrium necessary for perfect re- 
pose of mind. Hence, notwithstanding his own sim- 
plicity, Epicurus is far from disapproving, under all 
circumstances, of a fuller enjoyment of life. The 
wise man will not live as a Cynic or a beggar.° Care 
for business he will not neglect; only he will not 


! Diog. 120; 140; Cio. Tusc. 
ii. 12, 28; ZLuer. iii. 59; 993. 

® Sen. De Const. 16, 1. 

® Diog.118: obdt rapijs ppor- 
rei. 

$ Luor. iii. 74. 

® See pp. 479, 455. A further 
argument may, 
here quoted. In Plu. N. P. 
Suav. Viv. 16, 3, he says: Sr: 
véo~ vooay aoxity tivds éoridoes 


however, be lan 


HlAwy curiye, nal ox epOdve ris 
mpocaywyns tov dypov TE Tpem, 
nal Ta» doxdrwy NeoxAcous Ad-yewr 
peuynudvos drhkero tH pera da- 
xpvoov ndovn. It is true that a 
certain mawkishness and self- 
conceit may be detected in this 


guage. 
© Diog. 119; Philodem. De 
Vit. ix. 12; 27, 40. 
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trouble himself too much about it, and will prefer 
the business of education to any and every other.! 
Nor will he despise the attractions of art, al- 
though he is satisfied when obliged to do without 
them.? In short, his self-sufficiency will not consist 
in using little, but in needing little; and it is this 
freedom from wants which adds flavour to his more 
luxurious enjoyments.* His attitude to death is the 
same. Not fearing death, rather seeking it when he 
has no other mode of escaping unendurable suffer- 
ing, he will resort to suicide if necessary, but the 
cases will be rare, because he has learnt to be happy 


under all bodily pains. 


The Stoic’s recommendation 


of suicide finds no favour with him.‘ 


! Diog. 120: nrhoews xpovoh- 
geodaı eal rot udAAovros. 121: 
xpnuarlaeodal re ard udyns aoglas 
&rophoastra. The limitation im- 
plied in the text would, however, 
seem to require udrns. Philo- 
dem. in the same sense l. c. 23, 
23, says that Epicurus received 
presents from his scholars. 
Conf. Piut. Adv. Col. 18, 3, also 
16, 31. 

3 Diog. 121: elxdvas re dvabh- 
aeıy ei Exar’ adiapdpws ev dy 
ph oxoln (Cobet, not intelli- 
gibly: Adıapdpws dy axolns). 

3 Epic. in Diog. 130: nal rh» 
abrdpneiay 8¢ ayabdy péya voul- 
(oper obx Iva xdvtws Trois bAlyots 
xpmopeda, AAA' Bros dür uh Exaperv 
T& word ois dAlyos xp&ueda 
wereicuevo ‘yynolws Sr fdi07Ta 
wodureXeias dwoAatovery of hriora 
abrns Secpevot. 

* The Epicurean in Cic. Fin. 
i. 15, 49: Si tolerabiles sint 


[dolores] feramus, sin minus, 
quo animo e vita, cum ea non 
placeat, tanquam e theatro exe- 
amus. Epic. in Sen. Ep. 12, 
10: Malum est in necessitate 
vivere, sed in necessitate vivere 
necessitas nulla est. On the 
other hand, Ep. 24, 22: Objur- 
gat Epicurus non minus eos qui 
mortem concupiscunt, quam 
eos, qui timent, et ait: ridicu- 
lum est currere ad mortem 
teedio vite, cum genere vite ut 
currendum esset ad mortem 
effeceris. Diog. 119, the older 
editions read: nal anpwdels ras 
Ewes pebdgery abrdy Tov Blov. 
Cobet: nerdfew abrdy rot Blov. 
Instead of xnpwels wnpwOdyra is 
read, or, as we might prefer, in- 
stead of perdtew den Sui- 
cide was only allowed by Epi- 
curus in extreme cases. In 
Seneca’s time, when an Epi- 
curean, Diodorus, committed 
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However self-sufficing the wise man may be, 
still Epicurus will not separate him from connec- 
tion with others. Not, indeed, that he believed with 
the Stoics in the natural relationship of all rational 
beings.! Yet even he could form no idea of human 
life except in connection with human society. He 
does not, however, assign the same value to all forms 
of social life. Civil society and the state have for 
him the least attraction. Civil society is only an 
external association for the purpose of protection. 
Justice reposes originally on a contract entered 
into for purposes of mutual security? Laws are 
made for the sake of the wise, not to prevent 
their committing, but to prevent their suffering in- 
justice.2 Law and justice are not, therefore, bind- 
ing for their own sake, but for the general good ; 
nor is injustice to be condemned for its own sake, 
but only because the offender can never be free from 
fear of discovery and punishment.‘ There is not, 
therefore, any such thing as universal, unchangeable 
justice. The claims of justice only extend to a 
limited number of beings and nations—those, in 
fact, which are able and willing to enter into the 
social compact. And the particular applications of 
justice which constitute positive right differ in dif- 


154. From 


suicide, his fellow-scholars were 3 


unwilling to allow that suicide 
was permitted by the precepts 
of Epicurus (Sen. Vit. B. 19, 1). 

ı Epiet. Diss. ii. 20, 6: ’Exi- 
xoupos Srav dyaipeiy Odin Thy 
guohy xowevlay avOphxos wpds 
G@AAhAous, «.7.A. 


Diog. 150; 
this point of view, Luer. v. 
1106, gives a long description 
of the rise of a state. 

® Sted. Floril. 43, 139. 

* Diog. 150; Luer. v. 1149; 
Sen. Ep. 97, 13, and 15; Plut. 
Adv. Col. 35. See p. 482, 4. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS, 


ferent cases, and change with circumstances. What 
is felt to be conducive to mutual security must pass 
for justice, and whenever a law is seen to be inex- 
pedient it is no longer binding.! The wise man will 
therefore only enter into political life in case and 
in as far as this is necessary for his own safety. 
Sovereign power is a good, inasmuch as it protects 
from harm. He who pursues it, without thereby at- 
taining this object, acts most foolishly.? Since pri- 
vate individuals live as a rule much more quietly 
and safely than statesmen, it was natural that the 
Epicureans should be averse to public affairs ; public 
life, after all, is a hindrance to what is the real end- 
in-chief—wisdom and happiness.* Their watchword 
is Aade Biwcas.4 To them the golden mean 
seemed by far the most desirable lot in life’ They 
only advise citizens to take part in public affairs 
when special circumstances render it necessary,® or 
when an individual has such a restless nature that 


¢ Plut. De Latenter Viven- 


' Diog. 150-158. 
do, c. 4. In this respect, T. 


3 Diog. 140. 


s Plut. =: Col. 31; 33, 4; 
N. P. Suav. Vivi, 16, 9; Epiotet. 
Diss. i. 23, 6; Lwor. v. 1125; 
Cic. pro Sext. 10,23. Philodem. 
zepl dntopwäis (Vol. Herc. iv.) 
col. 14: ob8 xpnolun» iryobueda 
Thy wodituchy Büvayıy, ofr’ abrois 
Tois nentnudvos, obre Talis wöiecnıy, 
aurhy nad’ adthy: GAAd woAAdats 
aitlay xal cuppopey dynxtarey, 
when combined with upright- 
ness, it benefits the community, 
and is sometimes useful; at 
other times, harmful to states- 
men themselves. 


Pomponius Atticus is the true 


type of an Epicurean, on 
whose conduct during the civil 
war and withdrawal from public 
life, see Nepos, Att. 6. 

® Metrodorus, in Stod. Floril. 
45, 26: dv wéra phre os Adwy 
dvarrpépou uhre as xavow: Td 
bey yap dxxaretra: 7d 82 xaipopu- 
Aaxetras, 

* Seneca well expresses the 
difference on this point be- 
tween Epicureans and Stoics in 
the passage quoted, p. 320, 3. 
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he cannot be content with the quiet of private life.! 
Otherwise they are too deeply convinced of the 
impossibility of pleasing the masses to wish even to 
make the attempt.? For the same reason they appear 
to have been partisans of monarchy. The stern and 
unflinching moral teaching of the Stoics had found 
its political expression in the unbending republican 
spirit, so often encountered at Rome. Naturally the 
soft and timid spirit of the Epicureans took shelter 
under a monarchical constitution. Of their political 
principles one thing at least is known, that they did 
not consider it degrading for a wise man to pay court 
to princes, and under all circumstances they re- 
commended unconditional obedience to the powers 
that be.? 

Family life is said to have been deprecated by 
Epicurus equally with civil life.‘ Stated thus baldly, 
this is an exaggeration. It appears, however, to 
be established, that Epicurus believed it to be gene- 
rally better for the wise man to forego marriage and 
the rearing of children, since he would thereby save 
himself many disturbances.® It is also quite credible 


' Plut. Tranq. An. c. 2, p. Quam regere imperio res velle 


65. et regna tenere. 

3 Epic. in Sen. Ep. 29, 10: 
Nunquam volui populo placere; 
nam qu ego scio non probat 
populus, que probat populus 
ego nescio. Similar expressions 
from Stoics have been pre- 
viously quoted. 

® Diog. 121: nat növapxor dr 
nad Separetoew [roy aopdr). 
Luor. v. 1125 :— 

Ut satius multo jam sit parere 

quietum, 


* Epict. Diss. i. 23, 3 (against 
Epicurus): dıarl dwooupBovdrcvers 
Te TOPE Texvorpopew; ti poBy 
ah 8d Tavra eis Abwas duwécy ; 
ii. 20, 20: ’Erixoupos ra utv dv- 
Spds wdyr’ dwexdparo Kal ra oixo- 
Seoxérov xal PlAou, The last 
words prove with what cau- 
tion these statements must be 
taken. 

* Diog. 119. The passage 
is, however, involved in much 
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that he declared the love of children towards parents 
to be no inborn feeling.! This view is, after all, only 
a legitimate consequence of his materialism; but it 
did not oblige him to give up parental love altoge- 
ther. Nay, it is asserted of him that he was any- 
thing but a stranger to family affections.? 

The highest form of social life was considered by 
Epicurus to be friendship—a view which is peculiar 
in a system that regarded the individual as the 
atom of society. Such # system naturally attributes 
more value to a connection with others freely en- 
tered upon and based on individual character and 
personal inclination, than to one in which a man 
finds himself placed without any choice, as a mem- 
ber of a society founded on nature or history. The 
basis, however, on which the Epicurean friendship 
rests is very superficial; regard is mainly had to 
its advantages, and in some degree to the natural 
effects of common enjoyments; * but it is also treated 


obscurity, owing toadifference nuptiis. Like riches, honours, 


of reading. The earlier text 
was: Kal phy «al yauhoey ral 
Texvorochoeyw Toy Topdy, ws 'Eri- 
koupos dv rats S:aroplas xal dr 
rais wep) piaews. Kara weploracw 
Se wore Blov ob yaujnoew. Cobet 
reads instead : xal undt yanhaeır 
pundt rexvowoihoew tov goody... 


xara wepioracw de wore Blov | 


yaunoeyv. What the MS. autho- 
rity for this reading is, we are 
not told. In sense it agrees 
with Hieron. Adv. Jovin. i. 191, 
quoting from Seneca, De Matri- 
monio: Epicurus... raro dicit 
sapienti ineunda conjugia, quia 
multa incommoda admixta sunt 


health, ita et uxores sitas in 
bonorum malorumque confinio, 
grave autem esse viro sapienti 
venire in dubium, utram bonam 
an malam ducturus sit. 

1 aoe Adv. Col. 27,6; De 
Am. Prol. 2, p. 495; Epictet. 
Diss. i. 23, 3. js Fer 

2? Diog. 10: # re wpds robs 
yovdas ebxapıorla xal 4 xpds Tods 
&3eAgods evwoila. Diogenes him- 
self appeals to Epicurus’ testa- 
ment, tdid. 18. 

® Diog. 120: wal rhy dırlar 
5d tas xpelas [Ylveodaı) ... 
cuvloragéa: dt abrhy Kata Kotyw- 


ylav &y rais ndovais, Epic, Ibid. 


C. Friend- - 
ship. 
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in such a way, that its scientific imperfection has no 
influence on its moral importance. Only one section 
of the School, and that not the most consistent, 
maintained that friendship is pursued in the first in- 
stance for the sake of its own use and pleasure, but 
that it subsequently becomes an unselfish love.! 
The assumption that among the wise there exists 
a tacit agreement requiring them to love one another 
as much as they love themselves, is clearly only a lame 
shift.? Still, the Epicureans were of opinion that a 
grounding of friendship on motives of utility was not 
inconsistent with holding it in the highest esteem. 
Friendly connection with others affords so plea- 
sant a feeling of security, that it entails the most 
enjoyable consequences; and since this connection 
can only exist when friends love one another as 
themselves, it follows that self-love and the love of a 
friend must be equally strong.? 

Even this inference sounds forced, nor does it 


quem ipse circumventum hostili 


148 (also in Cie. Fin. i. 20, 68): 
custodia liberet. Cie. Fin. i. 


Kal rhy dv abrois Tots Spiopevors 
acodAeay gidlas udAıora Krhoes 
Bei-voulleıu ouvreAouuérnp.( Cobet, 
however, reads: giAlas udAıoTra 
xaridety elva: ouvreAuuévny, in 
which case ¢:Alg should be sub- 
stituted for g:Alas or else erhoe 
for xarıdew.) Sen. Ep. 9, 8: 
The wise man needs a friend, 
non ad hoc quod Epicurus dice- 
bat in hac ipsa epistola (a letter 
in which Stilpo’s cynical self- 
contentment is blamed), ut 
habeat, qui sibi segro adsideat, 
succurrat in vincula conjecto 
vel inopi; sed ut habeat ali- 


quem, cui ipse wgro adsideat, 


20, 66: Cum solitudo et vita 
sine amicis insidiarum et metus 
plena sit, ratio ipsa monet ami- 
citias comparare, quibus partis 
confirmatur animus et a 
pariendarum voluptatum se- 
jungi non potest, etc. On the 
same grounds, Philodem. De 
Vit. ix. (V. Bere. iii.) col. 24, 
argues that it is much better 
to cultivate friendship than to 
withdraw from it. 

1 Cic. Fin. i. 20, 69. 

* Ibid. 70. 

* Ibid. 67. 
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fully state the grounds on which Epicurus’s view of nap. 


the value of friendship reposes. That view, in fact, 
was anterior to all the necessary props of the system. 
What Epicurus requires is primarily enjoyment. The 
first conditions of such enjoyment, however, are in- 
ward repose of mind, and the removal of fear of 
disturbances. But Epicurus was far too effeminate 
and dependent on externals to trust his own powers 
to satisfy these conditions. He needed the sup- 
port of others, not only to obtain their help in 
necessity and trouble, and to console himself for 
the uncertainty of the future, but still more, to 
make sure of himself and his principles by having 
the approval of others, and thus obtaining an inward 
satisfaction which he could not otherwise have 
had. Thus, the approval of friends is to him the 
pledge of the truth of his convictions. In sympathy 
with friends his mind first attains to a strength by 
which it is able to rise above the changing cir- 
cumstances of life. General ideas are for him too 
abstract, too unreal. A philosopher who considers 
individual beings as alone real, and perceptions as 
absolutely true, cannot feel quite happy and sure of 
his ground, unless he finds others to go with him.! 
The enjoyment which he seeks is the enjoyment 
of his own cultivated personality; and wherever 
this standard prevails, particular value is attached 


I The same need finds ex- tern, that so he may live, as it 
ion in the advice given by were, tually under his 
Epicurus (Sen. Ep. 11, 8; 25, eye. Man requires a stranger 
6): Let every one choose some to give him moral support. 
distinguisbed man as his pat- 
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to the personal relations of society, and to friend- 
ship.! 

Hence Epicurus uses language on the value and 
necessity of friendship which goes far beyond the 
grounds on which he bases it. Friendship is uncon- 
ditionally the highest of earthly goods.? It is far more 
important in whose company we eat and drink, than 
what we eat and drink? In case of emergency, the 
wise man will not shrink from suffering the greatest 
pains, even death, for his friend.‘ 

It is well known that the conduct of Epicurus 
and his followers was in harmony with these pro- 
fessions. The Epicurean friendship is hardly less 
celebrated than the Pythagorean.6 There may be 
an offensive mawkishness and a tendency to mutual 
admiration apparent in the relations of Epicurus to 
his friends,® but of the sincerity of his feelings there 


ı Ag illustrations in modern 
times, the réunions of the 
French freethinkers, or the 
societies of Rousseau, Mendels- 
sohn, Jacobi, may be mentioned. 
It deserves notice that in these 
societies, as amongst the Epi- 
cureans, an important part was 
played by women. This is 
quite natural, when philosophy 
is confined to cultivated inter- 
course and conversation. 

2 Diog. 148: dv  vopla wapa- 
onevd(eras els thy Tov 8Aov Blov 
naxapı6rnra TOAD ueyıordv dotw 
4 rhs plas «riots. Cio. Fin. 
ii. 25, 80: Epicurus exalts 
friendship to heaven. In Diog. 
120, Cobet reads instead of the 
usual HlAov re obdeva wrhaeadaı 
[rdv 00,dv], which is altogether 


untrustworthy, #lAwv re obder 
wrhoeodar. 

s Sen. Ep. 19, 10, with the 
addition: Nam sine amico vis- 
ceratio leonis ac lupi vita est. 

‘ Plut. Adv.Col.8,7; Diog. 
121. We have no reason to 
suppose, with Ritter, iii. 474, 
that this was not the expres- 
sion of a realsentiment. That 
it is inconsistent we can well 
allow. 

* The Epicureans in Cie. 
Fin. i. 20, 66: At vero Epi- 
curus unain domo, et ea quidem 
apgusta, quam magnos quanta- 
que amoris conspiratione con- 
sentientes tenuit amicorum 
greges ! quod fitetiam nunc ab 
Epicureis. Zdid. ii. 25, 80. 

* Instances have already 
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can be no doubt. One single expression refer- 
ring to the property of friends,! is encugh to prove 
what a high view Epicurus held of friendship; and 
there is evidence to show that he aimed at a higher 
improvement of his associates.” 

In other respects Epicurus bore the reputation 
of being a kind, benevolent, and genial companion.? 
His teaching bears the same impress. It meets 
the inexorable sternness of the Stoics by insisting 
on compassion and forgiveness,‘ and supersedes 
its own egotism by the maxim that it is more 





been quoted, p. 418, 2, of the 
extravagant honours required 
by Epicurus; nor did he fail 
to eulogise his friends, as the 
fragments of his letters to Leon- 
tion, Themista, and Pythocles 
( Diog. 5) pruve. When Metro- 
dorus had tried to obtain the 
release of a captive friend, Epi- 
curusapplauded him (Plut.N.P. 
Sua. Vivi, 15, 5, Adv. Col. 33, 2): 
os ed Te Kal veav.nws dE borews 
&rade xaréBn Midpe TE Zupp Bon- 
Chawv. Ihid. 15, 8, he expresses 
his thanks for a present : Sales 
Te kal peyadompenws dreueAhönte 
Tuwv Te wept thy tov alrov Kopt- 
Shy, al odpayophan onucia dydddeı- 
x0e ris pds dud edvolas. He 
wrote of Pythocles before he 
was 18: ob« elva: pdow dv BAn 
ay ‘EAAdB: Aueivw, nal Teparıkas 
abröy ed AnayydAicıy, kal mdoxeıv 
ab 1d Tay yuvamkav, evyduevos dve- 
péonra elvas wdyra kai äveriphova 
ans swepBodtjs Tov veayıckov 
(Plut. Adv. Col. 29, 2); and 
he also said (Philodem. wepl 
nappnolas, Fr. 6, V. Here. v. 
2, 11): ds 8h MvOoxdAda roxny 


Oedoe: waph Td Tedenioudvor, 
Compare the remarks on p. 
488, 3. 

1 Diog. 11: 1év Te ’Exlxovpox 
un Gkovy eis Tb Kowdy kararıde- 
odaı tas ovalas xabdwep roy TIv- 
Oaydpay nove ra Tür olrwy 
Adyovra, ArıoTobvrwv yap elvas rd 
roovroy‘ e¢ 8 aslarwy ovde 
plrwr. 

* Philodem. ep! wapsnolas 
(V. Herc. v. 2), Fr. 15; 72; 73, 
mentions Epicurus and Metro- 


dorus as patterns of genial. 


frankness towards friends. 
Probably the words in Ser. Ep. 
28, 9—initium salutis est noti- 
tia peccati—are taken from a 
moral exhortation addressed to 
a friend. 

* Not only does Diogenes 
9, praise his unequalled bene- 
volence, his kindness to his 
slaves, and his general geniality, 
but Cicero calls him (Tusc. ii. 
19, 44) vir optimus, and (Fin. 
ii, 25, 30) bonum virum et co- 
mem et humanum. 

* Diog. 118: oÖre nordeeıv 
olxéras dAchseiv udyroı, Kal avy 
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blessed t> give than to receive.! The number of 
such maxims on record is. no doubt, limited ; never- 
theless, the whole tone of the Epicurean School is 
a plelge of the humane and generous character of 
its moral teaching” To this trait that School 
owes its chief importance in history. By its theory 
of utility it undoubtedly did much harm, partly 
exposing, partly helping forward, the moral decline 
of the classic nations. Still, by drawing man away 
from the outer world within himself, by teaching 
him to seek happiness in the beautifal type of 
a cultivated mind content with itself, it contri- 
buted quite as much as Stoicism, though after a 
gentler fashion, to the development and the exten- 
sion of a more independent and more universal 
morality. 


yréuny ru skew tay awoudaler. ipse bonus vir fuit et multi 


121: dmyaglecoOal tu dal 16 
Siep0dbpar:. 

ı Plat. N. P. Ruav. Vi. 15, 4 
(similarly C. Princ. Philos. 3, 
2, p. 778): abrol 8% Shrov Adyev- 
ow ds Td ed worety Höıdr dors TOU 
wdoxew. Conf. Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 123. A similar maxim is 
attributed by “dan, V. H. xiii. 
13, to Ptolemy Lagi. Conf. 
Acts xx. 35. 

Cic. Fin. ii. 25, 81: Et 


Epicurei fuerunt et hodie sunt, 
et in aınicitiis fideles et in omni 
vita constantes et graves nec 
voluptate sed officio consilia 
moderantes. Atticus is a well- 
known example of genuine 
human kindness and ready self- 
sacrifice, and Horace may be 
also quoted as an illustration 
of the same character. See 
Steinhart's remarks, !. c. p. 470. 
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CHAPTER XX1. 


THE EPICUREAN SYSTEM AS A WHOLE; ITS POSITION 
IN HISTORY. 


Ir has often been urged against the Epicurean philo- 


sophy, that it is deficient both in coherence and _ 


consistency. Nor is this objection without founda- 
tion. If we come to the study of it, looking for a 
complete scientific groundwork, or a strictly logical 
development, we shall certainly be disappointed. 
It is not difficult to show in what contradictions 
Epicurus was involved ; in professing to trust the 
senses wholly and entirely, and yet going beyond 
the senses to the hidden causes of things; in 
despising logical forms and laws, and at the same 
time building up his whole system on deductions ; 
in holding that all sensations are true, but yet 
maintaining that a portion of the realities which 
they represent as belonging to things is only 
relative. Nor were these the only inconsistencies. 
At one time only natural causes and laws are 
acknowledged, and any such thing as free will and 
imagination is ignored ; at another, by the doctrine 
of the swerving aside of atoms and of the human 
will, unexplained caprice is elevated to the rank of 
law. Pleasures and pains are all referred to bodily 
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Cuar. sensations, and yet mental states are called higher’ 
_XXI- and more important; nay, more, even from a basis 
of selfishness rules and precepts of humanity, justice, 
love, faithfulness, and devotion are deduced. It 
ought not, however, to be forgotten that the Stoics, 
to whom the claim of clear and consistent thought 
cannot be denied, were involved in similar difficul- 
ties. They, like the Epicureans, built up a rational 
system on a basis of the senses. They, too, con- 
structed an ideal theory of morals on a material 
groundwork of metaphysics. They, too, declared 
that universal law is the only active power, whilst 
they maintained that reality belongs only to the 
world of matter. They, too, deduced a strict theory 
of virtue from the principle of self-preservation ; 
‘not to mention the inconsistent attitude which they 
assumed towards the popular religion. To deny 
to the Stoics.a unity and connectedness of system, 
because of these scientific defects and inconsistencies, 
would be felt to be doing them an injustice. And 
can Epicureanism be fairly condemned, when its 
faults are essentially of the same kind (though a little 
more obvious) as those of the Stoics, without a single 
extenuating circumstance which can be urged on its 
behalf ? 

The strongest argument in favour of Epicureanism 
is that the development of the system does not 
pretend to rest upon an intellectual platform. Epi- 
curus sought in philosophy a path to happiness, 
a school of practical wisdom. For him knowledge 
has only a secondary value, because it contributes 
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to this end; indeed, both the tone and the 
results of his intellectual activity were determined 
by a reference to this end. In the case of the Stoics, 
however, it has been already seen that the compara- 
tive subordination of Logic and Natural Science to 
Moral Science, the going back to the older view of 
nature, the vindication of the truth of the senses 
and of the reality of matter, grew out of their pecu- 
liarly one-sided view of the scope of philosophy. In 
the case of Epicurus the same results appear, and all 


_the more markedly, since Epicurus did not, like 


the Stoics, look for happiness in subordination to a 
universal law, but in individual gratification or plea- 
sure. For him the recognition of a universal law 
had not the same importance as for the Stoics; and 
consequently Epicurus did not feel the same need of a 
scientific method as they had done. He could there- 
fore more exclusively content himself with the im- 
pressions of the senses, and regard them as the only 
unfailing source of knowledge. No necessity com- 
pelled him to advance from pure materialism to a 
view of matter in which it is described as possessing 
a soul, and made to be the bearer of reason. In fact, 
the more exclusively everything was referred by him 
to mechanical causes, the more easily could he regard 
the individual as independent of all superhuman 
forces in his pursuit of happiness, and left entirely 
to himself and his natural powers. No system in 
ancient times has so consistently carried out the 
mechanical view of nature as that of the Atomists. 
None, therefore, afforded such a strong metaphysical 
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support to the Epicurean views of the absolute 
worth of the individual. It was as natural for Epi- 
curus to build on the teaching of Democritus as for 
the Stoics to build on that of Heraclitus. But Epi- 
curus, influenced probably more by practical than by 
scientific considerations, allowed himself, by his theory 
of the swerving aside of atoms, to destroy the con- 
sistency of the theory of Democritus.! 

It is hardly necessary to notice here how the dis- 
tinctive features of the Epicurean morals were deve- 
loped out of their theory of happiness, in contrast _ 
to the Stoic teaching. The happiness of Epicurus, 
however, does not depend upon sensual gratification 
as such, but upon repose of mind and cheerfulness 
of disposition. His theory of morals, therefore, not- 
withstanding its foundation in pleasure, bears a 
nobler character, which is seen in its language as to 
the wise man’s relations to the pains and passions of 
the body, to poverty and riches, to life and death, 
quite as much as in the mild humanity and the 
warm and hearty appreciation of friendship by the 
Epicurean School. The rationalising spirit of tbat 
School was undoubtedly opposed to any religious 
belief which supposed an intervention of God in the 
course of the world, or the world’s influence on man 
for weal or woe; but its appeal to the senses without 
criticism placed no objection in the way of admitting 
divine beings, from whom no such intervention need 
be feared. Nay, more, this belief seemed the most 
natural ground for explaining the popular belief in 


1 See p. 445. 
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Gods. It satisfied an inborn and apparently keenly felt 
want by supplying an appropriate object of devotion, 
and a standard by which to test the accuracy of moral 
ideas. Hence, notwithstanding scientific defects and 
contradictions, the whole system of Epicurus bears a 
definite stamp. All the essential parts of that sys- 
tem are subservient to one and the same end. The 
consistent working out of a scientific view of nature 
is looked for in vain ; but there is no lack of consis- 
tency arising from an undeniable reference of the 
individual to a definite and practical standard. 
Looking to the wider historical relations of the 
Epicurean system, the first point which calls for re- 
mark is the relation of that system to Stoicism. 
The contrast between the two Schools is obvious; 
attention having been already drawn to it on all the 
more important points. It is likewise well known 
that a constant rivalry existed between the two 
Schools during their whole careers, that the Stoics 
looked down on the Epicureans, and circulated many 
calumnies with respect to their morals. For these 
statements proofs may be found in the preceding 
pages. Nevertheless, the two Schools are related 
in so many respects, that they can only be regarded 
as parallel links connected in one chain, their dif- 
ferences being varieties where the same main ten- 
dency exists. Both agree in the general character 
of their philosophy. In both practical considerations 
prevail over speculation. Both treat natural science 
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blessed to give than to receive! The number of 
such maxims on record is, no doubt, limited ; never- 
theless, the whole tone of the Epicurean School is 
a pledge of the humane and generous character of 
its moral teaching? To this trait that School 
owes its chief importance in history. By its theory 
of utility it undoubtedly did much harm, partly 
exposing, partly helping forward, the moral decline 
of the classic nations. Still, by drawing man away 
from the outer world within himself, by teaching 
him to seek happiness in the beautiful type of 
a cultivated mind content with itself, it contri- 
buted quite as much as Stoicism, though after a 
gentler fashion, to the development and the exten- 
sion of a more independent and more universal 
morality. 


yrdaunv ti Sew trav crouvdaley. 
121: dwixaplaeodal tur dal rE 
SiopOdpari. 

ı Plut. N. P. Suav. Vi. 15, 4 
a C. Princ. Philos. 3, 
» p. 778): abrol 8t &hrou Adyov- 
ow &s Td ed woreiv Abıdv darı TOU 
wdoxew. Conf, Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 123. A similar maxim is 
attributed by lian, V. H. xiii. 
13, to Ptolemy Lagi. Conf. 

Acts xx. 35. 
Cie. Fin. ii. 25, 81: Et 


Ipse bonus vir fuit et multi 
Epicurei fuerunt et hodie sunt, 
et in aınicitiis fideles et in omni 
vita constantes et graves nec 
voluptate sed officio consilia 
moderantes. Atticus is a well- 
known example of genuine 
human kindness and ready self- 
sacrifice, and Horace may be 
also quoted as an illustration 
of the same character. See 
Steinhart's remarks, !. c. p. 470. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE EPICUREAN SYSTEM AS A WHOLE; ITS POSITION 
IN HISTORY. 


It has often been urged against the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, that it is deficient both in coherence and 
consistency. Nor is this objection without founda- 
tion. If we come to the study of it, looking for a 
complete scientific groundwork, or a strictly logical 
development, we shall certainly be disappointed. 
It is not difficult to show in what contradictions 
Epicurus was involved; in professing to trust the 
senses wholly and entirely, and yet going beyond 
the senses to the hidden causes of things; in 
despising logical forms and laws, and at the same 
time building up his whole system on deductions; 
in holding that all sensations are true, but yet 
maintaining that a portion of the realities which 
they represent as belonging to things is only 
relative. Nor were these the only inconsistencies. 
At one time only natural causes and laws are 
acknowledged, and any such thing as free will and 
imagination is ignored ; at another, by the doctrine 
of the swerving aside of atoms and of the human 
will, unexplained caprice is elevated to the rank of 
law. Pleasures and pains are all referred to bodily 
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sensations, and yet mental states are called higher’ 
and more important; nay, more, even from a basis 
of selfishness rules and precepts of humanity, justice, 
love, faithfulness, and devotion are deduced. It 
ought not, however, to be forgotten that the Stoics, 
to whom the claim of clear and consistent thought 
cannot be denied, were involved in similar difficul- 
ties. They, like the Epicureans, built up a rational 
system on & basis of the senses. They, too, con- 
structed an ideal theory of morals on a material 
groundwork of metaphysics. They, too, declared 
that universal law is the only active power, whilst 
they maintained that reality belongs only to the 
world of matter. They, too, deduced a strict theory 
of virtue from the principle of self-preservation ; 


‘not to mention the inconsistent attitude which they 


assumed towards the popular religion. To deny 
to the Stoics a unity and connectedness of system, 


because of these scientific defects and inconsistencies, 


would be felt to be doing them an injustice. And 
can Epicureanism be fairly condemned, when its 
faults are essentially of the same kind (though a little 
more obvious) as those of the Stoics, without a single 


extenuating circumstance which can be urged on its 


behalf ? | 

The strongest argument in favour of Epicureanism 
is that the development of the system does not 
pretend to rest upon an intellectual platform. Epi- 
curus sought in philosophy a path to happiness, 
a school of practical wisdom. For him knowledge 
has only a secondary value, because it contributes 
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to this end; indeed, both the tone and the 
results of his intellectual activity were determined 
by a reference to this end. In the case of the Stoics, 
however, it has been already seen that the compara- 
tive subordination of Logic and Natural Science to 
Moral Science, the going back to the older view of 
nature, the vindication of the truth of the senses 
and of the reality of matter, grew out of their pecu- 
liarly one-sided view of the scope of philosophy. In 
the case of Epicurus the same results appear, and all 


_the more markedly, since Epicurus did not, like 


the Stoics, look for happiness in subordination to a 
universal law, but in individual gratification or plea- 
sure. For him the recognition of a universal law 
had not the same importance as for the Stoics; and 
consequently Epicurus did not feel the same need of a 
scientific method as they had done. He could there- 
fore more exclusively content himself with the im- 
pressions of the senses, and regard them as the only 
unfailing source of knowledge. No necessity com- 
pelled him to advance from pure materialism to a 
view of matter in which it is described as possessing 
a soul, and made to be the bearer of reason. In fact, 
the more exclusively everything was referred by him 
to mechanical causes, the more easily could he regard 
the individual as independent of all superhuman 
forces in his pursuit of happiness, and left entirely 
to himself and his natural powers. No system in 
ancient times has so consistently carried out the 
mechanical view of nature as that of the Atomists. 
None, therefore, afforded such a strong metaphysical 
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support to the Epicurean views of the absolute 
worth of the individual. It was as natural for Epi- 
curus to build on the teaching of Democritus as for 
the Stoics to build on that of Heraclitus. But Epi- 
curus, influenced probably more by practical than by 
scientific considerations, allowed himself, by his theory 
of the swerving aside of atoms, to destroy the con- 
sistency of the theory of Democritus.! 

It is hardly necessary to notice here how the dis- 
tinctive features of the Epicurean morals were deve- 
loped out of their theory of happiness, in contrast _ 
to the Stoic teaching. The happiness of Epicurus, 
however, does not depend upon sensual gratification 
as such, but upon repose of mind and cheerfulness 
of disposition. His theory of morals, therefore, not- 
withstanding its foundation in pleasure, bears a 
nobler character, which is seen in its language as to 
the wise man’s relations to the pains and passions of 
the body, to poverty and riches, to life and death, 
quite as much as in the mild humanity and the 
warm and hearty appreciation of friendship by the 
Epicurean School. The rationalising spirit of that 
School was undoubtedly opposed to any religious 
belief which supposed an intervention of God in the 
course of the world, or the world’s influence on man 
for weal or woe; but its appeal to the senses without 
criticism placed no objection in the way of admitting 
divine beings, from whom no such intervention need 
be feared. Nay, more, this belief seemed the most 
natural ground for explaining the popular belief in 
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Gods. It satisfied an inborn and apparently keenly felt 
want by supplying an appropriate object of devotion, 
and a standard by which to test the accuracy of moral 
ideas. Hence, notwithstanding scientific defects and 
contradictions, the whole system of Epicurus bears a 
definite stamp. All the essential parts of that sys- 
tem are subservient to one and the sameend. The 
consistent working out of a scientific view of nature 
is looked for in vain; but there is no lack of consis- 
tency arising from an undeniable reference of the 
individual to a definite and practical standard. 
Looking to the wider historical relations of the 
Epicurean system, the first point which calls for re- 
mark is the relation of that system to Stoicism. 
The contrast between the two Schools is obvious ; 
attention having been already drawn to it on all the 
more important points. It is likewise well known 
that a constant rivalry existed between the two 
Schools during their whole careers, that the Stoics 
looked down on the Epicureans, and circulated many 
calumnies with respect to their morals. For these 
statements proofs may be found in the preceding 
pages. Nevertheless, the two Schools are related 
in so many respects, that they can only be regarded 
as parallel links connected in one chain, their dif- 
ferences being varieties where the same main ten- 
dency exists. Both agree in the general character 
of their philosophy. In both practical considerations 
prevail over speculation. Both treat natural science 
and logic as sciences subsidiary to ethics—natural 
science especially in view of its bearing on religion. 
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rose Both attach more importance to natural science 
__ than to logic. Ifthe Epicurean neglect of scientific 
rules forms a contrast to the care which the Stoics 
devoted thereto, both Schools are at least agreed in 
one thing—in displaying greater indepeudence in 
investigating the question as to a test of truth. 
By both this standard was placed in the senses; and 
to all appearances both were led to take this view 
by the same cause ; appeals to the senses being a con- 
sequence of their purely practical way of looking at 
things. Both, moreover, employed against scepticism 
the same practical postulate—the argument that 
knowledge must be possible, or no certainty of action 
would be possible. They even agree in not being 
content with the phenomena supplied by the senses 
as such, although Epicurus as little approved of the 
Stoic theory of irresistible impressions as he did of 
their logical analysis of the forms of thought. With 
such appeals to the senses how could there be any 
other result than materialism both in the Stoic and 
Epicurean systems? But it is strange that the ma- 
terialism in both Schools should be based on the 
same definition of reality, corresponding with their 

practical way of looking at things.' 
(b) Points In the unfolding and detailed exposition of 
of ae their materialistic views the systems diverge, more 
widely, perhaps, than the philosophers themselves, 
whose leading they professed to follow. These di- 
vergencies appear particularly on the subject of nature, 
the Stoics regarding nature as a system of design, 

1 Conf, p. 126, 2, with 439, 1. 
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the Epicureans explaining it as a mechanical product. Cnar. 
Whilst the Stoics adhered to fatalism, and saw God eee 
everywhere, the Epicureans held the theory of atoms, 
and the theory of necessity. Whilst the Stoics were 
speculatively orthodox, the Epicureans were irreli- 
gious freethinkers. Both meet again in that branch 
- of natural science which is most important in re- 
spect of morals—the part dealing with man. Both 
hold that the soul is a fiery atmospheric substance. 
Even the proof for this view, derived from the mutual 
influence of body and soul, is common to both. 
Both distinguish between the higher and the lower 
parts of the soul, and thus even the Epicureans in their 
psychology allow a belief in the superiority of reason 
to the senses, and in the divine origin of the soul. 
The arena of the warmest dispute between the 
two Schools is, however, ethics. Yet, even on this 
ground, they are more nearly related than appears 
at first sight. No greater contrast appears to be 
possible than that between the Epicurean theory of 
pleasure and the Stoic theory of virtue; and true it 
is that the two theories are diametrically opposite. 
Nevertheless, not only are both aiming at one and 
the same end—the happiness of mankind—but the 
conditions of happiness are also laid down by both 
in the same spirit. According to Zeno virtue, ac- 
cording to Epicurus pleasure, is the highest and only 
good ; but the former in making virtue consist essen- 
tially in withdrawal from the senses or insensibility ; 
the latter in seeking pleasure in repose of mind or 
imperturbability, are expressing the same belief. 
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Man can only find unconditional and enduring satis- 
faction, when by means of knowledge he attains to a 
condition of mind at rest with iteelf, and also to an 
independence of external attractions and misfortunes. 
The same unlimited appeal to personal truth is the 
common groundwork of both systems. Both have 
expanded this idea under the same form—that of - 
the ideal wise man—for the most part with the same 
features. The wise man of Epicurus is, as we have 
seen, superior to pain and want; he enjoys an ex- 
cellence which cannot be lost; and he lives among 
men a very God in intelligence and happiness. Thus, 
when worked out into details, the difference in the 
estimate of pleasure and virtue by the Stoics and 
Epicureans seems to vanish. Neither the Stoic can 
separate happiness from virtue, nor the Epicurean 
separate virtue from bappiness. 

But, whilst recommending a living for society, 
both systems take no real interest in social life. The 
recognition of a natural society amongst mankind, 
of certain positive relations to state and family, above 
all, a clear enunciation of a citizenship of the world, 
characterise the Stoics. The pursuit of friendship, 
and the gentle humanity of their ethics, characterise 
the Epicureans. Together with these peculiarities 
one common feature cannot be ignored. Both have 
renounced the political character of the old propriety 
of conduct, and diverting their attention from pablic 
life, seek to find a basis for universal morality in the 
simple relation of man to man. 

The united weight of all these points of resem- 
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blance is sufficient to warrant the assertion that, 
notwithstanding their differences, the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans stand on the same footing, and that tbe 
sharpness of the contrast between them is owing to 
their laying hold of opposite sides of one and the 
same principle. Abstract .personality, and self-con- 
sciousness developed into a generic idea, is for both 
the highest aim. Compared with it not only the state 
of the senses, but the scientific knowledge of things, 
and the realisation of moral ideas in acommonwealth, 
are of minor importance. In this self-consciousness 
happiness consists. To implant it in man is the 
object of philosophy, and knowledge is only of value 
when and in as far as it ministers to this end. 
The point of difference between the two Schools is 
their view of the conditions under which that cer- 
tainty of consciousness is attained. The Stoics hope 
to attain it by the entire subordination of the indivi- 
dual to universal law. The Epicureans, on the other 
hand, are of opinion that man can only then be con- 
tent in himself when he is restrained by nothing 
external to himself. The first condition of happiness 
consists in liberating individual life from all depend- 
ence on others, and all disturbing causes. The 
former, therefore, make virtue, the latter make per- 
sonal well-being or pleasure, the highest good. By 
the Epicureans, however, pleasure is usually conceived 
as of a purely negative character, as being freedom 
from pain, and is referred to the whole of human 
life. Hence it is always made to depend on the 
moderation of desires, on indifference to outward ills, 
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and the state of the senses, on intelligence and 
actions conformable with intelligence, in short, on 
virtue and wisdom. Hence, too, the Epicureans 
arrive by a roundabout course at the same result 
as the Stoics—the conviction that happiness can 
only be the lot of those who are altogether inde- 
pendent of external things, and enjoy perfect inward 
harmony. 

Towards the older philosophy Epicureanism bears 
nearly the same relation as Stoicism. True it is that 
Epicurus and his School would not recognise their ob- 
ligation to either one or other of their predecessors.' 


I It has been already stated, 
p. 405, 1, 4, that Epicurus ad- 
mitted his debt to Democritus, 
but not without some reserve; 
otherwise he claimed to be en- 
tirely self-taught, and to have 
learned nothing from the an- 
cient teachers, and expressed 
himself with such conceit and 
scorn as to spare neither them 
nor their writings. Ding. 8, 
besides mentioning his abuse of 
Nausiphanes (sup. 342, 1), refers 
also to his calling the Platonists 
AivvoondAarxas, Plato himself 
in irony the golden Plato, Hera- 
clitus xvenrhy, Democritus An- 
péxprroy, Antidorus Za:vl3wpor, 
the Cynics ¢x@pobs ris 'EAAddos, 
the Dialecticians woAu_dor-epovs, 
Pyrrho duabnv and &äwaldevror, 
and charging Aristotle and Pro- 
tagoras with vices in their 
youth. Diogenes refuses to 
allow that any of these state- 
mentsare true, Epicurus’friend- 
liness being well known. But 
the devotion of Epicurus to 
his friends and admirers does 


not exclude hatred and injus- 
tice towards his predecessors 
(see p. 418. 2), of whom a fair 
estimate was rendered impos- 
sible by the superficial nature 
of his knowledge and the one- 
sidedness of his point of view. 
Seat. Math. i. 2, attests rhy wpds 
Tous wept TAdreva wal’ ApiororeAn 
kal rods dyolous Sucpeveiay; Plut. 
Adv. Col. 26, 1, mentions a 
false objection to Arcesilaus ; 
and Cic. N. D. i. 33, 93, says: 
Cum Epicurus Aristotelem vex- 
arit contumeliosissime, Ph»#- 
doni Socratico turpissime male- 
dixerit, etc. The rade jokes 
mentioned by Diogenes are in 
barmony with a man whom 
Cie. N. D. ii. 17, 46, calls homo 
non aptissimus ad jocandum 
minimeque resipiens patriam. 
On these jokes he apparently 
prided himself as well as on 
a certain bombastic elegance. 
See p. 496, 6. Inthis Epicurus 
was followed by his pupils. Cic. 
N. D. i. 34, 93, says of Zeno: 
Non eos solum, qui tunc erant, 
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But far from disproving the influence of previous 
systems on his own, this conduct only shows the per- 
sonal vanity of Epicurus. Epicureanism, like Stoic- 
ism, starts with the object of bringing down science 
from metaphysical speculation to the simpler form of 
a practical science of life. Both systems of philo- 
sophy, therefore, turn away from Plato and Aristotle, 
whose labours they notably neglect, to Socrates and 
those Socratic Schools which, without more exten- 
sive meddling with science, are content with ethics. 
Circumstances, bowever, led Epicurus to follow Aris- 
tippus as Zeno had followed Antisthenes. Not only 
in morals did Epicurus derive his principle of plea- 
sure from the Cyrenaics ; he likewise derived from 
them his theory of knowledge, that the sense-im- 
pressions are the only source of ideas, and that 
every feeling is true in itself. Nor can he alto- 
gether deny that feelings only furnish direct infor- 
mation respecting our personal states, and respecting 
the relative properties of things. With the Cyrenaics, 
too, he taught that true pleasure can only be secured 
by philosophic intelligence, and that this intelli- 


gence aims, before all things, at liberating the mind‘ 


from passion, fear, and superstition. At the same 
time, he is by no means prepared to follow the 
Cyrenaics unreservedly. His theory of morals differs, 
as has already been seen, from the Cyrenaic theory 


Apollodorum, Silum, ceteros fir had already expressed a dis- 
gebat maledictis, sed Socratem paraging opinion of the Socratic 
ipsum . . . scurram Atticum irony), Chrysippum nunquam 
fuisse dicebat (according to nisi Chrysippam vocabat. 

Cic. Brut. 85, 292, Epicurus 
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in this important particular, that not sensual and 
individual pleasure, but mental repose and the whole 
state of the mind is regarded as the ultimate end, 
and the highest good in life. It was thus impossible 
for him to be content, as the Cyrenaics were, with 
feelings only, with individual and personal impres- 
sions. He could not help requiring conviction which 
reposed on a real knowledg> of things, since only on 
such conviction can an equable and certain tone of 
mind depend. 

Epicurus, therefore, not only differed from Aris- 
tippus with regard to feelings, by referring all feelings 
to impressions from without, of which he considered 
them true representations, but he felt himself called 
upon to oppose the Cyrenaic contempt for theories of 
nature, just as the Stoics had opposed the Cynic’ 
contempt for science. To the physics of Democritus 
he looked for a scientific basis for his ethics, just as 
they had looked to the system of Heraclitus. But 
the closer he clung to Democritus, owing to the 
weakness of his own interest in nature, the more it 
becomes apparent that his whole study of nature 
was subservient to a moral purpose, and hence of a 
purely relative value. Accordingly, he had not the 
least: hesitation in setting consistency at defiance, 
by assuming the swerving aside of atoms and the 
freedom of the will. It is not only altogether im- 
probable that Epicurus was but a second edition of 
Democritus—for history knows of no such repetitions 
—but as a matter of fact it is false. Closer obser- 
vation proves that even when the two philosophers 
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agree in individual statements, the meaning which 
they attach to these assertions and the whole spirit 
of their systems are widely divergent. Democritus 
aims at explaining natural phenomena by natural 
causes. He wishes, in short, for a science of nature 
purely for its own sake. Epicurus wishes for a view 
of nature which shall be able to avert disturbing 
influences from man’s inner life. Natural science 
stands with him entirely in the service of ethics. If 
in point of substance his system is borrowed from 
another system, yet its whole position and treat- 
ment supposes an entirely new view of things. The 
Socratic introspection, and the Sophistic resolution 
of natural philosophy into personal rationalising, are 
its historical antecedents; and it owes its existence 
to that general dislike for pure theory, which consti- 
tutes the common peculiarity of all the post-Aristo- 
telian systems. 

Excepting the systems named, Epicureanism, so 
far as is known, is connected with no other previous 
system. Even its attack upon those systems appears 
to have consisted of general dogmatic and super- 
ficial statements. Still it must not be forgotten 
that Epicureanism presupposes the line of thought 
originated by Socrates, not only as found in the col- 
lateral Cyrenaic branch, but as found in the main line 
of regular development by Plato and Aristotle. The 
view of Plato and Aristotle, which distinguishes the 
immaterial essence from the sensible appearance of 
things, and attributes reality only to the former, 
is undoubtedly attacked by Epicurus as by Zeno, 
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on metaphysical grounds. Practically, however, 
he approaches very much nearer to this view in 
all those points in which his teaching deviates 
from the Cyrenaic and resembles that of the 
Stoics. 

It has been observed on a former occasion that 
the indifference to the immediate conditions of the 
senses, the withdrawal of the mind within itself, the 
contentment with itself of the thinking subject, 
which Epicuras no less than the Stoics and co- 
temporary Sceptics required, is itself a consequence 
of the idealism of Plato and Aristotle. Even the 
materialism of the post-Aristotelian systems, it is 
said, was by no means a going back to the old pre- 
Socratic philosophy of nature, but a one-sided 
practical apprehension of that idealism. These 
systems deny a soul in nature or a soul in man, 
because they look exclusively to consciousness and 
to personal activity for independence of the senses. 
The correctness of this observation may be easily 
proved from the Epicurean teaching, notwitbstand- 
ing the severity and harshness of its materialism, 
Why was it that Epicurus relentlessly banished 
from nature all immaterial causes and all idea of 
purpose? And why did he confine himself ex- 
clusively to a mechanical explanation of nature ? 
Was it not because he felt afraid that the admission 
of any other than material causes would imperil the 
certainty of consciousness ; because he feared to lose 
the firm groundwork of reality by admitting invi- 
sible forces, and to expose human life to influences 
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beyond calculation if he allowed anything imma- 
terial? Yet in his view of life, how little does he 
adhere to present facts, since his wise man is made 
to enjoy perfect happiness by himself alone, inde- 
pendent of everything external. The same ideal is 
reproduced in the Epicurean Gods. In their isolated 
contemplation of themselves, what else do they re- 
semble but. the God of Aristotle, who, aloof from all 
intermeddling with the world, meditates on himself 
alone? No doubt the independent existence of the 
thinking mind is held by Aristotle in a clear and 
dignified manner. By Epicurus it is pourtrayed 
in a sensuous, and, therefore, a contradictory form. 
But the connection of the views of both cannot be 
ignored. There is a similar general relation between 
the Epicurean philosophy and that of Plato and 
Aristotle! Little as the former can be compared 
with the latter in breadth and depth, it must not, 
therefore, be regarded as an intellectual monstrosity. 
Epicureanism is a tenable though one-sided expres- 
sion of a certain stage in the development of the in- 
tellect of Greece. 


! Compare in this connection the quotations from Metrodorus 
on p. 476, 1. 
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PART IV. 


THE SCEPTICS—PYRRHO AND THE OLDER 
ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PYRRHO. 


Srorcism and Epicureanism are alike in one respect : 
they commence the pursuit of happiness with definite 
dogmatic statements. The Sceptic Schools, however, 
attempt to reach the same end by denying every 
dogmatic position. Varied as the paths may be, 
the result is in all cases the same; happiness is made 
to consist in the exaltation of the mind above all 
external objects, in the withdrawal of man within 
his own thinking self. Moving in the same sphere 
as the cotemporary dogmatic systems, the post-Aris- 
totelian Scepticism takes a practical view of the 
business of philosophy, and estimates the value of 
theoretical enquiries by their influence on the state 
and happiness of man. It moreover agrees with 
cotemporary systems in its ethical view of life; the 
object at which it aims is the same as that at which 
those systems aim, viz. repose of mind, and imperturba- 
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bility. It differs from them, none the less; for the 
Epicureans and Stoics made mental repose to depend 
on a knowledge of the world and its laws, whereas 
the Sceptics are of opinion that it can only be ob- 
tained by despairing of all knowledge. Hence, with 
the former morality depends on a positive conviction 
as to the highest Good; with the latter, morality 
consists. in indifference to all that appears as Good 
to men. Important as this difference may be, it 
must not therefore be forgotten that Scepticism 


generally revolves in the same sphere as Stoicism and ' 


Epicureanism, and that in renouncing all claim to 
knowledge, and all interest in the external world, 
it is only pushing to extremes that withdrawal of 
man into himself which we have seen to be the com- 
mon feature of these Schools. Not only, therefore, 
do these three lines of thought belong to one and 
the same epoch, but such is their internal connec- 
tion that they may be regarded as three branches of 
a common stock. 

More than one point of departure was offered to 
Scepticism by the earlier philosophy. 
rian criticism and the Cynic teaching had taken up 
a position subversive of all connection of ideas, and 
of all knowledge. Pyrrho, too, had received from 
the School of Democritus an impulse to doubt.! In 


The Mega- ;, 


1 Democritus had denied 
all truth to sensuous impres- 
‘sions. ‘The same sceptical tone 
was more strongly apparent in 
Metrodorus (Aristocl. in Aus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 19,5; Sezt. Math. 
vii. 88; Zpiphan. Exp. Fid. 


1088, A, although he cannot be 
considered a full Sceptic, not- 
withstanding his usual agree- 
ment with the physical views 
of Democritus ( Plut.in Zus ].c. 
i. 8, 11; id. Fac. Lun. 15, 3, 
p. 928; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 19). 
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particular, the development of the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian speculations by those who were not able to 
follow them, had made men mistrustful of all specu- 
lation, until they at last doubted the possibility of 
all knowledge. Not seldom do Sceptical theories 
follow times of great philosophical originality. A 
stronger impulse was given in the sequel by the Stoic 
and Epicurean systems. Related to Scepticism by 
their practical tone, it was natural that these systems 
should afford fuel to Scepticism. At the same time 


“the unsatisfactory groundwork upon which they were 


built, and the contrast between their moral and 
physical teaching, promoted destructive criticism. If, 
according to the Stoics and Epicureans, the particular 


Scepticism appears to have 
passed from him to Pyrrho, 
Apaxarchus being the middle- 
man (see p. 518, 2, 3), and 
herewith may be connected 
the Sceptical imperturbability. 
This doctrine of imperturba- 
bility being held by Epicurns, 
the pupil of Nansiphanes, it 
might be supposed that before 
Pyrrho’s time a doctrine not 
unlike that of Pyrrho had been 
developed in the School of De- 
mocritus, from whom it was 
borrowed by KEpicurus. The 
connection is, however, uncer- 
tain. We have seen that the 
doubts of Democritus extended 
only to sense-impressions, not 
to intellectual knowledge. The 
case of Metrodorus was si- 
milar. His sceptical expres- 
sions refer only to the ordinary 
conditions of human know- 
ledge, that of ideas derived 


from the senses; greater de- 
pendence is, however, placed 
on thought. We must there- 
fore take the statement dr: 
waıra éoriv d by res vohoa: sub- 
ject to this limitation. Anax- 
archus is said (Seat. Math. vii. 
&7) to have compared the world 
to astage-scene, which involves 
no greater scepticism than the 
similar expressions used by 
Plato as to the phenomenal 
world. However much, there- 
fore, thcse individuals may 
havecontributed to Pırrhonism, 
a simple transference of Scep- 
ticism from Democritus to 
Pyrrho is not to be thought of. 
And as regards imperturba- 
bility, Epicurus may have bor- 
rowed the expression from 
Pyrrho, whom, according to 
Ding. ix. 64 ard 69, he both 
knew and esteemed, 
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and the universal elements in the personal soul, the 
isolation of the individual as an independent atom, 
and his being merged in a pantheistic universe, are 
contrasted without being reconciled; among the 
Sceptics this contrast has given place to neutrality. 
Neither the Stoic ‚nor the Epicurean theory can 
claim our adherence ; neither the unconditional value 
of pleasure, nor yet the unconditional value of virtue ; 
neither the truth of the senses nor the truth of 
rational knowledge; neither the Atomist’s view of 
nature, nor the Pantheistic view as it found ex- 
pression in Heraclitus. The only thing which remains 
certain amid universal uncertainty is abstract  per- 
sonality content with itself, personality forming at 
once the starting-point and the goal of the two 
contending systems. 

The important back-influence of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism upon Scepticism may be best: gathered 
from the fact that Scepticism only attained a wide 
extension and a more comprehensive basis in the 
New Academy after the appearance of those systems. 
Before that time its leading features had been indeed 
laid down by Pyrrho, but they had never been deve- 
loped into a permanent School of Scepticism, nor 
given rise to an expanded theory of doubt. 





Pyrrho was a native of Elis,! and may therefore (3) Pyrrho 
have early mude the acquaintance of the Elean and @:¢ his 


I Aristocl. in Zus. Pr. Kv. Antigonus the Carystian, Apol- 
xiv. 18, 1; Diag. ix. 61. We lodorus, Alexander Polyhistor, 
are indebted almost exclusively Diocles, &c., are the chief au- 
to Diogenes for our informa- thorities drawn upon by Dio- 
tion respecting Pyrrho. Besides genes. 


Jollowers. 
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Megarian criticism—that criticism,+in fact, which 
was the precursor of subsequent Scepticisin. It can, 
however, hardly be true that Bryso was his instructor.! 
To Anaxarchus, a follower of Democritus. he attached 
himself, and accompanied that philosopher with Alex- 


anders army as far as India.? 


Perhaps, however, he 


is less indebted to Anaxarchus for the sceptical than 
for the ethical parts of his teaching.? At a later period 


' Attention has been drawn 
to the chronological ditticulties 
in ‘Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools,’ p. 255, note 1 (2nd 
edition). Kither Pyrrho is 
falsely called a pupil of Bryso, 
or Bryso is falsely called the 
son of Stilpo. The tormer 
seeıns more probable, Ding. ix. 
61, having derived his statement 
from Alexander's diadoxal, and it 
ix quite in the atyle of the c m- 
pilers of the 3:a8oxai to assign a 
Meyarian teacher to a Sceptic 
whose connection with that 
Schvol was sufficiently obvious. 

2 Diog. ix. 61; Aristocl. 1. c. 
18, 20; 17, 8. We gather from 
them tbat Pyrrho was origi- 
nally a painter. Suidas, Nupsev, 
only copies the present text of 


- Diogenes with a few mistakes 


? Besides the passage quoted 
froin Sextus, p. 515, 1, which is 
little known, we have no proof 
of the sceptical tone in Anax- 
archus which Seatus, Math. vii. 
48, attributes to him, and since 
the latter quotes no proofs, it 
may be assumed that he had 
none. Anaxarchus appears to 
have been unjustly included 
among the Sceptics, like so 
many others who were called 
Sceptics by later writers on the 
strength of a single word or 


expression. According to other 
accounts, be belonged to the 
School of Democritus. Plat. 
Tiang. An. 4, p. 466. In Valer. 
Maz. viii. 14, ext. 2, he pro- 
pounds to Alexander the doc- 
trine of an infinite number of 
worlds; and Clemens, Strom. i. 
287, B, quotes a fragment, in 
which, ayreeing with Demo- 
critus, he observes that woAv- 
pabla is only useful when it is 
properly made use of. Like 
Epicurus, Anaxarchus followed 
Democritus, calling happiness 
the highest object of our de- 
sire; and this assertion prob- 
ably gained for him the epithet 
6 ebdayunvyınds (Clemens, 1. c.: 
Athen, vi. 2580; xii. 548, b; 27. 
V. H. ix. 37). In other re- 
spects, he differed from Demo- 
critus. For first: he is charged 
by Clearchus in Athen. xii. 548, 
b, with a luxurious indulgence 
far removed from the earnest 
and pure spirit of Democritus ; 
and according to Plut. Alex. 
52, he had, when in Asia, re- 
nounced the independence of a 
philosopher for a life of ples- 
sure; Timon also in Pint. Virt. 
Mor. 6, p. 446, says he was led 
away by otors MoruwahE Con- 
trary to his better knowledge. 
Again, he is said to have com- 
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he resided in his native city,! honoured by his fellow- 
citizens,? but in poor circumstances,? which he bore 


with his characteristic repose of mind.‘ 


He died, it 


would appear, at an advanced age,? between 275 and 


270 B.c., leaving no writings behind.® 


Even the 


ancients, therefore, only knew his teaching by that of 
his pupils, among whom Timon of Phlius was the most 


mended in Pyrrho (Diog. ix. 
63) an indifference which went 
a goud deal beyond the imper- 
turbability of Democritus; and 
Timon commends him for his 
kuyıcd» pévos. He meets external 
pain with the baughty pride 
expressed in his much-admired 
dictum under the blows of Ni- 
tocrcon’s club— Ding. ix. 49; 
Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 10, p. 449; 
Clemens, Strom. iv. 496, D; 
Valer. Afaz. iii. 3, ext. 4; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vii. 87; Tertull. Apol. 
50; Dio Chrysos. Or 37, p. 126, 
B. But he treats men with 
the same contempt; and whilst 
meeting the Macedonian con- 
queror with an air of indepen- 
dence, he spoils the whole by 
adroit flattery. Conf. Péut. 
Alex. 52; Ad Princ. Iner. 4, 
p. 781; Qu. Conv. ix. 1, 2, 5; 
„El. V. H. ix. 37; Athen. vi. 
250. His indifference was, at 
any rate, very much lacking in 
nobility. Respecting Anaxar- 
chus see Lusac. Lect. Att. 181. 

I Diog. ix. 64; 109. 

2 According to Diog. 64, 
they made him head-priest, 
and, on his account, allowed to 
philosophers immunity from 
taxation. According to Diocles 
(Diog. 65), the Athenians pre- 
sented him with citizenship for 
his services in putting a Thra- 
cian prince Cotys to death. 


® Diog. 66; 62. 

* Examples in Diog. 67. It 
sounds, however, highly im- 
probable; and doubts were ex- 
pressed by Aöinesidemus whether 
his inditference ever went to 
the extent described by Anti- 
gonus, Jbid. 62, of not getting 
out of the way of carriages and 
precipices, so that he had to be 
preserved from danger by his 
friends. He must, moreover, 
have enjoyed a special good 
fortune to attain the age or YU, 
notwithstanding such senseless 
conduct. 

® All the dates here are very 
uncertain. Neither the date of 
bis death n r of his birth is 


„given, and the notice in Suidas 


that le lived after the 111 
Olympiad (336-332 B.c.) is inde- 
finite. If, ! owever, as Diog. 62 
says, he attuined the age of 90, 
and if he joined Anaxarchus at 
Alexander's first invasion of 
Asia, being then between 24 
and 30, the statements above 
given are true. 

© Ding. Pro. 16; 102; Aris- 
tocl. in Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18,1 are 
better authorities than Sezt. 
Math. i. 282, or Plut. Alex. 
Fort. i. 10, p. 331. Neither 
does Sextus say that the sup- 
posed poem on Alexander was 
extant. The whole statement 
is evidently untrustworthy. 
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distinguished.’ 


pupils are known by name.? 
Soon after Timon it seems to have 


was short-lived.? 


ı Timon (see Wachsmuth, 
De Timone Phiiasio, Leipzig, 
1859) was a native of Phlius 
( Diog. ix. 109). A public dancer 
at first (Ding. 109; Aristocl. in 
Eus. Yr. Ev. xiv. 18, 12), when 
tired of this mode of life he 
repaired to Megara, to hear 
Stilpo (Diog. 109). »tilpo being 
alive in the third century, and 
Timon’s birth having happened 
approximately bet ween 325-315 
B.C., the connection is not so 
impossible as Wachsmuth, p. 5, 
and Preller, Hist. Phil. Gr. et 
Rom. 89%, suppose, though in 
the uncertainty of chrono- 
logical data it cannot be posi- 
tively staed. Subsequently 
Timon became acquainted with 
Pyrrho, and leaving his staunch 
admirera (Jing. 109, 69; Aris- 
tocl.1. c. 11, 14, 21), removed 
with ) is wifeto Elis. He then 
appeared asa teacher in Chalcis, 
and, having amassed a fortune, 
concluded his life in Athena 
(Ding. 110; 115). It appears 
from Diog. 112 and 115, that 
he survived Arcesilaus (who 
died 241 BC.), having nearly 
attained the age of 90. His 
death may therefore be ap- 
proximately fixed in 230, his 
birth in 320 B.c. For his life 
and character, see 7hog. 110; 
112-115; Athen. x. 438, a; _#l. 
V.H. ii. 41. Of his numerous 
writings, the best known is a 
witty and pungent satire on 
previous and cotemporary phi- 
losophers. Respecting this 
satire (Diog. 119) consult 
Wachsmuth, p. 9 and 3. The 


Besides Timon several other of his 


His School, however, 


latter, p. 51, has collected the 
fragments. 

2 Diog. 67-69, mentions, be- 
sides Timon, a certain Eury- 
lochus as his pupil, who, how- 
ever, was not very successful in 
the way of keeping his temper ; 
also Philo, an Athenian, He- 
catzus of Abdera, the well- 
known historian (on whom see 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 384); 
and Nausiphanes, the teacher 
of Epicurus. ‘The last asser- 
tion is only tenable on the sup- 
position that Nausiphanes ap- 
peared as a teacher only a few 
vears after Pyrrho, for Pyrrho 
cannot have returned to Elis 
before 322 B.c., and Epicurus 
must have left the School uf 
Nausiphanes before 310 B.C. 
See p. 406, 3. According 10 
Diog. 64, Epicurus must have 
become acquainted with Pyrrho 
whilst a pupil of Nausiphanes. 
Nausiphanes is said not to have 
agreed with I’yrrho, but only 
to have admired his character 
(Diog. 1. c.), so that he cannot 
properly be called his pupil. The 
mention of Numenius, by Ding. 
102 (conf. 68), among Pyrrho's 


gurfGes, is suspicious, because — 


Ainesidemus is named ut the 
same time. It may be ques- 
tioned whether he as well as 
/Enesidemus does not belong 
to a later period of Scepticism. 

* Aconrding to Jeg. 115, 
Menodotus (a Sceptic belong- 
ing to the latter half of the 
second century after Christ) 
asserted that Timon left no 
successor, and that the School 
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become extinct.! Those who were disposed to be 
sceptical now joined the New Academy, towards whose 
founder even Timon made no secret of his grudge.? 
The little which is known of Pyrrho’s teaching 
may be summed. up in the three following state- 
ments: We can know nothing as to the nature of 
things: Hence the right attitude towards them is to 
withhold judgment: The necessary result of suspend- 
ing judgment is imperturbability. He who will live 
happily—for happiness is the starting-point with 
the Sceptics—must, according to Timon, take these 
things into consideration: What is the nature of 
things? What ought our attitude to things to be? 


What is the gain resulting from these relations? > 


To the first of these three questions Pyrrho can only 
reply by saying that things are altogether inaccessible 
to knowledge, and that whatever property may be 
attributed to a thing, with equal justice the oppo- 


was in abeyance from Timon 
to Ptolemzus, i.e. until the 
second half of the first century 
B.c. Sotion and Hippobotus, 
however, asserted that his pupils 
were Divscurides, Nicoluchus, 
Euphranor, and Praylus. His 
son, too, the physician Xanthus, 
followed the father. (Dieg. 
109.) That Timon was himself 
a physician, as Wachsmuth, 
p. 5, supposes, cannot be con- 
cluded vith certainty from the 
words iarpixdy ddidafe,since these 
words only imply that he had 
received instruction in medi- 
cine. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to Suid. Mvppw», the 
second Pyrrho, called Timon’s 
pupil, was a chaugeling. If 


Aratus of Soli was a pupil 
(Suid. “Aparos; conf. Jiog. ix. 
113), he was certainly not a fol- 
lower of his views. See p. 43. 2. 

1 In Diog. 116, Eubulus is 
called a pupil of Euphranor, also 
on the authority ot Sotion and 
Hippobotus. If Ptolemeus was 
the next one who is said to 
have come after him, no philo- 
sopher of Pyrrho's a&ywyh can 
have been known for 150 years. 

2 Diog. \14. 

° Aristocl. in Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 18, 2: 6 84 ye nadnrhs avrov 
Tiuwy pnat Sety thy neAAovra €d- 
Samovtcew eis rpla raura BAé- 
mew: xp@rov uty droia wépune 74 
mpdyuata’ Bebrepuv dt, riva xph 
tpdéxov has xpos alra 8iaxeiv das‘ 
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site may be predicated.' In support of this statement 
Pyrrho appears to have argued that neither the senses 
nor reason furnish certain knowledge.? The senses 
do not show things as they are, but only as they ap- 
pear to be? Rational knowledge, even where it 
seems to be most certain, in the sphere of morals, 
does not depend upon real knowledge, but only upon 
tradition and habit. Against every statement the 
opposite may be advanced with equal justice.° If, 
however, neither the senses nor reason alone can fur- 
nish trustworthy testimony, no more can the two 
combined, and thus the third way is barred, by which 
we might possibly have advanced to knowledge.® 
How many more ofthe arguments quoted by the later 
Sceptics belong to Pyrrho it is impossible to say. 
The short duration and diffusion of Pyrrho’s School 
renders it probable that with him Scepticism was not 


Teherraiov Be TI wepiégras ois 
obrws fy uvow. 

' Aristocl. J. c.: 7a utv oöv 
mpdypata pnow avrdy (lPyrrbo) 
aropalvew exlons ädıdpopa «al 
dordOunra Kal dvewixpita, dıd 
rovro [7d] uhre ras aicéhoes 
nuoy phre tas Sdkas dAndedecry 
4) WetSecOa. Jdiog. ix. 61: ov 
yap paddov ré8e Y Tide elvar 
exagroy, Gell. xi. 5,4: Pyrrho is 
suid to have stated ov aaAAor ob- 
ws Exar 7dde f dnelvws Nouderepws. 

* See the above-quoted pas- 
sage of Aristocles and Diog. ix. 
114. 
* Timon, in Diog. ix. 105: 
rd udAı brs dori YAund ov TlOnus: 
7d 8’ Sri palverat duodoya. 

* Diog. ix.61: ovöts yap tpa- 
oxev obre xaddy obre aigxpody obre 


Sixasov otre E8:Kxoy, nal duolas ext 
xdytwy, pndty elva tH dAndela, 
véup 58 nal Wer wdyra rods av- 
Ophxous wpdrrew, ov yap uaAAor 
öde 4 Tide elvas Exagrov. Nest. 
Matt. xi. 140: odre äyaddr rf 
dats pice: obre Kandy, AAAG wpör 
avOporwy rata via kéxpira: kara 
toy Tluwva. 

> In this sense the words of 
nesidemus, in Jiog. ix. 106, 
must be understood: nuder gnaw 
dpifew roy Tvppava soyparinas 
dia Tv ayridoylay. See note 1. 

® Diog. ix. 114, on Timon: 
ouvexés re drıAdyev eiwheı wpds 
obs Tas aigOjoes ner’ ewipapru- 
pouvros Tov vou éyxplyortas* aur- 
HAGev "Arrayas Te xal Nouphmos. 
The meaning of this proverb 
has been already explained. 
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far advanced. The same result appears to follow 
from its further development in the Academy. The 
ten tpo7ro:, or aspects under which sceptical objec- 
tions were grouped, cannot with certainty be attri- 
buted to any one before Aönesidemus.! Portions of 
the arguments used at a later day may be borrowed 
from Pyrrho and his pupils,? but it is impossible to 
discriminate these portions with certainty. 

Thus, if knowledge of things proves to be a 
failure, there only remains as possible an attitude of 
pure Scepticism ; and therein is contained the answer 
to the second question. We know nothing whatever 
of the real nature of things, and hence can neither 
believe nor assert anything as to their nature. We 
cannot say of anything that it 1s or is not; but we 
must abstain from every opinion, allowing that of all 
which appears to us to be true, the opposite may with 
equal justice be true.” Accordingly, all our state- 


ı Diog. ix. 79 refers these 
spému to Pyrrhu, but inasmuch 
as he was there describing 
Sceptic views, the author of 
which to his mind was Pyrrho, 
nothing follows from his state- 
ment. Seat. Pyrrh. i 36 gene- 
rally attributes them to the 
ancient Sceptics, by whom, ac- 
curding to Math. vii. 345, be 
understood Aönesidemus and 
his followers. Aristocles, 1. c. 
14, 11, refers them to /Enesi- 
demus, and they may easily 
have been referred to Pyrrho 
by mistake, since A¢nesidemus 
himself (Diog. ix. 106) and sub- 
sequent writers (Favorin. in 
Gell. xi. 5, 5; Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. i. 491) call every hind of 


sceptical statement Adyoı or Tp6- 
wot Tluppsvews. That they can- 
not belong to Pyrrho in the 
form in which they are pre- 
sented by Sextus and Diogenes 
is clear, since they obviously 
refer to later views. 

2 Seat. Math. vi. 66; x. 197 
quotes an argument of Jimon 
against the reality of time, and 
further states (Math. iv, 2) tbat 
‘limon, in bis conflict with the 
philosophers of nature, main- 
tai: ed that no assertion should 
be made without proof: in other 
words, he denied dozmatism ; 
for every proof supposes some- 
thing established, i.e. another 
proof, and so on for ever. 

* Aristocl. 1. c. 18, 3: da 
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ments (as the Cyrenaics taught) only express indi- 
vidual opinions, and not absolute realities. We can- 
not deny that things appeur to be of this or the 
other kind; but we can never say that they are so.! 
Even the assertion that things are of this or the 
other kind is not an assertion, but a confession by 
the individual of his state of mind.? Hence, too, 
the universal rule of indecision cannot be taken as 
an established principle, but only as a confession, 
and, therefore, as only problematical.? It must, how- 
ever, remain a matter of doubt how far the captious 
turns of expression by which the Sceptics thought 
to parry the attacks of their opponents come from 
Pyrrho’s School. The greater part, it is clear, came 
into use in the struggle with the Dogmatists, and 
are not older than the development of the Stoic 


Touro ody un3d micreverr avrais 
Seiv, AAA’ adoldoruus Kal dwAivess 
wal ünpaddvrovs elvar wepl évds 
éxdorow A€yortas Sri ov uaAAor 
fori Your lorıy, 2) xa For Kal 
our loti, A otre Lorw odr' our 
tori. Ding. ix. 61. Jbid. 76: 
oU ma@AAoy means, according to 
Timon, 7d pndey dpifew adda 
Ampoodereiv. 

ı Xnesidem. in Ding. ix. 
106: od8ey dpilew roy Tlupda:a 
Seyparızas da thy dytivcyiay, 
os dt awopdras duoAovdeir. 
Timon, /bid. 105. See p. 522, 3. 

2 Diog. ix. 103: weol per ar 
&s EvOpewoi wdu xouer ducdoyovuey 

. wepl dt dy of doynarınoı dıa- 
BeBarotyrar TS Adyy oduevo: xa- 
reAnddaı drdxoney wepi TOUTHY Gs 
adhrwr ‘ udra St TA dd yixdoKo- 
pev. 7d wey yap Sri dpsper duo- 
Aoyouper xal rd Sri Tode vootpey 


yırdanonev, mar 8' dpauer }) was 
voovuey ayvoovuer’ Kal dri Töde 
Aeundy halvera: Sinynuarinws Aé€- 
youey ov S:aBeBain'pevor ei xal 
trtws dosti. . . nal yap 7d paivd- 
every 7196 n60a ob ws Kal TOL0UT OV 
ev“ Kal örı wip wales aiadavdueda- 
ei 88 piow Tye xavaotichy, eré- 
xomer. " 

2 Diog.1. c.: wept di runs Oyöte 
dplilw peviis nal ray duoiwy Acyo- 
ner &s ov Suyudrey: ov yap cow 
buon te Alyeır drı opamposıöhs 
datıy 6 ndapos‘ GAAd yep Td per 
&SnAov, al de CLopodroyhous eaiv. 
dev 5 vdy Aéyoner under dpicecy 
ov8' aurd rovro dpi(éueda, Siig. 
gives this view in its later 
form, probably following Sezt. 
Pyrrh. i. 197, bat agreeing in 
substance with the qu: tations 
from Timon and Pyrrho. 
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theory of knowledge by Chrysippus, and the criti- 
cism of Carneades to which it gave rise. In this 
despairing of anything like certain conviction con- 
sists agacia, axatadnwia, or droxn, the with- 
holding of judgment or state of indecision which 
Pyrrho and Timon regard as the only true attitude 
in speculation,’ and from which the whole School 
derived its distinctive name.? 

From this state of indecision, Timon, in reply to 
the third question, argues that mental imperturba- 
bility or drapa£ia proceeds, which can alone conduct 
to true happiness.? Men are disturbed by views and 
prejudices which mislead them into the efforts of 


passion. 


Only the Sceptic who has suspended all 


judgment is in a condition to regard things with 


absolute calmness, 


1 Diog. ix. 61 and 107; Aris- 
tncl.1.c. The expressions a¢a- 
ota, änaraanyla, éxoxh, invari- 
ably mean the same thing. 
Later writers use instead of 
them, &ßdeyia, dyrwola ris aAn- 
@eias w«.r.A. If, according to 
Aristocles and Diog. 107, Timon 
hrst mentioned édacia in deal- 
ing with the third of his ques- 
tions, this statement is ob- 
viously inaccurate. 

2 THuppdveion, oxerrixul, &xopn- 
wrod, epecticol, Carnrixoi, Conf. 
Ding. 69. 

3 Aristocl. 1 c. 2: rots ueurnı 
Sianeinévars oSrw wepréverOa TI- 
por onol wperoy pty apaclay 
Ireta 3 drapatlav, Divg. 107: 
rédos 88 of anertinol mac rhr 
dxoxhy, § onıas tpdxov draxoAov- 
dein é&rapatia, Ss pacw of re wepl 
soy Tipwva Kal Aivealönnor. 


unruffied by passion or desire.‘ 


Apathy is substituted for ata- 
raxy in Diog. 108; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 42, 130. 
4 fimon, in Aristocl. 1.c. 18, 
14, speaking of Pyrrho :— 
BAA’ olov roy Grupoy eyo T8or HY 
édduarror 

rac, boos Aiuvayraı dues &pa- 
tol re parol re (conf. Wachs- 
muth, p 62) 

Aawy Edvea nova, Bapuvduev Ivda 
xal ivf 

dx waddwy 36ins Te Kal eixains vo- 
wobhens. 

Td. in Sat Math. xi. 1: The 

Sceyrtic lives— 

pnora pel’ Havxins 
aiel Appovriotws Kal adxivhrws 


kara raurä 
HY rpooexu Seirois H8vAdyou 
coolns. 
Id. in Dog. 65. 


(3) Mental 
impertur- 
bability. 
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He knows that it is a fond delusion to suppose that one 
external condition is preferable to another.' In reality 
only the tone of mind or virtue possesses value.? Thus, 
by withdrawing within himself, man reaches happi- 
ness, which is the goal of all philosophy. Absolute 
inactivity being, however, impossible, the Sceptic 
will act on probabilities, and hence fullow custom ; 
but at the same time he will be conscious that such 
conduct does not rest ou a basis of firm conviction.’ 
The province of uncertain opinion includes all posi- 
tive judgments respecting good and evil. Only 
in this conditional form will Timon allow of good- 
ness and divine goodness as standards of conduct ® 
The real object of Scepticism is, therefore, a purely 
negative one— indifference. It cannot even be 
proved? that Pyrrho’s School so far accommodated 


1 Cie, Fin. ii. 13, 43: Que 
(externals) qu d Aristoni et 
Pyrrhoni omnino visa sunt pro 
nihilo, ut inter optime valere 
et gravissime egrotare nihil 
prorsus dicerent interesse. iii. 
3, 11: Cum Pyrrlone et Aris- 
tone qui omnia exequent. 
Acad. ii 42, 130: Pyrrho autem 
ea ne sentire quidem sapientem, 
que anddecanominatur. Zpictet. 
Fragm. 93 (in Stub, Serm. 121, 
28): Tdppwr FAeyer under dagé- 
paw (jv ) reOvdvas. 

2 Cic. Fin. iv. 16, 43: Pyrrho 
. . . qui virtute constituta nihil 
omnino quod appetendum sit 
relinquat. The same Jbid. ii. 
13, 43; iii. 4, 12. 

® See p. 521,3; 525, 3. 

4 Dirg. 105: 6 Tiuwv dv TS 
Tdwvl oncı ph exBeBnadvas = 
Dippova] thy aurhdear. Kal dv 
zuis iwBadpois obrw Aryeı' GAAd 


Tb dawdueror wart! adver obwep 
by Ein. (Conf. Sext. Math. 
vii. 30) hid, 106, of Prrrho: 
rots 88 gavopd- os Axor -vbety. 
See p. 519, 4. 

* See p. 524, 1, 2. 

© Seat. Math. xi. 20: ward 88 
d pawvdpevoy ToıTav exagror Üxo- 
Mev EOos ayaddv I naxdy 4 abıd- 
H000v Tpncayopeveıw nxabdwep Kal 
6 Tıuwy dv rots ivdbaAuois foe 
SnAou» bray OF 


A yap éydv epéw Ss por xarapai- 
vera: elsaı 
nudov aAndelns dp0de Exam xavd- 
BR 


&s i rod Oeluv Te Qücıs Kal r&ya- 
Gov aiel, 
€& ay ladtaros ylyverar dv3p2 
Blos. 


* According to an anecdote 
preserved by Antigonus of Ca- 
rystus (Aristocl. l. c. 18, ly; 
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itself to life, as to make moderation rather than 
indifference the regulating principle for unavoidable 


actions and desires. 


In this direction the School 


seems to have done but little. 


Diog. ix. 66), Pyrrho apologised 
for being agitated by saying: 
It is difficult to lay aside hu- 
manity altogether. This lan- 
guage only proves what his 
aim was, and that he had 
found no mediating principle 


between the apathy required 
by his system and practical 
needs. Neither do the remarks 
of Ritter, iii. 451, prove that the 
doctrine of moderation belongs 
to Pyrrho and his school. 
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THE SEW ACADEMY. 


PiLatos School was the first to put Scepticism on a 
firm footing, and to cultivate it as a system. It 
has been already remarked that after the time of 
Xenocrates this School gradually deserted specula- 
tive enquiries, and limited itself to Ethics. To this 
new tendency it consistently adhered, when, shortly 
after the beginning of the third century before Christ, 
it took a fresh lease of life. Instead, however, of 
simply ignoring theoretical knowledge, as it had 
hitherto done, it assumed towards knowledge an atti- 
tude of opposition, hoping to arrive at security and 
happiness in life by being persuaded of the impossi- 
bility of knowledge. How far this result was due 
to the example set by Pyrrho it is impossible to 
establish authoritatively. But it is not in itself pro- 
bable that the learned originator of this line of thought 
in the Academy should have ignored the views of a 
philosopher whose work had been carried on at Elis 
in his own lifetime, and whose most distinguished 
pupil, a personal acquaintance of his own, was then 
working at Athens as a prolific writer.! The whole 


' Conf. Diog. ix. 114. Ten- iv. 190), that Arcesilaus arrived 
nemann's view (Gesch. d. Phil, at his conclusions indepen- 





ARCESILAUS. 


tone and character, moreover, of the Scepticism of 


the New Academy betrays everywhere the presence 


of Stoic influences. 


By the confidence of its asser- 


tions it provokes contradiction and doubt, without 
its being necessary to seek an explanation by impro- 
bable conjectures as to the personal relations of Arce- 


silaus and Zeno.! 


This connection of the New Academy with Stoic+ 
ism can be proved in the case of its first founder,? 
Arcesilaus.? Thedoubtsof this philosopher aredirected 


dently of Pyrrho, does not ap- 
pear to be tenable. 

 Numen. in Zus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 5, 10; 6, 5, says that Zeno 
and Arcesilaus were fellow- 
pupils under Polemo, and that 
their rivalry whilst at school 
was the origin of the later 
quarrels between the Stoa and 
the Academy. The same may 
have been stated by Antiochus, 
since Cic. Acad. i. 9, 35, ii. 24, 
76, appeals to him to prove that 
they were together at school. 
Still the assertion is valueless. 
There can be no doubt that 
both Zeno and Arcesilaus were 
pupils of Polemo, but it is 
hardly possible that they can 
have been under him at the 
same time; nor if they were, 
could the intellectual differ- 
ences of the two schools be re- 
ferred simply to their personal 
relation. 

2 Cie. De Orat. ii. 18, 68; 
Diog. iv. 28; Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
4,16; Seat. Pyrrh. i. 220. Cle- 
mens, Strom. i. 301. c, calls 
Arcesilaus the founder of the 
New (second or middle) Aca- 
demy. 


® Arcesilaus (see Geffers, 
De Arcesila, Gött. 1842, Gymn. 
Progr.) was born at Pitane, in 
olia (Strabo, xiii. 1, 67, p.614; 
Diog. iv. 28). His birth-) ear is 
not stated; but as Lacydes 
(Diog. iv, 61) was his successor 
in 240 B.c., and he was then 75 
years of age (Diog. 44), it must 
have been about 315 B.c. Hav- 
ing enjoyed the instruction of 
the mathematician Autolycus 
in his native town, he repaired 
to Athens, where he was first a 
pupil of Theophrastus, but 
was won for the Academy by 
Crantor (Diog. 29; Numen. in 
Eus. xiv. 6,2). With Crantor 
he lived on the most intimate 
terms; but as Polemo was the 
president of the Academy, he is 
usually called a pupil of Polemo 
(Cie. De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Fin. 
v. 31, 94; Strabo). On the 
death of Polemo, he was pro- 
bably a pupil of Crates; but 
it is not stated by Diog. 33, 
or Numen. in Hus. |. c. xiv. 
5, 10, that he was a pupil 
of either Pyrrho, Menedemus, 
or Diodorus. If Eusebius 
seems to imply it, he may have 
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not only to knowledge derived from the senses, but 
to rational knowledge as well.' The principal object 
of his attack was, however, the Stoic theory of irre- 
sistible impressions ;? and in overthrowing that theory 
Arcesilaus, it would seem, believed he had exploded 
every possibility of rational knowledge ; for the Stoic 
appeal to the senses he regarded as the only possible 
form of a theory of knowledge, and the theories of 


misunderstood the statement 
that he made use of their 
teaching. Fortified with ex- 
traordinary acuteness, penetra- 
ting wit, and ready speech 
( Diog. 30; 34; 87; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 6, 18; Namen. in Eus. xiv. 6, 
2; Plut. De Sanit. 7, p. 126; 
Qu. Conv, vii. 5, 8, 7; ii. 1, 
10, 4; Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. 
iv. 193, 28), learned, especially 
in mathematics (Diog. 32), and 
well acquainted with native 
poet? ( Diog. 30, who mentions 

is own attempts at poetry, 
quoting some of his epigrams), 
he appears to have early «is- 
tinguished himself. From Piut. 
Adv. Col. 26, p. 1121. it appears 
that in Epicurus’ lifetime, con- 
sequently before 270 B.c., he 
had propounded bis sceptical 
views with great success. Apol- 
lodorus, however, appears to 
have placed his career too early 
(Divg. 45), in making his dx 
hetween 300 and 296 B.c. On 
the death of Crates, the con- 
duct of the School devolved 
upon Arcesilaus (Ding. 8%), 
through whom it attained no 
small note (Strabo, i. 2, 2, p. 
15; Diog. 37; Numen. in Aus. 
xiv. 6, 14). From public mat- 
ters he held aloof, and lived in 


retirement ( Diog. 39), esteemed 
even by opponents for his pure, 
gentle, and genial character 
( Diog. 37; quoting many indi- 
vidual traits, 44; vii. 171; ix. 
115; Cio. Fin. v. 31, 94; Plut. 
De Adulat. 22, p. 63; Coh. Ira, 
13, p. 461. lian, V. H. xiv. 
96). On his relations to Clean- 
thes, conf. Diag. vii. 171; Pla. 
De Adulat. 11, p.55. Heleft no 
writings (Diog. 32; Plut. Alex. 
Virt. 4, p. 328). 

ı Cic. De Orat. iii. 18, 67: 
Arcesilas primum... ex variis 
Platonis libris sermonibusque 
Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, 
nihil esse certi quod aut sensi- 
bus aut animo percipi possit : 
quem ferunt ... aspernatum 
esse omne animi sensusque ju- 
dicium, primumque instituisse 

. non quid ipse sentiret os- 
tendere, sed contra id, quod 
quisque se sentire dixisset, dis- 
putare. This is, in fact, the 
calumniandilicentia with which 
Augustin, herein doubtless fol- 
lowing Cicero, c. Acad. iii. 17, 
89, charges him, contra omnia 
velle dicere quasi ostentationis 
causa. 

* Conf. Numen. in Ews. Pr. 
Ev. xiv, 6, 12, and above, p. 86, 4. 
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-Plato and Aristotle he ignored altogether. Indeed, 
no peculiar arguments against knowledge are referred 
to him. The old sceptical arguments of Plato and 
Socrates, of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Heraclitus, and Parmenides, are repeated,' all of 
which apply only to the knowledge of the senses, and 
not to rational knowledge. Nevertheless, Arcesilaus 
aimed at overthrowing the latter along with the for- 
mer.” The opinion that he only used doubt to pre- 
pare for or to conceal genuine Platonism,? is opposed 
to all credible authorities. It appears, however, 
established that he deemed it unnecessary to refute 
the theory of a knowledge existing independently of 
the senses. 

The Stoic arguments in favour of irresistible im- 
pressions Arcesilaus met by asserting that an inter- 
mediate something between knowledge and opinion, 
a kind of conviction common to the wise and the 
unwise, such as the Stoic cardAnwWres, is inconceivable ; 
the wise man’s conviction is always knowledge, that 
of the fool is always opinion.‘ Going then farther 
into the idea of davracia xaraAnnrınn, he en- 
deavoured to show that it contained an internal con- 
tradiction ; for to conceive (xaraAnWis) is to approve 

! Plut. Adv. Col. 26, 2; Cie. 2 Cic. De Orat. iii. 18. See 
Acad. i. 12, 44. Ritter’s view p. 580, 1. 
of thel atter passage, that Arce- * Seat. Pyrrh. i. 234; Dio- 
silaus quoted the diversities cles of Cnidus, in Numen. in 
of philosophic teaching by way Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 6,5; Augustin, 
of refuting it (iii. 478), appears c. Acad. iii. 17, 38. Geffers re- 
to be entirely without foun- gards Arcesilaus as a true fol- 
dation. He rather quoted its lower of the older Academy. 


uniform resemblance by way * Sert. Math. vii. 153. 
„of overcoming doubt. 
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(ouyraraßecıs), and approval never applies to sensa- 
tion, but only to thoughts and general ideas.' Lastly, 
if the Stoics regarded force of conviction as the dis- 
tinctive mark of a true or irresistible conception, and 
as belonging to it in distinction from every other, the 
Sceptic rejoined that such conceptions do not exist, 
and that no true conception is of such a nature, but 
that a false one may be equally irresistible? If no 
certainty of perception is possible, no knowledge is 
possible? And since the wise man—for on this 
point Arcesilaus agrees with the Stoics—must only 
consider knowledge, and not opinion, nothing re- 


‘mains for him but to abstain from all and every 


statement, and to despair of any certain conviction.* 


' Ssezt. Math. 1. c. 154. "ApxeatAaos, ofrw yap xa) dve- 


* Cic. Acad. ii. 24, 27. Zeno 
asserted: An irresistible or 
conceptional perception is such 
an impression of a real object 
as cannot possibly come from 
an unreal one. Arcesilaus en- 
deavoured to prove nullum tale 
visum esse a vero, ut pon ejus- 
dem modi etiam a falso posset 
esse. The same view in Seat. 
l. c. To these may be added 
discussions on deceptions of the 
senses and contradictions in 
the statements of the senses 
in Sert. vii. 408, and others 
attributed to the Academicians. 
Conf. Cie. N. D. i. 25, 70: Ur- 
gebat Arcesilas Zenonem, cum 
ipse falsa omnia diceret, que 
sensibns viderentur, Zenon au- 
tem nonnulla visa esse falsa, 
non omnia. To these attacks 
on Zeno Plut. De An. (Fr. vii.) 
I, probably refers: 8r: ob rd 
exit yToy atıov TIS dniorhuns ws 


miornpootyn THS emiorhuns alrıa 
$paveiraı. All that is here attri- 
buted to Arcesilaus is the asser- 
tion that émornréy is the cause 
of éxorhyn, and that it is so 
when it produces a #avrracia 
raraansrııh. The connection 
in which these statements were 
made by Arcesilaus was pro- 
bably this: If there is such a 
thing as knowledge, there must 
be objects which produce it, 
These objects, however, do not 
exist, there being no object 
which does not admit a false 
opinion equally well with a true 
one. 

3 Seat. 155: ph otons de nara- 
Anwrınns paytaclas ovdt nardAn- 
wis verhoera Ar yap «aradn- 
wri davracg awykarddecıs ph 
otens dt naraahılews wdrra torrar 
GrardAnrta. 

‘ Sert. 1. c.; Cie. Acad. i. 
12, 45; ii. 20, 66; Plut. Adv, 
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It is therefore impossible to know anything, nor can 
we even know for certain that we do not know any- 
thing.! It was quite in accordance with this theory 
for Arcesilaus to lay down no definite view in his 
lectures, but only to refute the views of others.? 
Even his disparaging remarks on dialectic,® sup- 
posing them to be genuine,‘ are not at variance with 
this conduct. - He might consider the arguments of 
the Stoics and the sophisms of the Megarians as 
useless, whilst, at the same time, he was convinced 
that no real knowledge could be attained by any 
other means. He might even have inferred from 
their sterility, that thought leads to truth quite as 
little as the senses. There is no real difference 
between the result at which he arrived and that of 


Pyrrho.® 


Col. 24, 2; Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 
16; 6, 4. By Seat. Pyrrh. i. 
233, it is thus expressed: Ar- 
cesilaus regards droxh as being 
a good in every case, auyxard- 
@eccs as an evil. 

ı Cio. Acad. i. 12, 45. 

2 Cie. Fin. ii. 1, 2; v. 4, 113 
De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Diog. iv. 
28; conf. Plut. C. Not. 37, 7. 

3 Stob. Floril. 82, 4 : ’Apxect- 
Aans 6 piddaodos Eqn Tovs diadrex- 
rırobs doxdvas Tois Ynboralktas 
(jugglers), ofrives xapıdvras wapa- 
Aoyllovra: ; and, Ibid. 10 (under 
the heading : ’ApkerıAdov dx Tür 
Zephvov Arouynuovevudrer) : dıa- 
AcetTexhy 82 hevye, cvynung Türe 
xdrw, 

’ The authority is a very un- 
certain one, particularly as Arce- 
silaus left nothing in writing, 
and the remarks quoted would 


seem to be more appropriate to 
the Chian Aristo (see p. 59) 
than to Arcesilaus. Still, if 
Chrysippus condemned the dia- 
lectic of the Sceptics (according 
to p. 66, 1), Arcesilaus may 
very well have condemned that 
of the Stoics and Megarians, 
Does not even Cie. Acad. ii. 
28, 91, probably following Car- 
neades (see p. 541, 4), object to 
dialectic, because it furnishes 
no knowledge? 

s This fact is recognised 
not only by Numen. in Zus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6, 4, but by Sezt. 
Pyrrh, i. 232. The difference 
which the later Sceptics draw 
between themselves and the 
Academicians, viz. that they 
assert the principle of doubt 
tentatively, whereas the Acade- 
micians assert it absolutely, 
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i If opponents asserted that by denying knowledge 
oe all possibility of action is denied,’ Arcesilaus declined 


Proba- to accede to this statement. No firm conviction is, 


as he maintained, necessary for a decision of the will; 
for an action to come about a perception influences 
the will immediately, leaving the question as to its 
trath entirely out of sight.? In order to act sensibly 
we need no knowledge; for this purpose probability 
is quite enough ; any one can follow probability, even 
though he is conscious of the uncertainty of all know- 
ledge. Thus probability is the highest standard for 
practical life? We are but scantily informed how 


does not apply to Arcesilaus (see 
p. 533, 1). Even Sextus says 
the same, but with some diffi- 
Cence (xAhy el ph Adyot Tis Sn 
x.T.X.). On account of this 
connection with Pyrrho, the 
Stoic Aristo called Arcesilaus 
(following IL vi. 181): wpdode 
TiAdreay Sider Tiößder, ndaos 
A:d8epos. Sext. 1. c.; Numen. 
in Kus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 5,11; Diog. 
iv. 33. 

ı It has been already seen 
that this was the key to the 
position which the Stoics and 
Epicureans took up against the 
Sceptics. 

2 Plut. Adv. Col. 26, 3, de- 
fending Arcesilaus against the 
attacks of Colotes, says: The 
opponents of Scepticism cannot 
show that érox? leads to inac- 
tivity, for sdyta retpeo: nal orpé- 
govoew abrois obx twrhxovcey 4 
öpuh Yerkodaı ovyxardbenis ode 
Tis porns dpxhy édéfaro rhy ale- 
Onow, GAA’ dE dauriis ayeyds dl 
was mpdieis dpden wh Beuuden rod 
sxpoorl@ec@a:. Perception arises 


and influences the will without 
owynarddecıs. Since this state- 
ment was controverted by 
Chrysippus (Plu. Sto. Rep. 47, 
12. See above 87, 1), there can 
be no doubt that it was pro- 
pounded by Arcesilaus. 

* Seat. Math. vii 158: aaa’ 
éwel nerd ravra Be wal wepl ris 
Tov Biov S:efayoyns (wre 4 Tis 
ob xwpls xpernplou wépuxey aro- 
3[80c0a, AP’ od nal} evdanoria, 
rovrderı Td Tou Blov réAos, hprn- 
pévny Exes thy slot, onoly 6 
’ApxeolAaos, Sri 6 wep) wdvrey 
dxéxav xavoviet Tas aipéces Kat 
guyas wal owes tas xpdes Tr? 
ebAdyy, ward rourd Te wooepxé- - 
pevos 7d xpirhpioy xaropbdce: 
Thy pty a ebdayorlar wepi- 
ylveadaı 8:4 Tis ppovheees, Thy 5d 
opdynoww xiveio Ba: dy Tos KaToped- 
pact, Td 53 xardpdwua elva: (ac- 
cording to the Stoic definition) 
Seep wpaxGewy edAoyovy Exe: Thy 
dwodoylay. 6 wpoodywr oby re ed- 
Abyp xaropOdoes wal ebBaiporhrec. 
It isa mistake to suppose, with 
Numen. in Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 6, 
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Arcesilaus applied this principle to the sphere of Cmar. 
morals, but a few of his utterances are on record.! 
All bear witness to the beautiful spirit of moderation 
in the moral theory of the Academy, which was 
otherwise exemplified in his own life.? 

Comparing with the theory of Arcesilaus that 
which was propounded by Carneades a century later, 
the same leading features are found to be underlying ; 
but the points have been more carefully worked out, 
and the theory placed on a wider footing. Of the im- 
mediate followers of Arcesilaus* it can only be stated 


4, that Arcesilaus denied pro- 
babilities. « 

ı In Plut. Tran. An. 9, sub 
fin. p 470, he gives the advice 
rather to devote attention to 
oneself and one’s own life than 
to works of art and other ex- 
ternal things. In Stod. Floril. 
95, 17, he says: Poverty is bur- 
densome, but educates for vir- 
tue. Ibid. 43,91: Where there 
are most laws, there are most 
transgressions of law. Plut. 
Cons. ad Apoll, 15, p. 110, has 
a saying of bis as to the folly 
of the fear of death. Jd. De 
Sanit. 7, p. 126, Qu. Conv. vii. 
6. 3, 7, records a somewhat 
severe judgment on arlulterers 
and prodigals. Quite unique 
is the statement in Zertull. Ad. 
Nation. ii. 2: Arcesilaus held 
that there were three kinds of 
Gods (in other words he divided 
the popular Gods into three 
classes): the Olympian, the 
stars, and the Titans. It implies 
that he criticised the belief in 
the Gods. It also appears by 
the language used in Piut. C. 
Not. 37, 7, respecting the Stoic 


theory of a xpagis 81 8Aov, that 
his criticism of dogmatism ex- 
tended to natural science. 

2 Conf. p. 529, 3 sub fin. 

* Geffers, De Arcesil® Suc- 
cessoribus (including Carnea- 
des): Gött. 1845. Arcesilaus 
was succeeded by Lacydes of 
Cyrene, who died 240 B.c., after 
presiding over the School for 
26 vears. In his lifetime (pro- 
bably shortly before his death) 
he entrusted it to the care 
of the Phoceans Telecles and 
Euandros (Diog. iv. 59-61). 
The statements made in Diog. 
1. c, Numen. in “us. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7, Plut. De Adul. 22, p. 63, 
Elian, V. H. ii. 41, Athen. x. 
438, a. xiii. 606, c, Plin. H. N. 
x. 22, 51, refer to individual 
peculiarities which he appears 
to have had They must be 
received with caution, par- 
ticularly the gossip which 
Diog. 59 mentions casually and 
Numenius dwells upon with 
intolerable garrulity. Diog. 
calls him däyhp oeundraros nal 
ob« dAlyous doxnkas (NAwrds‘ 
HırRdrovös Te dx vdov nal wuns 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE NEW ACADEMY. 


PLaTo’s School was the first to put Scepticism on a 
firm footing, and to cultivate it as a system. It 
has been already remarked that after the time of 
Xenocrates this School gradually deserted specula- 
tive enquiries, and limited itself to Ethics. To this 
new tendency it consistently adhered, when, shortly 
after the beginning of the third century before Christ, 
it took a fresh lease of life. Instead, however, of 
simply ignoring theoretical knowledge, as it had 
hitherto done, it assumed towards knowledge an atti- 
tude of opposition, hoping to arrive at security and 
happiness in life by being persuaded of the impossi- 
bility of knowledge. How far this result was due 
to the example set by Pyrrho it is impossible to 
establish authoritatively. But it is not in itself pro- 
bable that the learned originator of this line of thought 
in the Academy should have ignored the views of a 
philosopher whose work had been carried on at Elis 
in his own lifetime, and whose most distinguished 
pupil, a personal acquaintance of his own, was then 
working at Athens as a prolific writer.! The whole 


1 Conf. Diog. ix. 114. Ten- iv. 10), that Arcesilans arrived 
nemann’s view (Gesch. d. Phil. at his conclusions indepen- 
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tone and character, moreover, of the Scepticism of 


the New Academy betrays everywhere the presence 


of Stoic influences. 


By the confidence of its asser- 


tions it provokes contradiction and doubt, without 
its being necessary to seek an explanation by impro- 
bable conjectures as to the personal relations of Arce- 


silaus and Zeno.! 


This connection of the New Academy with Stoic+ 
ism can be proved in the case of its first founder,? 
Arcesilaus.? Thedoubtsof this philosopher aredirected 


dently of Pyrrho, does not ap- 
pear to be tenable. 

1 Numen. in Zus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 5, 10; 6, 5, says that Zeno 
and Arcesilaus were fellow- 
pupils under Polemo, and that 
their rivalry whilst at school 
was the origin of the later 
quarrels between the Stoa and 
the Academy. The same may 
have been stated by Antiochus, 
since Cic. Acad. i. 9, 35, ii. 24, 


76, appeals to him to prove that. 


they were together at school. 
Still the assertion is valueless. 
There can be no doubt that 
both Zeno and Arcesilaus were 
pupils of Polemo, but it is 
hardly possible that they can 
have been under him at the 
same time; nor if they were, 
could the intellectual differ- 
ences of the two schools be re- 
ferred simply to their personal 
relation. 

2 (ie. De Orat. ii. 18, 68; 
Diog. iv. 28; Kus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
4,16; Sewt. Pyrrh. i. 220. Cle- 
mens, Strom. i. 301. c, calls 
Arcesilaus the founder of the 
New (second or middle) Aca- 
demy. 


® Arcesilaus (see Geffers, 
De Arcesila, Gott. 1842, Gymn. 
Progr.) was born at Pitane, in 
Malia (Strabo, xiii. 1, 67, p.614; 
Diog. iv. 28). His birth-) ear is 
not stated; but as Lacydes 
(Diog. iv. 61) was his successor 
in 240 B.c., and he was then 75 
years of age (Diog. 44), it must 
have been about 315 B.c. Hav- 
ing enjoyed the instruction of 
the mathematician Autolycus 
in his native town, he repaired 
to Athens, where he was first a 
pupil of Theophrastus, but 
was won for the Academy by 
Crantor (Diog. 29; Numen. in 
Eus. xiv. 6,2). With Crantor 
he lived on the most intimate 
terms; but as Polemo was the 
president of the Academy, he is 
usually called a pupil of Polemo 
(Cic. De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Fin. 
v. 31, 94; Strabo). On the 
death of Polemo, he was pro- 
bably a pupil of Crates; but 
it is not stated by Diog. 33, 
or Numen. in ws. l. c. xiv. 
5, 10, that he was a pupil 
of either Pyrrho, Menedemus, 
or Diodorus. If Eusebius 
seems to imply it, he may have 
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not only to knowledge derived from the senses, but 
to rational knowledge as well.! The principal object 
of his attack was, however, the Stoic theory of irre- 
sistible impressions ;? and in overthrowing that theory 
Arcesilaus, it would seem, believed he had exploded 
every possibility of rational knowledge; for the Stoic 
appeal to the senses he regarded as the only possible 
form of a theory of knowledge, and the theories of 


misunderstood the statement 
that he made use of their 
teaching. Fortified with ex- 
traordinary acuteness, penetra- 
ting wit, and ready speech 
( Diog. 30; 34; 37; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 6, 18; Namen. in Eus. xiv. 6, 
2; Plut. De Sanit. 7, p. 126; 
Qu. Conv. vii. 5, 3, 7; ii. 1, 
10, 4; Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. 
iv. 193, 28), learned, especially 
in mathematics (Diog. 32), and 
well acquainted with native 
poets ( Diog. 30, who mentions 
his own attempts at poetry, 
quoting some of his epigrams), 
he appears to have early dis- 
tinguished himself. From Piut. 
Adv. Col. 26, p. 1121. it appears 
that in Epicurus’ lifetime, con- 
sequently before 270 B.c., he 
had propounded bis sceptical 
views with great success. Apol- 
lodorus, however, appears to 
have placed his career too early 
(Diog. 45), in making his dxu 
hetween 300 and 296 B.c. On 
the death of Crates, the con- 
duct of the School devolved 
upon Arcesilaus (Ding. 82), 
through whom it attained no 
small note (Strabo, i. 2, 2, p. 
15; Diog. 37; Numen. in Zus. 
xiv. 6,14). From public mat- 
ters he held aloof, and lived in 


retirement ( Diog. 39), esteemed 
even by opponents for his pure, 
gentle, and genial character 
( Diog. 837; quoting many indi- 
vidual traits, 44; vii. 171; ix. 
115; Cto. Fin. v. 31, 94; Plut. 
De Adulat. 22, p. 63; Coh. Ira, 
18, p. 461. lian, V. H. xiv. 
96). On his relations to Clean- 
thes, conf. Diog. vii. 171; Pint. 
De Adulat. 11, p. 55. He left no 
writings (Diog. 32; Plut. Alex. 
Virt. 4, p. 328). 

' Cie. De Orat. iii. 18, 67: 
Arcesilas primum ... ex variis 
Platonis libris sermonibusque 
Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, 
nihil esse certi quod aut sensi- 
bus aut animo percipi possit:: 
quem ferunt .. . aspernatum 
esse omne animi sensusque ju- 
dicium, primumgue instituisse 
. .. non quid ipse sentiret os- 
tendere, sed contra id, quod 
quisque se sentire dixisset, dis- 
putare. This is, in fact, the 
calumniandilicentia with which 
Augustin, herein doubtless fol- 
lowing Cicero, c. Acad. iii. 17, 
39, charges him, contra omnia 
velle dicere quasi ostentationis 
causa. 

* Conf. Numen. in Zus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv, 6, 12, and above, p. 86, 4. 
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-Plato and Aristotle he ignored altogether. Indeed, 
no peculiar arguments against knowledge are referred 
to him. The old sceptical arguments of Plato and 
Socrates, of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Heraclitus, and Parmenides, are repeated,' all of 
which apply only to the knowledge of the senses, and 
not to rational knowledge. Nevertheless, Arcesilaus 
aimed at overthrowing the latter along with the for- 
mer.? The opinion that he only used doubt to pre- 
pare for or to conceal genuine Platonism,? is opposed 
to all credible authorities. It appears, however, 
established that he deemed it unnecessary to refute 
the theory of a knowledge existing independently of 
the senses. 

The Stoic arguments in favour of irresistible im- 
pressions Arcesilaus met by asserting that an inter- 
mediate something between knowledge and opinion, 
a kind of conviction common to the wise and the 
unwise, such as the Stoic caradAnyes, is inconceivable ; 
the wise man’s conviction is always knowledge, that 
of the fool is always opinion.‘ Going then farther 
into the idea of davracia xatadnrtixn, he en- 
deavoured to show that it contained an internal con- 
tradiction ; for to conceive (xaraAmyYıs) is to approve 


1 Plut. Adv Col. 26, 2; Cie. * Cic. De Orat. iii. 18. See 
Acad. i. 12, 44. Ritter’s view p. 530, 1. 
of thel atter passage, that Arce- 3 Sest. Pyrrh. i. 231; Dio- 
silaus quoted the diversities cles of Cnidus, in Numen. in 
of philosophic teaching by way us. Pr. Ev. xiv. 6,5; Augustin, 
of refuting it (iii.478), appears c. Acad. iii. 17, 38. Geffers re- 
to be entirely without foun- gards Arcesilaus asa true fol- 
dation. He rather quoted its lower of the older Academy. 
uniform resemblance by way * Sert. Math. vii. 153. 
„of overcoming doubt. 
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(ovyxarafscıs), and approval never applies to sensa- 


__ tion, but only to thoughts and general ideas.' Lastly, 


if the Stoics regarded force of conviction as the dis- 
tinctive mark of a true or irresistible conception, and 
as belonging to it in distinction from every other, the 
Sceptic rejoined that such conceptions do not exist, 
and that no true conception is of such a nature, but 
that a false one may be equally irresistible.? If no 
certainty of perception is possible, no knowledge is 
possible? And since the wise man—for on this 
point Arcesilaus agrees with the Stoics—must only 
consider knowledge, and not opinion, nothing re- 
mains for him but to abstain from all and every 
statement, and to despair of any certain conviction.‘ 


' &zt. Math. |. c. 154. *ApxeciAaos, ofr yap nal dve- 


? (ic. Acad. ii. 24, 27. Zeno 
asserted: An irresistible or 
conceptional perception is such 
an impression of a real object 
as cannot possibly come from 
an unreal one. Arcesilaus en- 
deavoured to prove nullum tale 
visum esse & vero, ut pon ejus- 
dem modi etiam a falso posset 
esse. The same view in Sezt. 
1. c. To these may be added 
discussions on deceptions of the 
senses and contradictions in 
the statements of the senses 
in Sert. vii. 408, and others 
attributed to the Academicians. 
Conf. Cie. N. D. i. 25, 70: Ur- 
gebat Arcesilas Zenonem, cum 
ipse falsa omnia diceret, qu 
sensibns viderentur, Zenon au- 
tem nonnulla visa esse falsa, 
non omnia. To these attacks 
on Zeno Plut. De An. (Fr. vii.) 
I, probably refers: 8: od rd 
druornröv atıov THs emiothuns Os 


micrnpootyn THs émiorhuns alrıa 
g@aveiva:. All that is here attri- 
buted to Arcesilaus is the asser- 
tion that éxiornréy is the cause 
of dsıorhun, and that it is so 
when it produces a #arrasla 
xaradnrriuh. The connection 
in which these statements were 
made by Arcesilaus was pro- 
bably this: If there is such a 
thing as knowledge, there must 
be objects which produce it. 
These objects, however, do not 
exist, there being no object 
which does not admit a false 
opinion equally well with a true 
one. 
9 Sert. 155: ph o8ons de xara- 
Anwrucns paytaclas obdt nardAn- 
Wis verhoera Ar yap saradn- 
wri} dayracd ovyxardéesis’ ph 
ovens de xaravh tens wdrra faras 
éxardAnwrra. 

4 Sert. 1. c.; Cic. Acad. i, 
12, 45; ii. 20, 66; Plut. Adv, 
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It is therefore impossible to know anything, nor can 
we even know for certain that we do not know any- 
thing.’ It was quite in accordance with this theory 
for Arcesilaus to lay down no definite view in his 
lectures, but only to refute the views of others.? 
Even his disparaging remarks on dialectic? sup- 
posing them to be genuine,‘ are not at variance with 
this conduct. - He might consider the arguments of 
the Stoics and the sophisms of the Megarians as 
useless, whilst, at the same time, he was convinced 
that no real knowledge could be attained by any 
other means. He might even have inferred from 
their sterility, that thought leads to truth quite as 
little as the senses. There is no real difference 
between the result at which he arrived and that of 


Pyrrho.° 


Col. 24,2; Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 
16; 6, 4. By Sest. Pyrrh. i. 
233, it is thus expressed: Ar- 
cesilaus regards é¢rox} as being 
a good in every case, awyxard- 
Oeots as an evil. 

ı Cic. Acad. i. 12, 45. 

2 Cic. Fin. ii. 1, 2; v. 4, 11; 
De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Ding. iv. 
28; conf. Plut. C. Not. 37, 7. 

® Stab. Floril. 82, 4 : ’Apxeol- 
Aans 6 pirdcogos Eqn Tovs dialer- 
ıxobs dowdvas trois Ynpowalkras 
(jugglers), ofrives xapıevras zapa- 
Aoylgovra: ; and, /bid. 10 (under 
the heading: ’ApxeoiAdou dx rar 
Lephvov &xopynuovevudrwr) : dia- 
Acxrexhy 82 beüye, cvyxung Türe 
xdro. 

* The authority is a very un- 
certain one, particularly as Arce- 
silaus left nothing in writing, 
and the remarks quoted would 


seem to be more appropriate to 
the Chian Aristo (see p. 59) 
than to Arcesilaus. Still, if 
Chrysippus condemned the dia- 
lectic of the Sceptics (according 
to p. 66, 1), Arcesilaus may 
very well have condemned that 
of the Stoics and Megarians. 
Does not even Cic. Acad. ii, 
28, 91, probably following Car. 
neades (see p. 541, 4), object to 
dialectic, because it furnishes 
no knowledge ? 

> This fact is recognised 
not only by Numen. in Zus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6, 4, but by Set. 
Pyrrh, i. 232. The ditference 
which the later Sceptics draw 
between themselves and the 
Academicians, viz. that they 
assert the principle of doubt 
tentatively, whereas the Acade- 
micians assert it absolutely, 
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If opponents asserted that by denying knowledge 
all possibility of action is denied,’ Arcesilaus declined 
ees to accede to this statement. No firm conviction is, 

“as he maintained, necessary for a decision of the will; 
for an action to come about a perception influences 
the will immediately, leaving the question as to its 
truth entirely out of sight.2 In order to act sensibly 
we need no knowledge; for this purpose probability 
is quite enough ; any one can follow probability, even 
though he is conscious of the uncertainty of all know- 
ledge. Thus probability is the highest standard for 
practical life? We are but scantily informed how 


does not apply to Arcesilaus (see 
p. 533, 1). Even Sextus says 
the same, but with some diffi- 
Cence (wAdr el ph Adyo Tis Sn 
x.t.A.). On account of this 
connection with Pyrrho, the 
Stoic Aristo called Arcesilaus 
(following Il. vi. 181): wpdade 
TiAdray Drıdev Tiößder, pécos 
A:d8epos. Sext. 1. c.; Numen. 
in Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv.5,11; Diog. 
iv. 33. 

' It has been already seen 
that this was the key to the 
position which the Stoics and 
Epicureans took up against the 
Sceptics. 

? Plut. Adv. Col. 26, 3, de- 
fending Arcesilaus against the 
attacks of Colotes, says: The 
opponents of Scepticism cannot 
show that droxt leads to inac- 
tivity, for rdyra reipdor nal or pé- 
govew abrois obx twrhxovcer 4 
Spuh Yerdodaı ovyxardbeas obdl 
Tis porns dpxhy dödkaro rhy alc- 
Onow, GAA’ di daurijs ayeyds dm) 
was apdteis dpden ph Beuuden Tov 
xpoorl@ev0a:. Perception arises 


and influences the will without: 
evyrarddecıs. Since this state- 
ment was controverted by 
Chrysippus (Plu. Sto. Rep. 47, 
12. Seeabove 87, 1), there can 
be no doubt that it was pro- 
pounded by Arcesilaus. 

® Seat. Math. vii 158: aaa’ 
del pera ravra ei wal wepl ris 
Tov Biov S:etayeryns (wre I Tıs 
ob xwpls xpernplou wépuxey aro- 
Bisocba, AP’ od cal h ev8aimporia, 
Touréats rd rou Blou réAos, hprn- 
pévny Exes thy alot, onoly 6 
’ApxealAaos, Sri 6 wep) wdvrew 
drixwr xavoviet tas aipice:s nal 
guyas mal xowes ras apdies 77 
ebAdyy, ward rovrd Te mooepx6- - 
pevos Td apithpiowy KxaropOacec* 
Thy pty ebdauorlay wepi- 
ylrecOa: 8:4 ris pporheces, Thy 54 
opdynow xiveia Ba dy Tois KaTopld- 
pact, Td 80 wardépOwya elya: (ac- 
cording to the Stoic definition) 
Srep wpaxdtv edAoyov Exe: Thy 
drodcylay. 6 mpoodyav ody re «d- 
Ady xaropOdces nal edSaipmorfeer. 
It isa mistake to suppose, with 
Numen. in Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 6, 
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Arcesilaus applied this principle to the sphere of Crap. 
morals, but a few of his utterances are on record.! 
All bear witness to the beautiful spirit of moderation 
in the moral theory of the Academy, which was 
otherwise exemplified in his own life.? 

Comparing with the theory of Arcesilaus that 
which was propounded by Carneades a century later, 
the same leading features are found to be underlying ; 
but the points have been more carefully worked out, 
and the theory placed on a wider footing. Of theim- 
mediate followers of Arcesilaus? it can only be stated 


4, that Arcesilaus denied pro- 
babilities. 

1 In Plut. Tran. An. 9, sub 
fin. p 470, he gives the advice 
rather to devote attention to 
oneself and one’s own life than 
to works of art and otber ex- 
ternal things. In Stod. Floril. 
95, 17, he says: Poverty is bur- 
densome, but educates for vir- 
tue. bid. 43,91: Where there 
are most laws, there are most 
transgressions of law. Plut. 
Cons. ad Apoll. 15, p. 110, has 
a saying of his as to the folly 
of the fear of death. Jd. De 
Sanit. 7, p. 126, Qu. Conv. vii. 
&, 3, 7, records a somewhat 
severe judyment on adulterers 
and prodigals. Quite unique 
is the statement in ZTertull. Ad. 
Nation. ii. 2: Arcesilaus held 
that there were three kinds of 
Gods (in other words he divided 
the popular Gods into three 
classes): the Olympian, the 
stars, and the Titans, It implies 
that he criticised the belief in 
the Gods. It also appears by 
the language used in Plut. C. 
Not. 37, 7, respecting the Stoic 


theory of a xpacrs 81 8Aov, that 
his criticism of dogmatism ex- 
tended to natural science. 

2 Conf. p. 529, 3 sub fin. 

s Geffers, De Arcesila Suc- 
cessoribus (including Carnea- 
des): Gött. 1845. Arcesilaus 
was succeeded by Lacydes of 
Cyrene, who died 240 B.c., after 
presiding over the School for 
26 vears. In his lifetime (pro- 
bably shortly before his death) 
he entrusted it to the care 
of the Phocsans Telecles and 
Euandros (Diog. iv. 59-61). 
The statements made in Diog. 
1. c, Numen. in Zus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7, Plat. De Adul. 22, p. 63, 
#lian,V. H. ii. 41, Athen. x. 
438, a. xiii. 606, c, Pän. H.N. 
x. 22, 51, refer to individual 
peculiarities which he appears 
to have had They must be 
received with caution, par- 
ticularly the gossip which 
Diog. 59 mentions casually and 
Numenius dwells upon with 
intolerable garrulity. Diog. 
calls him &yhp oeundraros xal 
obx öAlyovs doxnküus (nrards: 
@irdrovés re dx vdou nal xésns 
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that they clung to their teacher. 


It may be pre- 


sumed that they did little in the way of expansion, 
since the ancients are silent as to their labours; 
Carneades! is only mentioned as the continuer 


piv, eByapis 8° GAAws wal eddusros. 
To his admirers belongs Atta- 
lus I. of Pergamum. A visit to 
his court was however declined 
in skilful language ( Diag. 60, 
which Geffers, p. 5, clearly mis- 
understands). In doctrine, he 
deviated little from Arcesilaus, 
and, having been the first to 
commit to writing the teaching 
of the New Academy [Suid. 
Aax.: S&ypave gırldoopa nal wept 
pbcews—the latter is somewhat 
extraordinary for a Sceptic), he 
was by some mistake called its 
founder (Diog. 59). According 
to Diog. vii. 183, see p. 46, 1, he 
appears to have taught in the 
Academy during Arcesilaus’ 
lifetime. Panaretus (Athen. xii. 
652, d; Fl. V. H. x. 6), Demo- 
phanes, and Ecdemus or Ecde- 
lus ( Plutarch. Philopon. 1; Arat. 
5, 7) are also called pupils of 
Arcesilaus. The most distin- 
guished pupil of Lacydes, ac- 
cording to Zus. xiv. 7, 12, 
was Aristippus of Cyrene, also 
mentioned by Diog. ii. 83. 
Another, Paulus, is mentioned 
by Timotheus, in Clemens, 
Strom. 496, D. His successors 
were Telecles and Euander, 
who jointly presided over the 
School. Euander, however, ac- 
cording to Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 16, 
Diog. 60, Eus.l.c., survived his 
colleague, and was followed by 
Hegesinus (Diag. 60; Cie. 1. c.) 
or Hegesilaus (as he is called by 
Clemens, Strom. p. 301, c). who 
was the immediate predecessor 


of Carneades. Respecting these 
individuals nothing is known 
beyond the names. 

1 Carneades, the son of Epi- 
comus or Philocomus, was born 
at Cyrene (Diog. iv. 62 ; Strabo, 
xvii. 3, 22, p. 838; (ic. Tusc. 
iv. 3, 5), and died, according 
to Apollodorus (Diog. 65), 129 
B.C., in his 85th year. ZLucian, 
Macrob. 20, assigns to him the 
same age. With less probabi- 
lity Cie. Acad. ii. 6, 16, Valer. 
Maz viii. 7, 5, extend his age 
to 90, making his birth-year 
213 B.c. Later admirers tind 
it remarkable that his birth- 
day, like Plato's, occurred on 
the Carnean festival ( Plvt. Qu. 
Conv. viii. 1, 2, 1). Little is 
known of his life. He was a 
disciple and follower of Hegesi- 
nus, but at the same time re- 
ceived instruction in dialectic 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 30, 98) from the 
Stoic Diogenes, and studied 
philo ophic literature with in- 
defatigable zeal (Diog. 62). 
more particalarly the writings 
of Chrysippus (Diog. 62; Piut. 
Sto. Rep. 10, 44; Zus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7, 13). In 166 B.c. he took 
part in the well-known associa- 
tion of philosophers, and pro- 
duced the greatest impression 
on his Roman hearers by the 
force of his language and the 
boldness with which heattacked 
the current principles of morals. 
Shortly before his death, pro- 
bablv also at an earlier period, 
he became blind (Diog. 66). 
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of the Academic Scepticism. The importance of Cnar. 
Carneades is therefore very great, whence he is in N. 
consequence called the founder of the third or New 
Academy ;! and it is justly great, witness the ad- 

miration which his talents called forth among cotem- 

poraries and posterity,? and the flourishing condition 


He left no writings, the pre- 
servation of his doctrines being 
the work of his pupils, in par- 
ticular of Clitomachus (Diog. 
66, 67; Cic. Acad. ii. 31, 98; 
32, 102). Respecting his cha- 
racter, we may gather from a 
few expressions that, whilst 
vigorous in disputation (Diog. 
63; Gell. N. A. vi. 14, 10), he 
was not wanting in a repose of 
mind which was in harmony 
with his principles (Divg. 66). 
That he was a just man, not- 
withstanding his speech against 
justice, we can well believe 
UQuintil xii. 1, 36). 

The quotation in Diog. 64 
(4 cvorhcaca piois nal siadrdces) 
does not indicate fear of death, 
but simple resignation to the 
course of nature. Still less 
does his language on Anti- 
pater’s suicide, and also what is 
quoted in ‚od. Floril. 119, 19) 
that he made a faint-hearted 
attempt to imitate him which 
he afterwards abandoned. It 
was only a not very clever way 
of ridiculing an action which 
appeared to Carneades emi- 
pnently mad. 

ı Sext. Pyrrh. i. 220; Zus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 7, 12; Lucian, 
Maoroh. 20. 

2 His School held him in 
such esteem, that it con- 
sidered him, together with 
Plato, because of his birthday 


(unless the idea grew out of 
his name), to be a special 
favourite of Apollo. Tradi- 
tion says that an eclipse of the 
moon (Suid. Kapy. adds an 
eclipse of the sun) comme- 
morated his death; cuuwd@uay, 
@s by elmoı ris, ailvirroudvou rou 
me? MAıov KadrAlorou rar kotpww 
(Diog. 64). Strabo, xvii. 3, 22, 
p. 838, says of him: otros 8e 
tov € ’Axadnulas pseros pidocd- 
gov ÖpoAoyeira. There was 
only one opinion among the 
ancients as to the force of 
his logic, and the power and 
attraction of his eloquence. 
These gifts were aided by un- 
usually powerful organs (see 
the anecdotes in Plut. Garrul. 
21, p. 513; Diog. 63). Conf. 
Diog. 62; Cie. Fin. iii. 12, 41; 
De Orat. ii. 38, 161; iii. 18, 68; 
Gell. N. A. vi. 14, 10; Numen. 
in Eusebius, Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 2 
and 5; Laotant. Inst. v. 14; 
Plut. Cato Maj. 22. The latter, 
speaking of his successat Rome, 
says: udAıara3' h Kapveddou xdpıs, 
hsöuvauls Te wAciorn nal ddka Tis 
Suvduews obn Arodeuvoa. . . &s 
wvevun thy edd exis evéwAnce, 
nal Adyos xarei yey, ws dvhp”EAAny 
eis ExxAntiv breppuhs, wayTa in-. 
Aörv nal xecpovpevos, Ipwra Sewdy 
dußeBinne rots veoıs, 5’ ob Tey 
bAAwy ndorar wal SiarpiBay éx- 
weadvres CyOovciac: xepl pirogue 


olay. 
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in which he left his School.! Himself a pupil of 
Chrysippus, and resembling him in tone of mind,? 
Carneades expanded not only the negative side of 
the Sceptical theory in all directions with an acute- 
ness entitling him to the first place among the ancient 
Sceptics, but he was also the first to investigate the 
positive side of Scepticism, the doctrine of proba- 
bility, and to determine the degrees and conditions 
of probability. By his labours in both ways he 
brought the philosophy of Scepticism to its greatest 
scientific perfection. 

As regards the negative side of these investiga- 
tions, or the refutation of dogmatism, the attacks of 
Carneades were directed partly against the formal 
possibility of knowledge, and partly against the chief 
actual results of the knowledge of his day. In both 
respects he had mainly to do with the Stoics,? 
though he did not confine himself to them. 

To prove the impossibility of knowledge in 
general, he appeals sometimes to experience. There 
is no kind of conviction which does not sometimes 
deceive us; consequently there is none which guaran- 


tees its own truth.‘ 


1 Cio. Acad. ii. 6, 16. 

? See p. 536, note. 

3 Sert. Math. vii. 159: ravra 
wal S’ApxealAaos. 584 Kapredöns 
ov udyovy rots Srwixots GAAd xa} 
waco Tos mpd avrov dvridierdocero 
wept tov xpırnplov. In Math. ix. 
1, Sextus charges the School of 
Carneades with unnecessary 
diffuseness in discussing the 
fundamental principles or every 


Going then further into the 


system. The Stoics were, how- 
ever, the chief object of his 
attack. Cio. Tusc. v. 29, 82; 
N. D. ii. 65, 162; Plut. Garrul. 
23, p. 614; Augustin. c. Acad. 
ili. 17, 39. 

4 Seat. 1. c.: wal 54 xpéros 
pty arry wal mowds wpds wdrras 
dori Adyos na’ by waplorara: Sri 
ovdéy darıy Anis CAnOelas xpirh- 
pıov, ov Adyos ov« alaOnars ov par- 
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nature of our notions, he argues, that since notions 
consist in the change produced on tbe soul by im- 
pressions from without, they must, to be true, not 
only furnish information as to themselves, but also 
as to the objects producing them. Now, this is by 
no means always the case, many notions avowedly 
giving a false impression of things. Hence the note 
of truth cannot reside in an impression as such, but 
only in a trueimpression.! It is, however, impossible 
to distinguish with certainty a true impression from 
one that is false. For independently of dreams, 
visions, and the fancies of madmen, in short, of all 
the unfounded chimeras which force themselves on 
our notice under the guise of truth,? it is still un- 
deniable that many false notions closely resemble 
true ones. The transition, too, from truth to 
falsehood is so gradual, the interval between the 
two is occupied by intermediate links so innume- 
rable, and gradations so slight, that they impercep- 
tibly pass one into the other, and it becomes im- 
possible to draw a boundary line between the two 
Opposite spheres.? Not content with proving this 


racla ote BAAo Tı Tey Syrey* chus refute them, who was the 


wdyra yao ratra cvAAhBEny dıa- 
Yeideraı nas. 

' Sert. 1. c. 160-163. 

2 Conf. Seat. vii. 403; Cie. 
Acad. ii. 15, 47; 28, 89—where 
Carneades is undoubtedly 
meant, although he is not men- 
tioned by name. For the other 
sceptical arguments which 
Cicero mentions tally with those 
which Sextus attributes to Car- 
neades, and Cicero makes Antio- 


immediate adversary of Car- 
neades. 

® According to (ic. Acad. 
ji. 13, 40 ; 26, 83, the Academic 
system of proof rests on the 
four following propositions: 
(1) that there are false notions; 
(2) that these cannot be known, 
i.e. be recognised as true; (3) 
that of two indistinguishable 
notions, it is impossible to know 
the one and not the other; (4) 
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assertion in regard to impressions of the senses, 
Curneadis went on to prove it with regard to general 
notions based on experience and intellectual concep- 
tions.! He showed that it is impossible for us to 
distinguish objects so much alike as one egg is to 
another; that at a certain distance the painted surface 
wems raixed, and a square tower seems round; that 
un onr in the water seems broken, and the neck- 
plumage of a pigeon assumes different colours in 
the sun; that objects on the shore seem to be moving 
ns we sail by, and so forth;? in all these cases 
the same strength of conviction belongs to the false as 
to the true impressions. He showed further that this 
applies equally to purely intellectual ideas; that. 
many logical difficulties cannot be solved;‘ that no 


that there is no true notion by 
the side of which a false one 
cannot be placed indistinguish- 
uble from it. The second and 
third of these propositions are 
not denied at all, and the first 
in only donied by Kpicurua in 
regard to Impressions on the 
sensor, Hence all importance 
attaches to the fourth proposi- 
tion, to which Sertwa, vil. 164 
and 402, and Nuinen. in Zus. 
Pr. Kv. xiv, 8, 4, look as the 
ment important argument. 

' (Ve. Acad, il. 18,42: Divi- 
dunt enim in partes et eas 
quidem magnas: primum in 
wonaua, deinde in ea, qua du- 
euntur a sensibus et ab omni 
consuctudine, quam obscurari 
volunt (the aurh@ea agninst 
which Chrysippus already di- 
reoted aevere attacks. See p. 
46,2; 91, 2). Tum perveniunt 
mi ean piurtem, ul ne ratione 


quidem et conjectura ulla res 
percipi possit. Hc autem uni- 
verra etiam concidunt minutius. 
3 Seat. vii. 409; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 26, 84; 7, 19; 25,79; Nu- 
men. in Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 6. 
Therewith is probably con- 
nected the statement in Galen, 
De Opt. Doct. c. 2, vol. i. 45, K, 
that Carneades persistently de- 
nied the axiom that two things 
that are equal to a third are 
equal to one anotber. His 
assertion probably comes to 
this, that it may be possible 
to distinguish two things as 
unequal, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a third, that 
therefore two things may ap- 
equal to a third without 
ing or appearing equal to 
one another. 
’ Sert. 402 and 408. 
‘The fallacy called pevdd. 
neros is carefully investigated 





CARNEADES, 


absolute distinction can be drawn between much and 
little, in short between all differences in quantity ; 
and that it is the most natural course in all such 
cases to follow Chrysippus, and to avoid the danger- 
ous inferences which may be drawn by withholding 
judgment.' Arguing from these facts, Carneades 
concluded at first in regard to impressions of the 
senses, that there is no such thing as davracia 
xataAnrrırn in the Stoic sense of the term, in other 
words, that no perception contains in itself cha- 
racteristics, by virtue of which its truth may be 
inferred with certainty.? This fact being granted, 
the possibility is in his opinion precluded of there 
residing in the understanding a standard for the 
distinction of truth from falsehood. The under- 
standing—and this belief was shared by his oppu- 
nents—must derive its material from the senses.’ 
Logic tests the formal accuracy of combinations of 
thought, but gives no insight into their import.‘ 
Direct proofs of the uncertainty of intellectual con- 
victions are not therefore needed. ‘The same result 
may also be attained in a more personal way, by 
raising the question, how individuals obtain their 


in Cie. Acad. ii. 30, 95 (by Car- * Cie. Acad. ii. 28, 91, who 
neades as he says, 98), as an here appears to be following 
instance in point. Philo, and, subsequently, Car- 


1 Seot. 416; Cic.1.c. 29,92. neades as well. Carneades also 
Since Chrysippus tried to meet gives utterance to a similar 
the chain-argument, it may be view of dialectic in Stod. Floril. 
supposed that this fallacy had 93, 13 (conf. Plut. C. Not. 2, 
been used by Arcesilaus against 4), comparing it to a polypus 


the Stoics. consuming its own tentacles. 
2 Seat. vii. 164; Augustin. It is able, he conceives, to 
c. Acad. ii. 5, 11. expose fallacies, but not to dis- 


3 Seat. 165. i cover truth, 
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Cnar. knowledge. He can only be said to know a thing 
XXUl ho has formed an opinion respecting it. In the 
mean time, until he has decided in favour of some 
definite opinion, he has still no knowledge. And 
what dependence can be placed on the judgment of 
one who has no knowledge ?! 
(b) Attack In these formal enquiries into the possibility of 
meatifo knowledge, Carneades had chiefly to deal with the 


knowledge ‚Stoics, with whom he holds a common ground in his 


‘ime appeal to the senses. The Stoics were also his chief 
(a) The opponents in his polemic against the material results 
en of the dogmatic philosophy. Natural science having 
ip ae throughout the period of the post-Aristotelian phi- 


losophy been subordinated to ethics, ethics likewise 
engaged more attention at the hands of Carneades 
than science.? In as far as he studied Natural science, 
he appears to have been entirely opposed to the Stoic 
treatment of the subject, and to this circumstance 
we owe it, that better information is forthcoming 
regarding his scientific, or rather his theological, in- 
vestigations than regarding his moral views. The 
Stoic theories of God and of final causes * afforded 
ample scope for the exercise of his ingenuity, and 
from the ground he occupied it was not difficult 
for him to expose the weak points of that theory. 


' Cio. Acad. ii. 86, 117. Car- 
neades is not mentioned by 
name, but there can be no 
doubt that the reference is to 
some Academician, and it is, 
probable that it was the work 
of Carneades. 

® Diog. iv. 62. 


* lic. N. D.i. 2, 5, after a 
brief description of the Stoical 
views of Gods: Contra quos 
Carneades ita multa disseruit, 
ut excitaret homines non so. 
cordes ad veri investigandi cu- 
piditatem. 


CARNEADES,. 


The Stoics had appealed in support of the belief 
in God to the consensus gentium. How close at 
hand was the answer,! that tbe universality of 
this belief was neither proved to exist, nor as a 
matter of fact did it exist, but that in no case could 
the opinion ofan ignorant multitude decide anything. 
The Stoics thought to find a proof of divine provi- 
dence in the manner in which portents and prophe- 
cies come true. To expose this delusion, no very ex- 
panded criticism of divination was necessary.? Going 
beyond this, Carneades proceeded to call in question 
the cardinal point of the Stoic system—the belief 
in God, the doctrine of the soul and reason of the 
universe, and of the presence of design in its arrange- 
ments. How, he asks, is the presence of design 
manifested ? Whence all the things which cause 
destruction and danger to men if it be true that 
God has made the world for the sake of man?? If 
réason is praised as the highest gift of God, is it not 
manifest that the majority of men only use it to 
make themselves worse than brutes? In bestowing 
such a gift God must have been taking but little 


ı Cio. N. D. i. 23, 62; iii. 
4,11. Here, too, Carneades is 
not mentioned by name, but 
the reference to him is made 
clear by Cicero’ s remark that he 
is quoting the Academic view. 

2 Conf. Cic. N. D. iii. 6, 11. 

* The Academician in Cie. 
Acad. ii. 38,120 That these ar- 
gument» were used by Carneades 
is clear from Plut. in Porphyr. 
De Abst. iii. 20, where, tra- 
versing the arguments of the 


Stoics, he justifies the existence 
of vermin, poisonous plants, and 
beasts of prey. In answer to 
Chrysippus’ assertion, that the 
final cause of a pig is to be 
killed, Carneades argues: A 
pig, therefore, by being killed, 
must attain the object for which 
it was destined ; it is always 
beneficial for a thing to attain 
its object— therefore it must be 
beneticial to a pig to be killed 
and eaten. 
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care of this majority.' Even if we attribute to man 
direct blame for the misuse of reason, still, why has 
God bestowed on him a reason which can be so much 
abused’? The Stoics themselves say that a wise 
man can nowhere be found. They admit, too, 
that folly is the greatest misfortune. How, then, 
can they speak of the care bestowed by God on men, 
when, on their own confession, the whole of mankind 
is sunk in the deepest misery ?? But allowing that 
the Gods could not bestow virtue and wisdom upon 
all, they could, at least, have taken care that it 
should go well with the good. Instead of this, the 
experience of hundreds of cases shows that the upright 
man comes to a miserable end; that crime succeeds ; 
and that the criminal can enjoy the fruits of his 


‘misdeeds undisturbed. Where, then, is the agency 


of Providence?‘ The facts being entirely different 
from what the Stoics suppose, what becomes of their 
inferences? Allowing the presence of design in the 
world, and granting that the world is as beautiful 
and good as possible, why is it inconceivable that 
nature should have formed the world according to 
natural laws without the intervention of God? Ad- 
mitting, too, the connection of parts in the universe, 
why should not this connection be the result simply 
of natural forces, without a soul of the universe or 
a deity ?* Who can pretend to be so intimately 


ı Cie. N. D. iii. 26, 65-70. 2 Ibid. 31, 76, 
It is here presumed that the 8 Ibid. 32, 79. 
leading thoughts in Cicero’s * Cie. N. D. iti. 32, 80. 
description belong to the School ® Cic. Acad. ii. 88,120; N. D 
of Carneades. iii. 11, 28. 





CARNEADES. 


acquainted with the powers of nature, as to be able 
to prove the impossibility of this assumption? Zeno 
argued that rational things are better than things 
irrational, that the world is the best possible, and 
must therefore be rational. Man, says Socrates, can 
only derive his soul from the world ; therefore the 
world must have a soul. But what, replies the 
Academician,' is there to show that reason is best 
for the world, if it be the best for us? or that there 
must be a soul in nature for nature to produce a 
soul? What man is not able to produce, that, argues 
Chrysippus, must have been produced by a higher 
being—by deity. But to this inference the same objec- 
tion was raised by the Academicians as to the former 
one, viz. that it confounds two different points of 
view. There may, indeed, be a Being higher than 
man. But why must there needs be a rational 
man-like Being? Why aGod? Why not nature her- 
self’? Nor did the argument seem to an Academi- 
cian more conclusive, that as every house is destined 
to be inhabited, so, too, the world must be intended for 
the habitation of God. To this there was the obvious 
reply :? If the world were a house, it might be so; 
but the very point at issue is whether it is a house 
constructed for a definite purpose, or whether it is 
simply an undesigned result of natural forces. 

Not content with attacking the conclusiveness 
of the arguments upon which the Stoics built their 
belief in a God, the scepticism of the Academy 


ı Cie. N. D. iii. 8, 21; 10, 2 Ibid. 10, 25. 
26; il, 27. 3 Lic. 
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THE SCEPTICS. 


sought to demonstrate that the idea of God itself 
is an untenable one. The line of argument which 
Carneades struck out for this purpose is essentially 
the same as tbat used in modern times to deny the 
personality of God. The ordinary view of God re- 
gards Him as an infinite, but, at the same time, as 
a separate Being, possessing the qualities and living 
the life of an individual. To this view Carneades 
objected, on the ground that the first assertion 
contradicts the second ; and argues that it is impos- 
sible to apply the characteristics of personal exist- 
ence to God without limiting His infinite nature. 
Whatever view we may take of God, we must regard 
Him as a living Being; and every living being is 
composite, having parts and passions, and is therefore 
destructible! Moreover, every living being has a 
sense-nature. Far, therefore, from refusing such a 
nature to God, Carneades attributed to Him, in 
the interest of omniscience, other organs of sense 
than the five we possess. Now, everything capable 
of impressions through the senses is also liable to 
change, sensation, according to the definition of 
Chrysippus, being nothing more than a change of 
soul. Every such being must therefore be capable of 
pleasure and pain, without which sensation is incon- 
ceivable. Whatever is capable of change is liable to 
destruction ; whatever is susceptible to pain is also 
liable to deterioration, pain being caused by dete- 
rioration, and is also liable to destruction.? As the 


' Cie. N. D. iii. 12, 29; 14, 3 Cio. N. D. iii. 13, 32. More 


34 fully Seat. Math. ix. 139-147. 


CARNEADES,. 


kapacity for sensation, so too the desire for what is 
in harmony with nature, and the dislike of what is 
opposed to nature, belong to the conditions of life. 
Whatever has the power of destroying any being is 
opposed to the nature of that being, everything that 
lives being exposed to annihilation.' Advancing 
from the conception of a living being to that of a 
rational being, all virtues would have to be attri- 
buted to God as well as bliss. But how, asks Car- 
neades, can any virtue be ascribed to God? Every 
virtue supposes an imperfection, in overcoming which 
it consists. He only is continent who might pos- 
sibly be incontinent, and persevering who might be 
indulgent. To be brave, a man must be exposed to 
danger ; to be magnanimous, he must be exposed to 
misfortunes. A being not feeling attraction for 
pleasure, nor aversion for pain and difficulties, dan- 
gers and misfortunes, would not be capable of virtue. 
Just as little could we predicate prudence of a being 
not susceptible of pleasure and pain; prudence con- 
sisting in knowing what is good, bad, and morally 
indifferent. But how can there be any such know- 
ledge where there is no susceptibility to pleasure or 
pain? Or howcan a being be conceived of capable of 
feeling pleasure, but incapable of feeling pain, since 
pleasure can only be known by contrast with pain, 
and the possibility of increasing life always supposes 
the possibility of lessening it? Nor is it otherwise 


Here too Carneades isexpressly the same person was being 
mentioned. But were he not referred to. 

mentioned the agreement of ' Cie.; Ibid. Further proofs 
the argument with that given of the transient nature of all 
by Cicero would show that earthly beings are there given. 
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Rice assertion in regard to impressions of the senses; 


Carneades went on to prove it with regard to general 
notions based on experience and intellectual concep- 
tions.! He showed that it is impossible for us to 


‘distinguish objects so much alike as one egg is to 


another; that at a certain distance the painted surface 
seems raised, and a square tower seems round; that 
an oar in the water seems broken, and the neck- 
plumage of a pigeon assumes different colours in 
the sun; that objects on the shore seem to be moving 
as we sail by, and so forth;? in all these cases 
the same strength of conviction belongs to the false as 
to the true impressions.? He showed further that this 
applies equally to purely intellectual ideas; that. 
many logical difficulties cannot be solved ;‘ that no 


that there is no true notion by 
the side of which a false one 
cannot be placed indistinguish- 
able from it. The second and 
third of these propositions are 
not denied at all, and the first 
is only denied by Epicurus in 
regard to impressions on the 
senses. Hence all importance 
attaches to the fourth proposi- 
tion, to which Sertus, vii. 164 
and 402, and Numen. in Zus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 4, look as the 
most important argument. 

ı Cie. Acad. ii. 13, 42: Divi- 
dunt enim in partes et eas 
quidem magnas: primum in 
sensus, deinde in ea, que du- 
cuntur a sensibus et ab omni 
consuetudine, quam obscurari 
volunt (the ocurf@ea against 
which Chrysippus already di- 
rected severe attacks. See p. 
46,2; 91, 2). Tum perveniunt 
ad eam partem, ut ne ratione 


quidem et conjectura ulla res 
percipi possit. Hec autem uni- 
versa etiam concidunt minutius. 

: Sext. vii. 409; (ie. Acad. 
ii. 26, 84; 7, 19; 25,79; Nu- 
men. in Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 5. 
Therewith is probably con-- 
nected the statement in Galen, 
De Opt. Doct. c. 2, vol. i. 45, K, 
that Carneades persistently de- 
nied the axiom that two things 
that are equal to a third are 
equal to one anotber. His 
assertion probably comes to 
this, that it may be possible 
to distinguish two things as 
unequal, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a third, that 
therefore two things may ap- 
pear equal to a third without 
being or appearing equal to 
one another. 

% Sext. 402 and 408. 

‘ The fallacy called Yevdd« 
mevos is carefully investigated 


CARNEADES, 


absolute distinction can be drawn between much and 
little, in short between all differences in quantity ; 
and that it is the most natural course in all such 
cases to follow Chrysippus, and to avoid the danger- 
ous inferences which may be drawn by withholding 
jadgment.! Arguing from these facts, Carneades 
concluded at first in regard to impressions of the 
senses, that there is no such thing as gavracia 
xara\nmTırn in the Stoic sense of the term, in other 
words, that no perception contains in itself cha- 
racteristics, by virtue of which its truth may be 
inferred with certainty.?2 This fact being granted, 
the possibility is in his opinion precluded of there 
residing in the understanding a standard for the 
distinction of truth from falsehood. The under- 
standing—and this belief was shared by his oppu- 
nents—must derive its material from the senses.’ 
Logic tests the formal accuracy of combinations of 


‘thought, but gives no insight into their import.‘ 


Direct proofs of the uncertainty of intellectual con- 
victions are not therefore needed. The same result 
may also be attained in a more personal way, by 
raising the question, how individuals obtain their 


in Cie. Acad. ii. 30, 95 (by Car- ° Cie. Acad. ii. 28, 91, who 
neades as he says, 98), as an here appears to be following 
instance in point. Philo, and, subsequentiy, Car- 


ı Sext.416; Cic.1.c. 29,92. neades as well. Carneades als 
Since Chrysippus tried to meet gives utterance to a similar 
the chain-argument, it may be view of dialectic in Sob. Florıl. 
supposed that this fallacy had 93, 13 (conf. Plut. C. Not. 2, 
been used by Arcesilaus against 4), comparing it to a polypus 


the Stoics. consuming its own tentacles. 
3 Sext. vii. 164; Augustin. It is able, he conceives, to 

c. Acad. ii. 5, 11. expose fallacies, but not to dis- 
8 Sezt. 165. A cover truth, 
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Caar. knowledge. He can only be said to know a thing 
SXUL ho has formed an opinion respecting it. In the 
mean time, until he has decided in favour of some 
definite opinion, he has still no knowledge. And 
what dependence can be placed on the judgment of 
one who has no knowledge ?! 

Den In these formal enquiries into the possibility of 
scientific knowledge, Carneades had chiefly to deal with the 
knowledge ‚Stoics, with whom he holds a common ground in his 

of the ; ; : 
time. appeal to the senses. The Stoics were alsa his chief 
(a) The opponents in his polemic against the material results 
nr of the dogmatic philosophy. Natural science having 
io oo throughout the period of the post-Aristotelian phi- 
“ losophy been subordinated to ethics, ethics likewise 
engaged more attention at the hands of Carneades 
than science.? In as far as he studied Natural science, 
he appears to have been entirely opposed to the Stoic 
treatment of the subject, and to this circumstance 
we owe it, that better information is forthcoming 
regarding his scientific, or rather his theological, in- 
vestigations than regarding his moral views. The 
Stoic theories of God and of final causes ? afforded 
ample scope for the exercise of his ingenuity, and 
from the ground he occupied it was not difficult 
for him to expose the weak points of that theory. 


ı Cie. Acad. ii. 36, 117. Car- * Cic. N. D.i. 2, 5, after a 
neades is not mentioned by brief description of the Stoical 
name, but there can be no views of Gods: Contra quos 
doubt that the reference is to Carneades ita multa disseruit, 
some Academician, and it is, ut excitaret homines non so. 
probable that it was the work cordes ad veri investigandi cu- 
of Carneades. piditatem. 

3 Diog. iv. 62. | 


CARNEADES. 


The Stoics had appealed in support of the belief 
in God to the consensus gentium. How close at 
hand was the answer,' that the universality of 
this belief was neither proved to exist, nor as a 
matter of fact did it exist, but that in no case could 
the opinion of an ignorant multitude decide anything. 
The Stoics thought to find a proof of divine provi- 
dence in the manner in which portents and prophe- 
cies come true. To expose this delusion, no very ex- 
panded criticism of divination was necessary.? Going 
beyond this, Carneades proceeded to call in question 
the cardinal point of the Stoic system—the belief 
in God, the doctrine of the soul and reason of the 
universe, and of the presence of design in its arrange- 
ments. How, he asks, is the presence of design 
manifested? Whence all the things which cause 
destruction and danger to men if it be true that 
God has made the world for the sake of man?? If 
réason is praised as the highest gift of God, is it not 
manifest that the majority of men only use it to 
make themselves worse than brutes? In bestowing 
such a gift God must have been taking but little 


t Cie. N. D. i. 23, 62; iii. 
4,11. Here, too, Carneades is 
not mentioned by name, but 
the reference to him is made 
clear by Cicero's remurk that he 
is quoting the Academic view. 

2 Conf. Cic. N. D. iii. 5, 11. 

* The Academician in Cic. 
Acad. ii. 38, 120. That these ar- 
guments»were used by Carneades 
is clear from Plut. in Porphyr. 
De Abst. iii. 20, where, ıra- 
versing the arguments of the 


Stoics, he justifies the existence 
of vermin, poisonous plants, and 
beasts of prey. In answer to 
Chrysippus’ assertion, that the 
final cause of a pig is to be 
killed, Carneades argues: A 
pig, therefore, by being killed, 
must attain the object for which 
it was destined ; it is always 
beneficial for a thing to attain 
its object—therefore it must be 
beneticial to a pig to be killed 
and eaten, 
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care of this majority.' Even if we attribute to man 
direct blame for the misuse of reason, still, why has 
God bestowed on him a reason which can be so much 
abused’? The Stoics themselves say that a wise 
man can nowhere be found. They admit, too, 
that folly is the greatest misfortune. How, then, 
can they speak of the care bestowed by God on men, 
when, on their own confession, the whole of mankind 
is sunk in the deepest misery?? But allowing that 
the Gods could not bestow virtue and wisdom upon 
all, they could, at least, have taken care that it 
should go well with the good. Instead of this, the 
experience of hundreds of cases shows that the upright 
man comes to a miserable end; that crime succeeds ; 
and that the criminal can enjoy the fruits of his 


misdeeds undisturbed. Where, then, is the agency 


of Providence?‘ The facts being entirely different 
from what the Stoics suppose, what becomes of their 
inferences? Allowing the presence of design in the 
world, and granting that the world is as beautiful 
and good as possible, why is it inconceivable that 
nature should have formed the world according to 
natural laws without the intervention of God? Ad- 
mitting, too, the connection of parts in the universe, 
why should not this connection be the result simply 
of natural forces, without a soul of the universe or 
a deity ?® Who can pretend to be so intimately 


' Cie. N. D. iii. 25, 65-70. 2 Ibid. 31, 76, 
It is bere presumed that the ® Ibid. 32, 79. 
lending thoughts in Cicero’s * Cie. N. D. ili. 32, 80. 
description belong to the School ® Cic. Acad. ii. 38,120; N. D 
of Carneades. iii. 11, 28. 


CARNEADES. 


acquainted with the powers of nature, as to be able 
to prove the impossibility of this assumption? Zeno 
argued that rational things are better than things 
irrational, that the world is the best possible, and 
must therefore be rational. Man, says Socrates, can 
only derive his soul from the world ; therefore the 
world must have a soul. But what, replies the 
Academician,! is there to show that reason is best 
for the world, if it be the best for us? or that there 
must be a soul in nature for nature to produce a 
soul ? What man is not able to produce, that, argues 
Chrysippus, must have been produced by a higher 
being—by deity. But to this inference the same objec- 
tion was raised by the Academicians as to the former 
one, viz. that it confounds two different points of 
view. There may, indeed, be a Being higher than 
man. But why must there needs be a rational 
man-like Being? Why aGod? Why not nature ber- 
self?? Nor did the argument seem to an Academi- 
cian more conclusive, that as every house is destined 
to be inhabited, so, too, the world must be intended for 
the habitation of God. To this there was the obvious 
reply :? If the world were a house, it might be so; 
but the very point at issue is whether it is a house 
constructed for a definite purpose, or whether it is 
simply an undesigned result of natural forces. 

Not content with attacking the conclusiveness 
of the arguments upon which the Stoics built their 
belief in a God, the scepticism of the Academy 


ı Cte. N. D. iii. 8, 21; 10, * Ibid. 10, 25. 
26; 11, 27. 7 Lic. 
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sought to demonstrate that the idea of God itself 
is an untenable one. The line of argument which 
Carneades struck out for this purpose is essentially 
the same as that used in modern times to deny the 
personality of God. The ordinary view of God re- 
gards Him as an infinite, but, at the same time, as 
a separate Being, possessing the qualities and living 
the life of an individual. To this view Carneades 
objected, on the ground that the first assertion 
contradicts the second ; and argues that it is impos- 
sible to apply the characteristics of personal exist- 
ence to God without limiting His infinite nature. 
Whatever view we may take of God, we must regard 
Him as a living Being; and every living being is 
composite, having parts and passions, and is therefore 
destructible! Moreover, every living being has a 
sense-nature. Far, therefore, from refusing such a 
nature to God, Carneades attributed to Him, in 
the interest of omniscience, other organs of sense 
than the five we possess. Now, everything capable 
of impressions through the senses is also liable to 
change, sensation, according to the definition of 
Chrysippus, being nothing more than a change of 
soul. Every such being must therefore be capable of 
pleasnre and pain, without which sensation is incon- 
ceivable. Whatever is capable of change is liable to 
destruction ; whatever is susceptible to pain is also 
liable to deterioration, pain being caused by dete- 
rioration, and is also liable to destruction.? As the 


' Cie. N. D. iii. 12, 29; 14, * Cic. N. D. iii. 13, 32. More 
34, fully Seat. Math. ix. 139-147. 
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kapacity for sensation, so too the desire for what is 
in harmony with nature, and the dislike of what is 
opposed to nature, belong to the conditions of life. 
Whatever has the power of destroying any being is 
opposed to the nature of that being, everything that 
lives being exposed to annihilation.! Advancing 
from the conception of a living being to that of a 
rational being, all virtues would have to be attri- 
buted to God as well as bliss. But how, asks Car- 
neades, can any virtue be ascribed to God? Every 
virtue supposes an imperfection, in overcoming which 
it consists. He only is continent who might pos- 
sibly be incontinent, and persevering who might be 
indulgent. To be brave, a man must be exposed to 
danger ; to be magnanimous, he must be exposed to 
misfortunes. A being not feeling attraction for 
pleasure, nor aversion for pain and difficulties, dan- 
gers and misfortunes, would not be capable of virtue. 
Just as little could we predicate prudence of a being 
not susceptible of pleasure and pain ; prudence con- 
sisting in knowing what is good, bad, and morally 
indifferent. But how can there be any such know- 
ledge where there is no susceptibility to pleasure or 
pain? Orhowcan a being be conceived of capable of 
feeling pleasure, but incapable of feeling pain, since 
pleasure can only be known by contrast with pain, 
and the possibility of increasing life always supposes 
the possibility of lessening it? Nor is it otherwise 


Here too Carneades isexpressly the same person was being 
mentioned. But were he not referred to. 

mentioned the agreement of ' Cio.; Ibid. Further proofs 
the argument with that given of the transient nature of all 
by Cicero would show that earthly beings are there given. 
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with intelligence (süßovAla). He only is intelligent 
who always discovers what will subserve his purpose. 
If, however, he must discover it, it cannot have been 
previously known to him. Hence intelligence can 
only belong to a being who is ignorant about much. 
Such a being can never feel sure that sooner or later 
something will not cause his ruin. He will there- 
fore be exposed to fear. A being susceptible of plea- 
sure and exposed to pain, a being who has to contend 
with dangers and difficulties, and who feels pain and 
fear, must inevitably, so thought Carneades, be finite 
and destructible. If, therefore, we cannot conceive 
of God except in this form, we cannot conceive of 
Him at all, our conception being self-destructive.' 
There is yet another reason, according to Car- 
neades, why God cannot have any virtue; because 
virtue is above its possessor, and there can be nothing 
above God.? Moreover, what is the position of God 
in regard to speech? It was easy to show the ab- 
surdity of attributing speech to Him,? but to call 
him speechless (@bwvos) seemed also to be opposed 
to the general belief.‘ Quite independently, how- 


ı Sewt. Math. ix. 152-175, 
quotes the same argument for 
cwppoctyvn, and so does Cie. 
N.D.iii. 15,38. Neither mentions 
Carneades by name, but since 
both writers introduce these 
proofs in the same position in 
a longer argument, in which 
Carneades is expressly men- 
tioned both before and after, 
tnere can be no doubt that to 
him they refer. 

3 Sect. ix. 176. The argu- 


ment has a look of sovhistry 
about it. It alludes to the im- 
portant question which engagı d 
so much attention in the middle 
ages, viz. How is the universal 
related in Deity to the indi- 
vidual? Are goodness and 
reason & law for Gud inde- 
pendent of His will or not ? 

* As Epicurus did. See p. 
468, 3. 
* Seat. 178. 
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ever, of details, the inconceivableness of God appears, 
so soun as the question is raised, whether the deity 
is limited or unlimited, material or immaterial. God 
cannot be unlimited ; for what is unlimited is neces- 
sarily immovable because it has no place, and 
soulless because by virtue of its boundlessness it can- 
not form a whole permeated by a soul; but God we 
ordinarily think of both as moving and as endowed 
with a soul. Nor can God be limited; for all that 
is limited is incomplete. Moreover, God cannot be 
immaterial, for Carneades, like the Stoics, held that 
what is immaterial’ possesses neither soul, feeling, 
nor activity. Neither can he be material, all com- 
posite bodies being liable to change and destruction, 
and simple bodies, fire, water, and the like, possessing 
neither life nor reason.! If, then, all the forms 
under which we think of God are impossible, His 
existence cannot be asserted. 

Easier work lay before the Sceptics in criticising 
polytheistic views of religion and their defence by 
the Stoics. Among the arguments employed by Car- 
neades to overthrow them, certain chain-argu- 
ments are prominent, by means of which he 
endeavoured to show that the popular belief has no 


distinctive marks for the 


1 Seat. 1. c. 148-151; 180. 
That Sextus here refers to Car- 
neades is clear frum his agree- 
ment with Cio. N. D. 12, 29-31; 
14, 34. Cicero introduces his 
remarks with the words: Illa 
autem, que Carneades affere- 
bat, quemadmodum dissolvitis ? 


spheres of God and man. 


Sextus himself seems to refer 
not only individual argumente, 
but the whole series of them, 
to Carneades, when he con- 
tinues, 182 : Apdrnyras 32 nal wd 
Tov Kapreadov xal cespitixes tives 
K.T.A, - 
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If Zeus is a God, he argues, his brother Poseidon 
must likewise be one, and if he is one, the rivers and 
streams must also be Gods. If Helios is a God, the 
appearance of Helios above the earth, or day, must 
be a God; and, conseyuently, month, year, morning, 
midday, evening, must all be Gods.' Polytheism is 
here refuted by establishing an essential similarity 
between what is accepted as God and what is avow- 
edly not a God. It may readily be supposed that 
this was not the only proof of the acuteness of Car- 
neades’ reasoning.? 

Divination, to which the Stoics attached especial 
importance,? was vigorously assailed. Carneades 
proved that no peculiar range of subjects belonged 
thereto, but that in all cases which admit professional 
judgment experts pass a better judgment than divi- 
ners.‘ To know accidental events beforehand is impos- 
sible ; it is useless to know those that are necessary and 
unavoidable, nay, more, it would even be harmful.® 
No causal connection can be conceived of between 
a prophecy and the ensuing realisation® If the 
Stoics met him by pointing to fulfilled prophecies, 
he replied that the coincidence was accidental,’ at 


1 Sext. 182-190. More fully 
in Cic. N. D. iii. 17, 43. Sex- 
tus alsoobserves, 190: «al &AAovs 
3h rowbrous ompeitas dpwracıy 
ol wepl roy Kapveüdnv eis rd pd 
elvaı Geods. 

? To him, or probably to his 
School, belongs the learned ar- 
gument given by Cie. N. D. iii. 
21, 53, to 23, 60, in which he 
proves the want of unity in 
traditional myths by the multi- 


plicity of Gods of the same 
name. The whole drift of this 
argument shows that it was 
borrowed from some Greek 
treatise. 

® See Cio. Divin.i. 4, 7; 7, 12. 

‘ Tbid. ii. 3, 9. 

s Ibid. v. 13; bat Carnea- 
des is not here mentioned by 
name. 

° Thid. i. 13, 23; 49, 109. 

" Cio, l.c.and Divin. ii.21,48 
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the same time declaring many such stories to be 
without doubt false.! 
Connected probably with these attacks on divina- 
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tion was the defence by Carneades of the freedom of 446 stoics 


the will. The Stoic fatalisra he refuted by an appeal 
to the fact that our decision is free; and since the 


attacked. 


Stoics appealed in support of their view to the law — 


of causality, he likewise attacked this law.? In so 
doing his intention was not to assert anything posi- 
tive respecting the nature of the human will, but 
only to attack the Stoic assertion, and if for his 
own part he adhered to the old Academic doctrine 
of a free will, he still regarded that doctrine as only 
probable. 

Less information exists as to the arguments by 
which Carneades sought to assail the current prin- 
ciples of morality. Nevertheless, enough is known 
to indicate the course taken by his Scepticism in rela- 
tion thereto. In the second of the celebrated speeches 
which he delivered at Rome in the year 156 B.c., he 
denied that there is such a thing as natural right : 
all laws are only positive civil institutions devised by 
men for the sake of safety and advantage, and for 
the protection of the weak; and hence he is regarded 
as foolish who prefers justice to interest, which after 


© Cie. 1. ¢. ii. 11, 27. 

2 (%o. De Fato, 11, 23; 14, 
al. The freedom of the will, 
he there says, may be asserted 
even granting that every mo- 
tion is referred t.» a cause, for 
it is not necessary that this law 
should hold good of the will. 


He will therefore confine it te 
bodily motion, and not allow to 
it unconditional validity. 

® Laot. Instit. v. 14, follow- 
ing Cie. De Rep. iii. 4; Plut. 
Cato Maj. c. 22; Quintil. In- 


" stit. xii. 1, 35. 
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all is the only unconditional end. In snpport of 
these statements he appealed to the fact that laws 
change with circumstances, and are different in dif- 
ferent countries. He pointed to the example of 
great nations, such as the Romans, all of whom 
attained to greatness by unrighteous means. He 


' impressed into his service the many casuistical ques- 


tions raised by the Stoics, expressing the opinion 
that in all these cases it is better to commit the 
injury which brings advantage—for instance, to 
murder another to save one’s own life—than to 
postpone advantage to right, and hence inferred 
that intelligence is a state of irreconcileable oppo- 
sition to justice.! 

This free criticism of dogmatic views could not 
fail to bring Carneades to the same result as his 
predecessors. Knowledge is absolutely impossible. 
A man of sense will look at everything from all 
sides and invariably withhold judgment, thus guard- 
ing himself against error. And to, this conviction 


I Laotant. 1. c. 16; Cic. De 
Rep. iii. 8-12; 14; 17; Fin ii. 
18, 59. On the above casuisti- 
cal cases see De Off. iii. 13; 
23, 89, and above, p. 299, 2. 
Probably Carneades was the 
cause of the study of casuistry 
among the later Stoics. 

2 Cic. Acad. ii. 34, 108; conf. 
31,98. In Jd. Att. xiii. 21, he 
compares this drox} to the 
drawing up of a charioteer, or 
to the of a pugilist. No 
doubt it is with reference to 
éxoxh that Alea. Aphr. De An. 
154 a, says: ‘lhe Acudemicians 
consider aztagla the wparor oi- 


Keiov, wpds ratrny ydp pacıy has 
oixelws Exe aporny, dove under 
wpuorraley. dxpoowrecia Or axpo- 
wrecia is, according to the Stoic 
detinition (Diog. vii. 46) = dı- 
orhun tov wore dei ovywararlée- 
oda xal uh. It consists, there- 
fore, in not giving a hasty 
assent to any proposition. Ac- 
cording to the Sceptics, this is 
only possible, and you are only 
then safe from error, when you 
give assent to none whatever. 

spooxtecia becomes then iden- 
tical with drox or &yvoia, which 
Maz. Tyr. Diss. 35, 7, speaks 
of as the ultimate end of Car: 
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he clings so persistently that he altogether refuses to 
listen to the objection that the wise man must be 
at least con:inced of the impossibility of any firm 
conviction.! The earlier Sceptics, far from attri- 
buting on this ground an equal value to all notions, 
had not dispensed with reasons for actions and 
thoughts. This point was now taken up by Car- 
neades, who, in attempting to establish the conditions 
and degrees of probability, hoped to obtain a clue 
to the kind of conviction which might be still per- 
mitted in his system. However much we may 
despair of knowledge, some stimulus and ground- 
work for action is needed. Certain things must 
therefore be assumed, from which the pursuit of 
happiness must start”? To these so much weight 
must be attached that they are allowed to decide our 
conduct, but we must be on our guard against con- 
sidering them to be true, or to be something really 
known and conceived. Nor must we forget that 





neades. Hence Carneades, as 
Arcesilaus had done before him, 
spoke for and against every 
subject without expressing & 
decided opinion. (ie. N. D. i. 
5, 11; Acad. ii. 18, 60; Divin. 
ji. 72, 160; Rep. iii. 5, 8; Tusc. 
v. 4, 11; Zus. Pr. Kv. xiv. 7, 
12. 

ı Cie. Acad. ii. 9, 28. 

: Sext. Math. vii. 166: dwa- 
robuevos dt nal abrds [d Kapvedöns] 
ri npırhpiov mp6s Te Thy Tov Blov 
Sıefayayhr nal wpds Thy Tis ev- 
Saipovias weplarnow Suvduw dr- 
avayxd(era: xal xa? abrdy wepl 
zobrov diardrrecOa, «7.4. Cio. 
Acad. ii. 31, 99 (of Clitoma- 
chus): Etenim contra naturam 


esset, si probabile nihil es- 
Set, et sequitur omnis vitz 

.. eversio. Jbid. 101; 32, 
104: Nam cum placeat, eum 
qui de omnibus rebus contineat 
se de assentiendo, moveri ta- 
men et agere aliyuid, reliquit 
ejusmodi visa, quibus ad ac- 
tionem excitemur, etc. Hence 


. the assurance (/did. 103 ; Stob. 


Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 234) that 
the Academicians do not wish 
to go into the question of per- 
ception. They accept it as a 
phenomenon of consciousness 
and a basis of action, but they 
deny that it strictly furnishes 
knowledge. The senses are 
dywis, but not ärpıßeis. 
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even the nature of true ideas is similar to that of 
false ones, and that the truth of ideas can never 
be known with certainty. Hence we should with- 
hold all assent, not allowing any ideas to be true, 
but only to have the appearance of truth (aAn07 
$aivscdaı) or probability (dubasıs, wıdavorns). 
In every notion two things need to be considered, 
the relation to the object represented which makes it 
either true or false, and the relation to the subject 
who has the notion, which makes it seem either true 
or false. The former relation is, for the reasons 
already quoted, quite beyond the compass of our 
judgment; the latter, the relation of a notion to 
ourselves, falls within the sphere of consciousness.? 
So long as a notion seemingly true is cloudy and in- 
distinct, like an object contemplated from a distance, 
it makes no great impression on us. When, on the 
contrary, the appearance of truth is strong, it pro- 
duces in us a belief? strong enough to determine us 
to action, although it does not come up to the im- 
pregnable certainty of knowledge.‘ 


' Sext. and Cio. 1.¢. 

2 Sert. 1. c. 167-170. 

® Ibid. 171-173; or, as it is 
expressed by Cicero, Acad. ii. 
24, 78: It is possible nihil per- 
> et tamenopinari. It is 
of no importance that Philo 
and Metrodorus said Carneades 
had proved this statement, 
whereas Clitomachus had stated, 
hoc magis ab eo disputatum 
quam probatum. Acad. ii. 48, 
148; 21 ‚67, attributes the state- 
ment to Carneades, without any 
qualification, adding only: Ad- 


sensurum (aliquando, as the 
latter passage add-) non per- 
cepto, i.e. opinaturum sapien- 


‘Conf. Augustin. c. Acad. 
ji. 11, 26 (undoubtedly in point 


‘of matter and probably in terms 


following Cicero): Id probabile 
vel verisimile Academici vo- 
cant, quod nos ad agendum 
sine adsensione potest invitare, 
Sine adsensione autem dico, ut. 
id quod agimus non opinemur 
verum esse aut nn id scire ar- . 
bitremur, agamus tamen. Te 
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Belief, however, like probability, is of several 
degrees. The lowest degree of probability arises 
when a notion produces by itself an impression of 
truth, without being taken in connection with other 
notions. The next higher degree is when that im- 
pression is confirmed by the agreement of all notions 
which are related to it. The third and highest 
degree is when an investigation of all these notions 
results in producing the same corroboration for all. 
In the first case a notion is called probable (mıJavn) ; 
in the second probable and undisputed (mıdavn xai 
amepiorwacTos); in the third probable, undisputed, 
and tested (mıdavn xal dmepiomaortos Kal wéepiw- 
ösvudvn)! Within each one of these three classes 
different gradations of probability are again possible.? 
The distinguishing marks, which must be considered 
in the investigation of probability, appear to have 
been investigated by Carneades in the spirit of the 
Aristotelian logic.? In proportion to the greater or 
less practical importance of a question, or to the 
accuracy of investigation which the circumstances 
allow, we must adhere to one or the other degree of 
probability. Although no one of them is of such 
a nature as to exclude the possibility of error, this 
circumstance need not deprive us of certainty in 


the same effect, Hused. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7, 12: Carneades declared 
it impossible to withhold judg- 
ment on all points, and assertcd 
wdıra piv elvas Axararnıra, ob 
wdyra dt &G&dnAa. Conf. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 17, 54, where the ob- 
jection is raised to the new 
Academicians: Ne hoc quidem 


cernunt, omnia se reddere in- 
certa, quod nolunt; ea dico in- 
certa, que &dnAa Greci. 

1 Sent. 1. c. 173; 175-182; 
Pyrrh. i. 227; conf. Cie. Acad. 
ii. 11, 33; 31, 99; 32, 104. 

2 Seat. 1. c. 173; 181. 

* Ibid. 176; 183. 

* Ibid, 184. 
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respect to actions, provided we have once convinced 
ourselves that the absolute certainty of our practical 
premisses is not possible. Just as little should we 
hesitate to affirm or deny anything in that con- 
ditional way which is alone possible after what has 
been stated. Assent will be given ta no notion in 
the sense of its being absolutely true, but to many 
notions in the sense that we consider them highly 
probable.? 

Among questions about which the greatest possible 
certainty is felt to be desirable, Carneades, true to 
his whole position, gave a prominent place to prin- 
ciples of morals ;* life and action being the principal 
things with which the theory of probability has to 
do“ We hear, therefore, that he thoroughly dis- 
eussed the fundamental questions of Ethics, the 
question as to the highest Good.” On this subject he 


' Seat. l.c. 174; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 81, 90. 

® Cic. 1. c. 82, 103; 48, 148. 
This explanation doer away 
with the charge of inconsistency 
which is brought against Car- 
neades in Cle. Acad. ii. 18, 59; 
21, 67; 24, 78 (see p. 554, 3), on 
the ground that he allowed, in 
contradistinction to Arcesi'aus, 
that the wise man wll some- 
times follow opinion, and will 
give his assent to certain state- 
ments, Numen. in Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 8, 7, even asserts that he 
expressed his own convictions 
to his friends in private; but 
this assertion is no more true 
of him than of Arcesilaus (see 
p. 531, 8), as may be seen from 


the passage on p. 557, 2. 


3 Mert. Pyrrh. i. 226: dyabhy 
ydp rl pacw elva: of ’Axadnpatuol 
wal xanxdv, obx Sowep hueis, AAA 
pera tov wereioda Sri widavdy 
dort uaAAov d Acyovoıw elvas aya- 
Ody dwdoxew A Td evayriov; xa 
dx) rou xaxot duolws. 

* See p. 553, 2; 554, 4. 

* Here the question arises, 
Whence does the Sceptic derive 
his conviction as to probabili- 
ties in morals? and as fercep- 
tion is not available for the 
purpose, Geffers concludes (De 
Arc. Successor. 20) that Carne- 
ades assumed a peculiar source 
of conviction in the mind. For 
such an assumption, however, 
our authorities give no proof. 
Jt cannot be gathered from the 


bypotbetical language respect- 
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distinguished six, or relatively four, different views. 
If the primary object of desire can in general only 
consist of those things which correspond with our 
nature, and which consequently call our emotions 
into exercise, the object of desire must be either 
pleasure, or absence of pain, or conformity with 
nature. In each of these three cases two opposite 
results are possible: either the highest Good may 
consist in the attainment of a purpose, or else in the 
activity which aims at its attainment. The latter is 
the view of the Stoics only, and arises from re- 
garding natural activity or virtue as the highest 
Good. Hence the six pussible views are practically 
reduced to four, which taken by themselves, or 
else in combination, include all existing views re- 
specting the highest Good.! But so ambiguously 
did Carneades express himself as to his particular 
preference of any one view, that even Clitomachus 
declared he was ignorant as to his real opinien.? It 
was only tentatively and for the purpose of refuting 
the Stoics, that he propounded the statement that 
the highest Good consists in the enjoyment of such 
things as afford satisfaction to the primary impulses 


ing the freedom of the will in 
Cie. De Kato, ii. 23. See p. 
551,2. Nor is it, indeed, neces- 
sary that Carneades, who never 
pretended to hold any psycho- 
logical theury, shuuld have had 
any opinion on the subject. 
Supposing he did have it, he 
might have appealed to ex- 
perience quite as readily or 
more so than the Stoics, and 
have been content with the 


fact that certain things are far 
more agreeable or disagreeable, 
and either promote or disturb 
happiness. 

' Cio. Fin. v. 6, 16, to 8, 23; 
oonf. Tusc. v. 29, 84; Ritter, 
iii. 686, has hardly expressed 
with accuracy Carneade»’ divi- 
sion, or he would not have 
accused it of being inaccurate 
and superficial. 

* Cie. Acad. ii. 45, 139. 
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of nature.' Nevertheless, the matter has often been 


placed in such a light as though Carneades had 


propounded this statement on his own account; and 
the statement itself has been quoted to prove that 
he considered the satisfaction of natural impulses 
apart from virtue as an end in itself.” It is also 
asserted that he approximated to the view of Callipho, 
which does not appear to have been essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the older Academy. The same 
leaning to the older Academy and its doctrine of 
moderation appears in other recorded parts of the 
Ethics of Carneades. The pain caused by mis- 
fortune he wished to lessen by thinking beforehand 
of its possibility;* and after the destruction of 
Carthage he deliberately asserted before Clitomachus 
that the wise man would never allow himself to be 
disturbed, not even by the downfall of his country.‘ 


I (io. Acad. ii. 42, 131: Intro- 
ducebat etiam Carneades, non 
guo probaret, sed ut opponeret 
Stoicis, summum bonum esse 
frui iis rebus, quas primas na- 
tura conciliavisset (olxeovr). 
Similarly Fin. v. 7, 20; Tusc, 
v. 30, 84. This view differs 
from that of the Stoics, because 
it mskes the highest Good con- 
sist not in natural activity as 
such, but in the enjoyment of 
natural goods, 

° (ic. Fin. ii. 11, 85: Ita 
tres sunt fines expertes hones- 
tatis, unus Aristippi vel Epicuri 
(pleasure), alter Hieronymi 
(treedom from pain), Carneadis 
tertius (the satisfaction of na- 
tural instincts). Conf. Jdid. v. 
7,20; 8, 22. 


* Cie. Acad. ii. 45, 139: Ut 
Calliphontem sequar, cujus qui- 
dem sententiam Carneades ita 
studiose detensitabat, ut eam 
probare etiam videretur. Cal- 
lipho is reckoned amoung those 
who consider honestas cum ali- 
qua accessione—or, as it is 
said, Fin. v. 8, 21; 25, 73; 
Tusc. v. 30, 85, voluptas cum 
honestate—the highest Good. 


* Plut. Trang. An. 16, p. 
475 


5 Cic. Tusc. iii. 22,54. Let 
it be observed that this view 
of Carneades is specially placed 
under the head of conviction 
on probabilities. It is said, he 
attacked the proposition, videri 
fure in zgritudine sapientem 
patria capta. The other state- 
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Putting all these statements together, we obtain 
a view not unworthy of Carneades, and certainly 
quite in harmony with his position. That philo- 
sopher could not, consistently with his sceptical 
principles, allow scientific certainty to any of the 
various opinions respecting the nature and aim of 
moral action; and in this point he attacked the 
Stoics with steady home-thrusts. Their inconsistency 
in calling the choice of what is natural the highest 
business of morality, and yet not allowing to that 
which is according to nature a place among goods,! 
was so trenchantly exposed by him that Antipater is 
said to have been brought to admit that not the 
objects to which choice is directed, but the actual 
choice itself is a good.? He even asserted that the 
Stoic theory of Goods only differed in words from 
that of the Peripatetics; to this assertion he was 
probably led by the fact that the Stoic morality 
appeals to nature only, or perhaps by the theory 
therewith connected of things to be desired and 
things to be eschewed.? If there were any difference 
between the two, Stoicism, he thought, ignored 
the real wants of nature. The Stoics, for instance, 
ments of Carneades on ethics, Carneades. Carneades even 
such as thatin Pixt. De Adulat. practically attributes it to the 
16, p. 51, have nothing charac- Stoics. 


teristic about them. * Cie. Fin. iii. 12, 41: Car- 
! See p. 279. neades tuus .. 


2 Plut. O. Not. 27, 14; Stob. 
Ecl. ii. 134. Plutarch, how- 
ever, only quotes it as the 
opinion of individuals. It ap- 
pears more probable that it was 
an opinion of Chrysippus which 
Antipater defended against 


. rem in sum- 
mum discrimen adduxit, prop- 
terea quod pugnare non destitit, 
in omni hac gusstione, qua de 
bonis et malis appelletur, non 
esse rerum Stoicis cum Peripa- 
teticis controversiam, sed nu- 
minum. 
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called a good name a thing indifferent ; Carneades, 
however, drove them so much into a corner because 
of this statement that they ever after (so Cicero 
assures us) qualified their assertion, attributing to a 
good name at least a secondary value among things 
to be desired (mpormypsva).‘ Chrysippus, again, 
thought to find some consolation for the ills of life 
in the reflection that no man is free from them. Car- 
neades was, however, of opinion that this thought 
could only afford consolation to a lover of ill; it 
being rather a matter for sorrow that all should be 
exposed to so hard a fate.* Believing, too, that 
mans hippiness does not depend on any theory of 
ethics,? he could avow without hesitation that all 
other views of morality do not go beyond pro- 
bability ; and thus the statement of Clitomachus, as 
far as it refers to a definite decision as to the highest 
good, is without doubt correct. But just as the 
denial of knowledge does not, according to the view 
of Carneades, exclude conviction in general on 
grounds of probability, no more does it in the pro- 
vince of ethics. Here, then, is the intermediate 
position which was attributed to him—a position not 
only suggested by the traditions of the Academic 
School, but remaining as a last resource to the 
sceptical destroyer of systems so opposite as Stoicism 
and the theory of pleasure. The inconsistency of at 


ı Fin. iii. 17, 67. sophorum sententia sit de fini- 

® Cio. Tuse. iil. 25, 59. bus, tamen virtus satis babeut 

s Ibid. v. 29, 83: Et quo- ad vitam beatam pre-idii, quod 
niam videris hoc velle, ut, que- quidem Carneadem disputare 
cumyue dissentientium pbtilo- soiitum accepimus, etc. 
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one time identifying the satisfaction of natural in- 
stincts with virtue, and at another time distinguish- 
ing it from virtue, which is attributed to Carneades, 
is an inconsistency for which probably Cicero is 
alone responsible. The real meaning of Carneades 
can only be that virtue consists in an activity directed 
towards the possession of what is according to nature, 
and hence that it cannot as the highest Good be 
separated from accordance with nature.! For the same 
reason, virtue supplies all that is requisite for happi- 
ness.? Hence, when it is stated that, notwithstanding 
his scepticism on moral subjects, Carneades was a 
thoroughly upright man,? we have not only no reason 
to doubt this statement as to his personal character, 
but we can even discern that it was a practical and 
legitimate consequence of his philosophy. It may 
appear to us inconsistent to build on a foundation of 
absolute doubt the certainty of practical conduct ; 
nevertheless, it is an inconsistency deeply rooted in 
all the scepticism of post-Aristotelian times. That 
scepticism Carneades brought to completeness, and 
in logically developing his theory, even ite scientific 
defects came to light. 

For the same reason we may also give credit to 


1 He explicitly says, Fin. v. 
7,18. that as each one detines 
the highest good, so he deter- 
mines the honestum (the xaddv, 
virtue). The view of the Stoics, 
he says, places the honestum 
and bonum in activity aim- 
ing at what is according to 
nature; adding that, according 
to the view which places it in 
the possession of what is ac- 


cording to nature, the prime. 
secundum naturam are al:o 
prima in animis quasi virtutum 
igniculi et semina. 

2 See p. 560, 3, and Plut. 
Trang. An. 19, p. 477, where, 
however, the greater part seems 
to belong to Plutarch. 

> Quintil. Instit. xii. 1, 35. 
See above 536, 1, end. 
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the statement that Carneades, like the later Sceptics, 
notwithstanding his severe criticisms on the popular 
and philosophic theology of his age, never intended 
to deny the existence of divine agencies.! On this 
point he acted like a true Sceptic. He expressed 
doubts as to whether anything could be known about 
God, but for practical purposes he accepted the be- 
lief in God as an opinion more or less probable and 
useful. 

Taking all things into account, the philosophic 
importance of Carneades and the School of which he 
was the head cannot be estimated at so low a value 
as would be the case were the New Academy merely 
credited with entertaining shallow doubts, and Car- 
neades’ theory of probabilities deduced from rheto- 
rical rather than from philosophical considerations.? 
For the last assertion there is no ground whatever ; 
Carneades distinctly avowed that a conviction resting 
on probabilities seemed indispensable for practical 
needs and actions. On this point he is wholly 
in accord with all the forms of Scepticism, not only 
with the New Academy, but also with Pyrrho and 
the later Sceptics. He differs from them in the 
degree of accuracy with which he investigates the 


varieties and conditions 


' Cic. N. D. iii. 17, 44: Haec 
Carneades aiebat, non ut Deos 
tolleret—quid enim philosopho 
minus conveniens? —sed ut Stol- 
cos nihil de Diis explicare con- 
vinceret. In this sense the 
Academician in Cicero (i. 22, 
62) frequently asserts, that he 
would nvst destroy belief in 


of probability; but a 


God, but that he finds the ar- 
guments unsatisfactory. Like- 
wise Sextus, Pyrrh. iii. 2: re 
uéy Big xaraxodovOourres d8otd- 
orws papery elvar Oeods xal adßo- 
ne» Oeovs Kal zpoveeis aurobs pa- 


pey. 
* Ritter, iii. 730, 694. 
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question of degree can least of all be urged against 
a philosopher. Nor should doubts be called shallow 
which the ancients even in later times could only 
very inadequately dissipate, and which throw light 
on several of the deepest problems of life by the 
critical investigations they occasioned. No doubt, 
in the despair of attaining to knowledge at all, and 
in the attempt to reduce everything to opinion 
more or less certain, indications may be seen of 
the exhaustion of the intellect, and of the extinc- 
tion of philosophic originality. Nevertheless it must 
never be forgotten that the scepticism of the New 
Academy was not only in harmony with the course 
naturally taken by Greek philosophy as a whole, but 
that it was pursued with an acuteness and a scientific 
vigour leaving no doubt that it was a really im- 
portant link in the chain of philosophic develop- 
ment. 

In Carneades this Scepticism attained its highest 
growth. The successor of Carneades, Clitomachus,' 


ı Clitomachus was a native 
of Carthage. Hence he is called 
by Mux Tyr. Diss. 10, 3, 6 Alßus. 
He originally bore the name 
of Hasdrubal. At home he 
devuted himself to study, and 
wrote several treatises in his 
mother tongue (tf iölg pwri dv 
rn warpld: éprocdpa). When 
40 years of age (according to 
Steph. Byz. De urbe Kapxndar: 
28), he came to Athens, was 
initiated by Carneades into 
Greek philosophy, and devoted 
himself to it with such zeal and 
success (Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 17; 
31,98; Athen. ix. 402, c) that 


he became esteemed as a philo- 
sopher and voluminous writer 
(Diog. iv. 67). Treatises of 
his are mentioned by Cie. Acad. 
ii. 31, 98; 32, 102; Diog. ii. 
92. He died (according to 
Stub. Floril. vii. 55) by suicide, 
not before 110 B.c. (as Zumpt 
remarks, Ueber d. philosoph. 
Schulen in Ath., Abh. d. Berl. 
Akad.,Jahrg. 1842. Hist. Philol. 
Kl. p. 67), since, according to 
Cio. De Orat. i. 11, 45, L. Cras- 
sus, during his qusstorship, 
which falls at the earliest in 
this year, met him at Athens, 
He must then have been very old, 
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is known as the literary exponent of the views taught 
by Carneades.' At the same time we hear of his 
being accurately acquainted with the teaching of the 
Prripatetics and Stoics; and although it was no 
doubt his first aim to refute the dogmatism of these 
Schools, it would appear that Clitomachus entered 
into the connection of their doctrines more fully 
than is usually the case with opponerts.? As to his 
fellow-pupil, Charmidas (or Charmadas),? one wholly 
unimportant utterance is our only guide for deter- 
mining bis views. For ascertaining the philosopby 
of the other pupils of Carneades,? nothing but the 


' Diog. iv. 67; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 32, 102. 

2 As the peculiar observa- 
tion in Diog. iv. proves: ärhp 
dv vrais rpolv alpiaecı Sianpdyas, 
Ivy Te 7H ‘Axadnpaixp nal Tlepıra- 
nrw Kal Lreixy. 

3 According to Cie. Acad. ii. 
6,17; De Orat. i. 11. 45; Ora- 
tor, 16, 51, Charmadas was a 
pupil of Carneades, whom he 
followed not only in teaching 
but also in method. He must 
have survived Clitomachus, 
since he taught at the same time 
with Philo. See p. 566, 1. Philo, 
however, according to Clito- 
machus, undertook the presi- 
dency of the School (Zus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 8, 9). According to 
Cie. De Orat. ii. 88, 360, Tusc. 
1. 24, 59, he was remarkable 
for a good memory. 

‘ Cie. De Orat. i. 18, 84: 
Charmadas asserted, eos gui 
rhetores nominabantur et qui 
dicendi precepta traderent ni- 
hil plane tenere, neque posse 
quenquam facultatem assequi 


dicendi, nisi qui phil»sopho- 
rum inventa didicissent. ert. 
Math. ii. 20, also mentions the 
hostile attitude of Clitomachus 
and Charmadas towards rhetori- 
cians, and says that both he and 
the School to which he belonged 
were engaged in disputes with 
them. His fellow-disciple Ag- 
non drew up a treatise, accord- 
ing to Quintil. ii.17, 15, entitled 
‘Charges against the rhetori- 
cians.’ Ritter’s inferences, that 
Charmadas recommended phi- 
losophy as the only way to elo- 
quence, and thus betrayed the 
object of the philosophical doc- 
trine of probability, iii. 695, 
make far too much of a casual 
expression which means 10 more 
than what the Stoics.and before 
them Plato, had said. 

* In addition to Clitoma- 
chus and Charmadas, Cie. Acad. 
ii. 6, 16, mentions Agnon and 
Melanıbius of Rhodes, the for- 
mer of whom is also re‘erred to 
by Quintilian. (See Athen. 
xiii. 602, d.) Cicero adds that 
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scantiest fragments have been preserved. The state- 
ment of Pulybius that the Academic School dezene- 
rated into empty subtleties, and thereby became an 


object of contempt! 


may deserve no great amount 


of belief; but it does seem probable that the School 
made no important advance on the path marl ed out 


Metrodorusof Stratonice passed 
for a friend of Carneades; he 
had come over from among the 
Epicureans (ing. x 9) to join 
him. This Metrodorus must 
neither be confounded with 
Metrodorus of Skepsis, the pupil 
of Charmadas (see p. 56ti, 1), 
nor with the Metrodorus distin- 
guished as a painter, 168 B.C., 
whom Zmilins Paulus brought 
to Rome (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11, 
135). The former must have 
been younger, the latter older, 
than Metrodorus of Stratonice. 
A pupil of Melanthius (Ding. 
ii. 64), and also of Carneades 
in his later years (Plut. An 
Seni. s. ger. Resp. 13. |, p. 791), 
was /Eschines of Naples, ac- 
cording to Cic. De Orat. i. 11, 
45. who was likewise a distin- 
guished teacherin the Academic 
School towards the close of the 
second century. Another pupil, 
Mentor, was by Carneades for- 
bidden the Sc.ool, because he 
was caught with his concubine 
(Diog. iv. 63; Numen. in Zus. 
Pr. Kv. xiv. 8, 7). 

I Exc, Vatic. xii 26: «al yap 
dxelvov [ray dv "Aradnula] Tives 
BovAduevo: wepl Te Tar Npopavas 
sararnırav elva: Suxoivrer Kal 
zepl tay axaradthwroy eis dwoplay 
&yeıy Tovs xpompaxoudvous Tot- 
abras xpwyraı wapasoforoylas nal 
soiavras ebwopove: siPavdrntas, 


Sore S:awopetv, a8dvardy [1. ei öu- 

vardy) dari, Tous dy "Alhrasü upras 
doppalver fa: ray dyuudvor wir dv 
’Edergp, nal diordlew, wh ww Kad’ 
by xaipdy dı "Aradnulg Biaddyorrac 
wept robrwy ovx trip tAdoy bp’ dv 
olny Kataxelpevar rovrous biarl- 
Cevra: robs Adyous* EEE My Bi’ Hrep- 
Boddy ris rapadotodoylas eis dıa- 
BoAhv Sxacrrhy bany alperiv. Gore 
wal Ta Kadas Groporimeva map Tois 
avOpdros eis dmiotiay Axdaı, wud 
Xwpls rijs idias aoroxias xal rois 
vdoıs Towovtor dvrerönacı (HAov, 
bare ray uev hHdırwv Kal wpayna- 
rınaöv Abywv undt Thy Tuxoncav 
éxivoiay wowıcdaı, di Sy dynos 
Tots ciAogopoum:, wepl dk Täs dvw- 
Hercts nai wapaddfous ebperiAcyias 
Kevo3otouvres KatarplBours rovs 
Blovs. In the time of Carnea- 
des, whose cotemporary was 
Polybius, towhom the language 
as to the enthusiasm of youth 
for Sceptical teaching refers, 
such depreciatory remarks could 
not have been made of the 
Academy, The historical value, 
therefore, of the whole passage 
is suspicious. It bears besides 
the mark of exagyeration so 
strongly that it is of no greater 


‚use for giving a view of the 


Academy than are the carica- 
tures of opponents for convey- 
ing an idea of modern German 
philosophy. 
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by himself and Arcesilaus. It did not even continue 
true to that path for very long. Not a generation 
after the death of its most celebrated teacher, and 
even among his own pupils,! that eclecticism began 
to appear, the general and simultaneous spread 
of which ushered in a new period in the history of 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy. 


' Among these pupils the 
tendency to lay stress on the 
doctrine of probabilities in re- 
lation to Scepticism was already 
strong. Proof may be found 
not only in the accounts already 
given us of Clitomachus and 
#Eschines, but also in the 
circumstance that many of the 
older writers made the fourth 
Academy date from Philo and 
Charmadas, the fifth from An- 
tiochus (Sext. Pyrrh. i. 220; 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 16). Ata 
still earlier date, Metrodorus is 
said to have departed from the 
platform of Carneades. Augus- 
tin. c. Acad. iii. 18, 41, after 
speaking of Antiochus and his 
renunciation of Scepticism, 
says: Quamquam et Metro- 
dorus id antea facere tenta- 
verat, qui primus dicitur esse 
confessus, non decreto placuisse 
Academicis, nihil posse com- 
prehendi, sed necessario contra 
Stoicos hujus modi eos arma 
sumsisse. Probably Augustin 
borrowed this passage from a 
lost treatise of Cicero; hence 
it may be relied upon. The 
Metrodorus referred to is pro- 
bably Metrodorus of Stratonice 


(see p. 564, 5), mentioned by 
Cie. Acad. ii. 6, 16. Metro- 
dorus of Skepsis might also be 
suggested (Strabo, xiii. 155, p. 
609; xvi. 4, 16, p. 775; Plwt. 
Lucull. 22; Ding. v. 84; Cie. 
De Orat. ii. 88, 360; 90, 365; 
iii. 20, 75; Tusc. i. 24,59; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vii. 24, 89; Quintil. 
x. 6, 1; xi. 2,22; Müller, Hist. 
Gr. iii. 208), who first learned 
rhetoric at Chalcedon, after- 
wards entered the service of 
Mithridates, and was put to 
death by his orders, B.c. 70, at 
an advanced age. (ic. De 
Orat. iii. 20, 75, calls him an 
Academician; and he is men- 
tioned, Zbid. i. 11, 45, as a pupil 
of Charmadas. The language 
quoted by Augustin may have 
come from the treatise sep} 
owmndelas (Strabo, p. 775). He 
is otherwise only known as a 
rhetorician and politician. The 
same uncertainty prevails as to 
the Metrodorus referred to in 
Cie. Acad. ii. 24, 78 (see p. 
554, 3). We do not know 
who he is, but it may be in- 
ferred that it is the same 
Metrodorus who is mentioned 
by Augustin. 
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CADEMIC, Scepticism, 537; 
School, 560, 565; decline of, 
565. 

Academician, 377; view of rea- 
son, 545; systems of morality, 
399. 

Academicians attacked by Stoics, 
233; objections to Chrysippus, 
545. 

Academy, #301; influence of, on 
Stoics, 402; older, 399, 400, 558; 
Middle, 46, 528, 535 ; New, 26, 
409, 517, 521, 523, 528; scepti- 
cism of, 529, 545, 562, 563; con- 
nection with Stoicism, 529; 
Third, 537. 

Achzan League, 13. 

Achzans, 13, 14. 

Achaia, province of, 14. 

Achilles, shield of, explained, 360 ; 
staying the plague, 363. 

’Adıdpepa, 232, 283. - 

nesidemus, a later Sceptic, 523. 

Atolians, 13. 

Affections permitted, 290. 

Air, God as, 148. 

Air-currents, Stoic theory of, 127, 
129, 148, 152. 

"AxaraAnıyia of Sceptics, 525. 

Alexander of Macedon, 518. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 117. 

Alexandria, 351; influence of, on 
philosophy, 28; birthplace of 
Platonic School, 28. 

Alexandrian period, 17, 


APH 


Allegorical interpretations of 
myths, 354. 

Allegorising, the spirit of, among 
the Stoics, 354. 

Amafinius, a prumulgator of Epi- 
cureanism at Rome, 411. - 

"Audprnua, Stoic view of, 265. 

Anaxagoras, sceptical arguments 
of, 531. 

Anaxarchus, a follower of Demo- 
critus, 518. 

Animals, Stoic views on, 208; 
Epicurean views on, 461. 

Antonies, the, 417. 

Antoninus’ view of demons, 261. 

Antigonus Gonatus, 39. 

Antipater of Tarsus, 336, 371; 
a later Stoic and president of 
that School, 50; inference from 
a single premiss, 121; follows 
Zeno’s example, 336; interpre- 
tation of myths, 362; views on 


divination, 371; views on 
moraı choice, 559. 
Antisthenes quoted as an exam- 


ple, 274, 292, 306; followed by 
Stoics, 357, 387, 388; by Zeno, 
509; reflected by Aristo, 388 ; 
sophistical assertions of, 3W. 

Anthropomorphic view of nature, 
8 


Apathy, Stoic, modified, 292. 
’"Amaéla, 281. 

“Agacia of Sceptics, 525. 
"A¢opuh, 242. 
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Aphrodite, Stoic interpretation of, 
361, 365, 366. 

Apollo as the sun, 361; arrows of, 
explained, 363. 

Apollodorus, an Epicurean, 411. 

’Arosponyuerov, 283. 

Applied moral science, 279. 

Aratus, a Stoic,and pupil of Zeno, 
43. 

Arcesilaus, a Sceptic, 29. 528; 
helonging to Middle Academy, 
46; account of, 528; not con- 
nected with Zeno, 529; op- 
ponent of Stoic theory, 6531, 
532; agreemeut with Stoics, 
532; views on probability, 534; 
followers of, 535; com 
with Carneades, 535, 565. 

Archedemus of Tarsus, a Stoic, 50; 
view uf the seat of the centre of 
force, 147. 

Archipelago, Stoics in, 36. 

Ares, story of, 361, 365. 

Aristarchus of Samos, 348. 

Aristippus considers bodily grati- 
fication the highest pleasure, 
475; relation to Epicureanism, 
5U8 ; followed by Epicurus, 509; 
but not wholly, 510. 

Aristo, the Stoic, 40; pupil of 
Zeno, 41; wins over the Cy- 
renaic Eratosthenes, 49; views 
on logic and natural science, 59, 
62; a native of Chios, 59, 255, 
281; opposed tn encyclical 
knowledge, 60; ethics of, 61; 
peculiar views of, 62; differs 
from Zeno, 63; objects to study 
of mind, 92, 298; divisions of 
emotions, 249; an enemy of 
speculation, 255; on the one- 
ness of virtue, 261; not followed 
by the Stoics, 281; follows 
Cynics, 297; followed by Clean- 
thes, 298; view of the common 
source of virtue, 257, 261; denied 

„sation to Deity, 347; relation 
to Stoics, 388. 
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Aristotle, merits and defects of, 
1; connection with Greek cha- 
racter, 6; idealism of, 2, 512; 
criticism of Plato, 2, 133; in- 
consistencies of, 3, 84, 133; 
generic conceptions of, 19, 85 ; 
commentators on, 53; commen- 
dation of speculation, 57, 256, 
513; teaching of, 96; fullowed 
by stoics, 97, 100. 194, 196, 202, 
396, 397 ; categories of, 97, 98, 
107 ; perfections of Greek philo- 
sophy in, 1, 11; mistakes in 
natural science, 3; prominence 
given to dialectic wethod, 4; 
did not go far enough, 5; system 
of, connected with Greek cha- 
racter, 7 ; failing to distinguish 
two sides of ideus,8; the child of 
his age, 10; speculations of, 18; 
bridges over chasm between 
thought and its object,18; makes 
reason the essence of man, 19; 
metaphysics of 22 ; developes the 
doctrine of the syllogism, 65; 
views on conceptions, 96; on 
the modality of judgments, 115; 
the study of, 126; metaphysical 
notions of, 133; distinguishes 
matter and form, 104, 105; view 
of two kinds of tire, 201; view 
of the world, 203; of the stars, 
205 ; of the seat of life, 214; of 
the soul, 215; places knowledge 
above action, 256; followed by 
Zeno, 257; investigations into 
individual virtue, 301; preju- 
dice against foreigners, 326; 
relation of Epicureans to, 509, 
511; logic of, 123; followed by 
Chrysippus, 393; philosophy of, 
126; theory on time and space, 
196; doctrine of the four ele- 
ments, 197, 199; on the regula- 
tion of emotions, 252; under 
the influence of Greek ideas, 
301; view of Gods, 513; moral 
theory of, 398; many-sidedness 


INDEX. 
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of. 402; developed Socratic 
th aught, 511; ignored by Ar- 
cesilaus, 631; formal and final 
causes, 141 ; commentators on, 
53. 

Aristotelian, logic, 124, 555 ; ori- 
ginal teaching, 3; categories, 
105 ; ethics, 304 ; spirit of, 555 ; 
manner, 285 ; view of heaviness, 
445 ; speculations, 516; philo- 
sophy, 396, 397. 

Aristoxenus, 128, 133. 

Artemis, explained as the moon, 
361. 

Asclepiades, an Epicurean of Bi- 
ıhynia, 465. 

Asia, emigrants to, from Greece, 
14; the birthplace of Stoics, 
36 ; Epicureans in, 406. 

Assent, Stoic view of, 83. 

Assos, bir hplace of Cleanthes, 40. 

"Atopatia, in the Epicurean systew, 
475; of Sceptics, 526. 

Atheism, 465. 

Athene, Stoic interpretation of, 
358, 359, 361, 363. 

Athenian, 404. 

Athens, 528; brilliant career of, 
9; seat of all Schools, 29; 
foreign teachers at, 35; visited 
by Zeno, 36, 528; appreciates 
him, 39; visited by Epicurus, 
405, 406; Epicureanism at, 412, 
413, 417; visited by Apollo- 
dorus, 412; rivalry with Sparta, 
11; the playball of rulers, 13. 

Atomists, system of, 501; view of 
nature, 517. 

Atoms and empty space, Epicurean 
view of, 439 ; deviation of, 444. 

Augeas, 368. 

Authorities for Stoic philosophy, 
53. 

’Atia, 227. 

"Alloa, 110. 


Baal UM, birthplace of Pro- 
tarchus, 411. 
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Basilides, an Epicurean and pre- 
sident of the Sch ol, 410. 

Being, the Stoic category of, 98, 
94, 126; primary, 161; divine, 
217, 341, 349. 

Bithynia, birthplace of Asclepia- 
de-, 415. 

Boéthus, a Stoic, 49; inclining to 
the Peripatetics, 49; attacked 
by Chrysippus. 76; dissents from . 
Stoic pantheism, 159; views on 
divination, 371. 

Bosporus, birthplace of Spherus 

the Stoic, 44. 

Bryso, not instructor of Pyrrho, 
518. 

Byzantine imperialism, 33. 


ALLIPHO’S view, 558. 
Canonic, the Epicurean, 425. 

Care, Stoic view of the causes of, 
249, 

Carne.des, a Sceptic, 535 ; his debt 
to Chrysippus the Stoic, 56, 538; 
a thoroughly upright man, 561 ; 
on formal knowledge, 539, 540 ; 
scepticism of, 563, 538 ; ethics 
of, 558 ; negative views of, 538 ; 
positive views of, 553; a century 
later than Arcesilaus, 536; 
founder of the Third Academy, 
537 i denied $ayrasıa xaraAdn- 
rticn, 641; common ground with 
Stoics, 542; ; strictures on Stoi- 
cism, 543; views of God, 546- 
550 ; defends free will, 551; 
denies knowledge, 552, 560; 
theory of probabilities, 553, 555 ; 
views on morals, 556-559 ; im- 
portance of, 562; pupils of, 564; 
School of, 563. 

Carthage, birthplace of Herillus, 
42, 256 ; destruction of, 558. 
Carus, T. Lucretius. See Buere, 

tius. 

Categories, the Stoic, 97, 99 ; re- 

lation of, 109, 
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Cato quoted as an example, 274 ; 
death of the younger, 336, 337. 

Cause, God the highest, according 
to Stoics, 148. 

Centaur, 458. 

Cerberus, 364. 

Chsronea, results of battle of, 13. 

Chain-inferenoe, 119, 122. 

Charmidas, 564. 

Charybdis, Stoic explanation of, 
369. 

Chemica! oomtination, 106, n. 2. 

Chios, birthplace of Aristo, 41, 59, 
255. 

Chiron, 363. 

Christian ethics, 240; view of 
demons, 354; modes of thought, 
221. 

Christianity, success of, 34; in- 
fluence of, 9. 


Christians, early, 220; follow 
Zeno, 357; ethics of, 240; ex- 
ample of, 357. 


Chrysippus, 54, 55, 57, 64, 65, 69 ; 
first founder of later Stoicism, 
45; attended lectures of Arce- 
silaus, 46; differed from Clean- 
thes, 47; a voluminous writer, 
47, 86; formal logic of the 
Stoics fully developed by, 92,370; 
contest between, and Diodorus, 
115; distinguishes five original 
forms of bypothetical sentences, 
119; exposes current fallacies, 
122; narrows the field of logic, 
124; materialism of, 131; 
teaches xpao:s 87 8Acv, 138 ; his 
view of the world, 146 ; view of 
the resolution of the world, 153; 
appeals to general conviction, 
174; the theory of necessity, 
178, 180; definition of time, 
197 ; view of separate existence, 
219; places the essence of emo- 
tions in the imagination, 249; 
theory of virtue, 299; defini- 
tions of virtue, 260; on plea- 
sure, 286 ; on virtue being lost, 
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295 ; division of ethics, 298 ; 
shocks the feelings of cotem- 
poraries, 307 ; moral character 
of, 309 ; his polity of the wise, 

322; view of demons, 352, 354 ; 

view of divination, 370, 375 ; 

explains omens, 375; vagaries 
of, 380 ; follows Aristotle's 
logic, 393 ; completes Zeno's 
system, 401; developed Stwic 
theory of knowledge, 525, 401 ; 

48, 55 ; on superhuman powers, 
645; definitions of sensations, 
546; on destiny, 180; on adap- 
tation of means to ends, 184; 
on punishment, 193 ; on faulty 
imagination, 246; on emotions 
and virtue, 260; on the wise 
man, 284, 286, 322, 323; view of 
the Goda, 346, 364, 545; ex- 
ere of myths, 365 ; regards 

nowledge as a means, 381 ; in- 
fluence of, 400 ; contemporary 
of, 48; unadorned style of, 63 ; 
scholars of, 49, 875, 538, 541; 
time of, 64, 69, 70, 86, 257 ; sub- 
tlety of, 191 ; view of eddaporia, 
352. 

Cicero, 58 ; speaking as a Stoic, 
239, 346 ; follows Pans ius, 298, 
$15; account of Soeptics, 560 ; 
treatise on duties, 298, 299, 302 ; 
on divination, 379; account of 
Epicureans, 414; responsible 
for Sceptic inconsistencies, 561 ; 
time of, 419. 

Cilicia, birthplace of Chrysippus 
the Stoic, 45. 

Circe, house of, 369. 

Citium, birthplace of Zeno the 
Stoic, 36. 

Citizenship of the world, Stoic, 
326. 

Civil society, Epicurean view of, 
490 


Class-oonceptions of Stoics, 99. 
Cleanthes the Stoic, 40; stern, 
237; a representative Stoic, 
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400 ; instructor of Spharrus the 
Stoic, 44; views of, 62; holds 
later theory to some extent, 76; 
view «f perceptions, 78; view 
of life according to nature, 228; 
sad view of life, 272; view of 
the seat of efficient force, 147; 
view of the destruction of the 
world, 165; view of separate 
existence, 218; holds that all 
pleasure is contrary to nature, 
237; d:termines the relations 
of the virtues, 262; Herillus a 
fellow-student of, 281; teaches 
indefectible virtue, 296 ; 
with Aristo, 298; moral cha- 
racter of, 309; submission to 
destiny, 333; death of, 336; 
view of Stoicism, 342; seeks 
for moral ideas, 355; explana- 
tion of myths, 361 ; distinguishes 
two kinds of fire, 397; a coun- 
terpart of Xenocrates, 400; al- 
legorical interpretation of my- 
thology, 361, 362, 364, 368; 
preparation for later teaching, 
470; teaching of, 44, 45, 46, 54, 
62; logical treatises of, 63; 
view of the common source of 
virtue, 257 ; moral view of life, 
272; the successors of, 273; 
specially honours the sun, 146, 
165, 362; views on the soul, 
217; view of divination, 370. 
Cleomenes, Spartan reformer, 44. 
Clitomachus, 557, 558, 560, 563. 
Colotes, an Epicurean, 409. 
Composite judgment of Stoics, 
113; inference, 119. 
Conceptions formed from percep- 
tions, 79 ; truth of, 135; relation 
to perceptions, 83; primary, a 
standard of truth, 90; highest, of 
Stoics, 98 ; Socratic theory of, 9. 
Condensation, a cause of being, 
140. 
Connection, inner, of Stoic system, 
381. 
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Consensus gentium, appealed to 
by Stoics, 543. 

Constantine, 32. 

Conversion, Stoic theory of, 275. 

Conviction or assent, 88. 

Cornutus, a Stoic, 53, 368. 

Cosmopolitaniam of Stoics, 35, 326, 

Course of the worl 1, 332 

Grates the Cynic, 37; teacher of 
Zeno, 40. 

Criticism of popular faith by 
Stoics, 344, 

Cronos, 367. 

Cyclopes, 369. 

Cynic, appeal to nature, 91; Epi- 
curean view of life, 488 ; life, - 
306; Zeno at one time, 322; 
strength of will, 389; contempt 
for theory, 390, 510: view of 
wise man, 488 ; ideas, 40 ; teach- 
ing, 515; a precursor of Scepti- 
cism, 515; nominalism, 84; 
School, precursor of Stoicism, 
17 ; onesidedness of, 306 ; philo- 
sophy, 28; followed by Aristo, 
281, 297; virtue, 282; ethics, 
386. 

Cynicism, 43, 91, 92, 238; of the 
Stoics, 305; instances of, 307; 
a consequence uf Stwic princi- 
ples, 308, 385, 387, 389, 390; .- 
attraction of, for Zeno, 401. 

Cynics, 223, 239, 273, 277, 288, 
308; meagre teaching of, 37, 
255 ; appeal to nature, 92; con- 
nections of Stoics with, 291, 
317, 323, 389, 390 ; followed by 
Aristo, 297 ; precursors of Stoics, 
327. 

Cyprus, Citium in, 36. 

Cyrenaic, 48; School, 44, 511; a 
precursor of Epicurean, 17, 511; 
view of pleasure as the object 
of life, 475, 510. 

Cyrenaics, theory of pleasure fol- 
lowed by Epicurus, 509; con- 
tent with feelings, 510; view 
of language, 524. 
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EITY, the Stuic conception of, 
148 ; as original mutter, 155. 
Demeter, Stoic view of, 358, 364. 
Demetrius, an Epicurean, and 
pupil of Protarchus, 411. 
Democritus, 518, 531; view of the 
- world, 204 ; known 'to Epicurus, 
405, 433, 438; his pupil Anax- 
archus, 518; on being and not 
being, 440; view of a oms, 433, 
445, 447, 441, 443, 444; system 
of, 405, 502; doctrine of atom- 
pictures, 457, 465; physics bor- 
rowed by Epicureans, 510); sug- 
gests doubt to Pyrrho, 5615; 
sceptical argument of, 531 ; rela- 
tions of Epicureans to, 502, 510. 
Demons, Stoic views on, 351. 
L’epravity of nature, 271. 
Desirable things, 278. 
Desire, 249; a star dard, 78. 
Destiny, God as, 150; nature of, 
170, as Providence, 170 ; as gene- 
rative reason, 172; as fate, 170. 
Dialectic, a branch of Stoic logic, 
70 


iV. 

Aravonrindv, 214. 

D cwarchus, 133. 

Diocletian, 32. 

Diodorus, the logician, teacher of 
Zeno, 38; a Megarian, 115; 
captious, 38 ; School of, 385. 

Diogenes Laértias, 53, 261, 337. 

Di: genes of Seleucia, a Stoic and 
pupil of Chrysippus, 49; suc- 
ceeded by Antipater, 50 ; detini- 
tion uf virtue, 261; an example 
of wisdom, 274, 306; on for- 
bidden gains, 285; division of 
ethics, 298; on suicide, 337; 
views of divination, 371. 

Diogenes the Cynic. 294, 306; 
shamelessness of, 308. 

Diomedes, 366. 

Dionysius, a Stoic, and pupil of 
Zeno, 43; joined Epicureans, 
44; president of the Epicurean 
School, 410. 
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Dionysus, Stoic view of, 359, 364. 
Divination, Stoic view of, 370; 
attacked by Sceptics, 550; a 
proof of Providence, 175 ; causes 
of, 377. 


' Divine Being, 216, 217, 341. 348, 
‚ Dogmatic. Schools of post-Ari-to- 


telian philosophy, 25; Scepti- 
cism, £6. 

Dogmatists, struggle wth Scep- 
tics, 524. 

Adéa, the Epicurean, 430. 

Duties, perfect ard intermediate, 
287. 

Dynamical theory of nature, held 
by the Stoics, 126, 134. 


AST, the, 17, 28; nations of, 
14. 

Eclecticism, 28; practical, 29; 
involves doubt, 80. 

Eclectics, 22 ; later, 399. 

Efficient cause with Stoics, 143; 
naiure of, 148. 

"Hyevoundy, 158, 214, 215, 244, 
456. 

‘Hyovmevor, 113. 

Eyypt, Greek emigrants to, 14. 

Egyptian customs, 28. 

El8os of Aristotle, 104, 

EwaAa, 457. 

Elpapudvn of Stoics. 170. 

Elean criticism, 518. ' 

Elements, the four, 197, 

Elis, birthplace of Pyrrho, 517, 
528. 

Emotions, 290; varieties of, 249; 
and virtue, 243; natnre of, 243. 

Empedocles, his view of Ares, 
366; on the origin of animals, 
451; sceptical arguments of, 
531. 

Empire, attempt to revive the, 31; 
a loose congeries of nations, 32. 

Empty, the, 196, 439. 

’Erdpyeıa, 428. 

Encyclical knowledge, 60. 
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End-in-chief of Stoics, 187 
Erdeintindv onpeior, 115. 
Erdidderos Adyos, 72, n. 2. 

“Evvoias xowal of Stoics, 8L, 

Epaminondas, 11. 

Ephesus, birthplace of Heraclitus, 

393. 

Epictetus, 299; a freedman, 325; 
| native of Phrygia, 36; a Stoic, 
| 53, 92 ; of later times, 316; dis- 
| suades from matrimony, 324; 

religious language of, 328 ; view 
of demons, 351 
Epicurean, 415, 419, 431, 437, 463, 
489: view of Stoicism, 311; 
philosophy, 499; divisions of, 
| 424 ; antecedents of, 16 ; system, 
character of, 418, 425, 432, 472, 
474, 480, 481, 504, 516; outlived 
others, 417; developed, 500; 
historical relations of, 503; self- 
contentment, 17 ; imperturbabi- 
lity, 21; School, 29, 44, 415, 
420; tone of, 498; appreciates 
friendship, 502; doctrines, 411; 
theory, 517; inner connection 
of, 499 ; ethics, 439, 456; friend- 
ship, 493, 495, 5u6 ; Gods, nature 
of, 467; canonic, 415; views on 
nature, 434, 457 ; view of virtue, 
| 481, 482; moral science, 485; 
theory of pleasure, 505, 481. 
Epicureanism, 26, 400, 403 : scien- 
titic value of, 418; intellectual 
value, 420; grows out of Cyre- 
naic teaching, 17; power of 
self-preservation, 418; estab- 
lished in Rome, 411; historical 
position of, 503; relation to 
Stoicism, 400, 403, 503, 508, 514, 
615 ; relation to Aristippus, 
508; relation to Democritus, 
610; to Aristotle and Plato, 
511; to older philosophy, 508; 
aims at a practical science of 
life, 509 ; vindicated, 500, 513. 
Epicureans, 412, 414, 420, 458; 
of the Roman period, 411; 


EPI 


regard individual side in man, 
25; distinguished from Stoics, 
183, 372; points of agreement 
with, 507, 508, 615, 516; charged 
with impropriety by opponents, 
407; view of divination, 372; 
aim of philosophy, 420; divide 
philosophyinto three parts, 424 ; 
indifferent to explaining pheno- 
mena, 434; refer them to natural 
causes, 437; consider the earth 
the centre of the universe, 450; 
on the relations of budy and 
soul. 454, 479, 505 ; negative at- 
titude of, towards popular faith, 
471; averse to public affairs, 
491; build a ritional system on 
a base of the senses, 500; hold 
theory of atoms, 505 ; irreligious 
freet:.inkers, 5 )5 ; practical phi- 
losophy of, 416; onesidedness 
of, 424; explain man’s origin 
naturally, 451: materialism of, 
456; sincerity of, 465; view of 
the Gods, 463; on bodily plea- 
sures, +78. 506; moral science 
of. 485; friends of monarchy, 
492; view of friendship, 414. 


Epicurus, school of, subordinate 


theory to practice, 19; view of 
the world as unlimited, 203, 
409; of empty space, 445, 446; 
life of, 404; writings unread in 
Cicero's time, 419; desp’se-l 
learning, 421, 501; theory of 
knowledge, 423; on certain'y 
of the senses, 427; on staudarıl 
of truth, 431; a voluminous 
writer, 47; views on colour, 
433 ; undervalues logic, 434, 
425; undervaluesnaturel science, 
436, 438, 511; and mind, 440, 
513; relations to Democritus, 
439, 444, 502. 510; does not in- 
vestigate psychologically, 459; 
does not give up belief in Gods, 
465, 466; position of, contrasted 
with the Stoics, 481, 456, 484, 


THE SCEPTICS, 


by himself and Arcesilaus. It did not even continue 
true to that path for very long. Not a generation 
after the death of its most celebrated teacher, and 
even among his own pupils,! that eclecticism began 
to appear, the general and simultaneous spread 
of which ushered in a new period in the history of 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy. 


1 Among these pupils the 
tendency to lay stress on the 
doctrine of probabilities in re- 
lation to Scepticism was already 
strong. Proof may be found 
not only in the accounts already 
given us of Clitomachus and 
schines, but also in the 
circumstance that many of the 
older writers made the fourth 
Academy date from Philo and 
Charmadas, the fifth from An- 
tiochus (Seat. Pyrrh. i. 220; 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 16). Ata 
still earlier date, Metrodorus is 
said to have departed from the 
platform of Carneades. Augus- 
tin. c. Acad. iii. 18, 41, after 
speaking of Antiochus and his 
renunciation of Scepticism, 
says: Quamquam et Metro- 
dorus id antea facere tenta- 
verat, qui primus dicitur esse 
confessus, non decreto placuisse 
Academicis, nihil posse com- 
prehendi, sed necessario contra 
Stoicos hujus modi eos arma 
sumsisse. Probably Augustin 
borrowed this passage from a 
lost treatise of Cicero; hence 
it may be relied upon. The 
Metrodorus referred to is pro- 
bably Metrodorus of Stratonioe 


(see p. 564, 5), mentioned by 
Cio. Acad. ii. 6, 16. Metro- 
dorus of Skepsis might also be 
suggested (Strado, xiii. 155, p. 
609; xvi. 4, 16, p. 775; Plut. 
Lucall. 22; Ding. v. 84; Cio. 
De Orat. ii. 88, 360; 90, 365; 
fii. 20, 75; Tusc. i. 24, 69; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vii. 24, 89; Quintil. 
x.6,1; xi. 2,22; Müller, Hist. 
Gr. iii. 208), who first learned 
rhetoric at Chalcedon, after- 
wards entered the service of 
Mithridates, and was put to 
death by his orders, B.c. 70, at 
an advanced age. (ic. De 
Orat. iii. 20, 75, calls him an 
Academician; and he is men- 
tioned, Zbid, i. 11, 45, as a pupil 
of Charmadas. The language 
quoted by Augustin may have 
come from the treatise wep 
ownfelas (Strabo, p. 775). He 
is otherwise only known as a 
rhetorician and politician. The 
same uncertainty prevails as to 
the Metrodorus referred to in 
Cie. Acad. ii. 24, 78 (see p. 
554, 3). We do not know 
who he is, but it may be in- 
ferred that it is the same 
Metrodorus who is mentioned 
by Augustin. 
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CADEMIC, Scepticism, 537; 
School, 560, 565; decline of, 
565. 

Academician, 377; view of rea- 
son, 545; systems of morality, 
399. 

Academicians attacked by Stoics, 
233; objections to Chrysippus, 
545. 

Academy, 301; influence of, on 
Stoics, 402; older, 399, 400, 558; 
Middle, 46, 528, 535; New, 26, 
409, 517, 521, 523, 528; scepti- 
cism of, 529, 545, 502, 563; con- 
nection with Stoicism, 529; 
Third, 537. 

Achsan League, 13. 

Acheans, 13, 14. 

Achaia, province of, 14. 

Achilles, shield of, explained, 360 ; 
staying the plague, 363. 

"Adidgepa, 232, 283. ~ 

nesidemus, a later Sceptic, 523. 

ZEtolians, 13. 

Affections permitted, 290, 

Air, God as, 148. 

Air-currents, Stoic theory of, 127, 
129, 148, 152. 

"Axaradnvia of Sceptics, 526. 

Alexander of Macedon, 518. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 117. 

Alexandria, 351; influence of, on 
philosophy, 28; birthplace of 
Platonic School, 28. 

Alexandrian period, 17. 


APH 


Allegorical interpretations of 
myths, 364. 

Allegorising, the spirit of, among 
the Stoics, 354. 

Amafinius, a prumulgator of Epi- 
cureanism at Rome, 411. 

"Audprnpa, Stoic view of, 265. 

Anaxagoras, soeptical arguments 
of, 531. 

Anaxarchus, a follower of Demo- 
critus, 518. 

Animals, Stoic views on, 208; 
Epicurean views on, 4öl. 

Antonies, the, 417. 

Antoninus’ view of demons, 251. 

Antigonus Gonatus, 39. 

Antipater of Tarsus, 336, 371; 
a later Stoic and president of 
that School, 50; inference from 
a single premiss, 121; follows 
Zeno’s example, 336; interpre- 
tation of myths, 362; views on 
divination, 371; views on 
mora: choice, 559. 

Antisthenes quoted as an exam- 
ple, 274, 292, 306; followed by 
Stoics, 357, 387, 388; by Zeno, 
509; reflected by Aristo, 388 ; 
sophistical assertions of, 390. 

Anthropomorphic view of nature, 
8 


Apathy, Stoic, modified, 242. 
"Awatla, 281. 

"Adacla of Sceptics, 525. 
"A¢opuh, 242, | 
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Aphrodite, Stoic interpretation of, 
361, 365, 366. 

Apollo as the sun, 361; arrows of, 
explained, 363. 

Apollodorus, an Epicurean, 411. 

’Arosponyuevov, 283. 

Applied moral science, 279. 

Aratus, a Stoic, and pupil of Zeno, 
43. 

Arcesilaus, a Sceptic, 29, 528; 
belonging to Middle Academy, 
46; account of, 528; not con- 
nected with Zeno, 529; op- 
ponent of Stoic theory, 531, 
532; agreement with Stoics, 
532 ; views on probability, 534; 
followers of, 535; compared 
with Carneades, 535, 565. 

Archedemus of Tarsus, a Stoic, 50; 
view of the seat of the centre of 
force, 147. 

Archipelago, Stoics in, 36. 

Ares, story of, 361, 365. 

Aristarchus of Samos, 348. 

Aristippus considers bodily grati- 
fication the highest pleasure, 
475; relation to Epicureanism, 
508 ; followed by Epicurus, 509; 
but not wholly, 510. 

Aristo, the Stoic, 40; pupil of 
Zeno, 41; wins over the Cy- 
renaic Eratosthenes, 49; views 
on logic and natural science, 59, 
62; a native of Chios, 59, 255, 
281; opposed t encyclical 
knowledge, 60; ethics of, 61; 
peculiar views of, 62; differs 
from Zeno, 63; objects to study 
of mind, 92, 29%; divisions of 
emotions, 249; an enemy of 
speculation, 255; on the one- 
ness of virtue, 261; not followed 
by the Stoics, 281 ; follows 
Cynics, 297; followed by Clean- 
thes, 298; view of the common 
source of virtue, 257, 261; denied 
sensation to Deity, 347; relation 
of, to Stoics, 388. 
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Aristotle, merits and defects of, 
1; connection with Greek cha- 
racter, 6; idealism of, 2, 512; 
criticism of Plato, 2, 133; in- 
consistencies of, 3, 84, 133; 
generic conceptions of, 19, 85; 
commentators on, 53; commen- 
dation of speculation, 57, 256, 
513; teaching of, 96; followed 
by stoics, 97, 100. 194, 196, 202, 
396, 397 ; categories of, 97, 98, 
107 ; perfections of Greek philo- 
sophy in, 1, 11; mistakes in 
natural science, 3; prominence 
given to dialectic wethod, 4; 
did not go fur enough, 5; system 
of, connected with Greek cha- 
racter, 7; failing to distinguish 
two sides of ideus,8; the child of 
his age, 10; speculations of, 18; 
bridges over chasm between 
thought and its object, 18; makes 
reason the essence of man, 19; 
metaphysics of,22 ; developes the 
doctrine of the syllogism, 65 ; 
views on conceptions, 96; on 
the modality of judgments, 115; 
the study of, 126; metaphysical 
notions of, 133; distinguishes 
matter and form, 104, 105; view 
of two kinds of tire, 201 ; view 
of the world, 203; of the stars, 
205 ; of the seat of life, 214; of 
the soul, 215; places knowledge 
above action, 256; followed by 
Zeno, 257; investigations into 
individual virtue, 301; preju- 
dice against foreigners, 326; 
relation of Epicureans to, 509, 
511; logic of, 123; followed by 
Chrysippus, 393; philosophy of, 
126; theory on time and space, 
196 ; doctrine of the four ele- 
ments, 197, 199; on the regula- 
tion of emotions, 352; under 
the influence of Greek ideas, 
301; view of Gods, 513; moral 
theory of, 398; many-sidedness 
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of. 402; developed Socratic 
th-ught, 6511; ignored by Ar- 
cesilaus, 531; formal and final 
causes, 141 ; commentators on, 
53. 

Aristotelian, logic, 124, 555 ; ori- 
ginal teaching, 3; categories, | 
105 ; ethics, 304 ; spirit of, 555 ; 
manner, 285 ; view of heaviness, 
445 ; speculations, 516; philo- 
sophy, 396, 397. 

Aristoxenus, 128, 133. 

Artemis, explained as the moon, 
361. 

Asclepiades, an Epicurean of Bi- 
ıhynia, 465. 

Asia, einigrants to, from Greece, | 
14; the birthplace of Stoics, 
36 ; Epicureans in, 406. 

Assent, Stoic view of, 83. 

Assos, bir hplace of Cleanthes, 40. 

’Aropatia, in the Epicurean systew, 
475; of Sceptics, 525. 

Atheism, 465. 

Athene, Stoic interpretation of, 
358, 369, 361, 363. 

Athenian, 404. 

Athens, 528; brilliant career of, 
9; seat of all Schools, 29; 
foreign teachers at, 35; visited 
by Zeno, 36, 528; appreciates 
him, 39; visited by Epicurus, 
405, 406; Epicureanism at, 412, 
413, 417; visited by Apollo- 
dorus, 412; rivalry with Sparta, 
11; the playball of rulers, 13. 

Atomists, system of, 501; view of 
nature, 517. 

Atoms and empty space, Epicurean 
view of, 439; deviation of, 444. 

Augeas, 368. 

Authorities for Stoic philosophy, 
53. 

*Atia, 227. 

"Atlopa, 110. 


ARGYLIUM, birthplace of Pro- 
tarchus, 411. 
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Basilides, an Epicurean and pre- 
sident of the Sch ool, 410. 

Being, the Stoic category of, 98, 
94, 126; primary, 161; divine, 
217, 341, 349. 

Bithynia, birthplace of Asclepia- 
des, 415. 

Boéthus, a Stoic, 49; inclining to 
the Peripatetics, 49; attacked 
by Chrysippus. 76; dissents from . 
Stoic pantheism, 159 ; views on 
divination. 371. 

Bosporus, birthplace of Spheerus 
the Stoic, 44. 

Bryso, not instructor of Pyrrho, 
518. 

Byzantine imperialism, 33. 


ALLIPHO’S view, 558. 
Canonic, the Epicurean, 425. 
Care, Stoic view of the causes of, 
249, ; 
Carne.des, a Sceptic, 535 ; his debt 
to Chrysippus the Stoic, 56, 533 ; 
a thoroughly upright man, 561 ; 
on formal knowledge, 539, 510 ; 
scepticism of, 563, 538 ; ethics 
of, 558 ; negative views of, 538; 
positive views of, 553 ; a century 
later than Arcesilaus, 536 ; 
founder of the Third Academy, 
537; denied davrasıa xaradn- 
x7ixy, 641; common ground with 
Svoics, 542; strictures on Stoi- 
cism, 543; views of God, 546- 
550; defends free will, 551; 
denies knowledge, 552, 560; 
theory of probabilities, 553, 555 ; 
views on morals, 556-559 ; im- 
portance of, 562; pupils of, 564; 
School of, 563. 

Carthage, birthplace of Herillus, 
42, 256 ; destruction of, 558. 
Carus, T. Lucretius. See Eure 

tius. 
Categories, the Stoic, 97, 99; re- 
lation of, 109. 
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Cato quoted as an example, 274; 
death of the younger, 335, 337. 

Cause, God the highest, according 
to Stoics, 148. 

Centaur, 458. 

Cerberus, 364. 

Cheeronea, results of battle of, 13. 

Chain-inference, 119, 122. 

Charmidas, 564. 

Charybdis, Stoic explanation of, 
369. 

Chemica! combination, 106, n. 2. 

Chios, birthplace of Aristo, 41, 59, 
255. 

Chiron, 363. 

Christian ethics, 240; view of 
demons, 354; modes of thought, 
221. 

Christianity, success of, 34; in- 
fluence of, 9. 

Christians, early, 220; follow 
Zeno, 357; ethics of, 240; ex- 
ample of, 357. 

Chrysippus, 54, 55, 57, 64, 65, 69 ; 
first founder of later Stoicism, 
45; attended lectures of Arce- 
silaus, 46; differed from Clean- 
thes, 47 ; a voluminous writer, 
47, 86; formal logic of the 

Stoics fully developed by, 92,370; 

contest between, and Diodorus, 

115; distinguishes five original 

forms of bypothetical sentences, 

119; exposes current fallacies, 

122; narrows the field of logic, 

124; materialism of, 131; 

tenches xpacis 8: SAay, 138 ; his 

view of the world, 146 ; view of 

the resolution of the world, 153; 

appeals to general conviction, 

174; the theory of necessity, 

178, 180; definition of time, 

197 ; view of separate existence, 

219; places the essence of emo- 

tions in the imagination, 249; 

theory of virtue, 299; defini- 

tions of virtue, 260; on plea- 
sure, 286 ; on virtue being lost, 
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295 ; division of ethics, 298; 
shocks the feelings of cotem- 
poraries, 307 ; moral character 
of, 309 ; his polity of the wise, 
322; view of demons, 352, 354 ; 
view of divination, 370, 375; 
explains omens, 375; vagaries 
of, 380 ; follows Aristotle's 
logic, 393 ; completes Zeno's 
system, 401; developed Stwic 
theory of knowledge, 525, 401; 
48,55 ; on superhuman powers, 
545; definitions of sensations, 
546; on destiny, 180; on adap- 
tation of means to ends, 184; 
on punishment, 193 ; on faulty 
imagination, 246; on emotions 
and virtue, 260; on the wise 
man, 284, 286, 322, 328 ; view of 
the Goda, 346, 364, 545; ex- 
planation of myths, 365 ; regards 
knowledge as a means, 381 ; in- 
fluence of, 400 ; contemporary 
of, 48; unadorned style of, 63; 
scholars of, 49, 375, 538, 541; 
time of, 64, 69, 70, 86, 257 ; sub- 
tlety of, 191; view of evdamuoria, 
362. 

Cicero, 53 ; speaking as a Stoic, 
239, 346 ; follows Panz’ius, 298, 
$15; account of Sceptics, 560 ; 
treatise on duties, 298, 299, 302 ; 
on divination, 379; account of 
Epicureans, 414; responsible 
for Sceptic inconsistencies, 561 ; 
time of, 119. 

Cilicia, birthplace of Chrysippus 
the Stoic, 45. 

Circe, house of, 369. 

Citium, birthplace of Zeno the 
Stoic, 36. 

Citizenship of the world, Stoic, 
326. 

Civil society, Epicurean view of, 
490. 

Class-conceptions of Stoics, 99. 

Cleanthes the Stoic, 40; stern, 
237; a representative Stoic, 
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400 ; instructor of Spharus the 
Stoic, 44; views of, 62; holds 
later theory to some extent, 76; 
view «f perceptions, 78; view 
of life according to nature, 228 ; 
sad view of life, 272; view of 
the seat of efficient force, 147; 
view of the destruction of the 
world, 165; view of separate 
existence, 218; holds that all 
pleasure is cont to nature, 
237; d-termines the relations 
of the virtues, 262; Herillus a 
fellow-student of, 281; teaches 
indefectible virtue, 295 ; agrees 
with Aristo, 298; moral cha- 
racter of, 309; submission to 
destiny, 333; death of, 336; 
view of Stoicism, 342; seeks 
for moral ideas, 355; explana- 
tion of myths, 361 ; distinguishes 
two kinds of fire, 397; a coun- 
terpart of Xenocrates, 400; al- 
legorical interpretation of my- 
thology, 361, 362, 864, 368; 
preparation for later teaching, 
370; teaching of, 44, 45, 46, 54, 
62; logical treatises of, 63; 
view of the common source of 
virtue, 257; moral view of life, 
272; the successors of, 273; 
specially honours the sun, 146, 
165, 362; views on the soul, 
217; view of divination, 370. 
Cleomenes, S reformer, 14, 
Clitomachus, 557, 558, 560, 563. 
Colotes, an Epicurean, 409. 
Composite judgment of Stoics, 
11%; inference, 119. 
Conceptions formed from percep- 
tions, 79 ; truth of, 135; relation 
to perceptions, 83; primary, a 
standard of truth, 90; highest, of 
Stoics, 98; Socratic theory of, 9. 
Condensation, a cause of being, 
140. 
Connection, inner, of Stoic system, 
381. 


CYR 


Consensus gentium, appealed to 
by Stoics, 543. 

Constantine, 32. 

Conversion, Stoic theory of, 275. 

Conviction or assent, 88. 

Cornutus, a Stoic, 53, 368. 

Cosmopolitanism of Stoics, 35, 326, 

Course of the worl 1, 332 

Grates the Cynic, 37; teacher of 
Zeno, 40. 

Criticism of popular faith by 
Stoics, 344. 

Cronos, 367. 

Cyclopes, 369. 

Cynic, appeal to nature, 91; Epi- 
curean view of life, 488 ; life, - 
806; Zeno at one time, 322; 
strength of will, 389; contempt 
for theory, 390, 510: view of 
wise man, 488 ; ideas, 40; teach- 
ing. 515; a precursor of Scepti- 
cism, 515; nomioalism, 84; 
School, precursor of Stoicism, 
17 ; onesidedness of, 306 ; philo- 
sophy, 28; followed by Aristo, 
281, 297; virtue, 282; ethics, 
386. 

Cynicism, 43, 91, 92, 238; of the 
Stoics, 305; instances of, 307; 
a consequence uf Stoic princi- 
ples, 308, 385, 387, 389, 390; . 
attraction of, for Zeno, 401. 

Cynics, 223, 239, 273, 277, 288, 
308; meagre teaching of, 37, 
255 ; appeal to nature, 92 ; con- 
nections: of Stoics with, 291, 
317, 323, 389, 390 ; followed by 
Aristo, 297 ; precursors of Stoics, 
327. 

Cyprus, Citium in, 36. 

Cyrenaic, 48; School, 44, 511; a 
precursor of Epicurean, 17, 611; 
view of pleasure as the object 
of life, 475, 510. 

Cyrenaics, theory of pleasure fol- 
lowed by Epicurus, 509; con- 
tent with feelings, 510; view 
of language, 524. 
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EITY, the Stoic conception of, 
14%; as original matter, 145. 

Demeter, Stoic view of, 358, 364. 

Demetrius, an Epicurean, and 
pupil of Protarchus, 411. 

Democritus, 518, 551; view of the 
- world, 204; known to Epicurus, | 
405, 433, 438; his pupil Anax- 
archus, 518; on being and not 
being, 440; view of a oms, 433, 
445, 447, 441, 443, 444; system 
of, 404, 502; doctrine of atom- 
pictures, 457, 465; physics bor- 
rowed by Epicureans, 51); sug- 
gests doubt to Pyrrho, 615; 
sceptical argument of, 53] ; rela- 
tions of Epicureans to, 509, 510. 

Demons, Stoic views on, 351. 

Lepravity of nature, 27]. 

Desirable things, 278. 

Desire, 249; a stardard, 78. 

Destiny, God as, 150; nature of, 

170, as Providence, 170 ; as gene- 

rative reason, 172; as fate, 170. 

Dialectic, a branch of Stoic logic, 
70. 

Atavonrindy, 214. 

D cwarchus, 133. 

Diocletian, 32. 

Diodorus, the logician, teacher of 
Zeno, 88; a Megarian, 115; 
captious, 38 ; School of, 385. 

Diogenes Laértius, 53, 261, 337. 

Di: genes of Seleucia, a Stoic and 
pupil of Chrysippus, 49; suc- 
ceeded by Antipater, 50 ; detini- 
tion uf virtue, 26] ; an example 
of wisdom, 274, 306; on for- 
bidden gains, 285; division of 
ethics, 298; on suicide, 337; 
views of divination, 371. 

Diogenes the Cynic. 294, 306; 
shamelessness of, 308. 

Diomedes, 366. 

Dionysius, a Stoic, and pupil of 
Zeno, 43; joined Epicureans, 
44; president of the Epicurean 
School, 410. 
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Dionysus, Stoic view of, 359, 364. 

Divination, Stoic view of, 370; 
attacked by Sceptics, 550; a 
proof of Providence, 175 ; causes 
of, 377. 

Divine Being, 216, 217, 341. 348. 

Dogmatic. Schools of post-Ari-to- 
telian philosoptiy, 25; Scepti- 
cism, £6. 

Dogmatists, struggle with Scep- 
tics, 524. 

Adéa, the Epicurean, 430. 

Duties, perfect ard intermediate, 
287. 

Dynawical theory of nature, held 
by the Stoics, 126, 139. 


Erst the, 17, 28; nations of, 
14. 


Eclecticism, 28; practical, 29; 
involves doubt, 30. 

Eclectics, 22 ; later, 399. 

Efficient cause with »toics, 143; 
naıure of, 143. 

Hyenovıröv, 158, 214, 215, 244, 
455. 

‘Hyovmuevory, 113. 

Eyypt, Greek emigrants to, 14. 

Egyptian customs, 28, 

El8os of Aristotle, 104, 

EldwAe, 457. 

Eiuapuéyn of Stoics. 170. 

Elean criticism, 518." 

Elements, the four, 197, 

Elis, birthplace of Pyrrho, 517, 
528. 

Emotions, 290; varieties of, 249; 
and virtue, 243; natnre of, 243. 

Empedocles, his view of Ares, 
366; on the origin of animals, 
451; sceptical arguments of, 
531. 

Empire. attempt to revive the, 31 ; 
a loose congeries of nations, 32. 

Empty, the, 196, 439. 

"Evdpyesa, 428. 

Encyclical knowledge, 60. 
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End-in-chief of Stoics, 187 
Erbeintındy onuecoy, 115. 
"Erbıderos Adyos, 72, n. 2. 

"Erroar xowval of Stoics, 81, 
Epaminondas, 11]. 

Ephesus, birthplace of Heraclitus, 


393. 


Epictetus, 299; a freedman, 325; 


native of Phrygia, 36; a Stoic, 
63, 92; of later times, 316; dis- 
suades from matrimony, 324 ; 
religious language of, 328 ; view 
of demons, 351 


Epicurean, 416, 419, 431, 437, 463, 


489: view of Stoicism, 311; 
philosophy, 499; divisions of, 
424; antecedents of, 16; system, 
character of, 418, 425, 432, 472, 
474, 480, 481, 504, 516; outlived 
others, 417; developed, 500; 
historical relations of, 503 ; self- 
contentment, 17 ; imperturbabi- 
lity, 21; School, 29, 44, 416, 
420; tone of, 498; appreciates 
friendship, 502; doctrines, 411; 
theory, 517; inner connection 
of, 499 ; ethics, 439, 456 ; friend- 
ship, 493, 495, 5u6 ; Gods, nature 
of, 467; canonic, 415; views on 
nature, 434, 457 ; view of virtue, 
481, 482; moral science, 485; 
theory of pleasure, 505, 481. 


Epicureanism, 26, 400, 403 ; scien- 


tific value of, 418; intellectual 
value, 420; grows out of Cyre- 
naic teaching, 17; power of 
self-preservation, 418; estab- 
lished in Rome, 411; historical 
position of, 503; relation to 
Stoicism, 400, 403, 503, 508, 514, 
515 ; relation to Aristippus, 
508; relation to Democritus, 
510; to Aristotle and Plato, 
511; to older philosophy, 508; 
aims at a practical science of 
life, 509; vindicated, 500, 513. 


Epicureans, 412, 414, 420, 458; 


of the Roman period, 411; 


EPI 


regard individual side in man, 
25; distinguished from Stoica, 
183, 372; points of agreement 
with, 507, 508, 515, 516; charged 
with impropriety by opponents, 
407; view of divination, 372; 

aim ‘of philosophy, 420; divide 
philosophyiato three 

indifferent to explaining Den: 
mena, 434 ; refer them to natural 
CAUSES, 437; consider the earth 
the centre of the universe, 450; 
on the relations of body and 
soul. 454, 479, 605 ; negative at- 
titude of, towards popular faith, 
471; averse to public affairs, 
491; build a ritional system on 
a base of the senses, 500; hold 
theory of atoms, 505 ; irreligious 
freet: inkers, 5 )5 ; practical phi- 
losophy of, 416; onesidedness 
of, 424; explain man's origin 
naturallv, 451: materialism of, 
456; sincerity of, 455; view of 
the Gods, 463; on bodily plea- 
sures, 478. 506 ; moral science 
of. 485; friends of monarchy, 
492; view of friendship, 414. 


Epicurus, school of, subordinate 


theory to practice, 19 ; view of 
the world as unlimited, 203, 
409; of empty space, 445, 416; 
life of, 404; writings unread in 
Cicero's time, 419; desp'se1 
learning, 421, 601; theory of 
knowledge, 423; on certain'y 
of the senses, 427; on standaril 
of trutb, 431; a voluminous 
writer, 47; views on colour, 
433 ; undervalues logic, 434, 
425; undervaluesnaturelscience, 
436, 438, 511; and mind, 410, 
513; relations 1o Democritus, 
439, 444, 502. 510; does not in- 
vestigate psychologically, 459; 
does not give up belief in Gods, 
465, 466; position of, contrasted 
with the Stoics, 481, 456, 484, 
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504, 512; view on friendship, 
495. 496 ; system of, bears a de- 
finite stamp, 503 ; dogmatism 
of, 418; explains phenomena, 
435; and the origin of things, 
444 ; view of history, 453; of 
the soul, 454; moral science of, 
472, 485; on the wise man, 483, 
506 ; connection with others, 
490; deprecated family life, 
492; his apotheosis of nature, 
453; view of pleasure as the 
highest good, 235, 420, 473, 474, 
475, 477, 478, 480, 488, 505, 
509 ; difficulties of, 499; view 
of philosophy, 500; objection 
to predecessors, 508; personal 
vanity of, 509; labours of, 407 ; 
writings of, 419; death of, 409; 
garden of, 410; School of, 21, 
406, 501; scholars of, 408. 

"Ewox? of Sceptics, 525. 

Eratosthenes, a Cyrenaic, 48; 
gained for Stoicism, 49. 

Eschewable things, 278. 

Esprit de corps of Greeks, 15. 

*Erepolwois, 78 

Ethics, 67; Stoic views on, 213, 
382; Epiourean views on, 423. 

Ether, God as the, 148, 154, 201. 

EvBovAla, 548 

Ev8apmorla, 352 

Euemeras, rationalism of, 350. 

Evradea, 291. 

Evruxis, 270. 

Evil, existence of physical, 188; 
of moral, 189; compared with 
good, 230. 

“Efis, 208. 

Expansion, cause of, 140. 

Expression of Stoics, 132 [see 
Utterance] ; incomplete, 94 ; 
perfect, 94, 110. 


Fre popular, and Stoicism, 
343. 
Fallacies, Stoic refutation of, 122, 
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Family, Stoic view of, 320; Epi- 
curean view of, 490. 

Fate or destiny, 170; fatea, 365. 

Fear, 249. 

Fire, God as, 148, 154. 

Fluvius explained by the Stoics, 
861. 

Folly, 268. 

Force and matter, 139; nature of, 
141. 

Foreknowledge, an argument for 
Providence, 175. 

Form, Stoic category of, 102, 104; 
antithesis of, and matter, 6, 
173, 

Formal logic of Stoics, 92. 

Freedom, Stoic views of, 219; of 
will defended by Carneadex, 551. 

Friendship, Stoic view of, 317; 
Epicurean view of, 493. 


ALENUS, 246. 
Galilwo, Aristarchus of Sa- 
mos, the, of antiquity, 348. 

Generative reason, 172. 

Germanic r, 9. 

God, conception of, 84, 343, 344, 
347, 349; Stoic view of, 147; 
as original matter, 155; identi- 
cal with the world, 156; Epi- 
curean view of, 465, 466; criti- 
cism of, 462; nature of, 466; 
as Providence, 463 ; Sceptic 
view of, 548. 

Good, Stoic conception of, 84, 128; 
Stoic view of, highest, 225; and 
evil, 230; and pleasure, 235 ; as 
law, 240; secondary, 250; Epi- 
curean view of highest, 472 ; 
discussed by Carneades, 557, 
558, 561. 

Graces, Chrysippus’ view of, 365. 

Grammar of words, 94. 

Greece, state of, 13, 407; help- 
lessness of, 16; a Roman pro- 
vince, 27; loss of nationality, 
34; intellect of, 10, 27, 29, 513; 
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Stoics in, 36; change in views 
of, 8; mental tone of, 9; bril- 
liant career of, 9; political de- 
gradation of, 10; philosophic 
spirit of, 23; influence of Rome 
on, 27; common opinions of, 
286. 

Greek, 327, 370, 402; culture, 84, 
342, 344; mind, 2; propriety of 
conduct, 8; all branches of, 
family, 10; religion, 34; mytho- 
logy, 357, 370; phiosophy, 563, 
9; the offspring of freedom, 165 ; 
lent itself to Eolecticism, 28, 
setting of, 34. 

Greeks, 15, 127; national exclu- 
siveness of, 8; and foreigners, 
14; the Bible of, 356. 


ADES, Stoic interpretation of, 
358, 368, 369. 

Happiness connected with virtue, 
191; negative character of, 239; 
intellectual, according to Epi- 
cureans, 476. 

Hecato, 285. 

Helios, claim of, to be a God, 550. 

Hellas, seat of learning, 14; reli- 
gion of, 8; the playball of 
changing rulers, 12; denuded 
of her population, 14. 

Hellenism, age of, 35. 

Hephestuas, Stoic view of, 358, 
359, 361, 366. 

Heraclea, birthplace of Dionysius 
the Stoic, 43. 

Heraclitus, of Ephesus, 393, 531 ; 
relation of Stoics to, 133, 161, 
197, 358, 392, 393, 402, 439, 502, 
510; views on cosmogony, 197. 
204, 393, 394; not the cause of 
Stoic materialism, 134; scep- 
tical arguments of, 531; pan- 
theism of, 517; flux of things, 
394; physics of, borrowed by 
Stoics, 510; view of Zeno, 358 ; 
of Proteus, 360; of Apollo, 363; 
uf Cerberus, 364. 
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Heraclitus, a Stoic philosopher, 
53; explains the Odyssey, 369. 

Herbart, 262. 

Hercules, 292 ; Stoic view of, 359, 
367. 

Here, legend of, explained, 358, 
361, 368. 

Herillus the Stoic, 41; of Carthage, 
42, 256; approximates to Peri- 
patetic School, 43; declared 
knowledge to be the chief good, 
58; and the end of life, 256; 
fellow-student of Cleanthes, 
281, 

Hermarchus, an Epicurean, suc- 
ceeded Epicurus as president, 
409 


Hermes, Stoic view of, 359, 361, 
363. 

Hesiod, appealed to by the Stoics, 
356. 


Hestia, Stoic view of, 358. 

Hippoclides, an Epicurean, 410. 

Homer, appealed to by the Stoics, 
356 ; interpretation of, 357. 

Homeric, Theomachy, 361 ; story 
of Apollo's reconciliation, 363. 

Hypothetical judgment, 111, 113; 
inference, 119; sentences, five 
original forms of, 119. 


'TANETOZ, 367. 
Ida, Mount, 360. 

Idealism of Plato, 130; and Aris- 
totle, 2, 9. 

Ideas, 75. 

"13lws wor, 104. 

Immortality, Stoic view of, 219. 

Imperfect expression of Stoics, 94. 

Imperialism, Byzantine, 33. 

Impertarbability, mental, of Scep- 
tics, 18, 525. 

Impressions the basis of percep- 
tions, 77. 

Incorporeal, the, 132. 

Indefinite, the, the highest con- 
ception, 98, 99. 
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India, 518 

Indicative sign of Stoics, 115. 

Inditferent things, 281. 

Individual, the, Epicurean views 
of, 485; relation of, to Provi- 
dence, 177; importance of, 301. 

Inference, Stoic, 116; hypothetical, 
117; composite forms of, 117; 
from a single premiss, 121. 

Innate ideas, &0 

Intelligence, 359; Epicurean, 476. 

Intermediate duties, 287. 

Intermingling, universal, 
theory of, 136 

Irrational parts of nature, 204. 

Irresistible perceptions, standard 
of truth with Stcics, 87; this 
theory attacked by Sceptics, 
530. 

Italian allies of Greece, 12. 


Stoic 


EWISH notion of demons, 354. 
Jews, ethics of, 240; follow 
Zeno, 357. 

Judgment, Stoic, 110; simple, 
111; composite. 113; modality 
of, 115; Sceptic, withholding 
of, 523. 

Jupiter, 202, 

Justice, 315. 


I ATAAHYIZ, 90, 531. 
Karaanmrırdv, 91. 

Karép0wua, 265, 287. 

Knowledge, Stoic theory of, 75; 
general character of, 75; parti- 
cular points in, 77; artificially 
formed, 82 ; a standard, 77 ; im- 
possible with Sceptics, 521; de- 
nied by Arcesilaus, 628; denied 
by Carneades, 538, 541; Epi- 
curean theory of. 426. 

Kowal £vyoraı of Stoics, 81, 90, 

Kowas roidy, 104. 

Kowos, 367. 

Kpacis, 106, n. 2; di SAwy, 137; 
defined, 137, n. 1. 

See also C. 
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ACONIAN, 411. 
Lacydes, a philosopher of 
Middle Academy, 46. 
a Bıdoas, Epicurean watchword, 
1. 

Latin, 411. 

Law, Universal, God as, 150, 170; 
Highest Good as, 241. 

Leading clause, 113. 

Leibnitz on the marvellous, 374. 

Aexréy, the Stoic, 92, 132, 135. 

Aiyor, 113. 

Leto, Stoic view of, 361. 

Logic of Stoics, 70; formal, 75, 
92, 119, 123; estimate of, 123; 
an outpost of their system, 124. 

Aoyiopuds, 214. 

Aoyiorixdy, 214. 

Adyos dvöidderos, 13; awepuarınds, 
172, 360, 397; $vowol Adyoı of 
the Stoics, 355. 

Lotvides, birth of, explained, 362. 

Lotophagi explained, 369. 

Lucretius, an Epicurean, 415; 
view of atoms, 447; view on the 
origin of animals, 451 ; view of 
religion, 462; view of tlıe Gods, 
467. 


N ACEDONIAN supremacy, 12, 
13, 332; conqueror, 327; 
empire, 401. 

Macedonians, 18. 

Man, Stoic views on, 210, 332; 
and the course of the world, 332; 
Epicurean views on, 451; origin 
of, 457. 

Marcus Aurelius, a Stoic, 53, 184, 
299; the last of the Stoics, 314; 
a later Stoic, 316. 

Mars, 202. 

Material, 100, 172; reality belong- 
ing to, 126; causes of action, 
130; wide extension of, 131. 

Materialism, Stuic, 126, 210, 884, 
385, 425; nature of, 126; causes 
of, 182; consequences of, 135 ; 
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not an expansion of Peripatetic 
views, 133. 

Materialistic nature of the soul, 
210. 

Matter, antithesis of, and form, 6, 
101, 155; and force, 139; iden- 
tical with God, 155; resolved 
into primary being, 164. 

Mechanical combination, 106, n. 
2. 

Megarian criticism, 518. 

Megarians, fallacies fostered by, 
122; teaching of, 255; sophisms 
of, 533; logical accuracy of, 
38; subtleties of, 62, 533; rela- 
tion of Stoics to, 392; criticism, 
515. 

Mercury, 202. 

Mercy, 315. 

Meteorology, Stoic. 206. 

Metrodorus, an Epicurean, and 
pupil of Epicarus. 408 ; writings 
unread in Cicero’s time, 419; 
favourite pupil of Epicurus, 478 ; 
asserts that everything good 
has reference to the belly, 479; 
on the wise man, 483. 

Might, 332. 

Mind, God as, 148. 154. 

Migs, 106, n. 2; Stoic theory of, 
136 ; detinition of, 137, n. 1. 

Mnaseas, the father of Zeno the 
Stoic, 36. 

Modality, Stoic, of judgments, 
115. 


Moon, 202. 

Moral, responsibility, indicated, 
179; theory of the world, 186; 
evil, 188; science applied, 297; 
connection of, and scientific ele- 
ments in Stoicism, 385; view 
of Stoics attacked, 551; of 
Sceptics, 556. 

Muses, 365. 

Musonius, a later Stoic, 92, 316. 


Myths, interpretation of, 354; 
Stoic interpretation of, 356, 
369, 362, 367. 
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ATURAL science, 67; of Stoics, 
125. 

Nature, Stoic study of, 125; God 
as, 150; Epicurean views of, 
434; object of study, 434; me- 
chanical explanation of, 437; 
general ideas or, 194; the same 
as primary being, 171; ir 
tional parts of, 204 ; submission 
to the course of, 332. 

Necessity, a proof of Providence, 
174; meaning of, 188; dif- 
ficulties of theory of, 117. 

en character of happiness, 
239. 

Neocles, father of Epicurus, 404. 

Neoplatonic School, 135 ; doctrine 
of revelation, 380. 

Neoplatonism produced by a real 
interest in knowledge, 23; on 
the same platform as other post- 
Aristotelian philosophy, 24 ; of 
Alexandria, 28; transition to, 
31; united previous elements, 
32; the intellectual reproduction 
of Byzantine Imperialism, 33. 

Neopythagorean doctrine of reve- 
lation, 380. 

Neopythagoreans, 22, 23. 

Nominalism, Cynic, 84. 

Non-material, the, of the Stcics, 
132. 

Notions, Epicurean, 428, 


DYSSEY, explained by Stoics, 
369. 

Olympians pull down Zeno, 359. 

Opinion, Epicurean, 129. 

Oriental modes of thought, 14, 
28, 35; emperors of Rome, 31; 
despotism, 33; mysticism, 33. 

Original or primary being, 158, 

"OpOds Adyos, 76. 

‘Opun, 242. 


AIN, freedom from, 474. 
Pan, 366. 
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Panztius, a later Stoic and scholar 
of Antipater, 51; not a severe 
Stoic, 286; teacher of Posi- 
donius, 298; treatise of, 302; 
followed by Cicero, 815; trea- 
tise on divination, 871; denies 
omens, 374. 

Pantheism of Stoics, 126, 166, 
517 ; dissented from by Boéthus, 
159. 

ne 106, n. 2; defined, 187, 


idee sceptical arguments 
of, 531. 

Patro, an Epicurean, 414. 

Peloponnesian war, 10. 

Peloponnesus, 13. 

Penelope, suitors of. 60. 

Perceptions derived by Stoies from 
impressions, 77; tbe basis of 
eonoeptions, 79, 83; a standard, 
76; irresistible, the standard of 
truth, 87; sole source of trath, 
135; Epicurean view cf, 425. 

Perfect duties, 287. 

Pericles, age of, 9. 

Peripatetic School, 29, 301; ap- 
proached by Herillus the Stoic, 
43; on the human soul, 397; 
materialism, 133; view of emo- 
tions, 253; goes ‘back to earlier 
view, 301; philosophy, 133; 
debt of Stoics to, 402; notion, 
244; doctrine, 397 ; views, 398, 
281; view of goods, 559. 

Peripatetics, opposed to the Stoics, 
62, 66; the Sorites of the, 120; 
logic of, 124; ground occupied 
by, 138; view of emotions, 253; 
teaching of, 49, 398, 564; theory 
of goods, 559; attacked by 
Stoics, 233; not the cause of 
Zeno’s materialism, 134. 

Perseus, a Stoic and pupil of 
Zeno, 48 ; fellow pupil of Aristo, 
298. 

Persian war, 9; Greek dependence 
on empire, 12, 
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Sarraslaı, 77; xararnmrıcal, 89, 
631, 541. 

Pheedrus, an Epicurean, 413, 414, 
417. 

Philo, a pupil of Diodorus, 38. 

Philodemus, an Epicurean, 413, 
468; view of the Gods, 468. 

Philosophy, Stoic divisions of, 66 ; 
Epicurean divisions of, 424. 

Phlius, birthplace of Timon, 519. 

Phrygisn, Epictetus, 36, 


dois, 228, 350, 209, 

Tlıdarh, 555. 

Tlıdawdrns, 555. 

Planets, Stoic view of, 208; 


Kpicurean view of, 451, 

Plato, 55, 126, 305, 323, 509, 511, 
513, 531; perfection of Greek 
philosophy in, 1; the study of, 
126; example, 187; many-sided- 
ness of, 402 ; merits and defects 
of, 1; idealism of, 2, 9, 130; flaws 
in teaching of, 3; dialectical 
exclusiveness of, 4; antagonistic 
currents in, 45; general con- 
ceptions of, 18 ; denies virtue in 
great men, 274; view of demons, 
851; theory of final causes, 
896; system of, connected with 
Greek character, 7; doctrine of 
the four elements, 197; view of 
the stars, 205; of the seat of 
life, 214; view of the soul, 215; 
on the regulation of emotions, 
252; permits a lie, 305; pre- 
judice against foreigners, 326 ; 
view of pleasure, 474; places 
knowledge above action, 256; 
advocates community of wives, 
310; distinguishes supreme and 
popular gods, 348; known to 
Kpicurus, 405; sceptical argu- 
ments of, 531 ; pure speculation 
of, 57; metaphysical notions 
of, 133; example of, 187, 258 ; 
time of, 178; teaching of, 252, 
399, 405; formal and final 
causes of, 14]; relation . of 
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Stoics to, 399; relation of Epi- 
cureans to, 511; view of the 
stars, 205; view of the soul, 
213; School of, 528. 

Platonic, 55, 133, 221, 304, 516; 
theory of conceptions, 5; sys- 
tem, 31; speculations, 516; 
School at Alexandria, 328. 

Platonism, 342, 399, 531; Seneca’s 
resemblance to, 222; a religious 
aystem, 342. 

Platonists, 22, 30, 61; apologetical 
writings of, 25; School of, con- 
verted to Scepticism, 29; op- 
posed to Stoics, 62. 

Pleasure, 249; and the good, 235; 
Epicureans, 472 ; freedom from 
pain, 474. 

Plotinus, 28, 

Plutarch, 53, 261; treats virtues 
as many, 261; treatise against 
Colotes, 409. 

Mvetpara, the Stoic, 129, 148. 

Tloıöv, 100, 104. 

Norns, 367 

Polemo, a teacher of Stoic Zeno, 
32, 399; School of, 385. 

Political life, 318 ; Stoic aversion 
to, 324. 

Polyzenus, an Epicurean, pupil of 
Epicurus, 408, 

Polybius, as an authority, 565 

Polystratus, third president of the 
Epicurean School, 410. 

Polytheism, truth in, 348; at- 
tacked by Sceptics, 549. 

Pontus, birthplace of Dionysius 
the Stoic, 43. 

Tlos &xov, 100, 107. 

Poseidon, Stoic interpretation of, 
358 ; claim of, to be a god, dis- 
cussed, 550. 

Posidonius, the Stoic, 206, 208, 
293, 298; popular notion of 
demons, 357 ; views on divina- 
tion, 371, 373. 

Possible, 178. 


Post-Aristotelian philosophy, 301, 
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392, 484, 542, 566; causes pro- 
ducing, 17, 35 ; character of, 19; 
subordinates theory to practice, 
19; peculiar mode of dealing 
with practical questions, 21; its 
development, 25; anlike that of 
Socrates, 18; times, 392, 561; 
systems, 402, 512; Scepticism, 
514,561; commoncharacteristics 
of, 19; subordinates science to 
ethics, 542; refers man back to 
himself, 19; includes Stoicism 
and Neoplatonism, 24; variouslv 
modified, 24; personal cha- 
racter of, 33 ; reverses relations, 
301 ; practical tendency of, 392; 
aims at independence of man, 
484 ; common characteristics of, 
511; matcrialism, 512. 


| Predesiination of the Stoics, 376. 


Preferential things, 278, 289. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy, influence 
of, on Stoicism, 133. 

Tpéxoy, 303. 

Primary conceptions a standard 
of truth, 90; being, 161, 170; 
fire, 172, 198. 

Probability, Arcesilaus’ theory of, 
534; Carneades’ theory of, 553. 

Tlponyudvov, 283, 289, 290, 560. 

Progress, state of, 293. 

Tlpoxowh, 294. 

Tipoanyeıs, Stoic, 80, 90; Epi- 
curean, 428, 461. 

Property, Stoic category of, 102. 

Prophecy, Stoic explanation of, 
374, 403. 

Prophetic powers, Stoic view of, 
369. 

Tipopopınds Adyos, 73. 

Proposition, 110. 

Ilpds rt was Exov, 100, 107, 

Proserpine, rape of, 365. 

Protagoras, language on truth, 
431. 

Protarchus, of Bargyllium, an 
Epicurean, 411. . 

Proteus, story of, explained, 360. 
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Prowidence, 156, 171, 359, 403; 
Gud as, 150; in the Stoic system, 
34L; Zeus as, 359; Stoic argu- 
ments in favour of, 173, 372; 
argument from general con- 
viction, 174; from God's per- 
fection, 174; from necessity, 
174; {ram God's foreknowledge, 
175; from divination, 175; the 
idea of, 175; as necessity, 175; 
relation to individuals, 176; 
difticulties of, 177; rule of, 
831; Stoic theory of, 388, 396, 
403; Epicurean denial of, 435, 
462, 463; denied by Carneudes, 
644; criticism of, 542. 

Ptolemy Soter, 28. 

Ptolemean dynasty, 28. 

Pyrrho, the Sceptic, 517, 562; 
teaching of, 51s, 519, 520-625 ; 
agrees with Arcesilaus, 533; 
and his followers, 517 ; receives 
from Democritus an impulse to 
doubt, 515; example of, 528; 
teaching of, 521; School of, 
624, 526. 

Pythagoras, 55. 

Pythagorean, 55, 399; School at 
Alexandria, 28; system, 31; 
friendship, 496; influence on 
the older Academy, 399. 

Pytho, defeat of, explained, 362. 


Ko 133, 359, 368; ex- 
F ternal to man, 6; a standard, 
76. 

Reason, right, 76; generative, 
172; of the world, 170; iden- 
tical with God, 147. 

Jeasuners, School of, 66. 

Relation, category of, 108. 

Religion of Stoica, 841; of Epi- 
oureans, 462 ; of Sceptics, 556. 

Republic, last days of, 32. 

Rhea, Sto!o view of, 278. 

Rhetoric, a branch of Stoic logic, 
AU. 
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Rhodes, a oentre of philosophy, 
85. 


Roman, period, 17, 326; world, 
31; province, 27; jarisprudence, 
240; character, 32; dominion, 
332 ; Empire, 401. 

Romans, 521; upbold traditional 
faith, 344. 

Rome, 825, 413, 414, 415, 492, 
651; relations between Greece 
and, 27 ; a centre of philosopby, 
35; statesmanship in, 326; 
Stoicism in, 492; influence of, 
on philosophy, 27 ; conquests of, 
13; decline of, 31; Wods of, 
32; Epicureans in, 411, 413. 


AMIAN picture, 360. 
Samos, 348; birthplace of 
Epicurus, 404. 

Saturn, 202. 

Sceptic, 525, 526, 562; imper- 
turbability, 17; suspension of 
judgment, 525; Schools dery 
every dogmatic position, 514. 

Sceptical theory, 516; Schvols, 
27 


Scepticism, 26, 29, 514, 515, 528, 
561; influences producing, 27 ; 
involves electicism, 30; intel- 
lectual objections to, 86; pure, 
523; object of, 526; dogmatic, 
26; historical position of, 514 ; 
relations to dogmatism, 514; 
of New Academy, 529, 537, 
563; School of, 517; positive 
side of, 538; starts from earlier 
philosophy, 515 ; causes of, 615; 
relations to Epicureanism and 
Stoicism, 515, 516. 

Sceptics, 512, 517, 549; School of 
the, 19; opposed by Stoics, 21; 
New School of, 22; happiness, 
the starting-point with, 521; 
ethics of, 556 ; later, 562 ; more 
ancient, 538, 553. 

Schleiermacher, 219. 
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Sciro, an Epicurean, 413. 

scylla, Stoic explanation of, 369. 

Secondary goods, 280. 

deleucia, birthplace of Diogenes, 
49, 

Seneca, 219, 239, 285, 299, 306, 
316, 319, 325, 326, 335, 337, 339, 
351; a Stoic, 53; in harmony 
with the Stoics, 154; cpinion 
on wickedness, 273; defends 
external possessions, 285 ; views 
on customs, 306 ; age of, 274; 
a later Stoic, 316; his views on 
friendship, 318, 319; on the 
wise man’s independence, 335 ; 
on suicide, 337, 339; denies the 
use of prayer, 344; view of 
demons, 351. 

Sensation, Epicurean view of, 425, 
457. 

Senses, Epicurean superiority to, 
478. 
Septimius Severus, Emperors after, 

32. 

Sextus Empiricus, a Stoic autho- 
rity, 53. 

Sidon, birthplace of Zeno the 
Epicurean, 412. 

Simple judgment, 110, 111. 

Sirens explained, 369. 

Social relations, Stoic view of, 
311. 

Society, origin and use of, 311; 
Epicurean views on, 490. 

Socrates, 274, 292, 305, 806, 501, 
509, 511; definition of the good, 
229; of virtue, 59, 255; scep- 
tical arguments of, 531; view 
of natural science, 60; line of 
thought presupposed by Epi- 
cureanism, 611; philosophic 
ideas of, 2; practical philo- 
sophy of, 17; differs from past 
Aristotelian philosophy, 18; 
view of means and ends, 185; 
time of, 225; defines the good 
as the useful, 229; an example 
of wisdom, 274, 292, 306; per- 
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mitted a lie, 305; sceptical 
arguments of, 531; on the deri- 
vation of the soul. 545; rela- 
tions of Stoics to, 387, 391, 396. 

Socratic, old, teaching, 401; dic- 
tum, 245, 247; introspection, 
511; views, 388 ; theory of con- 
ceptions, 9; teaching, 255; 
philosopby, 392; School, 509. 

Soli, birthplace of Chrysippus, 
45; of Aratus, 43. 

Something, the highest conception, 
98. 

Sophists, practical philosophy of, 
18; fallacies fostered by, 122. 
Sorites, the, of the Peripatetics 
developed by the Stoics, 120. 
Soul, parts of the, 213; nature of, 

210; the individual, 216; God 
ax, 148; Stoic views of, 210; 
Epicurean views of, 453 ; mate- 

rialistic view of, 210. 

Space, 196. 

Sparta, rivalry of, with Athens, 
11,13, 

Spartan reformer, Cleomenes, 44. 

Spartans, 14. 

Zrepuarıxol Adyo. See Adyos. 

Spherus, a Stoic and pupil of 
Zeno, 44; from the Bosporus, 
44; logical researches of, 64; 
treatise on divination, 371. 

Spinoza, 219. 

Standard of truth. &e Knowledge. 
Stoic, 86; need of, 86; irre- 
sistible impressions, 87; pri- 
mary conceptions, 90; Epi- 
curean, 431. See Canonic. 

Stars, Stoic view of, 204. 

Stilpo, combined Cynic and Me- 
garian teaching, 37 ; School of, 
385 ; connected with Zeno, 392. 

Zrod woixirAh, 38, 327. 

Stobzur has preserved extracts 
from writings of Teles, 48; and 
definitions of virtues, 261. 

Stoic, 49, 132, 251, 313, 324, 346, 
874, 517,531 ; apathy, 121; doc. 
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trine fully expanded by Chry- 
sippus, 47, 48; a to the 
senses, 530; assertion, 185; bias, 
304 ; citizenship of the world, 
827, 828, 507 ; notions of Provi- 
dence, 177, 388; conception, 
397 ; theory of the good, 2%, 
559; wise man, 335; enquiries, 
170; Ethics, 249, 278, 883; two 
currents of thought in, 382; 
main features of, 383 ; explana- 
tion of myths, 867, 868; fatal- 
ism, 175, 551; influence of, 
529; insensibility to pain, 477; 
nardAmyıs, 531; virtue, 898, 334, 
58, 505; apathy, 316; pan- 
theism, 176; morality, 229, 333, 
390, 342 ; necessity, 176 ; philo- 
sophers, 298, 322; material- 
ism, 884, 385; Philosophy, 334 ; 
authorities for, 53 ; divisions of, 
66 ; practical character of, 134; 
scope of, 381; as a whole, 400; 
political antecedents of, 16; 
doctrine expanded, 47 ; problem 
proposed to, 56; enquiries into 
duties, 802; practical character, 
56; necessity for knowledge, 


58; position towards logic and - 


natural science, 59; relative 
importance of parts, 68; one- 
sidedness of, 402; place in his- 
tory, 400; theory of interming- 
ling, 137; of irresistible impres- 
sions, 530; Logic of, 70, 121; 
field of, 70; words and thoughts, 
73; formality of, 75, 92, 119; 
estimate of, 123 ; categories, 97; 
theory of illation, 121; Anow- 
ledge, theory of, 75, 525; pro- 
minent points in, 77; prophecy, 
379; platform, 335, 853; point 
of view, 48, 90; polytheism, 
549; preference for argument, 
G5; principles, logical result of, 
311; principles, 153, 219, 225, 
256. 293 ; propositions, 310, 551 ; 
views on nature, 194; School, 
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29, 62, 64, 69, 168, 274, 286, 297, 
299, 300, 307, 336, 351, 388; 
founded by Zeno, 36; Chry- 
sippus president of, 45 ; a School 
of reasoners, 66 ; @avracla, 541 ; 
severity, 286 ; skill, 363 ; specu- 
lation, 173 ; System, 91, 394, 68, 
91, 125, 138, 152, 173, 223, 249, 
277, 301, 351, 354, 381, 394, 504, 
516, 543; inner connection of, 
881; teaching, 55, 59, 67, 69, 
84, 133, 221, 257, 316, 456; theo- 
logy, 545 ; treatment of science, 
542. 


Stoicism, 26, 69, 826, 339, 357, 


880; growing out of Cynicism, 
17, 91, 392, 402; relation of, to 
previous system, 387 ; related to 
Cynics, 887; to Socrates, 387; 
to Aristotle, 396 ; to Megarians, 
392; to Heraclitus, 392; to 
Plato, 899; later, founded by 
Chrysippus, 45; historical in- 
gredients of, 400; form fixed, 
48; Eratosthenes won for, 48 ; 
as traditionally known, 56; 
features of, 239; a religious 
system, 342; essentially practi- 
cal, 380, 385 ; insistson self-suffi- 
ciency of virtue, 389 ; preserved 
original character of Socratic 
philosophy, 391; stern tone of, 
498; and the theory of pleasure, 
560; entered the Roman world 
under Panstius, 51; declared 
mun independent of his fellows, 
311; makes a dogma of fatalism, 
$32; connection with religion, 
341; with popular faith, 343 ; 
ethical side of, 382; scientific 
side of, 383 ; elements combined 
in, 386; relation of Epicurean 
system to, 503, 508, 509, 514, 
517. 


Stoics [see Table of Contents), 276, 


314, 393, 398,512; of the Roman 
period, 36, 326, 492; School of 
the, 19; feel the need of philo- 
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sophic speculation, 20; history 
of, 35 sq. ; take their name from 
Stoa vo, 88; highest con- 
ception of, 99; look at accuracy 
of expression, 118; seek a stan- 
dard of truth, 20; demand a 
knowledge of conceptions, 479; 
logic of, 96, 97, 123,223 ; sorites, 
120; did little for natural 
science, 20; opposed to Scep- 
tics, 21; teach original unity of 
human family, 21, 490; apolo- 
getical writings of, 25; regard 
universal element, 25; belief 
from idea, 36; develop the 
doctrine of the syllogism, 65; 
problem proposed to, 56; view 
of virtue, 59, 128, 272, 300 ; 
unity of virtue, 266; differ 
generally from Aristo, 62 ; their 
views expanded by Chrysippus, 
64; make three divisions of 
philosophy, 66 ; development of 
teaching, 69 ; their view of 
thoughts and words, 74 ; had no 
distinct theory of knowledge 
before Chrysippus, 76; attach 
importance to the senses, 77; 
make perceptions the source of 
notions, 82, 91; Aexrov of, 92; 
consider material objects alone 
real, 84, 94; admit the existence 
of immaterial attributes, 106; 
enumerate sentences, 110; dis- 
cuss modality of judgments, 
115; attached great value to 
the theory of illation, 116 ; 
strive to find firm ground, 123; 
their view of knowledge, 129; 
ground occupied by, 134, 135 ; 
deny the freedom of the will, 
179, 217; distinguished from 
Epicureans, 183, 470; agree- 
ment with, 454, 481, 484, 500, 
507, 508, 516 ; follow Aristotle, 
194; do not explain irregular 
impulses, 248 ; classify errors, 
261; divide mankind into two 
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classes, 269; the wise man of, 
270, 271, 291, 295, 304, 317, 388; 
influenced by Academy, 399; 


agrees with Arcesilaus, 532 ; 


Opponent of Carneades, 542, 
564; driven into admissions, 
287 ; compelled to recognise 
differences of degree, 293; con- 
nection with Cynics, 305, 307, 
308, 327, 388, 402, 510; ‘insist 
on justice and mercy, 315; pay 
great attention to domestic life, 
321; view of suicide, 336, 338 ; 
of lying, 305; ethical principles 
of, 385; aim at independence, 
488; inexorable sternness of, 
497; subordinate logic and 
natural science to moral science, 
507 ; adhere to fatalism, 505; 
appeal to consensus gentium, 
543; theological views of, at- 
tacked by Sceptics, 545; view 
of the soul, 211, 214, 215, 
222; supposed connection with 
Heraclitus, 135,394 ; materialism 
of, 139, 210, 385, 425; hold one 
primary force, 143, 146 ; view of 
Deity, 148, 152, 154; view of 
popular Gods, 358, 362, 336, 368, 
369, 549; identify God and the 
world, 156, 348, 349; theology 
of, 341; pantheism of, 159; 
view of nature, 194, 228, 381, 
373; view of the resolution of 
the world, 165, 208; view of the 
seat of generative power, 173; 
view of divination, 175, 370, 
377, 550; prophecy, 373, 374, 
375, 378; view of relation of 
man to destiny, 182, 301; view 
of the unity of the word, 183, 
231 ; of the perfections of the 
world, 187; of physical evil, 
188 ; view of moral evil, 189, 
191; inconsistencies of, 193 ; 
view of time and space, 197; 
hold two active elements, 179, 
231 ; consider the stars living, 
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206; meteorological investiza- 
tions of, 207; view of plants 
and animals, 208; view of man, 
225, 490; view of good and 
evil, 230, 233, 269, 293; view of 
pleasure, 237; of emotions, 244, 
245, 248, 253, 473; theory of 
necessity, 246 ; classification of 
errors, 261; highest good, 557; 
collisions with current views, 
278, 292, 296, 347, 352; on se- 
condary goods, 280; on things 
indifferent, 281, 338; things 
preferential, 283; views of ac- 
tions, 290; casuistry of, 299, 
552 ; moral science of, 302; on 
unchastity, 309; view of social 
relations, 311; relation of indi- 
vidual to society, 312; friend- 
ship of the wise, 820; on the 
rights of man, 329; citizenship 
of the world, 326. 506; view of 
demons, 353; allegorical inter- 
pretation of, 354 ; on predestina- 
tion, 376; encuuraged supersti- 
tion, 379; neglect scientific 
knowledge, 881, 391; philoso- 
phical pedigree of, 387 ; expand 
Socratic philosophy, 392 ; know- 
ledge of conceptions, 479; spe- 
culatively orthodox, 505; mental 
repose of, 515; law of causality, 
551. 

Strato, 133. 

Subject-matter, Stoic category of, 
98 


Substance, Stoic category of, 98; 
universal, 156. 

Suggestive symbol, 115. 

Zuyrarddecıs, 88, 532. 

Zöyxveis, 106, n. 2; 187, n. 1. 

Suicide, Stoic view of, 335, 489. 

Zuußeßnröra, of Epicureans, 439. 

Zuurrdéuare, of Epicureans, 439. 

Zuvalrıa, 142. n. 2. 

Zuverrixal alrıaı, 142,n. 2. 

Zivepya atria, 142, n. 2. 

Zuynuudvor, 113. 
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Sympathy of nature, 183. 
Syria, Stoics in, 36. 
Syro, an Epicurean, 413. 


ARSUS, a philosophic centre, 
35; birthplace of Zeno the 

pupil of Chrysippus, 49; birth- 
plice of Antipater, 50. 

Teles, a Stoic. and cotemporary 
of Chrysippus, 48. 

Test-science of truth, 425. 

‘Thebes, 11. 

Theophrastus, followed by Chry- 
sippus, 119. 

Theory, modification of Stoic, 284. 

Thoughts, Stoic view of, 73. 

Time, 196 

Timon of Phlius, 519; a follower 
of Pyrrho, 519; jealous of New 
Academy, 521; Scepticism of, 
521; places true happiness in 
drapatia, 525. 

Titans tear Dionysus to pieces, 
364, 367. 

Téwes, 196. 

Trendelenburg on Aristotle, 104. 

Tpiteydveta, 363. 

Troad, the birthplace of Cleanthes, 
40. 


Tpéwor, the, of the Sceptics, 523. 
Truth, Stoic standard of, 86. 
Tirwcıs, 78. 


"YAH &mows, 100, n. 4; 140, n. 1. 
Ulysses, 292, 363, 368; a 

pattern of all virtues, 369. 

Universal depravity, 272. 

Universe, course of, 163; nature 
of, 202; Epicurean arrangement 
of, 449, 

Trorxeluevor, 100. 

Tréanis. Epicurean, 430. 

Twrournoticds, 115. 

Uranos, 367. 

Utterance, the Stoic theory of, 73, 
92; complete, 108. 
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ARIETY, Stoic category of, 
107; of relation, 107. 

Venus, 202. 

Virtue, connection of happiness 
and, 191; emotions and, 243; 
Stoic idea of, 254; positive and 
negative aspects of, 254; vir- 
tues severally, 257; mutual re- 
lations of, 261; unity of, 266; 
Epicurean, 478. 


ILL, Epicurean views on, 459. 
Wisdom and folly, 268. 

Wise man, Stoic, 268; Epicurean, 
483. 

Words, Stoic view of, 73; gram- 
mar of, 94. 

World, Stoic view of as identical 
with God, 156; origin of, 161; 
end of, 163; cycles in, 165; 
government of, 170; nature of, 
182; unity and perfection of, 
183; moral theory of, 187; 
course of, 331; Epicurean view 
of, 444; origin of, 447; arrange- 
ment uf, 448. 


ENOCRATES, 41; influence on 
Zeno, 399%; Cleanthes, his 
counterpart, 400; known to Epi- 
curus, 405; time of, 528; a 
teacher of the Stoic Zeno, 38. 


Vi O the Stoic, 36, 54, 58, 62, 
246, 370, 400; of Cytium, 36; 
founder of Stoicism, 36; son of 
Mnaseas, 36; only half a Greek, 
327; death of, 336, 337; living 
at Athens, 36; a pupil of Crates, 
37; views on logic and nat.ral 
science, 62; relation to Hera- 
clitus, 134; materialism of, 134; 
definition of time, 197; places 
force in heaven, 146; pupils of, 
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40, 41; time of, 134; uncer- 
tainty as to motives of, 55; in- 
fluenced by Peripatetics, 133; 
polity of the wise, 322; views 
on divination, 370; vindicates 
the supremacy of virtue, 385; 
connected with Stilpo, 392 ; 
strictures on Aristotle, 511; not 
connected with Arcesilaus, 529; 
estimate of rational things, 545; 
deification of seasons, 349; lead- 
ing thought of, 385; debt to 
Megarians, 392; debt to Polemo, 
399; views on causation, 86; 
view of the world, 146; view of 
Ether, 201 ; of life according to 
nature, 228; distinguishes emo- 
tions, 249; Herillus, his pupil, 
256; view of virtue, 267, 261; 
offends against propriety, 308 ; 
on unnatural vice, 309; advo- 
cates community of wives, 310; 
contempt for religion, 344, 347; 
seeks moral ideas, 355 ; draws 
on former systems, 586; distin- 
guishes two kinds of fire, 397; 
aim of, 400; attracted by Cynic- 
ism, 401; regards virtue as 
highest good, 401, 505. 

Zeno, of Sidon, an Epicurean, 412, 
416. 

Zeno, of Tarsus,a Stoic and scholar 
of Chrysippus, 49. 

Zenonians, original name of Stoics, 
3 


Zeus, 171, 271, 348, 364, 487, 550; 
distinguished from nature, 153 ; 
the will of, 171; happiness of, 
enjoyed by the wise man, 271; 
distinguished from other Gods, 
357, 358; legends of, inter- 
preted, 358, 359; not envied 
by an Epicurean, 477, 487; cri- 
ticised by Sceptics, 550. 
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Australia and Australian Life, wit Brassey (The late Lapy). 
Notices of New Zealand. By ACLarcy-' A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; OuR 
MAN,thirteen years resident in the. HOME ON THR OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
interior of NewSouth Wales. Cr. 8vo., 55. MONTHS. 
Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Baker (Sir SAMUEL WHITE). Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo., 
EIGHT YEARS 1N CEYLON. With 6 | 
| 


ats. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 


Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 5. 6d. 


Tuk RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEY- Silver Library Edition ith 66 

LON. 6 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Popular Edision. With 60 filustra- 

Bent (J. THEODORE). tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth, 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONA- | School Edition. With 97 Illustrations. 
LAND: being a Record of Excavation : Fep., 2s.cloth, or 3s.white parchment _ 

and Exploration in 1891. With 117; SUNSHINK AND STORM IN THE East. 
Illustrations Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS: 141 Illustrations, 8vo., 215. 

being a Record of Travel and Re- Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,75. Gag. 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra. 


Text. &vo,, 105. 6d. tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o.—continued, 
Braseey (The late Lapy)—continued. | Nansen (Dr. Frivtjor). 
In THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND| THe FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 


THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and a20 
Dlustrations. Crown 8vo,, 75. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustre- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, zs. cloth. 
THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’. 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations, 
4to., 25. 6d. 
Bro —A GmL’s WANDERINGS 
ım Hungary. By H. ELLEN Brown- 
ING. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


Proude (James A.). 
OCEANA: or England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 
as. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. bds., 25. 6d. cl. 


Howitt.—Visirs To REMARKABLE 
Praces, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Een 
in English History and hye y 
WILLIAM Howitt. With 8o Illustre- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTE': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, 


Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and s4 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Te ‘ FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: being 
a Voyage from London to - 
u ja a Three-Tonner hi gs 

-page n 
35. 6d. 


Lees and Olutterbuck.—B.C., : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

.„ A. LEES and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 

Guieh Map and 7s Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

38. 


i —From EDINBURGH TO THE 

 AMTARCTIC: An Artist’s Notes and 

bes during the Dundee Antarctic 

ition of thao op, By W.G. BuRN 

MURDOCH. With 2 Mapsand num is 
Ifhastrations. Bvo,, 185 


. 


With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Esximo Lire. Translated by WILLIAM 
ARCHER, With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 
16s. 


Peary.—My ARCTIC JOURNAL: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 
JOSEPHINE DIEBITSCH-PRARY. Wi 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 

in the Text. 8vo., ras. 


Quillinan. — JouRNAL or A FEw 
MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
By Mrs. QUILLINAN (Dora Words- 


worth). New Edition. Edited, with 
Memoir, EDMUND LEE, Author of 
DT ordsworth.’ etc. Crown 


ISLES. W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
With Iilustrations by ELLis CARR. 


Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo., 35. 64. 


Part II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
r6mo., 35. 6d. 


Part III. SCOTLAND. [/r preparation. 


vies By We IN THE BRITISH 


Stephen. — THE PLAYGROUND Or 
Eurorz. By LESLIE STEPHEN, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club, New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two af 
Them. With a Map and so Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Bvo., as. boards, as. 6d. cloth. 

gan 
Ascents. An Account of the 
re By JoHN TYNDALL, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Whishaw.—THEeE ROMANCE OF THE 


Woops: Reprinted Articles and 
Sketches. By Frep. J. WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo3 6s. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
Assisted by ALFRED E, T, WATSON. 


Crown 8vo. Price sas. 


6d. each Volume, Cloth. 


*,° The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and 
Col. H. WALROND. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, 
Major C. HAWKINS FISHER, Rev. EY 
W. Husskv, Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD, 
. BALFOUR PAUL, and L. W. MAXSON. 

ith 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 I!lus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
105. 6d. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL By 
MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. With an 
Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, 
Q.C., M.P., and a Contribution on 
Paper-chasing by WALTER Ryz. With 
6 Plates and 52 Illustrations in the Text 
from Drawings by STANLEY BERKE- 
LEY, and from Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs by G. MITCHELL. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6d, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLIvE 
PHILLIPPS-\W OLLEY. 


Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. With 
Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. 
BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F. J. JACK- 
SON, WARBURTON PIKE, and F, C. 
SELOus. With 20 Plates and 57 


Illustrations in the Text by CHARLES | 
WorLr, and H.. 


WHYMPER, Jj. 
WILLINK, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
AKCTIC REGIONS. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERCY, 
ARNOLD PFıke, Major ALGERNON C. 


HEBER Percy, W. A. BAILLIE- | 


GROHMAN, Sir HENRY POTTINGER, 
Bart., Lord KILMOREY, ABEL 
CHAPMAN, WALTER J. BUCK, and 
ST. GEORGE LITTLEDALE. With 17. 
Plates and 56 Illustrations in the: 
Text by CHARLES WHYMPER, and 
from Photographs. Cr. 8vo., ras. Gd, | 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BROADFOOT, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyp, SYDENHAM Dixon, W. Jj. 
Forp, DupD.Lzy D. PonTiF EX, RUSSELL 
D. WALKER, and REGINALD H. R. 
RiMINGTON-WILSON. With 11 Plates 
by Lucien DAVIS, R.I., 19 Illustrations 
in the Text from Photographs, and 
numerous Diagrams and Figures. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


BOATING. By W. B, WOODGATE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND 
WARRE, D.D., and a Chapter on 
‘Rowing at Eton’ by R. HARVEY 
MASON. With ro Plates, 39 Mlustra- 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by 
FRANK DADD, and from Instantancous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, 
and Putney. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 


Coursinc. By HARDING Cox. 
FALCoNRy. By the Hon. GERALD 
LASCELLES. With 20 Plates and 


96 Illustrations in the Text a 
‚HARLTON, R. H. Moors, G. E. 
LODGE, and L. SPEED. 


Crown 8vo,, 105. 6d. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, and the 
Hon, R. H. LYTTELTON. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW LANG, R. A. H. 
MITCHELL, W. G. GRACE, and F, 
GALE. With 12 Plates and 52 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by 

. Lucien DAVIS, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6a, 


CYCLING. By the EARL or ALBE- 
MARLE, and G. Lacy HıLLIER. With 
19 Plates and 44 Ilustratoms in the 
Text by the EARL oF ALBEMARLE, 
JosepHu PeEnseıL, S. T. DADD, and 
GEORGE MOORE. Crown 8vo., ras. 6d. 
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DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY Grove,|GOLF. By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 


F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MIDDLETON, The Honourable Mrs. 
ARMYTAGE, The COUNTESS OF 
ANCASTER, and Mrs. WORDSWORTH. 
With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 

ge Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
eet. Crown 8vo., ros. 64. 


With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. BaLFour, M.P., Sir WALTER 
SIMPSON, Bart, LORD WELLWOOD, 
H. S. C. EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, 
and others. With 25 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text by THOMAS 
HopGce and Harry FuRNIsS, and 
from Photographs. Cr. 8vo., 1os. 6d, 


DRIVING. By His Grace the Duxw ov| HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke ur 


BEAUFORT, K.G. With Contributions 
by otber Authorities. With Photo- 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, and rr Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text, after 
Drawings by G. D. GiLEs and J. 
SturGsss, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d, 


BEAUFORT, K.G., and MOWBRAY 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, DiGBy CoLLINS, 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON, Sir MARTEINE 
LLoYD, GEORGE H. LONGMAN, and J. 
S. GIBBONS. With 5 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text by J. STURGESS, 
J. CHARLTON, G. D. GILgs, and A 
C. SEALY. Crown 8vo., 105. 62. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- | MOUNTAINEERING. By C, T. Dent, 


LING. By WALTER H. POLLOCK, 
F. C. Grove, ©. Prevost, E B. 
MITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELRY-PEN- R 
NELL, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Sea Fisheries. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE,!’REDERIC 
M. HaLrorpd, H. S. HALL, and 
THOMAS ANDREWS. With Frontis- 

iece, 8 Full-pgae Illustrations of 

ishing Subjects by C. H. WHYMPER 
and Conway LLOYD-JONKS, and 
very numerous Illustrations of Tackle, | p 
&c. Crown 8vo., tos, 6d. 


Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FisH. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
H. R. FRANCIS, and R. B. MARSTON. 
With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page Illus- 
trations of Fishing Subjects by C. H. 
WHYMPER and Conway LLvLoyp- 
JoNnES, and very numerous Lilustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


With Contributions by W. M. Conway, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C, E. MATHEWS, 
C, PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, H. 
G. WILLINK, and an Introduction by 
Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. With 13 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text by H. 
G. WILLINK, &c. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING, 

RACING. By the EARL OF SUFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE and W. G. CRAVEN. 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY. 


STEEPLE-CHASING. By ARTHUR COVEN- 
TRY and ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hllustrations in the ext oy 
STURGESS. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


IDING AND POLO. 


Rıpıns. By Captain ROBERT WEIR, 
Riding Master, R.H.G. With Contri- 
butions by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, 
the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, the EARL OF ONSLOW, E. L. 
ANDERSON, and ALFRED E, T. 
WATSON. 

PoLo. By J. Moray Brown. With 
18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the 
Text by G. D. GILES, FRANK DaDpD, 
and F. STUART ALLAN. 

Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &o.—wontinued. 
Cuningham.—A SCHEME For Im- Gardiner (SAMUEL RAwsON,'D.C.L., 


PERIAL FEDERATION : a Senate for the | 
Empire. By GRANVILLE C. CUNING- 
scare of Montreal, Canada. Cr. 8vo., | 


al | 


Curzon.—PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN | 
UESTION. By the ee HON. GEORGE | 
. Curzon, M.P. ith 9 Maps, 96, 
Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. : 

2 vols. 8vo., 428. 


AMERICA. By ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 


2vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


| 
De Toequeville. — DEMOCRACY al 
VILLE. | 


. 


Dickinson.—THe DEVELOPMENT OF 
PARLIAMENT DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By G. LOWES 
DICKINSON, M.A. 8vo. 75. 6d. 





Hwald.—Tue History oF JsRAEL. By | 
HEINRICH EWALD, Professor in the! 
University of Göttingen. 8 vols. 8vo., | 
Vols. I. and II., 245. Vols. III. and IV., | 
ais. Vol. V.,ı8. Vol. VI., 14s. Vol. | 
VIL, ars. Vol VII, 18s. 


Follett.—Tne SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. By M. P. 
FoLL£KTT. With an Introduction by 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D. of! 
Harvard University. Crown Bvo., 6s. 








- Froude (JAMES A.). 

THe History oF ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d, each. 

THe DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARA- 
GON. Crown 8vo., 6s 

THe SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. | 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE | 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 185. 
«Silver Library” Edition. 3 vols. ' 

Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. | 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH | 

CENTURY. Crown 8vo,, | 


"THE COUNCIL oF TRENT. Cr. 8vo., 6s. | 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. | 
4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. i 


CHSAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo., 35.6d. | 


LL.D.). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. ıo vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. Bvo., 6s. each. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 
Vol. I., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 
8vo., 215. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORYOF ENGLAND, 
With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 


Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 


Greville.—A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS 
OF KING GEORGE IV., KInc WILLIAM 
IV., AND QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, formerly 
Clerk of the Council, 


Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 
6s. each. 

‘Silver Library" Edition. 8 vols. 
Crown 8vo,, 35. 67. each. 


Hearn.—THE GOVERNMENT OF ENG- 
LAND: its Structure and its Development 
By W. EDWARD HEARN. 68vo., 16s. 


Historic Towns.—Edited E. A 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Bristol. By the Rev. | London. By Rev. W. 
W. Hunt. J. Loftie. 

Oxford. By Rev. C. 
W. Boase. 

Winchester. By Rev. 
G.W.Kitchin, D.D., 
Montagu Burrows. ' Lor By Rev. James 

Colchester. By Rev. ve 
E.L. Cutter | New Ir By Theo- 

Exeter. By BE. A.| Boston Os) By 
Freeman. ı Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Joyce.—A SHORT HISTORYOF IRELAND, 
from the Earliest Times to 1608. 
P. W, Jovce, LL.D. Cr. 8vo., ras. 


Kaye Ceo W.), and Malleson 
(Cox. G. B.). 


HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR IN IND]4. 
B97 1858, By Sir Joun W. Kaye, 
K.C.S.L, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 

I, x8s. : Vol II. 20s. : Vol. III. gas. 


Carlisle. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. ' 


Cinque Ports. By: 
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Kaye (Siz Jonn W.), and Malleson | Lec (WıLLıam Epwarn Hart- 


CoL. G. B.}—continued. POLE)—conisnued. 
ISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, | HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 
1857-18 Commen from the OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 


close the Second Volume of Sir EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 

ohn W. Kaye’s ‘History of theSepoy| DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 2 vols. 
ar.’ By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 8vo., 36s. 

C.S.I. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., with| THe Empire: its Value and its Growth. 

Map, 20s.; Vol. IL, with 4 Maps and An Address delivered at the Imperial 


Plans, a0s.; Vol. LII., with 4 Maps, aos. Institute. Crown 8vo., us. 64. 

ANALYTICAL INDEX TO SIR JOHN W. ulay (Lorp). 

Kayr's ‘HisTORY OF THE SEPOY MPLETE WORKS. 

Wak’ AND COL, G. B. MALLESON's Cabinet Ed. 16 vols. Post 8vo., £4 16s. 

* HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY,’ Library Edition. & vols. 8vo., 2 5 55. 

Combined in one volume.) By : Rédinburgh Edition.’ 8 vols. 8&vo., 
ER'C PINCOTT. 8vo., 105. 6d. 6s. 

KAYE AND MALLESON’sS ‘HISTORY OF| HIsToRY OF ENGLAND FROM THE AC- 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858.’ CESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
eons a Cabinet Edition of the above Popular Edstion. avols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

orks.) Edited by Colonel G. B. Student's Edit. a vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 
MALLESON. With Analytical Index People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
by FREDERIC PINCOTT, and Maps Cabinet Edition. 8vols. Post8vo.,48s. 


and Plans. 6vols. Cr. 8vo., 65. each. Library Edition. svols. 8vo., £4. 
Knight.— MADAGASCAR IN WAR TIME: CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
the Experiences of Zhe Times Special WITH LaYs OF ANCIENT ROMM, in ı 
Correspondent with the Hovas during volume. 
the French Invasion of 1895. By E. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
F. KNIGHT. With 16 Illustrations and Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 


mabe pre ne gas s ier Libraty es) dition. Cr bv0.,38.6d 
Lan 3 . Cr. 8vo., 35.60. 
a Sag DEE, Disclosing the CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Treasons of A— M-——, Esq., of Student's Edition. ı vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


G ; : People's Edition. 2vols, Cr. 8vo., Bs. 
>. also of james Mohr mer Trevelyan Edit. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 


u Mer een ee) en Cabinet Edition. 4vols. Post8vo., 245. 
tunes of H.R.H. Charles P—— of Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s 
W—. Drawn from the Cabinets Essays which may be had separately, 
| of the late Elector of Hanover, and price 6d, each sewed, 1s. each cloth. 
or their Ban and Prussian gsr ry and Wal- ba oe Te sof Se 
ajesties. i ortraits an us- ? Essays). 
en 8vo., 18s. (and for Crown Frederick the Great. | Ranke and Glad- 
J.ord Bacon. ston 


er a. 
an a 8 Plates and 24 Croker’s Boswell’s er and Machia- 


Fa ; Johnson. i. 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 155. net. Hallam’s Constitu- | Lord Byron,and The 
L,aurie.—HisToRICAL SURVEYOF PRE-| tional History. Comic Dramatists 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By S. S. : 
Lauriz, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 125. As ae She Tee cate: 
| whLecky (WILLIAM EDWARD HART-| MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND 
POLE). SPEECHES. 
HisTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 
TEENTH CENTURY. Cabinet Edition. Including Indian 
Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £7 45. Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Cr. 8vu., 65. each. IRELAND. 5 Post 8vo. , 245. 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM Lorp MACAULAY. Edited, with 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
| vols, Crown 8vo., 16s. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. Svo., 6s. 
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Mackinnon.— THe Union or ENG- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND: a Study of 
International History. By JAMES MAC- 
KINNON, Ph.D., Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 16s. 


May.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND since the Accession of 


George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THOMAS | 


ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord Farn- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 18s. 


Merivale (The Very Rev. CHARLES, 
late Dean of Ely). 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols, Cr. 8vo,, 35. 6d. 
each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
ofthe Commonwealth. 12mo., 75. 6d, 


Montague.—THE ELEMENTS OF ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. F 
F.C. MONTAGUE, M.A. Cr. Bvo., 35. 6d. 

O’Brien.—Irısn Ipgas. REPRINTED 
ADDRESSES. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 

Richman.—APPENZELL.: Pure Demo- 
cracy and Pastorai Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By IRvinG- 
B. RICHMAN Consul- eneral of the 
United States to een With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 

Seebohm (FREDERIC 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 

Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 16s. 
THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: being 
Part of an Daun into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., 125. 
Sharpe.—Lonpox AND THE KINGDOM: 
istory derived mainly from ga 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 


Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
Sheppard.— — MEMORIALS OF a 


JAMESS PALACE. By 


the 
Forel SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub Dean 6 of | 


the Chapels Ro With 41 full-page 
Plates (8 nd ee and 32 Illustra- 
tionsin the Text. 2 Vols. Bvo, 36s. net. 
Smith. 
GINIANS, By R. BosworTH SMITH, 
A., Assistant Master in zn 





—CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHA- | 





Stephens.—A HIstTory or THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By H. MORSE STEPHENS, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and Il., 18s. each. 


Stubbs.—HIstTory OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth um By J. 
W. STuBRs. 8vo., 


Scena te HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from 
1606t0 1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A., and GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Taylor.—A STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
THE HIsTory OF INDIA. By Colonel 
MEADOWS TAYLOR, C.S.L, &. Cr. 
Bvo., 75. 6:7, 


Todd.—PARIIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By ALPHEU® 
Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 305. net. 


Vincent.—TRE LAND QUESTION Ig 
NORTH WALES: being a Brief S 
of the History, Origin, and Character of 
the Agrarian Agitation, and of the 
Nature and Effect of the Proceedings 
of the Welsh Land Commission. By J, 
E. VINCENT, 8vo., 55. 


Wakeman and Hassall.—Essayrs 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY or 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 
Edited by HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, 
M.A., and ARTHUR HASSALI., M.A, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Walpole.—History oF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
SPENCER WALPOLE. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6s. each. 


Wolff.—Opp Bits or History: being 
Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By HENRY W. WOLFF. 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 


Wood-Martin.—PAGAN IRELAND: ara 
Mean Sort Sketch. A Handbook o€ 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W _ 
G. Woop-MARTIN, M.R.ILA. 
Illustrations. 8vo., 155. 


ee ee OF ENGLAND UNDE Y&®; 

NRY IV. By JAMES HAMILTO; 
WYLIE, M.A., one of H. M. Inspector-. 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown ae Val 
L, 1399-1404, ros. 64. Vol. II. re, 
Vol. rss. [Vol IV. in the pres, 


1m 


Fox.—-TuxzEarLyHıstoryoFCHARLES 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armstrong.—THE Lire AnD LETTERS | Granville.—LetTrers oF HARRIET, 
OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG, Edited | COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 1810-1845. 
by G. F. ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 8v0.,75.6d.| Edited by her son, the Hon. F. LEVE- 

SON-GOWER, With Portrait. 2 Vols, 
nn LETTERS AND LIFE OF| 8vo., 325. 
RANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS 
OCCASIONAL WoRKS. Edited by J. Halford.—THE Lire or Sir HENRY 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., 44 45. HALFORD, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., 
F.R.S. By Wit.1am MUNK, M.D., 


een ace re Stupigs.! F.S.A. 8vo., ras. 6d. 


ALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo., 35. Od. Hamilton.—Lirz or Sir WILLIAM 


: HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo 
BlackwelL.—PIoNEER WORK IN OPEN- . 
ING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO lee 155. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 
‘ WOMEN : Autobiographical Sketches. sewed. 
By ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Crown | Havelock.—MeEmoirs OF Sir HENRY 
8vo., 6s. HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 


at ‘AKER! MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Boyd (A.K.H.) (A. ). Haweis.—My Musica. Lire. By the 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. | Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait of 
1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. 12%.) Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations, 
Vol. II., 155. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
St. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: Holro 
: : yd.—THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA 
pare Some Gone and of Things |“ jocepua HoLroYD (Lady Stanley or 
Left. 8vo., 1535. Alderly), as told in Letters of a Hundred 
THE LAST YEARS OF ST. un Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 
September 1890 to Septernber 1895. ILuther.—Lıre of LUTHER. By 


BNO: 3S): JuLıus KöstLın. With Illustrations. 
Brown.—THE Lire oF Forp MADOX | Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Brown. By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. | waoaulay— THe Lire AND LETTERS 


With 49 Plates and 7 Illustrations in ~ op | orp MACAULAY. B h 
: : . By the Right 
ee ee one reproductions of & Elon. SirG.O. TREVELYAN, Bart.,M.P. 
Popular Edit. ıvel. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 
Buss.—FRANCES MARY Buss AND HER se 
WORK FOR EDUCATION. ANNIE Students Edition. x vol. Cr. 8vo., 65. 
E. RIDLEY. With 5 Portraits and 4 Cabinet Edition, avols. Post 8vo., 12s. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d, Library Edition. a vols. 8vo., 36s. 
Carlyle.—THomASCARLYLE: a History Er Edition.’ 2 vols, 8vo., 
of his Life. a rca A, FROUDE. - each, 
1795-1835. 2vols Crown 8vo., 7s. | Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. DE MARBOT. Translated from the 


French by ARTHUR JOHN Bu 
by-—Tre Lire or SiR KENELM| MA, Fee 8vo., 75. = Coe 


is Descendants. B 5 
a ice or Te Life of a Gon. Nansen. — FRIVTIOF NANSEN, 1861- 
spirator,' ‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,'| 1893. By W. C. BROGGER and Nor- 
etc. With Illustration. 8vo. DAHL ROLFSEN. Withan Introductory 


US.—Lire AND Letters or| Poem by BJORNSTJERN BJORNSON. 


Hrasm 5. By JAMES A. FROUDE. Tresen by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


ith numerous Illustrations, Portraits 
and Maps. 


Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


James Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 

O. TREVELYAN, Bart., M.P. LL.D. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
Library Edition. 8vo., 183. With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. 8vo., 
Cabinet Edition. Crown Bva.. 6s. 155. 
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Biograpkv, Personal Memoirs, &.—continued. 


Seebohm.—Tur. OxvorD REFORMERS | Verney.—MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 
—JOHN COLEr, ERASMUS AND THOMAS: FAMILY. 
More : a History of their Fellow-Work. 


By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. §&vVvo., , Vols. I. and II. DuRInGc THE CiviL 
y sa War. By FRANCES VERNEY. With 
Shakespeare.—OUTLINES OF THE 38 Portraits. Royal 8vo., 425. 
Live OF SHAKESPEARE. J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. nume.| Vol. Ill. During THE COMMON- 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes 2 WEALTH. 1650-1660. By MARGARET 
vols. Royal 8vo., £1 15. M. VERNEY. With 10 Portraits, &c. 


8vo., 215. 
Shakespeare’s True Lire. By Jas. | 


WALTER. With soo Illustrations by | 

GERALD E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 215. baer ect ia OF THE DUKE OF 
Stephen.—Essays IN ECCLESIASTICAL ELLINGTON. ' the Rev. G. R. 

Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Turgot.—TuHeE LirE AND Waitincs oF | Wolf.—TH& Lire oF JOSEPH WOLF, 
TURGOT, Comptroller-GeneralofFrance,,; ANIMAL PAINTER, By A. H. Palmer, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers | With 53 Plates and ı4 Illustrations in 
by W. WALKER STEPHENS. 8v0.,125. 6d. the Text. Royal 8vo, 215. 


eee ee ee 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. 


Arnold (Sir Epwin, K.C.LE.). , Biecknell.—TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
SEAS AND LANDS. With 71 Ilusta-; IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By 
tions, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. In c. ehr vun 24 
WANDERING WORDS. With 45 [ilus- = = men ee 


: 8vo. 155. 
trations. Svo., 185. , 
‘ Brassey.—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
EAST AND West. With gr Illustra-|  Lorp Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 186a- 
tions by R. T. PRITCHETT. 8vo., 18s. | 1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. 


AUSTRALIA AST TS. Fand SEE 2 vols. 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of ; i 


Australia and Australian Life, with Brassey (The late Lapy). 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLercy-' A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; OUR 








MAN, thirteen years resident in the HOME ON THR OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
interior of NewSouth Wales. Cr. 8vo., 55. | MONTHS. 
| Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Baker (Sir SAMUEL WHITE). | Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo., 
EiGHT YEARS 1N CEYLON, With 6| ae bce 
ustrati Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
u tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, Illustrations. Crown 6vo., 75. Gd. 
TH RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEY- Silver Library Baition. ith 66 
LON. 6 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Popular Edision. With 60 flustra- | 
Bent (J. THEODORE). tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth, 
THe RUINED CITIES OF MASHON A>) School Edstion. With 37 lilustrations. 


LAND: beinga Record of Excavation Fep., 25.cloth, or 3s.white parchment. 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117) SuNSHINK AND STORM IN THE EAST. 


Illustrations Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 

ae : | 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS: 141 Illustrations. 8vo., 215. | 
being a Record of Travel and Re- Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,7s.6d. 


Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Popular Edition. With 103 Ilusera- 
Text. 8vo., 105. 6d. tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, xs. cloth. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o.—continued, 
Brassey (The late Lapy)—continued. | Nansen (Dr. Friptjor). 
In THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND| ‘Tyre FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 


THE ' ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 920 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 75. 64. 
ai erg With 183 IDustra- 
tions, 4to., 6d. » xs. cloth. 
THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘ SUNBEAM’, 
Popular Edition. 346 IIustrations. 
4to., 25. 6d. 
Bro —A GIRL’S WANDERINGS 
In HUNGARY. By H. ELLen BRown- 
ING. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


Froude (James A.). 


OCEANA: or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 ImIlustrations. Crown Bvo,, 
as. boards, as. 6d. cloth. 


Tue ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9g Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 25. bds., as. 6d. cl. 


Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Daeg 
in History 

WILLIAM Howrrr. “With 60 
tions, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 

Tae CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTE': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 93 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MERT: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adj Countries. 
With a Map and 54 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

be Did open 
a Voyage on to - 
nn ja a Three-Tonner. Wi 

Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo., 
ag ae 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B. C. 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
. A. Legs and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 
Mapand 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
6d. 


Ilustra- 


38. 
urdoch.—From EDINBURGH TO THE 
ANTARCTIC: An Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches d the Dundee Antarctic 
Expedition of 1 By W. G. BURN 
MuRDOCH. With 2 Mapsand num 
linstrations. Svo., 18s 


With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown Bvo., 35. 6d. 


Esximo Lire. Translated by WILLIAM 
Pea With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 
I 


Peary.—My ARCTIC JOURNAL: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 
rung en Prary. Wi 


Be i ie ree u 


8vo,, 125. 
Quillinan. — JouznaL or A Frw 
MONTHS RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL, 
and Glimpses 


Smith.—CLimsınG m THE Britisn 
IsLes. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by ELLis CARR. 


Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo., 35. 6d. 


Part II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo., 35. 6d 


Part III. SCOTLAND. [/n preparation, 


Stephen. — THe PLAYGROUND oF 
Europe. By Les.ir STEPHEN, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club, New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustre- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and so Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Bvo., as. boards, as. 6d. cloth. 


ıdall— Tre GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
a Narrative of Excursions and 


Whishaw.—THe ROMANCE OF THE 
Woops: Reprinted Articles and 
Sketches. By Frep. J. WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo: 6s. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
Assisted by ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 


*,° The Volumes are ulso issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


aroha he By C. J. LONGMAN and} BILLIARDS. By Major W. BROADFOOT, 
R, 


H. WALROND. Witb Contribu- 
tions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, 
Major C. HAWKINS FISHER, Rev. EYRE 
W. Hussky, Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD, 

. BALFOUR PAUL, and L. W. MAXSON. 

ith 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 

trations in the Text. Crown 8va., 
ros. 6d. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL By 
MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. With an 
Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, 
Q.C., M.P., and a Contribution on 
Paper-chasing by WALTER Rye. With 
6 Plates and 52 Illustrations in the Text 
from Drawings by STANLEY BERKE- 
LEY, and from Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs by G. MITCHELL. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6d. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLIvE 
PHILLIPPS-W OLLEY. 


Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. With 
Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. 
BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F. J. JACK- 
SON, WARBURTON Pikg, and F. C. 
SeLous. With 20 Plates and 57; 
Illustrations in the Text by CHARLES | 
WHYMPER, J. WOLF, and H 
WILLINK, and frem Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 60. 


Vol. II. EUROPE, Asıa, AND THER 
AxcTıc REGIONS. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERCY, 
ARNOLD PıKe, Major ALGERNON C. 
HEBER Percy, W. A. BAILLIE- 
GROHMAN, Sir HENRY POTTINGER, 
Bart., Lord KILMOREY, 
CHAPMAN, WALTER J. BUCK, and 
ST. GEORGE LITTLEDALE. With 17. 
Plates and s6 Illustrations in the 
Text by CHARLES WJHYMPER, and 
from Photographs. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. | 


(CRICKET. 


ABEL | CYCLING. 


With Contributions by A. H. 
BoYD, SYDENHAM Dixon, W. J. 
ForpD, Dupuey D. PontiFEx, RUSSELL 
D. WALKER, and REGINALD H. R. 
RIiMINGTON-WILSON. With rr Plates 
by Lucien DAVIS, R.L, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text from Photographs, and 
oumerous Diagrams and Figures. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


BOATING. By W. B. WOODGATE. Witb 


an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND 
WARRE, D.D., and a er on 
‘Rowing at Eton’ by R. HARVEY 
MASON. With ro Plates, 39 Illustra- 
tions in the ‘fext, after Drawings by 
FRANK DADD, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, 
and Putney. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 


Coursinc. By HARDING Cox, 
FALconrRy. By the Hon. GERALD 
LASCELLES. With 20 Plates and 


RLTON, R. H. 
LODGE, and L. 


Crown 8vo., Los. 6d. 


By A. G. STEEL, and the 
Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. With Con. 
tributions by ANDREW LANG, R. A. H_ 
MITCHELL, W. G. GRACE, and F 


#6 Illustrations in the Text race 
HA Moorr, G E 


GALE. With 12 Plates and 52 Illustra 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by 


Lucien DAvis, and from Photographa: _ 


Crown Bvo., 105. 6a, 


By the EARL or 


MARLE, and G. Lacy HILLIER. win, 
19 Plates and 44 Mlustrations in the 


Text by the EARL oF ALBEMAR 


JoserHn Penne.., S. T. DADD, am 


GEORGE MOORE. Crown 8vo., ros. 


Gar 


a 


| 


DANCING. 


Vol. IT. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 

MIDDLETON, The Honourable Mrs, 

ARMYTAGE, The COUNTESS OF 

ANCASTER, and Mrs. WORDSWORTH. 

With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 

page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
ext. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the DUK¥ OF 


BEAUFORT, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Photo- 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the DUKE oF BEAUFORT, and ıı Plates 
and sq Illustrations in the Text, after 
Drawings by G. D. GILes and J. 
STurGEss, and from Photograpbs. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 


LING. By WALTER H. POLLOCK, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E B. 
MITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 


NELL, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Sea Fisheries. 
Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 


Contributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE,T'"REDERIC 
M. HALForRD, H. S. HALL, and 
THOMAS ANDREWS. With Frontis- 
iece, 8 Full-pgae Illustrations of 
Fishin Subjects by C. H. WHYMPER 
and CONWAY LLOyYD-JONES, and 
very numerous Illustrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. ; 


PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FisH. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM 
Senior, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
H. R. FRANCIS, and R. B. MARSTON, 
With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page Illus- 
trations of Fishing Subjects by C. H. 
WHYMPER and Conway ILOYD- 
JONES, and very numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


By Mrs. Litty Grove,|GOLF. By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 


With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. BaLrour, M.P., Sir WALTER 
SIMPSON, Bart, LORD WELLWOOD, 
H. S. C. EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, 
and others. With 25 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text by THOMAS 
HopGE and HARRY FUurnıss, and 
from Photographs. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Gracethe DUKE ur 


BEAUFORT, K.G., and MOWBRAY 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSWIRE, 
Rev. E, W. L. Davies, DiGBY COLLINS, 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON, Sir MARTEINE 
LLoYpD, GEORGE H. LONGMAN, and J, 
S. GiBBons. With 5 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text by J. STURGESS, 
J. CHARLTON, G. D. GILes, and A 
C. SEALY. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING, By C, T. Dent, 


With Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C, E. MATHEWS, 
C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOcK, H. 
G. WILLINK, and an Introduction by 
Mr. Justice WILLS. With 13 Plates 
and We Illustrations in the Text by H. 
G. WILLINK, &c. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 


RACING. By the EARL OF SUFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE and W. G. CRAVEN. 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY. 

STEEPLE-CHASING. By ARTHUR COVEN- 
TRY and ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hlustrations in the Text oy 
STURGESS. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. 


Ripinc. By Captain ROBERT WEIR, 
Riding Master, R.H.G. With Contri- 
butions by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, 
the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, the EARL OF ONSLOW, E. L. 
ANDERSON, and ALFRED E. T. 
WATSON. 

PoLo. By J. MORAY Browns. With 
-18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the 
Text by G. D. GILES, FRANK Dapp, 
and F. STUART ALLAN. 

Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—vontinued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 
SEA FISHING. By Joun Bicxerpyxe. SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAR 


WithContributionson Whaling, by Sir H. 
W. Gorg-Bootn ; ‚by ALFRED, 
C. HARMSWORTH ; and | 
Foreign Fish, by W. Santor. With 22 
Full-page Plates and 175 Iltustrations | 
in the Text, by C. Narıer Hey, R. 
T. PRITCHETT, 
others. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. | 


SHOOTING. 
Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Lorp 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 


GALLWEY, Bart. Witb Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. GERALD Las 
CELLES and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 
With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 
Illustrations in the Text by A. J. 
ot uanT-WoRTLEY, HARPER PEN- 
NINGTON, C. WRAYMPER, G. E. 
LopGe, J. H. OswALp Brown, Sir 
R. FRANKLAND, and from Photo- 
graphs. Crown &8vo., ros. 6d. 


Vol. II. Moor AND MARSH. By LORD 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- | 
GALLWeY, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lorp LoVAT and LORD CHARLES : 
LENNOX Kar. With 8 Full- | 
Illustrations and s7 Illustrations in 
Text by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY, 
HARPER PENNINGTON, C. WHYMPER, 

.G. Mıttaıs, C. E. LODGE, and from 
tographs. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


SKATING. By J. M. HEATHCOTE and 
C. G. Tesrutt. Figure-Skating. By 
T. MAXWELL WITHAM. With Con- 
tributions on Curling (Rev. JOHN 
Kerr), To ing ra HAKB), 
Ice-Sailing (HENRY A. Buck), Bandy 
(C. G. TRsBuTT). With 13 Plates and 
Illustrations and Diagrams in the 
ext, by C. WNYMPER and Capt. R. 
M. ALEXANDER. Crown Bvo., ros. 6d. 


and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Sees. of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 136 Illustrations in the Text by S. 
T. DADD and from Photographs by G. 
MITCHELL. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


W. W. May, and | TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 


QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heatucore, E. O. PLEYDELL- 
BOUVERIE, and A. C. AINGER. With 
Contributions 22 the Hon. A. LYTTeL- 
TON W. C. MARSHALL, L. Dop, H. 
W. W. WILBERFORCE, H. F. Law- 
FORD, SPENCER W. Gorge, R. D. 
Szars, and HERBERT CHiPP. With 
12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the 
Text by Lucien Davis, C. M. NEw- 
TON, and from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6d. 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I. INTRODUOTION, CRUISING, 
CONSTRUCTION OF YACHTS, YACHT 
RACING RULKS, FITTING-OUT, &c. 
By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart... 
Lorp Brassey, K.C.B, C EQ 
SETH-SMITH, C.B., G. L. WATSON, 
R. T. PRITCHETT, Sir GEORGE 
LEACH, K.C.B., Vice-President 
Y.R.A., ‘THALASSA,’ THE EARL 
OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, 
E F. KNIGHT, and Rev. G. 
L. BLAKE. With 2: Plates and 

Iilustrations in the Text by R. T. 

RITCHETT, G. L. WATSON, J. M. 

Soper, &c., and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Vol. II. YACHT CLuBs, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACING, &c. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
the MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
K.P,, JAMES MCFERRAN, Rev. G. 
L. BLAKE, T. B. MIDDLETON, 
EDWARD WALTER CASTLE and 
ROBERT CASTLE, G. CHRISTOPHER 
Daviızs, Lewis HERRESHOFF, The 
EARL OF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G., H. 
Horn, and Sir GEORGE LEACH, 
K.C.B., Viee-President Y.R.A. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 

ext by R. T. Pritcuett, G. L, 
WATSON, J. M. Soper, &c 
from Photographs. 


„ and 
8vo., 
ros. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. each Volume. 


?,* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers, 
THE ee Natural History, | THE HARE Natural History by the 
the Rev. H. A. MACHHERSON. | Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
ooting, Ad. STUART-WORTLEY; | by the Hon. GERALD LASCELL CELLES; 
Cookery, gs EORGE SAINTSBURY. oursing, by CHARLES RICHARDSON ; 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- | Hunting, by pa GIBBONS and G. H. 
grams. Crown 8vo., 55. LONGMAN ; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 


THE GROUSE. Natural Hi 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; 
by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY;; Cookery, 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY, With 13 
ustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY; Cook 

ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. With ro 
ustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


by the 


BADMINTON MAGAZIN a bed 
SPORTS AND PASTIM 
Edited ALFRED E. E. WATSON 
(‘ Rapier With numerous Iilustra- 
on IS. Monthly. 


VoL I., August to December, 1895. 6s. 
VoL II., January to June, 1896. 65.4 


Bickerdyke.—Days or My Lirg on 
WATERS ERS AND SALT; and os 
Papers. By JOHN BICKRRDYKE. ith 

Photo-Etched Frontisp ve and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Com m. Gui Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art ot 
Shooting Gene of all kinds. 
MABKSMAN. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d, 


Ellis.—CHess SPARKS; 
Bright Games of Chess, 
. H. ErLis, M.A. 8vo., 

43. 6d. 


: 


nn 


HERBERT. With 9 tllnetrations. Cr. 
8vo., 55. 


WILDFOWL. 
MOoNTAGU, M. 


the HON. JOHN SCOTT 
(/n preparation. 


THE RED DEER. By CAMERON OF 
LOCHIEL, LORD EBRINGTON, &c. 
[/ preparation. 


NE (THE) OF | Falkener.- Games, Ancıent AND ORI- 
ENTAL, AND How TO PLAY THEM. 
By EDWARD FALKENER. With nume- 
rous Photographs & Diagrms. 8vo., 2rs. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHERY. By HORACE Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. Witha Pre- 
face by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


Franois.—A BOOK ON ANGLING: or 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. 24 FRANCIS FRANCIS. 

Witb Portrait and Plates. Cr. 8vo., 1535. 


Gibson.—TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED 
Runs. By the Hon. HARRY GIBSON. 
With Contributions by F. DE B. STRICK- 
LAND and 'LADY-TOBOGGANER’. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Graham.—CoOuNTRY PASTIMES FOR 
Boys. By P. ANDBRSON GRAHAM, 
With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Lang.—AroLInG SKETCHES. 
LANG, With so Illus. Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d. 


Longwman.—CnHess OPENTINGS. 
FRED. W. LONGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 64. 


Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. With 62 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Park.—THE GAME oF GOLF. 


By 
WILLIAM PARK, une! Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 


8vo., 75. 6d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir RALPH, Bart.). 
LETTERS TO Young Snoorers (First 
Series). On the Choiceand U seofa Gun. 
With qr Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


LETTERSTO YOUNG SHOOTERS. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and KillingofGame. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting een and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. ith zog 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 


By A. | Pole (WILLIAM). 


THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIEN- 
mn GAME Or Wuist. Fep. 8vo., 
25. 


Tre EVOLUTION or Waist. Cr. 8v0o.,6s. 


Proctor.—How To Par WHuiIsT: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
Wuist. By Richarp A. Procror. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ronalds.—Tne Fry-Fisner's EnTo- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS Witb 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 


Wiloocks. THE SEA FISHERMAN : Com- 
gine, reise Methods of Hook and 

i ing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 


Boating. By J. C. WıLcocks. Ilustrated. 
Crown Bvo,, 6s. 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Steel (Jonn Henny). 


A TRRATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE | 


Doc. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


A TREATIO£2 ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE Ox. 
8vo., 155. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
SHEP. With too i 
125. 


OUTLInNEs OF Equaom ANATOMY: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo., 79. 6d. 


With 119 en 


Fitswygram.—Horses AND STABLES, 


By Major-General Sir F. FITZwYGRAM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of ; 
8vo,, as. 6d. net. 


“Stonehenge.”-Tuz Doc ın HEALTH 


AND DISEASE. By ''STONEHENGE "’. 
With 78 Illustrations 8vo., 75. 6d. 
a 


8vo., | Youatt (WILLIAM). 


THe Horse. With sa Tilustrations, 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


THe Doc. 


With ss Tllustrations, 
Svo.,, 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 
Abbott.—TnHe ELEMENTs oF Locic, By; Aristotle.—continued. 


T. K. Assott, B.D. 


Aristotle. 


THe Po.rtics: G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books I., ITIL., IV. (VIL), with an 
English Translation by W. E. BoL- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. LANG, M.A, Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


I2mo,, 3. 


THe PoLitics: Introductory Essays. 
By ANDREW LANG (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ' Politics’). Cr. 8vo., as. Gal. 


THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes, By Sir ALEx- 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 3as. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy —continued. 


| Aristotle.—continued. Davidson.—THE Locic or Derinı- 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’s| TION, Le and Applied, . By 
Etuics. Books I.-IV. (Book X.c,| WILLIAM L. Davipson, M.A, Crown 


vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With acon-| 8vo., 6s. 







, tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moorg,D.D. Cr. 8vo., 108. 6d. 





Bacon (FRANCIS). 


COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. L. 
ELLis, J. SPEDDING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d. 


| LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES 


SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 





THE Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 


tos. 6d. 


F. Storr and C. H. Grsson. Cr. 


8vo., 35. 6d. 


| Tue Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 


and Index. By E. A, Apgort. D.D. 


avols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 


Notes, in One Volume. Fep. 8vo., 
as. 6d. 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 
MENTAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 





The two works as above can be had in one 


| volume, price 108. 6d. 
SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo., 155. 
EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo.,1 55. 


Locic, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 
Part I., 4s. Part IL, 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL Essays. Crown 8vo., as. 


Bray (CHARLES). 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY: or 
Law in Mind asin Matter. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS: a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


y.—ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, in 

ns for Home and School 

Teaching. By Mrs. CHARLES BRAY. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


THE Essays: with Annotations. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D.  8vo., 


Green (THOMAS HILL). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 


Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
Bvo., r6s. each. 


Vol. 1H. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
215. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With 
Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
8vo., 55. 


Hodgson (SHADWORTH H.). 


TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2vols. 8vo., 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 
vols. 8vo., ars, 


Hume.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
or DAvip HuUME. Edited T. H. 


GREENand T. H. GRoSE. 4vols. 8vo., 
56s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28s. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 


vols. 28s, 

Justinian.— THE INsTITUTES OF Jus- 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. 
THOMAS C. SANDARS, M.A. 8vo., 185. 


Kant (Ia:1ANUEL), 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 
Ernics. Translated byT. K. ABBOTT, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. ‘Trans- 
lated by T. K. ABBoTT, B.D. (Er 
tracted from 'Kant’s Critique \\ 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics.’ Cr. 8vo., 35. 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY 
OF THE FOUR FIGURES, Translated 
by T. K. ABBOTT, and with Notes by 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 8vo., 6s. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—ontinuea. 


Killick.—HAnDBoo& To MILL’s Sys- Bu oc 


TEM OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. KIL- 
Lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ladd (GEORGE TRUMBULL). 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. 8vo., 
16s. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. §8vo., 215. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., 125. 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND Ex- 
PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., a1s. 


sleep set oF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 


55. 


Lewes.—THE History OF PHILOSOPHY, 
from Thales to Comte. By GEORGE 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 


Max Müller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo., 215. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo., 
25. 6d. 


Mill.—ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. By JAMES 
MILL. 2 vols. 8vo., 285 


Mill (Jonn STUART). 
"A SYSTEM of Locic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Cr. 8vo., 15. 4d. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 


UTILITARIANISM. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 16s. 


NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. | 


uno Mosso. 
from the Italian by E. LouGu 
and ee Kigsow. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION AND 


MONISM. er JOHN ROMANES, 
M. vos LL R.S. Crown 8vo., 
45. 


Stook.—Depucrive Locic. By St. 
GEORGE STOCK. Fcp. 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Sully (J anus). 


THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., ars. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo,, gs. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 55. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo. 1oas. 6d. 


winburne.—PicrurRE Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 


Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES Swin- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo,, 55. 


Weber.—Hıstory OF PHILOSOPHY. 

By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the 

pitta dey Strasburg, Translated by 
FRANK ILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 


Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 


Bacon's Essays. With Annotation. 
By R. WHATELY. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF LoGic. Cr. 8vo., 45. Ged. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr, 8vo., 
45. 6d 


LESSONS ON REASONING. Fcp. 8vo., 
15. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continned. 
Zeller (Dr. EDWARD, Professor in the | Zeller (Dr. EDWARD)—continued. 


University of Berlin). 

- ' PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 

Tue StToics, EPICUREANS AND SCEP- Translated SARAH F. ALLEYNE 
Tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. and ALFRED DWIN, B.A. Crown 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 8vo.. 18s. 


OUTLINES OF THE EIISTORY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated by SARAH | SOCRATESAND THE SOCRATICSCHOOLS, 


F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT. Translated by the Rev. O, J. REICHEL, 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. M.A. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
( Stonykurst Series.) 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND NATU- 
By C.S. Devas, M.A. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 6d. | RAL LAW). By JosepH RIcKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo,, 55. 
First PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 


JOHN RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS, By JOHN RICK-| BOKDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Locic. By RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. | PSYCHOLOGY. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
Crown 8vo., Ss. S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson. —LEADINGANDIMPORTANT : : 
ENGLISH WORDS: Explained and Ex- Max Müller (F.)—continued. 


sed. . DAVID- 
emplifed. By WILLIAM L THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE 


BONE RAS EDEL ay OF: OF LANGUAGE, AND ITS PLACE IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION, delivered at 
Farrar.— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 3 


ax - | Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
Graham.— ENGLISH SYNONYMS, Classi VR neAna PuEases Chasflusd 


De Be an a Foo Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
aie j "| pression of Ideas and assist in Lit 


Bra... ör. Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 

Max Müller (F.). enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded: by the Authors Son, JOHN Lewis 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal | ROGET. Crown 8vo., ı0s. 60. 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. | 
Crown 8vo., 215. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE! Whately.—ENGLISH SyNoNymMsS. By 
HOME OF THE ARYAS. Crown 8vo., | E. JANE WHATELY. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 
75. 6d. 
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AND THEORY, By W a ASHLEY, 
‚5. Part 
a NS STUDIES. 
ALTER BAG 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
WORK AND WAGES. By Lord BRASSEY. 
ECONOMY. C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Dowell.—A History oF TAXATION 
STEPHEN DOWELL (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
Taxes, 215. 
ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ashley.—ExcLisu Economic History 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part 
IL, ros. 6d. 

EHOT. Cr. 8vo., 35. re 

Barnett.— PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM : 
S. A. and Mrs. BARNETT. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Brassey.— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. (Manualsof Catholic 
Philosophy.) . 

AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 188s. 

I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
ais. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 

Macleod (Henry DUNNING, M.A.). 
BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55. net. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Vol. I. 8vo., ras. VoL IT. rqs. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Macleod (HENRY DUNNING)—con/. 


THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. Vol. 
I. ros. net. Vol. I1., Part J., ros. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., ros. 6d. 


A DIGEST OF THE LAW or BILLS oF 
EXCHANGE, BANK NOTES, &c. 
[/n the press. 


Mill.—PoLıticaL Economy. By JOHN 
STUART MILL. 
an: Edition. Crown 8vo., 35 6d. 
brary Edition. «vols. 8vo., 303. 
Symes.—PoLiTicAL ECONOMY: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By E. J. 
SYMES, M.A. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Toynbee.—LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 
CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. With a Memoir of the 
Author by BENJAMIN JowETT, D.D. 
8vo., 105. 6d. 


Webb.—-Tre History or TRADE 
UNIONISM, By SIDNEY and BEATRICE 
WEBB. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., 18s. 





STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Tue History oF LOCAL RATES IN ENG- | SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 


LAND: Five ures. By EDWIN 
CANNAN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
1. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
F. W. GALTon. With a Preface 
by SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


DEPLOIGE’S REFERENDUM EN SUISSE. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by P. C. TREVELYAN, M.A. 

[/n preparation. 


STATE REGULATION OF WAGES, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W.A.S. Hewins, M.A., Pembroke 

ollege, Oxford; Director of the 
London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science. (/n preparation. 


HUNGARIAN GILD RECORDS. Edited by 
Dr. JULIUS MANDELLO, of Budapest. 
[/n preparation. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. By 
Miss E. A. MACARTHUR, Vice-Mistress 
of Girton College, Cambridge. 
[/n preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 
Babington. — FALLAcigs or Rack | Clodd (Epwarp). 


THEORIES AS APPLIED TO NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, Essaysby WILLIAM 
DALTON BABINGTON, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &0.—continued. 


Clodd (EDWARD)—continued. 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: ‚being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With Illus- 
trations. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Lang.—CusTom AND MyTH: Studies 

of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
LANG, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lubbock.—THE ORIGIN oF CIVILISA- 
TION and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. Sir J. LuBBock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and zo Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. 18s. 


Romanes (GEORGE JOHN). 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 


Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, tos. 

’ Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS: Heredity and Utility. With 


Portrait of the Author and 5 DOlus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 





Classical Literature and Translations, &c. 


Abbott.—HELLENICA. A Collection of | Bich.—A Dicrionary oF ROMAN AND 


Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 8vo.,16s. 
Zöschylus.—LUMENIDES OF JESCHY- 
us. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. DAvigs. 8vo., 75. 
Aristophanes.—The ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Cr. 8vo,, 15. 


Becker (Professor). 
GALLUs: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 
6d. 


Conia or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Cr 8vo., 35. 6. 

CicerTo.—CICERO’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
By R. Y. TYRRELL. Vols. I., II., III. 
8vo., each 125. Vol. IV., 165. 

FarnellL.—GrREEk Lyric POETRY: a 

Complete Collection of the Surviving 

Passages from the Greek Song- Writing. 

By GEORGE S. FARNELL, M.A. With 5 

Plates. 8vo., 165. 

Lang-—HoMER AND THE Epic. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., 9s. net. 

Lucan.--THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 

Translated into blank Verse, with 

some Notes. By EDWARD RIDLEY, 

Q.C., sometime Fellow of All Souls 

College, Oxford. 

Mackail.—SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. 
MACKAIL 8vo., 165. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RICH, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Sophocles.—Translated into Rap 
erse. ar WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Tacitus.—THE History or P. Cor- 
NELIUS TAcıTus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and naar. by 
ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, A. 
T.C.D., sometime Scholar of Trinit 
College, Dublin. 2 Vols. Vol. 
8vo., 75. 6d., Vol. II., ras. 6d. 


TyrrellL.—TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK 
AND LATIN VERSE. Edited by R. Y. 
TYRRELL. §&vo., 6s 


Virgil.—Tne AANEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN Con- 
INGTON, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Prose by JOHN CONING- 
TON. rown 8vo., 6s. 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by JAMES RHOADES. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Wilkins.—TuHeE GROWTH or THE Hom- 
ERIC Pogms. By G. WILKINS. 8vo. 6s. 
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Acworth.—BALLADS OF THE MARAT- | Armstrong. —THE PoETICAL Works 
HAS. Rendered into English Verse from | Or EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 
the Marathi Originals. By HarrY| 8vo., ss. 

ARBUTHNOT ACWORTH. &vo., 55. 


Arnold (Sir Epwin). 


WILLIAM). ) THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: or, the 
Allingham (Witt gu Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 
BLACKBERRIES. Imperial 16mo., 6s. net. 









THE TENTH MUSE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Crown 8vo., ss. net. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo,, 55. net. 


ADZUMA: or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. net. 


Irısm SONGS AND PogMs. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIRLD. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fep. 8vo,, 35. 6d. 


FLOWER Pieces; DAY AND NIGHT 
SONGS; BALLADS. With 2 Desi 
by D. G. RosseTTi. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
large paper edition, 12s. 


Beesly.— BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSE. 
By A. H. BEESLY. Fep. 8vo., ss. 


Bell (Mrs. Huan). 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
mg Room. Crown &vo., 6s. 


Fairy TALE PLAYS, AND HowTo Acr 
THEM. With numerous Hiastrations 
by LANCELOT SPRED. Crown 8vo. 


> 


Lire AND PHANTASY: with Frontis- 
piece by Sur J. E. MıLLaıs, Bart., 
and Design by ARTHUR HUGHES. 
Fep. 8vo.. 6s. ; large paper edition, 12s. 


THOUGHT AND WORD, AND ASHBY 
MANOR: a Play. Fop. 8vo., 6s. ; large 
paper edition, 12s. 


Sets of tha above 6 vols. may be had in 


Carmichael.—Porms. By JENNINGS 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 308. 


CARMICHAEL (Mrs, FRANCIS MULLIS). 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Armstrong (G. F. SAvAGE). 

Porms: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

KING SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. ss. 


KinG David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.. 6s. 


Kinc SoOLoMON. (The Tragedy of| Florian. —THE FABLES OF FLORIAN. 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. Done into English Verse by Sir PHıLıp 
PERRING, Bart. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Goethe. 


FAUST, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. Ry ALBERT 
M. SELss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

FAUST. Translated, with Notes. By 


MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: al T. E. WEBB. 8vo., 12s. 64. 
Satire. Fep. 8vo., 45. 


Christie.—Lays AND VERSES. B 
NiMMO CHRISTIE. Crown 8vo., 35. od. 


Goehrane (ALFRED). 


‘THE KESTREL’S NEST, and other Verses. 
Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


LEVIORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses 
Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


UGONE: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


STORIES OF WICKLOW: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 73. 6d. 


Gurney.—Day DREAMS: Poems. By 
ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem. Cr. Rev. ALFRED GURNEY. M.A. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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Poetry and the Drama —-watinued. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 
POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. Fep, 8vo., 
12%. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected 
from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW. 


Fep. 8vo., as. 6d.; cloth plain, 3s. 
cloth gilt. 
Lang (ANDREW). 


BAN AND ARRIERE BAN. A Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., 55. 
net. 
Grass OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo,, 


25. 6d. net. 

BALLADS OF Books. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 

THE BLUE PoETRY BOOK. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With 12 Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
ForpD and LANCELOTSPRED. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Lecky.—Porms. By W. E. H. Lecky, 
Fcp. 8vo., 55. 


Lindsay.—THE FLOWER SELLER, and 
other Poems. By LaApy LINDSAY. 
Crown 8vo., 5S. 


n (THE EARL or) 
EREDITH). 
MARAH. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 6d. 
Kıng Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 


L (OwEN 


Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ep. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
SELECTED Poems. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Macaulay.—Lays oF ANCIENT ROME, 
&c. By Lord MACAULAY. 
Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fep. 4to., 
tos. 6d. 
—_—_____—_-_—— Bijou Edition. 
ı8mo., 25. 6d., gilt top. 


— Popular Edition. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, ıs. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Crown 
8vo., 35. 

Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo., ıs. 
sewed, 15. 6d. cloth. 


Macdonald.—A Book OF STRIFE, IN 
THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
SouL: Pocm3s. By GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD, LL.D. 18mo., 6s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL WORKS. LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 

8vo., price 6s. each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4vols 6s. 
each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 6s. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. 6s. 


THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 


LOVE Is ENOUGH; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality; and PomMs 
BY THE WAY. 6s. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into 
lish Verse. 6s. 


THE ZENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into 
English Verse, 6s. 


Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. ramo., 
255.; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 25. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 


Cheap Edition, inı vol. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


LOVE ıs ENOUGH; or, The Freeing of 
Pbaramond : a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


POEMS BY THE Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s 


*,* For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see p. 31. 


Murray. PB gg F.), Author of ' The 
Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo., 
5s. net. 


Nesbit.—Lays AND LEGENDS, a Au 
NeEsBIT (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Town 8v0., 55. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Peek (Hep.ey) (FRANK Leyton). Rhoades.—TeresA AND OTHER 


SKELETON LEAVES: Poems. Witha er BH JAMES RHOADES. Crown 
Dedica 38. 6d. 


tory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue SHADOWS OF THE LAKE, and | Riley (JAMES WHITCOMB). 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. Oi.’ PASHIONED: Roses B 


12mo., 58. 
Piatt (SARAH). Poems Here AT Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
Porms. With Portrait of the Author. 6s. net. 


svols. Crown 8vo., 105. 


An ENCHANTED CASTLE, AND OTHER | Shakespeare.—BOWDLER'S FAMILY 
Poems : Pictures, Portraitsand People| “SuakeSPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 


in Ireland. Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d. ı vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fep. 
8vo., 215. 
Piatt (Joun James). THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


IpYLs AND LyRIcs OF THE OHIO By Mary F. DUNBAR. 32mo., 15. 6d. 


VALLEY. Crown 8vo., 535. 


Lrrritz New WORLD IpyLs. Cr. 8vo,, | Sturgis.—A Book or SONG. By JULIAN 
55. STURGIS. 16mo., 55. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Alden.—AMONG THE Freaks. By W. ı Astor.—A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. 
L. Alden. With ss Illustrations b J.| a Romance of the Future, OHN 
F. SULLIVAN and FLORENCE K. Gn Jacos Astor. With ı0 Illustrations. 
TON. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Baker.—BY THE WESTERN SEA. 
JAMES BAKER, Author of ‘ John Westa- 


Anstey (F.), Author of ' Vice Versa 4 cott’. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. 


Voces POPULI. Reprinted from 
‘Punch’. First Series. With zo Beaconsfield (THe Ear or). 


Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART-| NOVELS AND TALES. 


RIDGE. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. Complete in 11 vols, Cr. 8vo., rs. 6d. 
each. 
Vivian Grey. Sybil. 


THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. Re-| TheYoungDuke,&c. | Henrietta Tem 
nted from ' Punch’. With 25 Ilius. Alroy, Ton, &c. Venetia. Pie: 
J. B. PARTRIDGE. Post 4to., 55. Contarini Fleming, Coningsby. 
Lothar. 


&c. 
THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S: a Story Tancred. a 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. NOVELS AND TALES, The Hughenden 
24 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART- Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
RIDGE. Post 4to., 6s. Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., gas. 
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Dougall (L.). 
Beccars ALL. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


WRAT Necesstry Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 


MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 ions. 
Cr. 8vo., 3%. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ä THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Hugue- 
| nots. With 2s Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 


DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


GATHERING CLoups: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 





Fowler.—THEeE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A Story of Child Life. By EpıtH H. 

| FOwLerR. With 12 Illustrations by 
PHILIP BURNE-JONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Froude.—TuHe Two Cniers or Dun- 
BOY: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By J. A. FROUDE. 
3. 6d. 


Haggard (H. Rıper). 
SHE. 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 


MArwa’s REVENGE. Crown 8vo., zs. 
boards; 15. 6d. cloth. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 


35. 6d. 
| CLEOPATRA. With 29 [Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Haggard (H. Riper)—continued. 


BEATRICE. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Eric BRIGHTEYES. With sı [llustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


JOAN Haste. With 20 [llustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHCER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 35. 6d. 


With rs 


NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THe Witcn's HEAv. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 


Svo., 38. 6d. 


Haggard and Lang.—THE Wor.Lp’s 
DESIRE. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. With 27 [Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Harte.— In THE CARQUINEZ Woops, 
and other Stories. By BRET HARTE. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hope.—THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
Osga. By ANTHONY Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ror ane. Ge UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lang.—A Monk oF FIFE: a Romance 
of the Days of Jeanne D'Arc. By 
ANDREW NG. With Illustrations 
and Initial Letters by SELWYN IMAGE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


L EoDnaA). 
Tr en OF A SLANDER. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. 
trations. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d, net. 

THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed ; rs. 6d. cloth. 
DOREEN: The Story of a Singer. Cr. 

8vo., Gs. 
Magruder.—TuHeE VIOLET. By JULIA 
MAGRUDER. With Illustrations by C 
D. GIBSON. Crown 8vo. 


Matthews.—His FATHER's SON: PY 


Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
With Illus. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Melville (G. J. Warte). 


The Gladiators. ‘ Holmby House, 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. | Digby Grand. 


The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 
Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. each. 
Merriman.—FLoTsaM : 


With so [lus- 


Newman (CARDINAL ; ; 
CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 
Oli hant.—OLp Mr. TREDGOLD. By 
rs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ira s-Wolley.—Snar: a Legend 
Mountain. C. PHIL- 
Cire Wolter. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. WILLINK. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Quintana.—THE CID CAMPEADOR: 
an Historical Romance. D. 
Translated fom the Spanish by Henry 
ranslat om enry 

J. Gill, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Rhoscomyl (Owen). 
THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON. With 
2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘The Study of | Robertson.—NuGGETs INTHE DEVIL's 


a Life By HENRY SETON MERRI- PUNCH BOWL, and other Australian 
MAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette, Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON. Cr. 
by H.G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr.8vo., 6s.! 8v0., 35. 6d. 
THE WELL AT THE WorLp's END. Rokeby.—Dorcas Hospar. By 
a wer 4 CHARLES ROKEBY. 
orris (WILLIAM). 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 2 a wa ) Amy Herbert. 
vols., 8vo., 245 Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
THESTORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, Margaret P : Gertrude. 
which has been also called The Land! Karharine Ashton. Home Life. 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of| The Earl’s Daughter. | After Life. 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 55.) The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


te ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Pallows ins AiR Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo., 8s. 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF- 
INGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square cr. 8vo., 6s. 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A 
Kıng’s LESSON. 12m0., 15. 6d. 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE ; or, An ng Oi 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. ost 8vo., 


15. 6d. 
®.* For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 
Newman (CARDINAL). 
Loss AND GAIN: The Story of a Con- 
ale Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 


Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. each, cloth plain. 25. 6d. 

each, ‘cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Stevenson (RoBERT Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND Mr. Hype. Fep. &vo., 1s. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THe STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND Mr. Hype; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

More New ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE 
DYNAMITER. By ROBERT Louis 
STEVENSON and FANNY VAN DE 


on STEVENSON. Crown 8vo., 
35. 64. 
THE WRONG Box. By Ropert Louis 


STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


phy aca ag vd Down Your ARMS 
of Make Tiling By The gras Gece 


BERTHA VON 
un ar by T. HOLMES. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 
Trollope (ANTHONY). Walford (L. B )—continued. 
THE WARDEN. Cr. 8vo., 13. 6d. Tue MiscHıer oF Monica. Crown 


BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crt Bvo., 15. 6d. 


TRUE (A) RELATION or THE 
TRAVELS AND PERILOUS ADVEN- 
TURES OF MATHEW DUDGEON, Gentle- 


8vo., 35. 6d. 
Tue On Goon Guzst. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 
* PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Crown 


man: Wherein is truly set down the 

Time 
eans of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 


Manner of his Taking, the 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and 


now for the first time printed Cr. 8vo., ss. 


Walford (L. B } 
Mr. pte on art of his Life. Crown 


Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 


THe HIstory oF A WEEK. Crown 
8vo. as. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 


NAN, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 


An Account of the Insect-Pests found 





in Dwelling-Houses. EDWARD A. 

BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 

113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Furneaux (W.) 

BUTTERFLIES 


125. 6d. 


Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
IDustrations in the Text. 
», 78. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. Gronae). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
With ıs Plates and 903 Woodcuts. 
Svo., 75. net. 

Tue TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. §8vo., 75. net. 

THE POLAR WoRLD. With 3 Maps, 8 
Pilates and 85 Woodcuts. &vo., 75. net. 

Tux SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 
g Mapeand 8 Woodcuts. 8vo.,73. net. 


8vo., 6s. 
THe MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo., 68. 


West (B. B.). 
Haur-Hours WITH THE MILLION- 
ArrEs : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo., 65. 

A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Sır SIMON VANDERPETTER, AND MIND- 
ING HIS ANCESTORS. Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Weyman (S. 
THE er IR THE WoLr. Cr. Ove., 


Peer OF FRANCE. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Tur Rep COCKADE. Cr. 8vo., 6s 


Whishaw.—A BoYAR OF THE TER- 
RIBLE: a Romance of the Court of Ivan 
the Cruel, First Tzarof Russia. By FRED. 
WHISHAW. With 12 Illustrations by 
H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo,, 6. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &o.). 
Bern HoUSEHOLD InsecTe. | Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE) —continwed. 


Tre AERIAL WORLD. With ney 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS. 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 
WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND, 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 28. 
MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 
Sea MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 975 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 64. 
DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 117 Illes- 
trations. Crown 8vo., as. 64. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 


Hayward.—Bırp Norss. By the late 
ANE MARY HAYWARD. Edited by 
A Husparp. With ren 
and gis Illustrations by G. E. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Helmholts.—PoruLAar LECTURES on 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. HERMANN 
VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodouts. 
a vols. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. each. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Hudson. —Barırısu Birvs. By W. 
H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
Foster and E. CLopp. Crown 
Bvo., 35. 6d. 

LrisuRE READINGS. By R. A. Proc- 
Tor, E. CLopp, A. WiLson, T. 
FOSTER, and A. C. RANYARD. Cr. 
Bvo., 35. 6d. 

#.° For Mr. Proctor’s other books see 

Messrs. Longmans & Co's Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. 


SCIENCE. 


Stanley.—A FAMıLIAR History OF 
Bıros. By E. STAnLer, D.D., for- 
merly raga of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. . Bvo., 35. Od. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo,, 75. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued. 


INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 


INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 

BIBLE ANIMALS: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With x12 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

OuT or Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 lHustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Bien LIFE OF THE BIBLE. Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 

WONDERFUL NESTS. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


HOMES UNDER THRE GROUND. 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. ag 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
23 Illustrations: Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE BRANCH BUILDERS. 38 Iilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. 

SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 


NESTS. 18 Illustrations Crown 
Svo., 25. 


Works of Reference. 


Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF 

WorLbD. Edited by GEORGE G. CuiIS- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Statistical Societies. 
Imp. 8vo. £8 as, cloth, 4a 125. 6d. 
half-morocco, 

Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup 
lement brought down to 1889. By 
ev. JAMES Woop. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

TREASURY OF N ee a ae 

Popular Dictio o ogy. Wi 
goo Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., ee. 


THE | Maunder (Samuel)—contiaued. 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
nn 2 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 


Tue TREASURY OF BIBLE Know. 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, rs Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


HISTORICAL TREASURY: Outlines ag 
Universal History, Separate Historiang, 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. | 


we Fr 
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Works of Reference—continued. 


Mauunder’s (Samue))—continued. | Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISHWORDS 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Com- 


prising an English Dicti and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 


Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8vo., Os. 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 
Fcp. 8vo., 65. 
THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. Edited 
J. LinpLey, F.R.S., and T. 
Moorg, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fey. 8vo., 12% 


AND PuHRASES, Classified and Ar- 
ae ee so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Willich.—PorpuLark TABLES for giving 
information for ing the value os 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &. B 
CHARLES M, WILLICH. Edited by H 
BENCE JONES, Crown 8vo., 105. 6. 


Children’s Books. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
Epwy THE FAir; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof Äöscendune. Crown 8vo. ‚25.6d. 


ALFGAR THE DANE: or, the Second Chro- 
nicle of ASscendune. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 

THe RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of AEscendune. 
Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 


Tue House OF WALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

BRIAN Fitz-CounT. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d 


Lang (ANDREW) 
THE BLUE Fairy Boox. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE Rep Fairy BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE GREEN FAiRY Book. With 101 
{llustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BoOK. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THe BLUE PoETRY Book. With roo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
Edition, without Illustrations. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


School 
Fep. 


Lang (ANDREW)—continued. 


THE Rep True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tus ANIMAL Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Meade (L. T.) 


Dappy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 


DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THs BERESFORD Prize. With Illustra- 
tious. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE House oF SURPRISES. With Illu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Molesworth. — SILVERTHORNS. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 55. : 


Stevenson.—A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 
VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Small fcp. 8vo., 55. 


Upton (Frorunce K., and BERTHA). 


THE ADVENTURES OF Two DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GoLLIwoGG’. Illu- 
strated by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
with Words by BERTHA UPTON. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
aaa in the Text. Oblong 4to., 
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Children’s Books —continued. 
Unten \“ (ELORENE® K., and BERTHA)— ı Wordsworth.—Tue Snow GARDEN, 


a: Bez: BICYCLE CLUB. 
Pictures by FLORENcCF K. UPTon. 
Words by BERTHA UPTON. 
Coloured Plates and numerous Iilus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4vo. 6s. 


and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. With Il 
lustrations by Trevor Happow. 
Crown 8vo., 53. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 
Crown 8vo., price as. 6d. each 


ATELIER (THE) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Mademoiselle Mori. | A Child of the Revole- 
Thet Child. tion. 

Under a Cloud. Hester’s Venture. 
The Fiddler of|Inthe Olden Time. 
Lugau. The Younger Sister. 





ATHERSTONE Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
Tae THIRD Miss ST. QUENTIN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. [llustrated. 
Tue STORY OF A SPRING MORNING, &c. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. 

? 


NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs, MOLESWORTH, 


Very YOUNG; and QUITE ANOTHER 
Story. By JEAN INGELOW. 


CAN THIS BE Love? By Louis A. Parr. 

KeıtH DERAMORE. By the Author of 
‘Miss Molly’. 

Srmpney. By MARGARET DELAND. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Doro- 
THEA GERARD. 


Last WORDS To GIRLS ON LIFE AT 
SCHOOL AND AFTER SCHOOL, By 
MARIA GREY. 





STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. By 
Lucy H. M. SouLssr. r6émo., 
15. 6d. net. 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8vo. 35. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


Arneld’s (Bir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


apres (W.) Biographical Studies. 


nates )Beonomic Studies, 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 3 
vols, 35. 6d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Mlustrations, 33. 6d. 
Baker's (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Carieus Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin and 
Development of Religieus Belief. 2 
vols, 35. 6d. each. 


Beeker’s(Prof.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. Illus. 35. 6d. 


Becker's (Prof.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, Illustrated. 35. 6d. 


Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shoanland: being a Record of Ex- 
cavation and Exploration a 1891. 
With rrz Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the! Sun- 
beam’, With 66 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Househeld 
Insects: an Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. 
With 7 Pilates and 113 illustrations 1 in 
the Text. 
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The Silver Library—coxtinucd. 


Gledd’s (B.) Btery ef Greation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Gonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howsen’s 
(Very Rex. J. 8.) Life and Epistles ef 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 95.64. 

Deyie’s (A. Conan) Mieah Clarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. ı0 Illus. 
35. 6d. 

Deyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain ef the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
Deyle’s (A. eg Mars Refugess : A 
Tale of The With 

as Illustrations, 3,5. 

VWreude’s (J. A.) The History ef England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 18 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

Froade’s (J. A.) Short Studies om Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Proude’s (J. or English in Ireland. 
3 vols. tos. 

Froude’s (J. pe The Spanish Stery of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d. 

Proude's (J. A.) Goosar: aSketch. 3. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2vols. 73. 
1834-1881. vols. 75. 

Proude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 35. 6d. 

Gieig’s (Rex. G. BR.) Life of the Duke ef 

Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Greville’s (CG. CG. F.) Journal of the 

Reigns of King 


Haggard’s (B. B.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 3s Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 Illustrations. 33. 6d. 


Maggard’s a R.) Colonel re, 
V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. 35 


Haggard’s (H. RB.) Cleopatra. With a9 
Full-page Illustrations. 3. 6d. 
H. RB.) Erie Brighteyes. 


Maggard’s 
With 51 Illustrations. 35. 6d 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. RB.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. BR.) The Witch’s Head. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
en (EB. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
th Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
on (H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard'ı (H. R.) Montesuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 
Haggard’s (H. B.) Nada the Lily. Whit 
Illustrations byC. H. M. Kerr. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 35. 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquines Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 67. 
Helmholts’s (Hermann ron) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Woodcuts -2vols. 35. 6d. each. 
pater al (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
35. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. &o Illustrations. 35. 6c. 
Jefferies’(R.) The Story ef My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6a. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illus. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (B.) Woed Magie: a Fable. 
35. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R. The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6d. 


Knight’s(E. F.) The Cruise of the‘ Alerte’: 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Nar ative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, etc. With 
a Map and 54 lllust. 35. 6d 


ee aloe F.) The Falcon on the 


Voyage from Ham- 
ih to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d, 


Lang's (A.) Angling Sketehes. 90 Illus. 
35. 6d. 
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The Silver Library—cntinucd. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. With a New Preface. 


Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s ee .4.)B.0. 
1887, A Ramble in British 
With Maps and 7r Illustrations. 35.64. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Macleod’s (H.D.) The Elements of Bank- 
ing. 35 6d. 

Marshman’s (J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 


Max Müller’s (F.) India, what can it 
teach us? 35. 6d. 


Max Müller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Solence of Religion. 35. 6d. 


Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6. ea. 


Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Eeonomy. 35. 6d. | 
Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6d. 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures. 35. 6d. 


Nansen’s (F.) The First Orossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 35. 6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. 
Ulustrations. 35. 6d 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. 3. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. 38. 6d. 


With 13 


Prostor’s (RB. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 935. 6d. 


Proctor’s we a) Other Suns than 
Ours. 35. 6d 

Proctor’s (R. a) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. 6/ 

Proctor’s (RB. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Selenes. 35. 67. 

Prector’s (R. A.) Myths and , Marvels 
of Astronomy. 55. 6d 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 67. 

Precter’s (R. A.), Clodd (Bdward), &c. 
Leisure Readings. With Illustra- 
tions. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante: 
an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. 35. 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 35. 6d. 

Staniey’s (Bishop) Familiar Histery of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 


Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 35. 6d. 


Stevenson(Robert Louis)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 33. 6d. 


Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fannyvan de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.— The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6d. 

Weood’s (Rey. J. G.) Petiand Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Deers. 


Po 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 
A.cton.—MODERN CooKERY. By Ex1zA | De Salis (Mrs.). 


Acton. With x50 Woodcuts. Fep. 
Svo., 45. 6d. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 


HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING 
THE PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 


CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISS ASE. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


CAKES AND CONFRCTIONS A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., rs. 6d. 


Docs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp 
8vo., 15. 6d. 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A Lz 
MODE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Dressed VEGETABLES A La Move 
Eon. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


| 
| 
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De Salis (Mrs. }—continued. 
Drinks A LA MODE. Fcp. ®vo., 15. 64, 
Entr£xs A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp.8vo.,15.6d. 


GARDENING A LA Mops. Part I. 
Vegetables, 1s. 64. ; Part II. Fruits, 
15. dd. 





Cookery, Domestic Management, &0.—continued. 


oy 
De Salis (Mrs.)—continued. 
TEMPTInNG DISHES FOR SMALL IN- 
COMES. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Lear.—MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. L. 
SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 25. 


NATIONAL VIAND6 A LA MODE. Fep. Zool. .-—COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC, 


8vo., 15. 6d. 
NEW-LAID EGGs: Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


Oysters ALA MODE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA Mone. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


SAVOURIES ALA MODE. Fcp. 8vo.,15. 6d. 


SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DisHes A LA 
Mops. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 








W. H. and Mrs. PooLE. With 
Preface by Dr. PAvy. Fep. 8vo.. as. 6d: 


Walker (JANE H.) 

A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 


A Book FoR EVERY WoMAN. Part r- 
The Management of Children in 
Health and out of Health. Crowa 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.—VARIRTIES IN PROSE. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, b 
PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. 3, Iris 
Sketches, etc.) 


Armstrong.—ESsAYs AND SKETCHES. 
By EDMUND]J.ARMSTRONG. Fcp.8vo., 55. 


Bagehot.—LiTErRAkY STUDIES. By | 
ALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Ba 
THE IDDLE AGES. By 
BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Baynes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND 
OTHER Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B, LL.D. 
With a biographical Preface by Prof. 
LEWIS CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) ( A.K.H.B.). 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p.32. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 6vo., 35. 6d. 





-Gould.—CuRIoUS MYTHS oF | 
Rev. S. - 


Boyd Sart K. H.). (¢‘A.K.H.B.’).- 
contin 
LOMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


East Coast DAYS AND MEMORIES. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MORA- 
LITIES. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


LEISURE Hours IN Town. Crown 
8vo., 35. Od. 


1 ESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,35.6d 


Our LITTLE LIFE. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Our HOMELY COMEDY: AND TRAGEDY. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 6d. 


x 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works —.continued. 


Butler (Sauer). 
EREWHON. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Tre Farr Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Lirg AND Hasit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d 


EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. Cr. 8vo., 
10. 


QLPs AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. §Iilustrated. 
Pott 4to., ros. 6d. 


Luck, OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION ? 
Cr. 8vo., 73. 6d. 


Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., 1as. 64. 


he ale hegre or ARCHI- 
at JoszeH GwiI Lt, F.S.A. 

Ilustrated with more than rroo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by WYATT PAPWORTH. 8vo., £2 125. 6d. 


Wamlin.—A Text-Boox OF THE His- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
HAMLIN, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of 


Architecture in the School of Mines, | Ma 


Columbia College. With 229 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Haweis.—Music AND MorALs. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait of 
- the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
cheersagae and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 


Indian Ideals (No. ı)— 


NARADA Sutra: An Inquiry into Love 
| cee en BR er anse from the 

an Independent Com- 
a, by en T. Stukpr. Crown 
8vo., as. 6d. net. 


Jefferies (Richard). 


FIELD AND HEDGEROwW. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Tax Story or My Heart: 
Portrait and New Pretace by C. J 
LONGMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Jefferies (Richard) —ewa/inucd. 
Rep DEER. 17 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE TOILERS Or THE FIELD. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Woop Macic. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by 
H.S. HOOLE WAYLEN. 16mo. , 35. Od. 


Johnson.—THE PATENTEER’S MANUAL: 
a Treatise on the Lew and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JoHN- 
SON, Patent Agents, 8vo., 105. 6d, 


Lang (ANDREW). 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fcp. 
Bvo., 25. Gd, net. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fep. 8vo., 
as. 6d. net. 


Books AND BOOKMEN. With 19 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


OLD Frienps. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. net. 
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Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 


cfarren.—LE&CTURESON HARMONY. 
By Sir Geo. A. MACFARREN. 8vo., 125. 


Max Müller (F.). 
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8vo., 35. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP 


Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 68. 6d. net. 
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SIGNS OF CHANGE. 
delivered on various Occasions, 
8v0., 45. 6d. 


Hopes AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


Post 


Orchard. — THE ASTRONOMY OF 
‘MILTON'S PARADISE Lost’ By 
THOMAS N. ORCHARD, M.D., Member 
of the British Astronomical Association. 
With 13 Illustrations. 8vo., 158. 


Poore.—Essays ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
By GEORGE VIVIAN PooRE, M.D,, 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., 6s. 6d. 


How to get 


Richardson.—NATIONAL HEALTH. 


A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 


Seven Lectures| Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B W. 


RICHARDSON, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 48. 6d. 


Rossetti.—A SmaDow or DANTE: be- 


ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
MARIA FRANCESCA 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Solovyoff.—A MODERN PRIESTESS OF 


Isis (MADAME BLAVATSKY). Abridged 
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for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYFF. 
By WALTER LEAF, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stevens.—On THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 


AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion ing Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. y ROBERT WHITE STEVENS, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo. zıs. 


Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters | West.—WILLS, AND How Not To 


on Rowing and Swiniming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. PROCTOR. 
With g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, as. 
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Leading Cases. By B. B. West. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 
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LIEF: being Notes Intooductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR,M.P, 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Bird (RoBErT). 


A CHILD’s RELIGION. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. Cr. 8vo,, 55. 


Jesus, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


To be had also in Two Parts, as. 64. 
each. 


Part. I.—GALILEE AND THE LAKE OF | 


GENNESARET. 
Part IL—JERUSALEM AND THE PERAA, 


( A.K.H.B.). 


COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A CITY 
PULPIT. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
City. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS. Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d. 


GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. each. 


PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Crown 8Vo., 
35. 6d, 


SEASIDE MUSINGS, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Origi Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 
OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. 
Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


De La Saussaye.—A MANUAL OF 
THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By Prof. 
CHANTRPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE. Crown 
8vo., 125. Od. 
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Gibson.—THE ABBE DE LAMENNALS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVE- 
MENT IN FRANCK. By the Hon. W. 
GIBSON. 


Kalisch (M. M.). 
BipLe Stupiges. Pan L The Pro- 
ecies of Balaam. 8vo., ros. 6¢. Part 
I. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., ros. 64. 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


with a new ‘Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., 18s. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. ras. Vol. Il. Exodus. 


xss. Or adapted for the General 
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I, 155. adapted for the General 


: 158 Or adapted for the General 


Macdonald (GzoxGe, LL.D.). 
UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Martineau (James, D.D., LL.D.). 

Hours or THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE, i Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Tue SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
Bvo0., 145. 


HiIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, as illus- 
trated by of India. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo.,35. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
he Pa Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
108. 


versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. TheGif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
helle Ai Glasgow in ı891. Cr. 
Svo., 108s. 

nn: OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELI- 
Gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
beforethe U niversity ofGlasgow in1892. 
Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 


TUREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in Maıch, 1894. 8vo., 53. 


ps.—THE TEACHING OF THE Vx- 


igin and Developm 
Brit AURICE PHILLIPS, London Mission, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Romanes.— THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
By oe J. ROMANES. Crown 8vo., 
45. 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo,, 36s. 

REPLY (A)TO Dr. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 
By the ay a of ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion’. 8va., 6s 

en ST: PETER: 
a St By the Author of ‘Super- 

Religion’. &8vo., 6s. 


Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. i Vivekananda.—YoGA PHILOSOPHY : 


Vols, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
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Public Worship. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Butler (Sauer). 
EREWHON. Cr. 8vo., 53. 


Tue Far Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


LiFe AND Hasit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6a 


EVOLUTION, OLD AND New. Cr. 8vo., 
105. 6d. 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., ros. 6d. 


Luck, OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION ? 
Cr. 8vo., 73. 6d. 


Ex Vorto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ee ECS OP MBIA OF ARCHI- 
By JoszeH Gwi tT, F.S.A. 

Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by WYATT PAPWORTH. 8vo., £2 125. 6d. 


Wamlin.—A Text-Book or THe His- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
HamMuin, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of 


Architecture in the School of Mines, | Ma 


Columbia College. With 229 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Haweis.—Music AND MORALS. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEI8S. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
73. 6d. 
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Jefferies (Richard). 
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trait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Rep DgER. 17 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


THe TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Woop Macic. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected 
H.S. HOOLE WAYLREN, 16mo., 35. 


Johnson.—THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 


Lass Patent. By J. & J. H. JoHN- 
SON, Patent Agents, 8vo., 105. 6d. 
Lang (ANDREW). 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fcp. 
Svo., 35. Gd. net. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fep. 8vo., 
as. 6d, net. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 19 
Illustrations, Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Cock LANE AND COMMON SENSE. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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By Sir Geo. A. MACFARREN. 8vo., I®s. 


Max Müller (F.). 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TRACH US ? Cr. 
8vo., 35. Od. 
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Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 68. 6d. net. 


Vol. II., Biographical Essays, Cr. 
Svo., 65. 6d. net. 

Vol, IIL, Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. Bro. 65. 6d. net. 


Vol. IV., Essays on Mythology an 
Folk Lore. Svo., Bs. 6c. oa 
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By GEORGE MILNER. Cr. 8vo., 35. Gd. 
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Poore.—Essays ON RURAL HYGIENE. | Stevens.—ON THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 


By GEORGE VivIAN PoorE, M.D.| AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr.| tion ing Freights, Charter-Parties, 
8vo., 6s. 6d. &c. y ROBERT WHITE STEVENS, 


| Associate Member of the Institute of 
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THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By Prof. 
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AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVE- 
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